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PREFACE. 


T  OFFER  this  narrative  of  my  travels  in  Greece  with  much  diffi^ 
doice  to  the  Public,  apprehensive  that  it  may  be  thought  that  Greece 
has  already  been  sufficiently  explored  by  former  writers.  The  Public 
has  recently  received  valuable  information  from  the  works  of  Mr. 
Douglas  and  Mr.  Hobhouse,  respecting  the  chanu:ter  of  the  modon 
Greeks.  I  have  carefully  avoided  the  repetition  of  what  they  have 
told,  and  have  refrained  from  all  formal  dissertation  on  the  sub- 
jects of  which  they  have  treated ;  but  I  have  interwoven  with  mj 
narrative  various  anecdotes  and  observations,  which  will,  I  hopey 
furtho'  illustrate  the  subject,  and  add  some  infcH*mation  relative  to  the 
pres^it  state  of  literature  and  cultivation  in  Greece. 

Had  I  been  previously  aware  that  Major  Leake  intended  to  pub- 
lish his  *'  Researches  in  Greece,"  I  should  scarcely  have  bad  courage 
to  ccxnmence  my  own  woric ;  but  having  begun  the  narrative,  I  was 
led  to  perscvo^,  from  the  consideration  that  it  related  principally  to 
parts  of  that  country  as  yet  little  known  or  described.  I  think  it 
fortunate  that  I  had  directed  my  views  more  particularly  to  such 
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districts,  though  they  may  not  have  so  many  claims  as  others  on  the 
attenlioD  of  the  classical  reader.  The  interest  which  the  world  now 
takes  in  Greece,  refers  not  merely  to  ancient  times,  but  regards  also 
the  fiiture  condition  of  a  people  who  are  again  resuming  a  national 
character,  and  whom  tinie  and  political  changes  may  again  raise  to 
perfect  independence. 

I  shall  conduct  the  reader  through  the  Ionian  Isles,  Albania 
'  Thessaly,  and  some  parts  of  Macedonia,  sketching  afterwards  more 
rapidly  my  route  through  the  southern  parts  of  Greece,  and  finally 
describing  the  second  journey  I  made  through  the  dominions  of  AH 
Pasha.  I  have  dwelt  particularly  on  the  government  and  extraor- 
dinary character  of  this  modem  ruler  of  Albania,  with  which  I  had 
peculiar  opportunities  of  becoming  acquainted. 

While  I  have  selected  for  description  those  parts  of  Greece  which 
are  least  generally  known,  I  have  endeavoured  to  convey  a  full  idea 
of  the  scenery  of  the  country,  and  of  whatever  remains  of  antiquity 
are  scattered  over  its  surface.  I  might  further  have  enlarged  on  the 
subject  of  these  antiqiiities,  by  ci  ting  additional  authorities,  and  quot- 
ing discordant  opinions,  but  I  have  forborne  such  discussions,  aware 
that  they  can  hat^e  little  interest  for  the  generality  of  readers^  Upon 
the  most  correct  information  that  I  could  cdlect  I  have  given  the 
population  of  the  country;  and,  considering  that  the  mineralogy  and 
other  parts  of  the  natural  history  of  Greece  are  yet  only  partially 
known,  I  have  been  anxious  to  obtain  and  to  communicate  inform- 
ation on  these  subjects.  The  results  which  I  Imve  presentexl'may  at 
least  assist  in  giving  a  useful  direction  to  future  observations. 
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PEEFACE.  V 

I  had  intended  to  have  inserted  in  the  Appendix  a  memoir  on  the 
principal  diseases,  and  on  the  state  of  medicine  in  Greece ;  but  this 
may  be  placed  more  properly  in  some  publication  better  adapted  to 
the  circulation  of  medical  facts. 

A  preface  filled  with  apologies  is  an  acknowledgment  of  faults, 
which  a  man  coolly  determines  to  commit.  I  shalt  not,  therefore, 
attempt  to  excuse  the  want  of  a  good  map,  by  pleading  the  loss  of 
my  actual  surveys,  and  of  a  considerable  part  of  my  journal.  What- 
ever I  have  left  untold  will  soon  come  before  the  Public  fix)m  more 
fortunate,  and  more  enlightened  travellers  than  myself.  From  the 
hands  of  Major  Leake,  and  Sir  W.  Gell,  maps  may  be  expected  far 
superior  to  any  thing  which  I  could  have  offered,  had  my  papers 
been  preserved. 

I  shall  detain  the  reader  no  longer  than  to  assure  him,  that  among 
the  many  deficiencies  he  must  find  in  the  following  pages,  he  will 
have  no  just  cause  to  accuse  the  author  of  want  of  fidelity. 

Rome, 
3 1st  <^ October,  i8i4._ 
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SOCIETT. 

T  QUITTED  England  early  in  the  spring  of  1812,  having  the 
■*■  geneial  design  of  visiting  the  Mediterranean ;  but  with  the  pre- 
vious object  of  passing  a  few  months  in  the  military  hospitals  of 
our  army  in  the  Peninsula.  With  this  plan  I  disembarked  at 
Lisbon;  and  after  a  short  tour  along  those  wonderful  lines  of 
fortification,  within  whicli,  it  might  be  said,  that  the  germ  of 
European  liberty  was  at  one  time  enclosed ;  I  proceeded  up  the 
Tagus  to  Santarem,  at  this  period  of  the  war  one  of  our  principal 
hospital  establishments  in  Portugal :  the  fine  situation  of  tlic  town, 
its  numerous  convents,  and  the  ^ciUties  of  communication  by  the 
Tagus,  were  among  the  chief  circumstances  which  led  to  the  selec- 
tion of  this  station.  The  capture  of  Badajos  had  recently  taken 
place;  and  when  I  arrived  here,  the  hospitals  were  crowded  with 
the  wounded  and  sick  lately  sent  down  from  the  army.  At  one 
period  of  my  residence  in  Santarem,  the  number  amounted  to  nearly 
two  thousand ;  who  were  distributed  among  five  large  convents,  in 
the  higher  part  of  the  city.  Many  of  these  men,  however,  were 
already  invalided,  and  waiting  only  for  conveyance  to  England. 
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To  detail  the  medical  observations  I  made  during  my  stay  here, 
would  be  foreign  to  the  subject  of  this  volume;  and  the  less 
needful,  as  we  may  expect  from  some  of  the  medical  men,  who 
have  long  served  in  the  Peninsula,  an  ample  account  of  their 
extensive  and  various  practice.  I  cannot  refrain,  however,  from 
noticing,  what  must  interest  every  reader ;  the  singular  excellence 
which  the  hospital  system  of  the  army  had  at  this  time  attained. 
I  have  visited  many  hospitals  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland ; 
but  have  seen  few  that  might  compare  in  convenience,  propriety,  and 
good  management,  with  those  I  attended  while  at  Santarem ;  none, 
certainly,  which  procured  more  positive  comfort  to  the  sick,  or  were 
iDore  successful  in  the  medical  practice  they  afforded.  It  is  true 
that  the  convents  of  this  city  were  admirably  adapted  to  this  pur- 
pose; but  the  ^r^ulation  of  the  establishments  depended  on  tlie  zeal 
of  tiie  medical  officers ;  and  the  excellence  of  this  regulation,  was 
as  creditable  to  them,  as  it  was  beneficial  to  the  army  and  the 
country.* 

All  that  can  lessen  the  afflictions  of  war  must  be  grateful  to 
the  mind ;  and  it  is  among  the  noblest  features  in  the  character 
of  the  General  to  whom  England  and  Europe  are  so  deeply  in- 
ikbtedt,  that  his  career  of  victory  was  one  also  of  humanity ;  and 
that  the  Ufe .  of  the  soldier  was  not  wantonly  thrown  away,  either 
in  battle,  •or  by  succeeding  neglect.  That  this  is  not  an  empty 
tribute  of  praise,  will  be  felt  by  all  who  knew  the  active  super- 
inteDdance  which  the  Duke  of  WelUngton  exercised  in  every  depart- 
ment of  his  army ;  and  in  particular  the  attention  he  gave  to  its 
hospital  .  establitthments.  He  was  ably  seconded  in  this  by  the 
Inspectcar-generaJ,  Dr.  Macgregor,  who  maintained  a  system  of 
minute  regularity,  doubtless  contributing  much  to  the  wel&re  of  this 
branch  of  the  service. 

From  Santarem  I  made  an  excursion  to  Caldas,  the  most 
celebrated  watering-place  in  Portugal.    The  great  spring  here  is  a 

'  AtdiutbneDr.Budun  was  at  the  bead  of  the  hospitidest^Uttimeittst' Santarem.  - 
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sulphureous,  saline  chalybeate ;  and  tbennal  alstt,  having  a  tem- 
perature of  93"  or  94%  where  it  issues  from  the  ground*.  I 
visited  the  Portuguese  hospital  at  this  place ;  -but  ibund  it  on  a 
small  scale,  and  at  this  time  very  indifferenl^y  c6nducted. 

Leaving  Santarem,  I  proceeded  further  up  the  country  to 
Abrantes,  another  of  the  chief  hospital  stations  of  the  army ;  vhere 
I  resided  some  time  with  similar  vieWs.  The  number  of  cases  of 
fever,  and  acute  diseases,  I  found  to  be  much  greater  here  than 
at  Santarem ;  and  the  medical  practice  was  proportionally  more 
interesting  and  instructive^  The  effects  of  the  climate,  and  of  par- 
ticular localities,  in  producing  and  modifying  the  progress  of 
disease,  were  among  the  more  remarkable  circumstances  which 
occurred  to  my  notice  in  this  as  well  as  in  the  former  place. 
The  principal  hospital  at  Abrantes  was  not  actually  in  the  city,  but 
fonned  a  large  and  picturesque  encampment  on  the  southern  bank 
of  the  Tagus,  shaded  behind  by  the  extensive  olive-groves  which 
border  on  the  river.  The  internal  regulation,  amidst  this  assem- 
blage of  tents,  was  not  inferior  to  that  in  the  great  convent  at 
Santarem.  -f- 

I  subsequently  visited,  but  in  a  more  cursory -way,  two  or  three 
smaller  hospitals  at  Niza,  and  other  places  on  the  frontier  of  Spain. 
Having  frilfilled  at  length  the  medteal  purpose^  I  had  in  view,  I 
returned  down  the  country  to  Lisbon,  to  prosecute  my  voyage 
thence  towards  the  Mediterranean. 

A  stormy  passage  of  a  week  brought  me  to  Gibraltar.  Two 
days  of  this  time  our  vessel  was  in  the  Bay  of  Cadiz,  .and  each 


*  The  analysts  of  this  water,  which  was  made  hy  Dr.  Withering  gives  three-fourths  of 
a  grain  of  alica  io  128 ounces;  in  this  respect  affording  an  analogy  to  the  Bath  springs, 
as  well  as  to  those  of  Oulsbad  and  ^ghtcm:  the  same  quaoti^  of  water  yields  6|oz. 
measures  of  mlphareted  hydrt^i;en,  2^  grains  of  iron,  148  grains  of  muriate  of  soda,  and 
other  salts  i^i  smaller  quanti^. 

f  The  ho^itals  I  afterwards  saw  at  Vittoria  and  Bilbao,  oq  my  return  to  Kngland 
throng  i^pain,  dwu^  estabH^ed  in  the  inidst  of  a  lepd  caa^aign,  yet  bore  testimony 
to  the  same  active  qiirit  (rftwder  tod  good  r^nlation. 
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4  GIBRALTAS. 

momiDg  and  evening  I  listened  to  the  heavy  sound  of  the  shells, 
which  the  French  mortars  were  throwing  into  the  city,  from  a  dis- 
tance of  mor?  than  three  miles.  It  wa?  Uieir  last  effort  as  a 
besieging  anny;  information  of  the  battle  of  Salamanca  had  justf 
reached  tiiem,  (ind  but  a  few  days  elapsed  before  they  made  tbeir 
final  retreat  from  the  south  of  Spain. 

The  scenery  of  the  straits  of  Gibraltar  has  scarcely  had  sufficient 
justice  done  it  in  dracription.  Europe  and  Africa  vie  with  each 
other,  in  the  magnificence  of  the  boundary  they  give  to  this  ex- 
traordinary passage  from  an  ocean  to  inland  seas.  The  effect  of 
natural  grandeur  is  aided  by  various  impressions,  which  accompany 
the  voyager  in  his  progress  between  their  shores..  They  are  viewed 
as  the  entrance  to  the  scene  of  antient  empire,  and  as  a  barrier  at 
the  same  time,  which  stopped  the  progress  of  ancient  power.  This 
changes  of  men  and  nations  are  suggested  in  rapid  succession  to 
the  mind,  as  vessels  are  seen  urging  their  way  through  this  channel, 
which  come  fi^m  the  people  of  a  new  world ;  from  islands  and 
continents  scarcely  known  even  to  the  imagination  of  antiquity. 
Every  point  on  the  surrounding  shores  gives  the  note  of  some  event, 
which  is  consecrated  to  history ;  and  the  names  of  St.  Vincent,  Trafal- 
gar, Tariffa,  Algeziras,  and  Gibraltar,  are  among  those  which  our 
own  annals  will  convey  to  succeeding  times. 

At  Gibraltar  I  remained  but  long  enough  to  survey  that  marvel- 
lous machinery  of  fortification,  which,  together  with  the  natural 
features  of  the  spot,  renders  it  one  of  the  most  remarkable  places  in 
the  world.  I  again  embarked  thence  in  a  vessel  bound  to  Sicily ; 
landed  for  a  short  time  amidst  the  lofry  mountains  which  form  the 
coast  of  Murcia*;  touched  at  Majorca,  and  passed  two  days  at 
Cagliari,  the  capital  of  Sardinia.  It  had  been  my  design,  when 
leaving  England,  to  spend  some  time  in  this  island,  hitherto  almost 

*  Many  of  the  mountains  here  are  composed  of  chlorite  slate,  with  a  veiy  craitorted 
rtratificatioii.  The  drcumference  of  the  Peninsula  i>  almost  every  where  mouatunoiu, 
supporting  that  great  tract  of  table  land,  which  fonns  the  central  provinces  of  %»in, 
with  an  elemtion  of  from  1 600  to  2000  feet  above  the  sea. 
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a  terra  incognita  to  the  rest  of  Europe ;  but  I  wm  prevented  from 
executing  this  plan  by  various  circumstances,  which  it  would  be 
needless  to  detail.  To  the  mineralogist  Sardinia  offers  many  objects 
of  much  interest;  many  also, to  the  lovers  of  nature,  in  the  great 
mountain  Sfcenery  which  is  spread  over  its  surface.  It  is  a  fact  not 
generally  known,  that  the  southet-n  portion  of  the  island  is  in  part 
a  volcanic  region,  and 'that  obsidian,  pumice,  and  compact  lavas 
exist  in  great  abuixdance  in  the  district  of  the  Capo  de  Sassari.  The 
specimens  in  the  Museum  at  Cagliari  sufficiently  attest  this  fact; 
and  further  shew  the  existence  of  much  primitive  country  in  the 
island,  of  various  metallic  ores,  and  of  a  formation  of  coal.  In  Uie 
subjoined  note*  are  a  few  details,  as  well  on  this  subject,  as  in 

*  Sardinia  is  dirided  into  three  provinces :  the  Cqra  de  Sassari  in  the  north ;  the 
Lugo  d'Oro  traversing  the  middle  o(  the  island ;  and  die  Capo  de  Cagiiari  forming  its 
southern  portion.  The  first  of  these  is  mountainoua  throughout  the  greater  part  of  its 
extent ;  and  Oinargentino,  though  not  yet  measured,  is  considered  one  of  the  highest  points 
in  the  island.  The  volcanic  country  is  chiefly  at  the  north-west  angle  of  Sardinia ;  and 
Orsino,  and  other  villages  near  Sassari,  are  said  to  be  entirely  built  of  pumice  rock.  The 
Chevalier  Prunner,  of  the  Museum  at  Cagliari,  has  written  a  memoir  on  the  extinct  vol- 
canoes of  the  island,  and  speaks  of  seventy-two  crtiter%;  but  whether  he  is  accurate  in 
distiognishing  them,  I  am  unable  to  say.  The  general  &ct,  however,  is  interesting,  as 
it  extends  the  great  volcanic  area  of  the  south  of  Europe,  which  comprizes  in  its  circuit, 
Etna,  Vesunus,  Sardinia,  Pentdaria,  and  the  never-ceasing  fires  of  the  lipari  Isles. 

The  Lugo  d'Oro  is  also  veiy  mountainous :  silver  and  lead  ores  have  been  found  here, 
it  is  said,  in  conuderable  quantity.  I  saw  an  an^ysis  of  one  sQver  ore,  iduch  gave  70  per 
cent,  of  the  metal ;  but  this  was  probably  a  select  specimen.  The  King  of  Sardinia  was 
l^ely  led  to  believe,  partly  perhaps  from  the  name  of  this  district,  that  be  had  gold  mines 
in  his  island  territory ;  but  analysis  has  put  a  dead  blank  opposite  the  woru,  in  the 
specimens  brought  for  exunination.  The  Cavaliere  St  Reale,  who  conducted  these 
analyses,  is  a  man  of  much  science  and  observation. 

The  Capo  de  Cagliari,  thou^  for  the  most  part  very  mountainous,  yet  contains  exten- 
sive plains,  stretchmg  between  Cagliari  and  Oristsno.  A  considerable  part  of  this  district 
spears  to  be  of  primitive  formation.  The  mountain  of  Ai^emtu,  about  for^  miles  to  the 
north  of  Ca^^iari,  is  periiaps  the  loftiest  in  the  island ;  and,  as  it  is  said  to  have  snow  upon 
it  aQ  the  year,  may  be  from  6  to  7000  feet  in  height 

The  pitch  coal,  of  which  1  saw  specimens,  is  said  to  occur  in  the  centre  of  the  isle,  but 
not  io  large  quantity.    Among  theother  Sardinian  specimnw  in  the  MuaeBm  (the  coDec- 
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relation  to  the  internal  atat«  of  the  country.  Sardinia  has  been 
Becluded*,  not  only  fi-om  the  observation,  but  in  great  part  from  the 
progressive  improvement  of  the  rest  of  Europe ;  and  the  traveller 
will  find  in  its  peasantry  a  vildness  of  garb,  manner,  and  custom, 
which  can  scarcely  be  classed  with  the  usages  of  civilized  life.  'Fhe 
miniature  court  of  the  King,  which  was  then  resident  in  Cagliari, 
had  not  sufficient  power  to  collect  all  the  revenues  of  the  country, 
still  less  to  change  ot  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  people.  The 
recent  political  events  have  done  nothing  for  Sardinia;  and  an 
island,  equal  to  Sicily  in  extent,  still  remains  a  solitary  spot  on  the 
face  <^  Europe ;  its  most  frequent  visitors  the  pirates  of  the  Barbary 
coast. 

I  landed  in  Sicily  at  Trapani,  the  anUent  Drepanum ;  a  spot  that 
has  been  consecrated  to  posterity  by  the  genius  of  Virgil.  Thence  I 
travelled  to  Palamo,  Uie  splendid  and  luxurious  capital  of  tha 
island;  a  city  almost  unequalled  in  the  beauty  of  its  situation,  but 
peopled  by  a  nobility  degraded  in  morals,  and  by  inferior  classes 


tkm  <^  whkh,  however,  wat  extranely  detfecdTe),  I  found  varieties  of  granite^  uenitev 
primitiTe  slate,  marblf,  lupestme  with  ehdls,  bituminous  wood,  lead,  copper,  and  silver 
ores,  arsenical  pyrite»;  with  very  6ne  amathy sts,  cpaK  schorls,  &c. 

The  present  populatioa  of  Sardinia  is  about  450,000:  in  1750  it- did  not  exceed 
360,040 :  bid  it  is  sdU  c^)«Ue  of  great  increase.  The  island  was  once  qKiken  cf  as  one 
<rf  the  grapariw  of  Rome  fCic.  pro.  leg.  ManiL) :  now  the  Sardima  ferax  can  icarcdy 
pioride  nrf)tistnice  for  it<  own  pt^mlatuHi.  Co^iari,  the  c^tal,  splendid  in  iu  situation, 
ill  built,  and  comfoitless  within,  contains  25,000  pec^ile.  The  Universitr^  is  frequented 
by  about  500  students,  and  has  a  library  of  18,000  volumes.  Sassari,  the  second  cit^  <tf 
the  Ubnd,  has  a-ptqnUation  <^  15,000. 

It  is  worthy  c^  remark  that  more  than  half  the  land  in  Sardinia  belongs  to  ^>aiiish 
pnqwietors;  hanog  been  coittinued  to  them  uod^  the  treaty  by  iriiich  S^n  resigned 
tfie  island.  The  coonjry  contains  about  9,000  square  miles,  of  which  5,200  are  thus 
a[^)n^riated,  with  a  piq;Hilation  of  220,000  soub.  The  Marquis  fA  Benevente  alone  is 
said  to  poasesa  a  diatrict  of  nuwe  than  1600  square  miles. 

A  voluminous  work,  entitled  **  Rifiorimento  de  Sardegna,"  was  published  in  1776  by 
F.  Oenelli,  a  professor  in  the  Odlege  (^  SaMari :  it  contains  moch  information  reqpectiiig 
the  intenor  state  of  the  island. 
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who  participate  m  the  comiptioa,  and  exhibit  all  the  vices  of  an 
oppressed  and  servile  nation.  The  accounts  given  by  modern  travel- 
lers of  the  present  state  of  Sicily  are  not  greatly  exaggerated. 
Nowhere  is  the  contrast  between  nature  and  man  so  strongly 
majked  :  nowho-e  is  die  picture  more  striking  of  the  effects  of  a 
bad  provincial  government  upon  the  condition  and  habits  of  the 
people.  At  this  time  the  ministry,  of  which  the  Prince  Belmonte 
was  a  principal  member,  were  making  endeavours  to  give  to  the 
country  a  new  constituticm,  framed  on  the  En^ish  model.  The 
attempt  for  a  time  gained  upon  the  popular  feeling,  but  obstacles 
crowded  around  on  every  side  to  obstruct  its  progress.  The  perni- 
cious influence  still  exerted  by  the  Queen ;  the  vicious  intrigues  of 
the  aristocracy  ;  the  conjoint- resolution  ef  the  nobles  and  clergy 
i>ot  to  suffer  encroadiment  on  their  privil^es ;  and  the  feebleness  <^ 
the  Chamber  of  Commons; —  all  conspired  to  impede  reform,  and 
perpetuate  abuse.  Melancholy  as  is  the  feet,  yet  it  must  be  allowed, 
that  there  were  not  in  Sicily,  at  this  time,  a  sufficient  number  of 
incorrupt  men  to  fill  the  offices  under  the  new  constitution ;  nor  was 
the  state  of  education  such  as  to  hold  out  more  than  a  remote 
prospect  of  improvement.  Talents  and  quickness  are  for  from  want- 
ing to  the  Sicilians;'  but  tliese  have  hitherto  been  nurtured  only 
under  slavery,  and  rarely  devoted  but  to  the  purposes  of  corruption. 
I  am  willing  to  b^eve,  however,  that  this  agitation  of  reform  may 
eventually  hasten  its  progress,  whatever  be  the  future  political  fortune 
of  this  island. 

From  Palermo,  I  proceeded  along  the  northern  coast  of  Sicily  to 
Milazzo,  and  thence  passed  over  to  the  Lipari  Isles.  The  survey  of 
these  very  extraordinary  volcanic  phenomaia  occupied  sevjeral  days» 
and  affisrded  me  the  more  satisfaction,  from  their  analogy  to  many 
facts  I  had  beforp  observed  in  the  great  volcanic  region  of  Iceland. 
Independently,  however,  of  such  sources  of  comparison,  the  Isles  of 
Upari  must  be  interesting  to  every  naturalist;  and  they  afford  a 
scenery  at  once  singalar  and  sublime^  in  the  perpetual  fires  which 
issue  from  ibe  lofty  cave  of  Stromboli,  in  the  vast  crater  of  V«^cano, 
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inferior  only  to  that  of  Etna  in  magnitude ;  and  in  the  mountains 
of  pumice,  the  streams  of  obsidian,  and  the  selenitic  rocks,  which 
occur  in  the  island,  properly  called  by  the  name  of  Lipari.  A  few 
of  the  observations  made  in  these  isles,  I  have  briefly  stated  in  the 
note  below*.     After  reading  Mr.Tennant's  paper  in  the  Geological 


*  Lipari,  the  largest  of  these  isles,  though  not  now  the  scene  of  active  volcanic  ph«io- 
mota,  yet  is  more  interesting  in  its  products  than  either  Stromboli  or  Volcano.  An  enumer- 
ation of  these  would  include  dif&roit  varieties  of  compact  lava,  obsidian,  pumice,  volcanic 
tnflb,  sulphur  a^es,  or  scoriR ;  and  several,  which  may  be  called  secondary,  as  selenit^ 
sulfdule  of  alumina  sulphuret  of  iron,  &c.  The  tufia  forms  several  of  the  hills,  in  the 
interior  of  the  isle,  the  height  of  which  has  been  greatly  exaggerated  l^  Dolomieu  and 
SpallanzanL  The  lavas,  which  chiefly  appear  on  the  coast,  are  remarkable  for  their  general 
toidency  to  the  vitreous  character,  and  are  often  penetrated  by  veins  of  obsidian  or 
pumice,  ss  may  be  well  seen  in  the  great  mass  of  rock  on  which  stands  the  castle  of 
.  Lipari.  —  Whatever  it  may  be  in  Hungaiy,  or  at  Andemach,  obsidian  is  certainly  a  vol- 
canic product  in  Lipari,  occurring  with  other  parts  of  the  volcanic  formation,  in  beds, 
vnns,  streams,  and  fragments,  and  exhibiting  every  stage  of  transition  both  into  compact 
lava  and  pumice.  These  iacts  are  very  strikingly  neeo  in  a  great  stream  of  this  substance, 
which  terminates  in  a  diff  upon  the  shore,  to  the  south  of  the  pumice  mountain  of  Campo 
Kanco;  some  parts  of  vrfiidi  exhibit  the  perfect  black,  condioidal  obsidian;  others, 
difiereot  d^^reea  of  vitrification,  passing  into  pumice  and  unvitrified  lava.  —  The  tuffii  of 
Lipari  contains  mudi  obudian,  mixed  with^bcorie^  and  other  volcanic  filaments. 

The  pumice  of  Lipari  is  a  siitgular  feature  in  the  mineralt^  of  the  island :  it  occurs 
everywhere  in  the  tufia,  and  appears  also  in  the  vitrified  lavas ;  but  its  principal  ao;umu- 
latioD  is  in  the  northern  part  of  the  isle^  where  it  appears  to  form  entire  hills,  of  great  height 
and  extent,  and  in  quantity  sufficient  fcv  the  perpetual  anpply  of  the  world.  The  Campo 
Bianco,  which  is  upwards  of  600  feet  in  height,  is  the  most  extraordinaiy  of  these  hills, 
exhilnting  a  series  of  alternate  ridges  and  hollows,  some  hundred  in  number,  formed  by 
the  deep  fissures  in  the  pumice^  which  are  extremely  regular,  inclined  at  an  angle  of 
about  40°,  and  varying  from  10  to  40  or  50  feet  in  d^th.  There  can  be  little  question 
that  this  pumice  is  a  volcanic  product,  and  connected  widi  the  origin  of  the  obaitlian, 
which  is  so  abundant  in  the  same  vicinity ;  but  it  may  be  more  doubtfol  whether  its  beds 
have  successively  flowed  from  a  crater,  as  is  supposed  by  Dolomieu. 

The  temperature  of  the  hot  springs,  which  form  the  baths  of  Lipari,  I  found  to  be 

.38'. 

The  Isle  of  Volcanoi  is  chiefly  interesting  from  its  great  crater,  which  forms  an  inverted 
cone,  about  a  mile  in  cu-cumference,  and  nearly  500  feet  in  depth; — tnm  a  stream  of 
obsidian  and  semi-vitrified  lava,  which  descends  from  near  the  lips  of  the  crater  to  the  sea;  — 
from  the  columnar  ^pearances  in  some  ocnnpact  lavas,  which  form  an  escorpement  en  the 
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Transactions,  on  the  native  boracic  acid,  found  in  conneclion  with 
some  specimens  irom  Lipari,  it  was  very  interestiug  to  ine  to  find 
this  substance  in  large  quantity  within  the  crater  of  Volcano; 
forming  a  white  feathery  covering  to  the  sulphur,  which  is  deposited 
from  sublinnation  in  various  parts  of  this  great  cavity. 

Returning  to  Milazzo,  I  pursued  my  route  to  Messina,  and  thence 
along  -the  magnificent  coast  formed  by  the  primitive  Neptunian 
mountains,  and  by  the  volcanic  r^on  of  Etna,  to  Catania,  a  place 
eminent  among  the  cities  of  Sicily  for  extent  and  beauty,  and  yet 
more  so,  from  the  comparative  excellence  of  its  institutions  and 
society ;  interesting  too  from  its  relation  to  the  history  of  that  vast 
volcano,  which  rises  from  its  wide  base  on  these  shores,  with  a 
majesty  and  singleness  of  form  and  outline,  which  render  it  almost 
unique  among  the  mountains  of  the  world.  Thou^  the  year  was 
now  far  advanced,  I  was  fortunate  in  my  ascent  of  Etna,  and 
aiCOompUshed  all  I  could  desire  in  the  survey  of  its  wonders  of 
landscape,  and  of  those  volcanic  phenomena  which  bear  wilh  them 
the  record  of  nearly  thirty  centuries,  and  of  no  fewer  than  sixty 
exupUons.  While  refraining  from  all  description,  I  cannot  omit  to 
notice  the  impression  I  derived  from  the  singular  contrast  between 
the  smiling  and  luxuriant  surface  of  the  lower  region  of  Etna,  and 
the  picture  I  still  had  in  my  mind  of  the  broken,  wild,  and  desolate 
aspect  of  the  volcanic  country  in  Iceland.  Nor  can  I  refrain  from 
mentioning  the  monument  which  the  English  have  left  of  their 
residence  in  Sicily,  in  a  small  house  built  for  the  accommodation  of 
travellers,  just  below  the  upper  cone  of  Etna,  and  at  the  height  of 

coBst;^ —  and  especially  from  the  production  of  boracic  acid,  together  with  the  sulphur,  which 
ever^-where  lines  the  intcrioi'  of  the  crater.  I  descended,  thoa^  with  much  difficulty, 
to  the  very  bottom  of  this  vast  hollow,  and  procured  thence  some  fine  specimens  of  the 
difFerent  productions  of  the  volcano. 

I  found  the  peninsula  of  Hilazzo,  just  opposite  the  Lipari  Isles,  to  be  composed  of  gneiss, 
with  some  marbles,  and  ^ipearances  of  granite  veins.  The  trsct  of  the  Neptunian  muun* 
tains,  between  Milazzo  and  Messina,  exhibits  also  primitive  slate  locks,  with  some  local 
deposits  of  a  shell  limestone. 
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nearly  9*000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  building  in  itself  is 
not  magnificent,  but  in  its  situation  and  design  it  is  worthy  of  a  great 
and  cultivated  people ;  and  the  name  of  the  Casa  Inglesa  may  long 
be  matter  of  national  pride  to  future  travellers  in  this  country.* 

Leaving  Catania*  I  visited  Augusta,  and  the  venerable  remains  of 
the.  ancient  Syracuse,  and  from  this  point  returned  to  Messina ; 
proposing  to  myself  to  visit  at  a  future  time  the  temples  of  Girgenti, 
and  the  great  Sulphur  mines  of  ^e  Val  di  Nolo.  Betweoi  Catania 
and  Messina,  I  stopped  two  or  three  days  at  Taunnnina,  a  city 
unparalleled  perhaps  in  the  magnificraice  of  its  ntuati(Hi,  and  boast- 
ing a'  noble  monument  of  antiquity  in  the  ruins  of  the  great  theatre 
which  crown  its  heights. 

.  At  Messina  were  made  the  final  arrangements  for  the  voyage  to 
Greece,  which  forms ^^the  subject  of  the  succeeding  narrative.— My 
original  plan  was  much  less  extensive  than  that  which  I  finally 
accomplished ;  comprizing  little  more  than  a  journey  through  the 
Morea  into  Attica  and  Beotia.  But  sch^nes  of  travel  usually  grow 
as  they  proceed,  and  various  circumstances  which  will  afterwards  be 
[elated,  contributed  to  lengthen  out  this  voyage  to  a  period  of  nearly 
seven  months.  I  was  very  fortunate  in  meeting  at  Messina  a  gentle- 
man, who  had  the  same  general  object  as  myself  in  visiting  Greece, 
and  with  whom  I  could  satisfactorily  concert  all  the  plans  for  this 
expedition -f*.  We  entered  upon  the  voyage  together,  and  I  was 
happy  in  having  his  society  during  four  months  of  the  time  which  it 
eventually  occupied. 


*  The  design  of  this  edifice  was  suggested  about  three  years  ago,  when  our  army  was 
stationed  on  the  coast,  opposite  Calabria ;  and  it  was  executed  by  the  voluntary  contribu- 
tion of  officers  and  travellers  in  the  island :  it  contains  three  apartments,  and  a  stable ; 
«nd  thoD^  at  the  time  I  was  there,  some  internal  accommodation  was  still  wanting,  this 
baa  probably  since  been  added  by  the  same  spirit  wfaidi  suggested  the  erection.  Over  the 
door  is  the  following  inscription :  —  "  .^Inam  perkalrantibta  has  cedes  Brittttmi  in  StciUd  i. 
anno  Saluiis  1811." 

f  J.  Ramsay,  Esq.,  of  Messina. 
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On  the  evening  of  the  I4tli  oi  October  we  sailed  from  Messina 
in  a  small  armed  cutter,  carrying  the  m^l  irom  Sicily  to  the  Ionian 
Isles.  Notwithstanding  some  partial  calms,  the  morning  of  the 
fourth  day  shewed  us  in  the  distance  the  high  mountain-land  of 
Cephalonia,  and  before  noon  we  had  entered  the  channel  which 
separates  this  island  from  the  neighbouring  one  of  Zante.  The  only 
incident  during  tlie  passage  was  our  meeting  with  two.  large  ships, 
bound  from  Alexandria  to  Tangiers,  and  freighted  with  Moors  who 
had  been  making  the  great  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  While  passing 
these  vessels^  all  the  pilgrims  assembled  on  the  deck  to  gaze  at  us : 
their  tnrbaned  heads  and  dark-bearded  visages  afforded  a  singular 
spectacle  to  an  eye,  not  yet  familiar  with  the  manners  and  costume 
of  the  east. 

The  western  coast  of  Zante  exhibits  only  a  range  of  limestone  hills, 
forming  steep  cliffs  to  the  sea ;  and  from  this  side  nothing  is  seen 
of  tliat  picturesque  beauty  which  has  obtained  from  this  isle  the 
epithet  of  "  The  Flower  of  the  Levant."  Cephalonia,  oa  the  other 
hand,  shews  its  fairest  part  towards  the  south-west.  The  deep  port 
of  ArgostoU  branches  from  this  direction  towards  the  interior  of,  the 
isle,  environed  by  fertile  and  richly-wooded  hills,  which  rise  gradu- 
ally into  the  heights  of  the  Black  Mountain  ;  a  -ridge  so  lofly  that  it 
may  be  seen  at  the  distance  of  70  miles,  and  6nely  broken  by  deep 
gullies  in  the  precipitous  front,  which  it  presents  to  the  southern 
coast.  The  respective  character  of  the  two  islands  gradually  changed 
ias  wc  proceeded  slowly  along  the  channel  which  divides  them.  The 
scenery,  too,  became  each  moment  more  interesting  as  we  advanced  ; 
and  atler  passing  Capo  Skenari,  on  the  coast  of  Zante,  a  splendid 
panorama  opened  out  before  us.  We  now  seemed  as  in  a  great  lake : 
on  the  left  hand  were  the  mountains  of  Cephalonia ;  to  the  right  the 
shores  of  Zante,  here  gradually  receding  towards  the  south,  softened 
in  character,  and  extending  backwards  into  rich  and  luxuriant  plains, 
covered  with  vineyards,  olive-groves,  gardens,  and  villas.  In  front 
c  2 
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of  the  view,  and  fonnmg  a  great  semicircle  to  the  eye,  appeared  the 
sacred  shores  of  the  ancient  Greece,  upon  which  we  now  gazed  for 
the  first  time.  The  outline  of  this  coast,  though  yet  far  distant, 
shewed  us  distinctly  the  opening  of  the  Gulph  of  Corinth  to  Uie 
Ionian  sea ;  soon,  indeed,  dosed  in  by  the  mountains  of  Achaia  and 
Acamania  which  form  its  boundary ;  yet  not  refusing  to  the  fency  all 
that  lies  beyond  of  scenery,  consecrated  by  the  history  of  past  ages. 
From  this  intermediate  point  the  view  extended  northwards,  even  to 
the  hills  of  Albania,  the  ancient  Epirus  ;  and  southwards  was  carried 
for  along  the  shores  of  the  Peloponnesus,  level  and  fertile  towards 
the  sea,  where  they  form  the  region  of  Elis,  but  rising  behind  into 
lofty  groupes  of  momitains,  yet  more  celebrated  as  a  part  of  the 
ancient  Arcadia. 

Nothing  could  be  more  iprtunate  than  the  aspect  under  which  we 
.saw  a  scene,  thus  magnificent  in  itself,  and  interesting  in  the  associ- 
ations it  afibrded.  The  evening  was  remarkably  clear  and  serene ;  a 
gentle  wind  from  the  south  carried  us  slowly  along  the  channel,  bring- 
ing  with  it,  from  the  plains  of  Zante,  a  fragrant  odour,  which  was 
distinctly  perceptible  even  three  miles  from  the  I^id*.  While 
entering  the  bay  on  which'stands  the  city  of  Zante,  the  moon,  now 
nearlts  full,  rose  from  behind  the  mountains  of  the  Morea,  and  drew 
a  softened  outline  of  these  beautiful  shores.  The  name  of  Akroteria, 
given  to  a  line  of  wooded  cliffs  which  form  the  northern  boundary 
of  the  bay,  brought  to  mind  many  impressions  of  ancient  time  and 
language.  The  heights  of  Monte  Skopo,  which,  on  the  opposite  side, 
rise  about  1,200  feet  above  the  sea,  afibrded  an  object  extremely  im- 
posing to  the  eye.  The  city  was  seen,  in  the  interval,  at  the  upper 
part  of  the  bay,  stretching  in  a  semicircular  line  along  its  shore,  or 
ascending  the  side  of  a  steep  and  broken  hill ;  on  the  summit  of  which- 
stands  the  castle  of  Zante,  commanding  in  its  situation  every  part 
of  the  town. 

^  Hiose  who  may  bare  redded  in  Zante  will  at  oAce  recal  (lie  reali^  of  this  &ct. 
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We.Ianded  on  a  pier»  sheltering  the  inner  part  of  the  bay,  and 
were  conducted  to  a  large  triangular  area,  which  forms  the  central 
and  most  remarkable  point  in  the  city.  It  was  crowded  with  an 
assembla^  of  people,  singular  in  their  intermixture  and  appearance. 
In  one  spot  was  seen  a  groupe  of  Zantiotes,  uniting  the  Venetian  with 
the  Gredc  in  their  external  costume  and  manner ;  in  another  place, 
a  body  of  soldiers  of  the  Greek  regiinent,  their  dress  at  this  time 
little  altered  from  its  national  character,  and  their  aspect  as  little 
tashiooed  into  the  military  mould  of  European  troops ;  in  other  parts 
of  the  area,  the  red-faced  English  soldier,  curiously  contrasted  with 
ibe  natives  of  the  country,  in  the  feature  and  expression  of  his  coun- 
tenance, as  well  as  in  his  miUtary  dress ;  and,  in  addition  to  these, 
Corsican  and  Calabrian  soldiers,  sailors  from  various  parts  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  a  few  Greek  merchants,  habited  in  the  fashion 
of  continental  Greece,  which  will  hereafter  be  described.  This  singular 
national  mixture  is  found  in  manyof  the  Mediterranean  ports,  as  will 
be  familiar  to  the  memory  of  all  who  have  traversed  the  streets  of 
Gibraltar  or  Malta. 

During  oiu*  stay  in  Zante,'Which  did  not  at  this  time  exceed  four 
days,  we  resided  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Forbes,  ■  then  the  principal 
in  the  commissary  d^artment  of  the  islands.  At  two  subseqm>nt 
periods,  when  making  a  longer  stay  here,  I  was  most  hospitably 
entertained  by  Mr.Foresti,  the  English  minister  in  the  Ionian  Isles, 
a  gentleman  whose  personal  kindness  has  recommended  him  to  the 
gratitude  of  the  traveller,  as  much  as  his  public  services,  for  a  period 
of  forty  years,  have  done  to  that  of  the  country.  During  these  several 
residences  in  Zante,  I  had  the  means  of  examining  every  part  of  the 
island ;  the  scale  of  which  is  such  as  to  lay  it  almost  at  once  before 
the  eye,  and  its  natural  beauties  sufficient  to  awaken  all  the  attention 
of  the  stranger.  Its  connection  with  England  during  the  last  four 
years  of  the  war,  may  render  interesting  a  short  sketch  of  the  natural  • 
features  and  population  of  the  country. 

The  circumference  of  Zante  is  nearly  sixty  miles ;  and  in  size,  as 
well  as  population,  it  ranks  next  to  Corfu  and  Cephalonia  among  the 
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Ionian  Isles.  The  greater  part  of  the  island  is  formed  by  an  exten- 
sive plain,  which  stretches  frbm  the  northern  to  the  southern  coast, 
with  a  breadth  of  six  or  eight  miles,  bounded  on  the  west  by  a  parallel 
range  of  hills,  which  form  the  coast  on  this  side ;  to  the  easfby  Monte 
Skopo,  and  the  eminences  surrounding  the  city  of  Zante.  Two  bays 
break  into  the  general  circular  outline  of  the  coast ;  one,  on  ^ich 
stands  the  city ;  the  other  on  the  southern  side  of  the  isle;  each  afford- 
ing an  anchorage  for  ships.  The  channel  between  Zante  and  the 
Morea  is  so  much  narrowed  by  the  projecting  point  of  Chiarenza  oh 
the  continent*,  that  in  one  place  it  does  not  exceed  twelve  miles  ; 
and  with  the  relative  situation  of  Cephalonia  to  the  north,  the  island 
is  thus  sheltered  on  two  sides  from  the  open  sea.-f- 

The  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  isle  amounts  to  about  40,000 ;  of 
whom,  it  is  believed,  that  16,000  or  18,000  reside  in  the  city.  'ITie 
great  plain  of  Zante,  in  the  abundant  provision  it  affords  for  an 
export  commerce,  forms  the  principal  support  of  this  population, 
and  a  source  of  considerable  wealth  to  the  island.  Looking  down 
upon  this  plain  from  any  of  the  surrounding  eminences,  it  has  the 
aspect  of  one  continued  vineyard,  with  a  few  intervals  only  of  land 
occupied  in  tillage  or  pasture.  There  is  an  air  of  luxuriant  fertility 
and  richness  in  the  landscape,  the  effect  of  which  is  increased  by 
the  neatness  employed  in  the  distribution  and  culture  of  its  suHace. 
Numerous  villages  and  country-houses  are  scattered  over  the  ,plain, 

*  ThiswasfbrmerlythepromontoryofChelonites.  It  has  been  Buppoaed  Umt  our  EngUah 
tide  ol'  Clarence  was  derived  from  Chiarenza  or  Clarenza,  the  more  modem  oameof  this 
spot  i  but  the  Bunnise  is  certainly  very  doubtful.  Clarenza  was  the  residoice  of  the  Princes 
of  Achsia,  of  the  &iiiily  of  Villehardouin ;  the  heiress  of  which  house  married  florent  de 
Hainault.  The  title  of  Clarence  was  first  given  in  England  by  Edward  HI.  to  his  son 
Lionel,  by  Philippa  of  Hainault ;  who,  however,  had  only  this  indirect  connection  with 
the  house  of  Villehardouin.  It  is  more  probable  that  the  title  was  derived  from  that  of 
Clare ;  \mng  given  to  Lionel  on  his  marriage  with  the  dauf^ter  of  Hulic  de  Burgh,  Earl 
of  Clare.  The  duchy  of  Cbiaraiza  was  one  of  the  four  diviuons  of  the  Morea,  when 
possessed  by  the  Venetians  after  the  treaty  of  Carlowitz  in  1698. 

f  One  shipwreck  has  occurred  on  the  coast  of  Zante,  which  may  be  worthy  of  notice, 
(IS  the  celebrated  anatomist,  Vesalius,  perished  on  this  occssion. 
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surrounded  by  gardens  or  by  groves  of  olive,  orange,  and  other  fruit 
trees.  The  sides  of  the  bills  which  form  its  boundary,  present  every- 
where this  mingled  scenery  of  wood  and  cuUivation,  particularly  on 
the  declivity  of  Monte  Skopo,  and  the  eminences  adjoining  thecity, 
where  the  groves  are  of  greater  extent,  and  broken  by  many  deep 
valleys  which  afford  an  infinite  variety  of  surface.  The  range  of  hills 
on  the  western  side  the  island,  is  more  uniform  in  its  outline,  with 
an  elevation  varying  from  1,000  to  1,300  feet  above  the  sea.  Their 
slope  into  the  plain  is  likewise  extremely  beautiful ;  and  the  limit  they 
give  is  one  that  harmonizes  well  with  the  other  parts  of  the  scenery. 
On  .the  whole  it  is  probable  that  there  are  few  spots  in  the  world 
possessing  a  more  entire  and  finished  beauty  than  the  little  island  of 
Zante. 

The  situation  of  the  town  has  already  been  noticed,  on  the  eastern 
coast,  and  at  the  upper  part  of  a  bay,  of  which  it  follows  the  semi- 
circular outline.  Its  extr^ne  lengUi,  as  it  stretches  along  the  shore^ 
is  nearly  a  mile  and  a  half;  but  the  breadth  no  where,  exceeds 
300  yards, .  except  in  one  place,  where  the  houses  extend  up  the 
ascent  of  the  hill,  on  which  the  castle  stands.  In  consequence  of 
the  long  connection  of  Zantewith  Italy,  the  style  of  building  is  chiefly 
Italian  ;  and  the  interior  of  the  city  every-where  shews  great  neat- 
ness ;  in  some  points,  even  a  certain  degree  of  magnificence.  The 
streets  in  general  are  narrow,  the  houses  in  iJie  principal  streets  (which 
are  built  of  stone)  usually  four  or  five  stories  in  height.  Maay 
churches  appear  in  different  parts  of  the  city  and  its  environs ;  a  few 
of  them-  having  steeples,  the  remainder  with  the  elevated  facade 
which  is  seen  in  the  Catholic  churches  in  Sicily,  Spain,  and  else- 
where. These  are  almost  the  only  public  buildings,  as  it  is  but  of  late 
years  that  Zante  has  been  made  a  seat  of  government  for  the  other  isles. 
Among  the  private  houses,  many  are  of  larger  size;  but  according 
to  the  custom  of  the  south  of  Europe,  it  rarely  happens  that  the 
^-ound  floor  is  inhabited  by  thefamily.  The  aspect  of  the  streets  is 
rendered  somewhat  dull  by  the.  closely-barred  lattices,  which  oovec 
most  of  the  windows,  projecting  forwards  in  such  manner  as  to  form 
11 
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a  sort  of  triangular  box  ;  through  the  bars  of  which  a  female  figure 
may  now  and  then  be  seen  by  those  passing  below. 

The  principal  street  is  one  which  runs  parallel  to  the  shore  of  the 
bay :  this,  in  many  places,  is  lined  with  piazzas,  and  contains  a 
number  of  shops ;  most  of  them  designated  by  Italian  signs,  but  some 
employing  the  Romaic  or  modem  Greek  language.  These  shops 
have  little  exterior  shew,  but  are  tolerably  well  supplied  with  the 
common  manufectured  and  colonial  articles,  which  of  late  have 
been  obtained  chiefly  from  Malta.  The  people  employed,  in  them 
display  more  of  activity  and  civil  manner  than  the  indolent  shop- 
keepers who  are  to  be  found  in  the  to^vns  of  Spain,  Portugal,  and 
Sicily ;  and  the  purchaser  is  not  here  sent  away,  because  he  wishes  to 
see  an  article,  which  may  chance  to  be  oft  an  upper  shelf,  as  often 
happens  in  the  former  countries. 

The  environs  of  the  city  aJFord  a  scenery  of  the  most  picturesque 
kind,  derived  in  part  from  the  distant  views  of  the  Grecian  moun< 
tains,  partly  from  the  shores  of  the  island  itself,  as  they  sweep  round 
to  form  the  bay  of  Zante.  This  scenery  is  peculiarly  striking  to  the 
nor^-west  of  the  city,  where,  amidst  the  broken  and  wooded 
eminences  which  terminate  towards  the  sea,  in  the  cliflFs  of  Akro- 
teria,  numerous  villas  and  cottages  are  seen,  siurounded  by  their 
,  trellises  of  vines,  and  by  all  the  luxuriant  foliage  of  the  fruit-trees  of 
this  climate ;  or  here  and  there  a  small  chapel,  sheltered  in  the  recess 
of  a  valley,  or  by  the  deep  shade  of  the  oHve  woods ;  with  intervals 
between  the  eminences,  through"  which  may  be  seen  the  rich  plain 
below,,  the  sea,  or  the  shores  of  Cephalonia  and  the  Morea.  It  is 
this  scenery  which  is  so  admirably  described  by  Mr.  Wright,  in  his 
poem  of  the  Horse  lonicee ;  nor  would  it  be  easy  to  add  to  the  picture 
of  it,  which  he  has  given  in  that  beautiful  poem. 

The  hill  on  which  the  castle  stands,  is  about  350  feet  in  height : 
composed  of  a  loose  friable  material,  chiefly  calcareous  in  its  nature, 
with  some  proportion  of  clay  and  sand :  its  sides  are  intersected  by 
deep  gullies ;  and  it  is  so  much  affected  by  earthquakes,  that  several 
portions  of  the  new  wall,  erected  since  the  arrival  of  the  English, 
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Uave  been  thrown  down  from  this  cause.  The  castle,  which  covers, 
the  summit,  owes  its  origiQ  to  the  Venetians :  its  area  is  large,  in^ 
eluding,  besides  barracks  and  store-houses,  many  detached  private 
buildings,  with  gardens  annexed  to  them.  When  our  troops  took 
Zante  in  1810,  the  fortifications  were  found  in  very  bad  repair ;  but 
much  labour  has  subsequently  been  given  to  their  improvement  and 
extension ;  the  expence  being  defrayed  by  the  revenues  of  the  island. 
The  views  from  the  castle  are  extremely  fine ;  and  duringthe  summer 
months,  a  residence  here  is  considered  much  more  desirable  than  in 
the  city  below. 

There  are  no  other  towns  in  the  isle  of  Zante ;  but  numerous  villages 
and  hamlets,  many  of  them  singular  in  the  beauty  of  their  situation. 
The  country  on  the  skirts  and  ascent  of  Monte  Skopo  is  interesting 
from  the  number  of  villas,  convents,  and  chapels,  which  are  scattered 
over  its  broken  surface,  and  under  the  shade  of  the  olive-groves, 
covering  the  lower  part  of  this  mouatain..  Though  Zante  presents 
every-where  an  aspect  of  luxuriant  vegetation,  yet  the  number  of 
forest  trees  in  the  island  is  very  inconsiderable,  and  the,  epithet  of 
nemorosa  ZacipUkui  could  now  be  given  to  it  only  from  the  woods  of 
olive  which  border  the  coast,  and  the  fruit-trees  which  ar^  abundant 
over  the  surface  of  the  country. 

Few  remains  of  antiquity  occur  in  this  isle ;  in  part,  perhaps,  owing 
the  ravages-  of  the  Goths  when  they  look  it,  under  the  emperors 
Valerian  and  Gallienus.  At  the  village  of  Melinado,  some  portions 
of  granite  columns,  with  Ionic  capitals,  are  seen  in  a  church,  whiclj 
have  been  supposed  to  belong  to  an  ancient  temple  of  Diana.  About 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  a  sepulchral  stone  is  said  to  have 
been  found  in  digging  tl\e  foundation  of  a  Latin  church;  which, 
from  the  inscription  upon  it,  and  upon  an  urn  that  lay  beneath,  was 
tiiought  to  have  covered  the  ashes  of  Cicero*,  brought  hither  by  his 

•  The  iiiBcription  on  the  stone  is,  "M.  T.  CICERO.  HAVE.  ET.  TU.  TERTIA. 
ANTONIA."  The  urn  simply  bore  the  words,  «  AVE.  MAR.  TUL."  The  Latin 
Bishop  Ramondini,  who  wrote  ^  account  of  Zante,  about  sixty  years  ago,  {De  Zacipilhi 
AntiquilatUms  et  Fortand,)  has  described  this  sepuldiral  stone  and  urn. 
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slaves,  after  the  massacre  at  the  Foririian  villa.  The  supposition* 
however,  is  a  verj  tmcertain  one,  and  not  sufficiently  confinned  by 
historic  testimony. 

The  pi(ch-wells  of  Zante  are  a  natural  phenomenon,  which  may 
be  regarded  as  among,  the  antiquities  of  the  isle ;  since  they  were 
kno\\Ti  and  described  as  early  as  the  time  of  Herodotus ;  and  are 
mentioned  since  by  Fausanias,  Pliny,  and  other  authors.  They  are 
situated  about  ten  miles  from  the  city,  and  near  the  shore  of  the  bay, 
on  the  southern  side  of  the  island:  we  visited  this  spot,  which  is 
called  Chieri,  a  day  or  two  after  our  arrival  in  Zante.  A  small 
tract  of  marshy  land,  stretching  down  to  the  sea,  and  surrounded 
on  other  sides  by  low  eminences  of  limestone  or  a  bituminous  shale, 
is  the  immediate  situation  of  the  springs :  they  are  found  in  three  or 
four  different  places  of  the  morass,  appearing  as  small  pools;  the 
sides  and  bottom  of  which  are  thickly  lined  with  petroleum,  in  a 
viscid  state,  and  by  agitation  easily  raised  in  large  flakes  to  the 
surfece;  The  most  remarkable  of  these  pools  is  one  circular  in  form, 
about  50  feet  in  circumference,  and  a  few  feet  in  depth,  in  which 
the  petroleum  has  accumulated  to  a  considerable  quantity.  The 
water  of  the  spring,  which  is  doubtless  the  means  of  conveying  the 
mineral  upwards  to  the  surface,  forms  a  small  stream  ftx>m  the  pool; 
sensibly  impregnated  with  bituminous  matter,  which  it  deposits  in 
part,  as  it  flows  through  the  morasa :  the  other  pools  are  of  similar 
character.  The  petroleum  is  collected  generally  qnce  in  the  year ; 
and  the  average  quantity  obtained  from  the  Springs  is  said  to  be 
about  a  hundred  barrels ;  it  is  chiefly  used  for  the  caulking  of  vessels, 
not  being  found  to  answer  equally  well  for  cordage. 

It  is  a  striking  instance  of  the  stability  of  nature,  that  these  pitch- 
springs  should  have  continued  nearly  in  thesame  state  between  two  and 
three  thousand  years.  The  description  of  Herodotus  corresponds  well 
with  their  present  appearances*;  and  now:,  as  in  his  time,  the  pitch  is 

*  See  Herod,  lib.  iv.  195.  The  historian  q>eakB  of  the  tai^est  pool  as  about  70  feet 
in  circumference ;  and  Mr.  Wright  linds,  somewhat  further  from  the  shore  than  the  present 
pools,  a  circular  wall,  the  area  of  which  corresponds  with  this  size.     It  is  easily  conceivable 
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collected  by  drawing  it  from  Uie  pools  on  p.  bough  of  myrtle,  or 
other  shrub,  attached  to  a  pole.  It  is  a.  general  belid'  in  Zante, 
that  more,  pitch  is  brought  up  in  the  pools  19^  the  dme  of  earth- 
quakes ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  this  may  happen 
Gnim  the  agitation  given  to  the  strata  which  yields  this  mineral, 
The  country  in  the  vicinity  of  the.  springs  is  less  peopled  than  the 
rest  of  the  isle ;  and  the  low  bills  surrounding  the  marsh  are  chiefly 
grown  over  with  myrtle,  cystus,  locust-tree,  and  other  shrubs. 

The  greater  part  of  Zante  is  composed  of.  calcareous  rocks, 
which  fonn  the  range  of  hills  oai  the  western  side  of  the  island,  and 
the  insulated  mass  of  MoQte  Skopo  on  its  eastern  coast.  The  limer- 
stone  of  this  isle  doubtless  belongs  to  the  great  calcareous  formation 
of  Greece,  which  will  hereafter  be  noticed  in  various  places,  as 
well  in  the  diff<»'ent  varieties  of  marble  rocks*  as  also  in  the  extensive 
mountain  ranges  of  limestone  containing  fljot.  There  is  much 
difficulty  in  assigning  a  geological  place  to  some  parts  of  this  cal- 
careous formation ;  and  I  fovmd  a  certain  degree  of  this  in  regard 
to  the  limestone  of  Zante,  whicti  c^ntiot  be  described  as  primitive, 
though  I  observed  scarcely  any  vestiges  of  fos^U  j^mains  in  the  ^eat 
mass  of  the  rock.  I  must  UQt  omit,  ho>vever,  to  notice  the  form- 
ation of  gypsum,  which  appears  on  various  parts  of  its  surface, 
forming  many  of  the  projecting  points,  or  occupying  the  holloivs  ou 
the  side  of  Monte  Skopo :  and  ne^r  ^.  village  in  the  centre  of  the 
isle,.appraring  in  low,  round-back^  eminences,  bare  of  vegetation, 
and  presenting  a  singular  aspect  from  the  partial  lustre  of  the 
exposed  surface.  The  gypsum .  appears  to  be  principally  of  tjip 
grey  foliated  kind,  containing  spme  proportion  of  seleiiite.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it. lie?  .upon  the  ;limestODe;  and  from  their 


that  »uch  slight  change  in  situation  may  have  taken  place  during  this  long  interval  of 
time.  Merodotns  says,  that  any  thing  fiiUing  into  the  pool,  is  carried  under  gronnd,  and 
cornea  up  again  in  the  sea  at  the  distance  of  about  hdf  a  mile.  I  am  not  aware  that  this 
has  been  authenticated  by  any  recent -obserration.  Some  account  of  the  pitck-weli  of 
Zuite  is  ffvtfk  bi  Vitruvius  h'b.viiL  cap.  3. 
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relation  they  may  p^haps  be  considered  as  the  first  -  floetz  lime* 
stone,  and  floetz  gypsum  of  the  Wernerian  arrangement ;  an  opinion 
which  is  further  rendered  probable  from  the  presence  of  Uie  shale 
i)eds  and  bituminous  springs  among' these  strata.  The  eminences  to 
the  north  of  the  city  of  Zante,  which  form  the  beautiful  scaiery 
already  described,  seem  to  be  composed  of  an  argillaceous  sand- 
stone, containing  probably  some  calcareous  matter.  These  rocks 
rest  also  on  the  limestone  of  the  island. 

It  is  probable  that  few  spots  on  the  earth  are  more  subject  to 
earthquakes  than  this  little  isle.  It  is  not  a  rare  occurrence  to 
hare  two  or  three  in  the  month;  and  I  am  informed  that  in  the 
summer  of  1811,  for  thirty  ot  fwty  successive  days,  it  was  usual 
to  experience  several  shocks  eath  day.  The  occasional  violence  of 
these  earthquakes  is  testified  by  the  breaches  in  the  castle  walls^ 
smd  by  cracks  in 'different  buildings  of  the  city.  Their  sphere 
seems  to  be  very  limited,  seldom  extending  beyond  the  isles  in  the 
vicinity, '  and  some  parts  of  the  neighbouring  continent;  and 
occasionally,  as  it  appears,  still  more  entirely  confined  to  this  island. 
From  the  information  I  was  able  to  collect  here,  the  motion  or 
sense  of  motion  in  diese  earthquakes  is  described  to  be  more  fre* 
quentty  that  of  undulation  than  of  vibration  or  concussion;  a 
mode  of  action  which  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  with  any  of-  the 
common  agencies  of  physical  force  by  impulse.  It  was  further 
stated  to  me  at  Zante,  and  the  statement  is  confirmed  by .  the 
history  of  earthquakes  elsewhere,  that  their  occurrence  is  usually 
preceded  by  a  peculiar  state  of  the  air;  which  some  describe  as 
a  heaviness  or  oppressiveness;  others  with  the  stronger  expression  of 
a  sulphureous  atmosphere ;  and  this,  as  it  appears,  independently 
of  the  season  of  the  year.  Another  remarkable  fact  is,  that  they 
are  generally  followed  by  rain,  a  statement-  which  I  received  on 
good  authcHity  as  well  at  Zante  as  at  Santa  Maura,  and  on  the 
continent  of  Albania*.     ■-  It  is  not  easy  tp  account  for  such  cir- 

*  I  did  not  learn  thai  the  earthquakes  here  shew  any  particular  connection  witb 
the  occurrence  of  the  Sirocco  wind. 
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cumstances  with  the  idea  of  a  single  local  action ;  and  were  I 
to  venture  an  opinion  on  the  subject,  I  should  think  it  much,  more 
probable  that  earthquakes  are  an  electrical  phenomenon;  the  effect 
of  elecLricol  movement  and  distribution,  rather  than  the  result  pf 
any  direct  chemical  agency;  as  seems  to  have  been  generally  sur- 
mised. That  great  electrical  inequalities  and  changes  do  occur,  in 
the  body  of  the  earth  is  rendered  by  analogy  very  probable;  and 
a  reference  to  such  changes  will  best .  explain  the  occasional  extent 
of  earthquakes,  their  more  frequent  occurrence  in  warm  climates, 
the  nature  of  the  motion,  and  the  atmospherical  phenomena  which 
precede  and  follow  them.  Fewer  lights  have  yet  been  thrown  on 
this,  subject  than  might  perhaps  have  been  expected  from  the 
general  progress  of  science. 

.  The  commerce  of  Zante,  as  I  have  already  stated,  is  maintained 
entirely  by  the  produce  of  its  plains.  Currants,  oil,  and  wine 
form  the  chief  articles  of  export;  of  which  the  first  is  by  far 
the  most  importuit,  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  land  in  cultivation 
being  occupied v  by  the  vine  which  produces  this  fruit.  Its. culture 
is  carried  on  with  much  neatness ;  and  in  the  month  of 
June,  when  the  flower  is  out,  the  aspect  of  the  great  vineyards 
on  the  plain  becomes  singularly  rich  and  beautiful.  The  currants 
are  gathered  about  the  beginning  of  September,  somewhat  sooner 
than  other  grapes ;  they  are  spread  abroad  for  eight .  or  twi  days ; 
and  are  usually  ready  for  packing  by  the  end  of  September,  or  the 
beginning  of  October.  The  average  annual  produce  of  curraiits 
in  Zante,  for  the  last  few  years,  has  been  upwards  of  7*000,000 lbs,; 
the  crop  of  1812  was  estimated  at  8,000,000  lbs. ;  a  large  propor- 
tion of  which  quantity  is  exported  to  England,  for  the  consumption 
of  this  country.  As  the  imports  into  Zante  are  not  large,  a  cout 
sid^^le  part  of  the  payment  for  cargoes  of  currants  is  made  in 
specie,  the  transactions  in  which  were  formerly  carried  on  through 
Treiste  and  Venice;. but  during  the  war  have  been  in  great 
measure  transferred  to  Malta.  The  consumption  of  the  ardcle 
app^rs  to  have  been  increasing;  and  in  1809  it  was  calculated 
11 
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thai,  of  about  21,000,000lbs.,  the  produce  chiefly  of  Zante,  Patias, 
Cephalonia,  and  Thrace,  nearly  17,000,000  lbs.  were  bou^t  up 
for  export  before  the  end  of  Septembs".  The  price  of  currants  at 
Zante  varies  from  14*.  to  IBs.  per  cwt.,  exclusive  of  shipping 
cxpences.  They  have  been  reported  somewhat  inferior  to  the  fruit 
of  the  Morea ;  but  probably  thra-e  is  little  real  difference  in  quality. 
The  new  currants  are  always  brought  upon  the  dinner-tables  at 
Zante,  as  a  part  of  the  dessert. 

The  produce  of  oil  in  Zante  averages  about  60,000  barrels  every 
two  years ;  that  of  wine  is  said  to  be  4,000  barrels,  besides  which  there 
is  a  considerable  export  of  oranges,  lemons,  &:c.  That  the  trade 
of  the  island  is  progressive  may  be  inferred  from  the  increase  of 
the  customs ;  which,  if  I  rightly  recollect,  were  farmed  in  1813  fof 
about  7d,000  dollars ;  a  much  larger  sum  than  they  had  been 
accustomed  to  produce.  The  English  government  of  the  isles  has 
doubtless  contributed  to  this  prosperity. 

The  imports  into  Zante  are  small  in  colonial  and  manufactured 
articles,  which,  until  lately,  were  chiefly  supplied  frran  Venice  and 
other  Italian  ports ;  but  now  in  great  measure  through  Malta.  The 
principal  article  of  import,  however,  is  com ;  the  supply  of  wWch 
from  the  island  itself,  is  not  nearly  adequate  to  its  consumption.  I 
have  heard  it  estimated,  that  about  a  third  of  the  com  consumed 
was  grown  in  the  isle ;  another  third  obtained  by  the  l^diours  of  the 
Zantiotes,  who  go  over  to  the  Morea  to  assist  in  the  tillage  and 
harvest ;  and  the  remaining  third  purchased  with  m«Miey  from  (he 
same  quarter..  The  vicinity  of  the  Morea  to  Zante  is  further  import- 
ant, as  affording  a  regular  supply  of  cattle,  poultry,  and  other 
articles  for  the  consumption  of  the  island.  It  inay  be  noticed, 
that  no  English  house  is  yet  settled  here,  nor  in  any  other  of  the 
Ionian  Isles.  Were  such  an  establishment  to  be  made,  I  should 
think  it  probable  that  the  consumption  of  British  goods  might  b<5 
increased  by  the  more  regular  and  various  supply. 

The  population  of  Zante  in  its  habits  and  manners,  as  well  as 
in  its  costume  and  language,  is  intermediate  between  the  Greek 
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and  Italian  character ;  a  statement  wiiicb  may  be  extended  generally 
to  all  the  people  of  the  Ionian  Isles.  The  long  dominion  of  the 
Venetians  in  these  islands,  and  their  constant-  commercial  intercourse 
with  them,  has  tiaturally  produced  this  change  on  the  original  Greek 
population.  Whether  the  influence  has  been  altogether  beaeficial, 
may  admit  of  some  donbt ;  and  here,  as  ia  other  similar  cases,  it 
will  perhaps  be  foand  that  intermixture  has  impaired  the  uoity 
and  strength  of  the  character,  without  adding  to  any  of  its  moral 
or  social  virtues.  Even  though  enjoying  more  civil  liberty,  the 
Greeks  of  the  Seven  Isles  are  in  some  respects  inferior  to  those  of  the 
continent  of  Turkey ;  their  exterior  is  less  dignified,  their  manners 
more  corrupt,  and  they  shew  less  capability  of  again  becoming  a 
people.  It  would  be  too  hasty  a  theory,  however,  to  attribute  this 
simply  to  admixture  with  strangers ;  since  there  have  doubtless  been 
other  causes  contributing  to  the  effect.  One. principal  cause  must  be 
admitted  in  the  nature  of  the  Venetian  government ;  which,  whatever 
may  have  been  its  merits  at  home,  was  certainly  open  to  great  abuses 
in  its  provincial  administration.  The  governors  and  other  officers  seat 
to  the  islands,  were  usually  of  noble  family,  and  often  of  decayed 
fortune ;  men  who  undertook  the  office  as  a  speculation  of  interest^ 
and  executed  it  accordingly.  ..Bribery,  and  every  mode  <^  illegal 
practice,  were  carried  on  openly  ;  toleration  for  a  crime  might  easily 
be  purchased ;  and  the  laws,  in  many  respects  imperfect  th^nselves^ 
were  rendered  wholly  null  by  the  corruption  of  the  judges.  Under 
this  iaulty  government,  differrait  factions  arose  in  the  islands.  The 
petty  insular  aristocracy  furnished  individuals,  who,  by  a  more  ample 
use  of  corruption,  obtained  local  influence,  and  formed  themselves 
into  parties,  which  overawed  the  laws,  and.  oppressed  the  peoplo. 
These  parties  opposed  each  other,  in  some  instances  even  by  a  sort 
of  trifling  warfare;  murders  were  extremely  frequent;  and  the  general 
state  of  society  was  depraved  and  corrupt  I  have  heard  it  stated, 
on  sure  authority,  that  the  number  .of  assassinations  in  Zante  has 
occasionally  been  more  than  one  for  each  day  in  the  year ;  a  singular 
fact  in  a  population  of  only  forty  thousand  souls.    At  the«anie  time, 
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literature  made  slow  advances  in  the  islands  ;  and  the  refinements  of 
social  life  were  but  partially  known  to  their  inhabitants. 

In  some  respects  the  condition  of  Zante  and  the  nei^bouring  isles 
has  certainly  been  improved  since  the  English  occupied  ^m.  The 
Actions,  if  not  extinguished,  are  at  least  held  in  restraint;  assas- 
sinations are  now  rare ;  and  the  laws  are  executed  with  greater  fiddity. 
The  state  of  society,  however,  is  still  on.  a  low:  footing  among  this 
people.  In  the  city  of  Zante,  the  largest  in  the  islesi  there  are  few 
families,  who,  from  their  habits  or  cultivation,  are  disposed  to.  the 
better  forms  of  social  intercourse,  or  are  capable  of  adopting  th»n. 
The  nobility,  of  the  isle,  chiefly  Counts  of  Venetian  creation^ 
though  not  inferior  to  those  of  the  principal  towns  in  Sicily,  yet  in 
general  are  men  of  little  refinement ;  and  in  their  modes .  of  life 
scarcely  equal  to  the  middle  classes  of  English  society.  It  is  cc»n- 
mon,  indeed,  to  send  their  sons  to  Italy  to  reside  and  study  there ; 
but  these  young  men,  returning  home,  find  no  worthy  object  to  engage 
their  talents,  or  render  their  attainments  useful,  and  soon  relapse  into 
the  common  routine  of  a  Zantiote  life. 

Female  society  scarcely  can  be  said  to  exist  here.  The, ancient 
habits  of  the  country  still  confine  the  women  in  great  measure  to 
their  own  houses,  and  equally  limit  their  education  to  the  mort 
trifling  and  common-place  attainments.  There  are,  doubtless,  some 
exceptions  to  this  character,  but  it  is  accurate  as  respects  the  general 
population  of  the  island.  Afl:er  all,  it  may  be  admitted,  that  this 
state  of  society  is  -  not  much  below  that  of  Sicily,  or  even  of 
greater  communities  in  the  south  of  Europe;  where  there  are  fewer 
circumstances  to  explain  or  excuse  it,  than  in  the  small  provincial 
population  of  the  Seven  Isles. 

In  matters  of  religion  alone,  their  connection  with  Venice 
appears  to  have  had  Uttle  influence  on  the  people  of  Zante.  Their 
adherence  to  the  Greek  church  is  rigidly  maintained  ;  and  though  Uie 
Catholic  worship  is  tolerated,  and  there  is  a  Catholic  establishmrait  in 
the  island  :  yet,  it  is  obvious,  that  the  iedings  of  the  Greeks  towards 
their  brethren  of  the  Latin  church  are  by  no  means  of  a  cordial  kind. 
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I  had  the  opportunity  of  marking  this  at  a  public  dinoer  in  ih& 
city,  where  the  resident  heads  of  the  two  churches  were  present,  and 
where  difierent  toasts  were  given,  that  called  ibrth  some  sentimait  on 
the  subject.  The  superior  of  the  Greek  church  in  Zante  is  the  Fro- 
topapas  (krrer  *,  —  a  Tenerable  and  pleasing  old  man,  —  who,  in  his 
office,  is  subordinate  to  a  bishop,  resident  in  Cephalonia.  In  the  exercise 
of  their  religion,  the  people  of  the  isles,  not  f^tered  like  the  Greeks  of 
the  continent,  indulge  theoiselres  in  all  its  exterior  ceremonies ;  on  a 
much  smaller  scale,  indeed,  than  those  of  Ca&olic  countries,  but 
equally  numerous  and  laboured  in  their  details.  In  the  early  part  of 
]81S,  I  WW  at  Zante  during  a  part  of  the  carnival,  and  witnessed 
many  of  the  processions,  street-masquerades,  &c.  wfaidi  take  place 
during  this  tipie.  A  more  |deasing  spectacle  was  the  festival  of  All- 
Saints,  in  tlie  spring  of  the  same  year;  cddirated  among  the 
(riive-grove^  near  the  city,  where  half  the  popnlation  of  the  place  was 
assembled  in  thdr  best  dresses,  some  walking,  soone  dancing,  othons 
playing  on  the  guitar,  or  fbrmiiig  a  part  in  the  religknis  processions ; 
WBtd.  various  groqpCB  dining  mider  the  shade  of  the  otive  trees,  acoord-t- 
ing  to  the  custom  of  the  day.  I  was  in  Zante  also  on  Easter  Stmday, 
the  observance  of  whidi  is  rendered  iotepcsting  by  the  interchange 
of  visits,  salutations,  and  pasto^ggs,  which  takes  ^ace  amOng 
all  the  inhabitants.  Every  greeting  on  this  day  is  accompanied 
by  the  expression  of  X^trSe  (•fffn ;  and  there  is  a  friendly  and  a 
common  intercourse  of  all,  well  adapted  to  the  occasion  which 
calls  it  forth. 

There  are  few  public  amusements  of  any  kind  in  Zante.  At  the  time 
I  was  there,  the  question  was  agitated,  whether  an  opera  might  not  be 
safely  admitted  into  the  city ;  and  I  heard  various  opinions  on  this 
subject  among  the  principal  inhabitants.  The  prevailing  sentiment 
appeared  adverse  to  it ;  mid  even  many  of  those  who  did  not  object  on 
the  score  of  religion  or  morals,  yet  spoke  of  the  evil  of  changing  the 
ancient  habits  of  the  people ;  and  especially  of  the  female  part  of  the 
community.  The  English  garrison  of  the  island  occasionally  gave  balls 

"*  An  the  prieste  under  the  Greek  cbnrch  being  called  jx^Mts,  this  thk  is  equivalent  to 
that  of  first  priest 
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•and  other  entertainments,  which,  however,  are  only  v&cy  parUally 
frequented  by  the  natives. 

The  language  spoken  in  Za&te  aad  the  other  Ionian  isles,  is  a 
dialect  of  the  Romaic,  much  corrupted  by  its  admixture  with  Italian 
words  and  phraseology.  The  effect  of  Ais  admixture  is  often  very 
ludicrous,  or  what  might  be  even  provoking  to  the  scholar,  who  seeks 
in  the  modem  Greek  the  remains  of  that  language  to  which  his  early 
veneration  has  been  given.  Such  expressions  frequently  occur  as 
"  ta  compUmenta  mou  ;"  "  o  Kapitanos  tou  Brigantmou"  ^.  Never- 
theless, amidst  all  this  c<»Tuption  of  dialect,  and  the  further  novdty 
which  the  prommciation  by  accent  gives  to  the  ear,  the  stranger  will 
speedily  recognise,  in  the  language  of  Zante,  the  basis  from  which  it 
is  derived,  and  will  feel  the  singularity  of  listening  to  phrases  from 
peasants  and  children  in; streets,  which  have .  hitherto  been  known  to 
him  only  in  the  society  of  the  .learned,  and  the  wrilings  of  former 
ages.  He  now  hears  the  island  spok^  of  under  its  ancient  name  of 
Zakynthos ;  the  accent  being  laid  on  the  first  syllable  of  the  word ;  and 
listois  also  to  the  name  of  Ithaca,  familiarly  employed  by  the  inha- 
bitants. Among  the  higb^  classes,  however,  the  use  of  Italian  seents 
to  be  more  frequent  than  that  of  the  Romaic,  the  Venetian  dialect 
of  that  language  being  chiefly  employed. 
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CHAP.    II. 

UODERN  BISTORT  OF  THE  IONIAN  ISLES.  —  GREEK  KEWSFAPERS.  —  GARRISON 
AT  ZANTE.  —  CEPHALONIA  :  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  ISLAND.  —  AHeOSTOLI : 
ANTiQUITIES  :   POPULATION  AND  STATE  OF  SOCIETT.  —  ISLE  OF  CERIGO. 

*"  I  ■'HE  history  of  Zante  is  comprized  graterally  ia  tiiat  of  the  Ionian 
Isles.  The  rapid  decay  of  the  eastern  empire,  and  the  active 
policy  of  the  Venetians,  during  the  pmod  of  the.  Crusades,  threw  the 
is]ands,together  with  various  portions  of  the  adjoining  continent,  into 
the  hands  of  this  enterprising  people,  during  the  thirteenth  centaryi. 
Some  parts  of  those  acquisitions  vote  afterwards  permanently  taken^ 
and  others  occupied  for  a  time  by  the  Turks,  when  that  nation'  was 
in  the  height  of  conquest  and  military  pow^ ;  but  they  did  not'long 
retain-  any  of  the  Ionian  Isles ;  and  the  dominion  of  the  Venetians 
continued  in  this  sea,  with  little  interruption,  for  more  than  300  years. 
In  later  times,  thie  political  situation  of  the  isles  has  been  much  more 
fliKrtuating.  The  successes  of  the  French  in  Italy,  in  the  campaign 
of  1797,  gave  them,  by  the  treaty  of  Campo  Fonnio,  this  possession, 
together  with  others  of  the  Venetian  colonies.  The  various  events 
succeeding  in  (he  Mediteiranean,  rendered  thct  situation  of  the  isles 
for  two  or  three  years  v&j  precarious  and  disturbed ;  and  it  was  not 
till  March  18Q1,  that  a  s^tled.form  was  given  to  their  gov«imient, 
by  a 'treaty  between  Russia  and  the  Porte,  in  which  these  powers 
agreed  to  guarantee  their  exist^ice  as  a:  distinct  state,  paying,  how- 
ever, a  certain  tribute  to  the  ■  Porte,  under  the  name  of  "  The 
Republic  of  the  Seven  Isles."  The  integrity  of  this  Republic, 
consisting  of  the  Isles  of  Corfo,  Cephalonia,  Zante,  Santa-Maura, 
Ithaca,  Cerigo,  and  Paxo,  was  furdier  made  an  article  between 
England  and  France  in  the  treaty  of  Amiens.  The  small  common- 
wealth, so  constituted,  had  a  population  of  about  300,000  souls ; 
allied,  indeed,  by  origin,  language,  and  habits,  but  so  divided  Irora 
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their  insular  situatioii,  that  they  could  have  no  political  efficiency, 
even  under  circumstances  more  &vourable  than  the  present  condition 
of  European  politics  and  warfare.  At  the  head  of  the  Republic,  the 
government  of  which  was  fixed  at  Corfu,  was  placed  the  Prince 
Commuto,  a  Zanliote  nobleman,  whose  rank  and  integrity  recom- 
mended him  to  a  situation,  which  he  filled  with  honour  and  propriety. 
The  Prince,  now  advanced  in  years,  resides  at  present  in  Zante, 
where  his  estates  are  situated,  and  maintains  in  private  life  the  respect 
-which  formerly  was  ^ven  to  his  public  situation. 

The  renewal  of  the  war  did  not  directly  affect  the  Ionian  Isles, 
but  l^ey  could  not  long  escape,  in  a  contest  which  successively 
involved  every  part  of  Europe.  'Die  naval  forces  of  Russia,  with  a 
few  land  troops,  a&rded  than  protection  during  the  war,  which 
terminated  in  the  treaty  of  Tilsit ;  but  by  the  terms  of  this  treaty 
they  were  consigned  over  to  the  French  empire,  and  immediately 
garrisoned  by  French  troops.  ITie  government  establidied  in  Corfu 
a&cted  to  give  a  certain  degree  of  legislative  freedom  to  the  people, 
and  to  restore  various  nsagee  of  tiie  ancient  Greeks.  Theredtoning  by 
Olympiads  was  to  be  renewed ;  Olympic  games  were  to  be  celebrated 
at  each  period  of  four  years ;  asaA  iron  medals  to  be  distributed  as 
prises.  These  projects  had  a  mighty  aspect  in  the  columns  of  the 
Monitem-,  but  this  was  b\\  ;  and  if  ihey  were  designed  to  influence 
the  minds  of  the  continental  Greeks,  thrar  effect  was  speedily  lost  in 
the  train  of  succeeding  events. 

Early  in  18tO,  a  smail  English  expedititm  left  Si(^ly,  under  the 
command  of  Genend  Oswald,  destined '  to  act  against  ifae  Ionian 
Isles.  Zante,  Cephalonia,  Ithaca,  and  Cerigo  were  taken  almost 
without  opposition.  In  Santa-M&uva,  the  French  garrison  made  a 
longer  resistance,  but  was  finally  compelled  to  surrender.  Coriii,  and 
the  small  adjoining  Isleof  Paxo,  alone  remained  in  the  French  power; 
the  garrison  of  the  former  being  much  stronger  than  the  whole  dis- 
poseable  force  in  the  captured  isles,  and  our  <mly  (tensive  m^ns 
therefore  bring  a- maritime  blockade.  In  this  state  the  afiairs  of  the 
Ionian  Isles  continued  from  1810  to  thelate  peace ;  two  islands  being 
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subject  to  the  French*  under  the  iounediate  command  of  General 
Denzdot ;  the  remaining  five,  which  contain  a  population  of  nearlif 
140,000  souls,  being  under  tlie  prote<^on  of  Ae  En^ish,  with  the 
title  of  "  TTie  Liberated  Ionian  Isles."  At  the  time  I  am  now  writing, 
it  is  still  uncertain  how  this  little  conrnmnity  will  be  disposed  of, 
under  the  internal  «rrangemente  rflhe  great' powers  of  Europe.  An 
independence,  imder  the  common  guarantee  of  England,  Russia, 
France,  and  Austria,  would  probably,  on  the  whole,  be  the  condition 
most  &vourable  to  the  intecests  of  the  people. 

While  the  islands  continued  under  British  government,  con- 
siderable, perhaps  -too  great,  deference  was  paid  to  their  ancient 
institutions.  The  Venetian  laws  were  maintained,  and  their  executum 
committed  in  each  isle  to  four  of  the  principal  inhabitants,  with  a 
president,  or  Capo  del  goverm,  which  office  wets  always  filled  by  the 
c^ief  English  military  officer  in  the  island.  Corfu  being  ponesaed 
by  the  French,  the  seat  of  the  general  government,  civil  and  military, 
was  established  at  Zante ;  and  hither  were  brought  all  appeals  from 
the  other  isles,  with  a  further  reference  to  our  authorities  in  Sicily,  to 
which  the  command  was  sUll  subordinate.^  At  the  time  I  was  in  the 
Ionian  Isles,  Major-Generd  Atrey  hdd  this  command,  and  so  ful- 
filled its  duUes  as  to-  mrait  and  obtain  ths  attachment  of  the  popu- 
lation c(»nraitted  to  his  charge  :  he  was  sncceeded  in  the  spring 
of  1813  by  General  Campbell,  who  has  remained  in  the  islands  sines 
this  period. 

Hie  English  government,  short  as  was  its  duration,  ha6  certainly 
been  bendicial  to  this  welfare  of  the  isles :  their  commexce  has 
experienced  some  increase ;  and  the  revenues,  which  were  formerly 
abused  to  party  purposes,  have,  during  this  time,  been  devoted  to 
the  internal  improvement  of  ^e  country,  the  repair  of  Ae  fortifica- 
tions, and  the  construction  or  imin-ovenkent  of  roads.  The  police  of  &e 
towns,  in  the  difierent  isles,  has  also  been  amended:  assassinations, 
as  i  have  before  mentioned,  rendered  very  uncommon;  and  the 
influence  of  factious  parties  much  repressed.  These  ^evils  may 
possibly  again  occur ;  but  it  is  som^hii^  to  hav.e  shewn  the  ,pqif5i- 
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bility  and  advuitage  of  thdr  removal.  Ii  might  perhaps  have  been 
well,  while  retaining  authority  in  the  isles,  had  we  done  more,  in 
establishing  a  college  here,  for  the  general  education  both  of  the 
insutar  and  continental  Greeks.  Such  an  institution,  the  larger  the 
scale  of  which  the  better,  would  have  been  honourable  to  ourselves, 
eminently,  useful  to  the  Greeks,  and  of  very  beneficial .  influence  to 
all  our  future  relations  with  this  people.  The  idea,  however,  has  not 
been  wholly  neglected  ;  a  young  Greek,  who  resided  some  years  in 
London,  and  was  well  known  under  the  name  of  Plato,  having  been 
sent  out  by  government  some  time  since,  for  the  purpose  of  establish- 
ing a  scho(^  in  Zante.  It  may  be  apprehoided,  however,  that  the 
scale  of  their  design  is  too  small  to  answer  alt  the  purposes  that  might 
be  e6fected  in  this  valuable  object.  t 

An  Italian  newspaper  formerly  existed  in  Zante.  While  main- 
taining this,  another  was  set  on  foot  about  two  years  ago,  in  the 
Homaic  language,  under  the  title  of  'E^fufig  rm  Itnaiuv  EXiv$i^ftnw 
Nifo-Mv,  protected  by  the  English,  and  under  the  immediate  direction 
of  an  intelligent  young  man,  of  the  name  of  Zerv6,  a  native  of  Corfu : 
this  paper  is  printed  once  or  twice  a^week,  according  to  the  supply 
of  intelligence.  The  types,  which  were  procured  from  Venice,  are 
sufficiently' good;  and  the  general  appearance  of  the  paper  neater 
and  more  correct  than  the  Corfiote  Gazette,  under  the  French 
influence,  to  which  it  was  opposed*.  Tlie  style  of  the  leading 
article,  to  employ  an  English  phrase,  is  usually  very  good,  and  less 
corrupted  by  foreign  idioms  than  is  common  in  the  application  of  the 
Romaic  to  modern  European  topics.  By  the  suggestion  of  Sir 
W.  GeJl,  the  scheme  of  the  paper  has  been  extended  to  die  report  of 
intelligence  from  continentalGreece;  and  a  direct  correspondence 

^  Tbia  Corfiote  Gazette  had  a  fVench  translation  i^)pet)ded  to  the  Gi«ek,  and  waa 
circulated  with  asaidui^  throu^  the  JjeranL  A  third  Greek  pqier  is  printed  at  Vieona, 
cs^ed  tt}^  EuniuuK  TiAryfxftf,  which  seems  to  be  conducted  with  soniQ  teloit,  and  cAtaina 
circulation  from  the  constant  intercqurse  of  the  commercial  Greeks  with  the  Austrian 
dominions.  A  literary  journal  also  has  been  established  at  Vienna,  called  the  E{>."s  <•  A>yM;, 
under  the  direcUon  of  Antiiimus  Oan,  a  literary  Greek  c^  s<nne  r^wte. 
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established  with  Athens,  to  supply  inibmiation  as  to  the  pursuits  of 
travellers  and  progress  of  discovery ;  thus  giving  the  publication  some 
value  beyond  that  of  a  mere  journal  of  pasung  events. 

One  of  the  principal  Zantiotes  of  later  times,  is  George  Ventoti, 
who  has  gircn  his  countrymen,  and  the  Gre^s  at  large,  a  very 
valuable  work,  in  his  At^atev.  T^Xmovoit  ;  a  dictionary  of  the  Romaic, 
Italian,  and  IVench  languages,  in  three  volumes  4to.,  published  at 
Vienna  in  1790.  He  has  also  published  a  Komaic  and  French 
Grammar,  and. a  History  of  America  in  four. volumes.  Ventoti, 
I  believe,  now.  resides  in  some  situation  at  Vienna.  Demetrius 
Gutzeli,  another  Zantiote,  translated  the  Jerusalem  Delivered,  which 
translation  was  published  at  Vienna  in  1807*  * 
.  The  British  garrison  at  Zante,  when  I  was  there,  consisted  of 
a^.few  companies  of  the  35th  regiment,  companies  of  the  Corsican 
rangers,  and  Calabrese  corps,  and  the  Greek  light  infantry.  The 
35th  bad  remained  in  the  islands  since  they  wae  taken  from  th« 
French ;  a  fine  re^meot,  and  one  that,  from  its  k)ng  continuance 
in  the  Medit^ranean,  had  acquired  much  adaptation  to  the  manners 
of  the  south  c^  Europe.  Most  of  the  children  of  the  soldiers  spoke 
Italian  fluently ;  and  many  of  Uie  younger  ones,  the  Greek  dialect 
of  the  Zantiotes.  The  situation  of  this  regiment  in  Zimte  was 
easy,  and  even  luxurious;  the  climate  fine;  provisions,  wine,  firuit, 
&c.  extremely  cheap ;  and  nnich  good  will  existing  between  the 
soldiers  and  (he  natives.  Their  only  extra  service  was  the  easy  one 
of  bearing  a  part  in  the  religious  processicms  of  the  Greek  church. 
Besides  the  band  of  the  regiment,  two  files  of  English  soldiers 
might  gen^^y  be  seen  with  these  processions ;  each  man  carrying  in 
his  h&od  a  l^hted  taper,  and  fulfilling  their  parts  with  propriety 
and  decency  of  manner.  The  contrast  was  striking  in  such  cases 
between  the  open  and  full  countenance  of  the  Englishmen,  and  the 
more  contracted,  darker,  and  broads  visages  of  the  Greek  religious- 


*  Tbia  trandBticm  b'  nude  in  the  venui  pditicit  a  i^le  which  the  usage  of  several 
ecnturiea  has  sanctioiied  to  the  poets  of  modem  Greece. 
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functionaries.  The  officers  of  die  regiment  partook  in  the  same 
comforts  as  the  men,  complaining  chiefly  of  the  want  of  promotion, 
which  was  a  ctmaequence  of  their  easy  and  unvarying  life.  I'hey 
had  not,  however,  much  intimate  society  wiUi  the  native  families 
of  Zante ;  the  difference  of  manners  precluding  in  great  degree  any- 
other  intercourse  Uian  that  of  general  civility. 

The  Greek  regimoit  afforded  a  singular  spectacle  at  the  time  I 
first  visited  Zante.  Nearly  a  thousand  men,  drawn  chiefly  from  the 
MfKea  and  Albania,  many  of  them  from  the  district  of  the  ancient 
Lacedemon,  were  assembled  together  in  their  native  dresses,  some- 
what such  as  I  shall  hereafter  describe,  in  speaking  of  the  Albanian 
soldiers.  They  were  marahalled  and  disciplined  according  to  our 
tactics ;  and,  though  not  speaking  a  word  of  En^ishj  received  the  word 
of  command  in  this  unknown  language.  Their  officers,  d^ive-fourths 
of  which  were  Albanians  or  Moriotes,  the  remainder  Enj^isb,  were 
already  habited  in  a  superb  drets,  ct^aed  in  various  parts  irom  ancient 
costume.  The  mini  did  not  recerre  their  uniform  till  some  time 
alt^vards,  Dor  did  their  appearance  gain  much  by  the  intermixture 
it  afforded  between  the  English  and  their  own  national  dress.  It 
is  true  indeed,  that  red  was  tiie  military  garb  of  the  Spartans  iu 
eld  times,  but  the  resemblance  went  little  farther  than  to  the  odour 
q(  ^e  ill-made  jackets,  whidi  came  out  from  England  for  Uiis 
modern  Greek  r^ment.  The  discipline  of  the  men,  when  I  saw 
them,  was  little  advanced,  and  there  seemed  a  singular  inaptitude  to 
acquire  it;  their  appearance  and  movements  were  in  all  respects 
curiously  rude  and  unccHiUi.  The  band  had  made  greater  advances 
than  their  countrymen  in  the  lunks,  and  already  perfcnmed  pur 
English  airs  with  some  degree  of  skill.  The  progress  of  the  re^ment 
waa  certainly  much  retarded  by  its  vicinity  to  the  Morea;  whidk 
easily  enabled  those  to  desert  who  became  weary  of  the  service,  and 
of  a  more  correct  discipline  than  was  accordant  with  their  f<»rmei;<, 
habits.  Such  desertions  iiequently  occurred,  and  though  the  ranks 
were  much  replenished  from  the  same  source,  yet  the  effect  was 
obviously  adverse  to  the  welfare  of  the  regiment.    Soon  after  this 
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time,  Achmet  Pasha;  sucoessor  to  Veli  Pasha  in  the'  Morea,  did 
something,  though  from  other  motives,  to  check  this  evil,  ■.  by 
executing  eleven  men  who  had  deserted  from  Zante,'  and  been 
taken  by  his  scJdiers  in  the  Morea.  Still  it  '  -was  thought 
desirable  on  various  accounts  to  transfer  the' Greek  regiment  to 
Sicily;  and  they  sidled  from  the  isles  with  that  destination  in 
February  1813.  Il  was  supposed  that  there  might  be  much  t&- 
luctance  to  this  measure ;  but  the  men  were  -  embarked  ^mthout 
difficulty,  and  even  testified  some  enthusiasm  on.  the  occasitm.  ■ 
It  has  since  been  attempted  to  raise  anoth^  Greek  raiment  on 
the  same  footing ;  and  had  the  war  continued,  this  would  havtt 
been  efieoted.  There  va»  certainly  some  national  policy  in  the 
measure,  as  connecting  us  more  intimately  with  a  people  and 
country,  which  of  late  have  again  been  brought  within  the  compass 
of  European  politics;  and  to  which  future  events  may  give  much 
greater  importance  in  the  balance  of  European  power.* 


I  From  Zante  I  made  a  shwt  excursion  to  the  neighbo'Uring  isle 
of  Ceplialonia,  the  largest^of  those  in  the  Ionian  Sea-f-.  From  the 
bay  of  Zante  to  the  harbour  of  Argostoli,  tfae  capital  of  Cephdlonia, 
is  a  distance  of  30  miles.  This  port  branches  deeply  into-  the 
island ;  and  Aigosbcdi,  from  its  situation,  is  entirdy  shut  out  from 
the  sea,  fonning  a  secure  harbour,  but  difficult  of  egress  when  the 
wind  is  from  any  west  or  south  quarter. .  On  the  same  arm  of  the 
sea,    but  on  the  opposite  side,    and    nearer    to    its   mouth  than 


*  We  had  the  t^^rtunil^  of  seeifig,  while  in  Zante,  the  beauUM  frieze  fr<Hn  the 
Temple  of  Apollo  at  Phjrgalio,  in  the  Morea ;  which  had  recently  been  brought  here 
hy  the  English  and  Oerman  gentlemai,  who  conjointly  had  diKOvered,  and  obtained  it 
by  ezoavatkxi.  It  it  gratifying  to  leem  Ihat  thii  admirable  examj^e  of  aatient  art  is 
fiaally  to  be  bron^t  to  England. 

f  Thia  eKCursion  was  made  in  February,  1813,  after  returning  to  Zante  from  my  first 
jpomey  on  the  continent  of  Turkey ;  but  I  have  narrated  it  in  this  place,  as  being  con- 
nected with  what  I  hare  to  say  of  the  Ionian  Isles. 
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Afgudioli*  staiLds  the  to^B  of  Lexouri,  containing  about  5,000 
people.  Argosttdi  itsel£  is  somewhst  less  populom,  but  is  better 
built,  &nd  has  been  tbe  se»t<  o£  the  insular  government.  The  toini 
stt%tches  about  ■  a  tiiil£  aloag  tbt  shore,  a  low  ridge  of  hills  rising 
behind,  'which  intdrveue  behind  this  brandi  of  the  gulph  and  tUe 
soutbeiu . coftst  of  :the  island;,  and  derive  a  luxuriant  aspect  froni 
the  villages^  oHte-grovest  and  vinejaxds  covering  their  declivity. 
The  efaofe-  of  the  gulph  opposite  the  town  affords  a  diffo-ent 
charaxrter;;  the  gronnd  asceoding  rapidly,  or  in  aome  places  even 
preoipitoytsly,' towards  the  lofty  ohain  of  hills  in  the  centre  of  the 
isle.'  The  acclivity  of  tbese  hills  is  scantily  covered  with  soil, 
except  in '  the  hollows^  or  on  the  ledges  they  form  in  their  asoent» 
where  ^  village  niay  here  and  there  be  seen  in  very  angular  situ* 
ations ;  surrounded  .generally  ly)r  viueyacds  and  xdive^tjees.  The 
remainder  of  the  mountain  surface  is  much  exposed,  and  presents 
a  peculiar  aspect  from  the  Irhiteness  of  the  limestone  of  which 
it  is  composed.  On  the  whole,  the  scenery  about  the  gulph  of 
Argostoli  is  of  a  very  pleasing  and  remarkable  kind. 

-Letters'  With  which  i  had  been .  favoured  by  General  Airey  and 
Mr.iForesti,  procured  me  a  very  polite  reception  from  Major  Du 
Bosset,  who  then  resided  at  Argostoli,  as  governor  of  the  island. 
TMs  igenUeman  -is  a  nativie  of  Switzerland,  but  has  been  long 
attached  to  the  British  service  in  difiercnt  situations,,  and  is  now 
Major  in  ^e  regiment  of  De  !RoUe.  At  this  time  he  had  AUed 
the  office  of  commandant  in -CephakuMa  for  about  two  ye»^,  and 
had  shewn  remarkable  activity  in  forwarding  various  schemes  of 
internal  improvement;  some  of  which  I  shall  speedily  notice.  By 
his  assistance,  I  procured  an  excellent  Jod^ng  in  the  family  of 
Signore  Metax^,  an  avocato.  or  lawyer  by  profession  ;  who  gavp 
tip  to  my  use  two 'large  roocDS,  furnished  in  the^  Venetian  style, 
and  treated  me  with  that  proftne  civility  of'  manncTt  that  exnbemnce 
of  courteous  phraseology,  which  can  only  be  wfell  apprehended  by 
(hose  who  have  travelled  in  Itaily,  or  the  Italian  appendages  in  the 
south  of  Europe.  ,    , 
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Cephalonia  is  about  a  huridred  miiei,  in xarcaihiferanoe.  The  most 
sinking  feature  in  the  general  aspect  of  ttie  idand,  is  tibe  'great  ridge 
called  the  Black  Mountain ;  the  heqfat  of  which  I  should  jud^,  from 
the  distance  at  which  it  is  seen,  to  be  littJe  less  than  4j000  feet.  It  is 
the  Mount  ^nos  of  aiUiquity,  mentioned  by  Strabo,  as  tiie  loftiest 
p^nt  in  the  isle ;  and  on  its  sumnait  onoe  stood  an  altar,  dedicated  to 
Jupiter  .^ncsiuB.  I  was  assured  in  Cq>haionia  that  some  of  tiw 
stones  of  this  altar  aire  yet  tobe>fouad  there ;  and,  together  with  them, 
Uie  bones  of  anim^  vhic^  nne  supposed  to  have  been  the  victims 
sacrificed  on  the  spot.  The  mane  df  the  Black  Mountain  was 
obtained  fixHn  the  large  .pioe^or^ts  -which  once  coveisd  its  accU^ 
Titles ;  but  during  the  disturfoed  state  of  the  i^nd^  fifteen  years  ago, 
Uiese  forests,  as  it  is  said,  were  wantonly  set  on  fire,  and  in  great  pmt 
destroyed  ;  so  that  aom  ^e  appearance  of  the  inouiMaun  entirely  '■  don^ 
tradicts  its  name.  This  is  especially  the  casb  on  itewnithem  i^de; 
tfhere  the  precipitous  point,  which  rises  by  a  sdngte  mi^tiie  deration 
from  the  base  to  the  summit,  ts  bmkm  by<naBm*ouB  deep  gulEes, 
difl)>laying  d)e  Mfiitte  Hmestone  rock  .of -whibh  the  moontain  iaicom*- 
pbsied.  The  oUier  hills  which^tretoh  acrosi:diccfentre^lfaeideaBd 
occupy  the  greater  part  of  it»  extent,  iareall  coBnectedin  the  saou 
girokipe  with  tike  Biack  Moiunlaln.  On  a  conica)  insohited  Mil  to 
the  Bouth  of  this  moiantain,  and  -fire  ntites  from  :ATgostDH,  stands  th^ 
castle  of  St.  George,  of  Voietian  orig^,  and  l^e  'Arcmgeat  fortified 
poinit  in  the  i^nd :  it  «as  al;  this  limb  gartisoned  by  tinee  hiibdred 
Greek  troops  in  our  pay,  -kmaing  the  body  called  the  Ionian  Oredc 
infantry.  T\d  town  of  St.  George  is  situated  on  the  declivity  of  i^ 
hill,  below  the  cattle. 

The  udand,  in  its  present  state,  contains  <Tom  A5,000  to  6^000 
inhabitants.  The  most  populous  portion  of  it  is  diat  surronndii^  the 
gulpfaof  ArgostoU,  and  forming  the  boundary  of  the  southera- coasts 
nndemeath  the  Blatk  Mountain  :  there  is  also  a  coosiderabld 'popu- 
lation on  the  north-east  coast,  opposed  to  Ithaca;  the  district  in 
which  stood  the  ancient  city  of  Samos.  Though  the  extent  of  the 
island  greatly  exceeds  that  of  Zante,  its  general  fertility  is  much  less, 
t  2 
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tlie  soil  beii^  for  the  most  part  scantily  spread  over  the  limestone 
rock  of  which  the  country  consists..  The  property  in  land,  too» » 
more  divided  than  in  the  latter  isle ;  the  largest  proprietor  in  Ceplia- 
lonia  not. having  a  revenue  of  more  than  800/.  or  9001.  pet  annum ; 
irhile  in  Zante  there  are  estates,  which  are  said  to  be  of  more  than 
double  this  vahie.  The  tenure  of  the  land  is  for  the  most  p^ 
annual ;  the  tenant,  by  his  agreement,  paying  .to  the  landlord  one 
half  of  the  prodnce.  The  commerce  of  the  island .  is  coosiderablet 
though  much  less  in  proportion  than  that  of  Zante.  The  principal 
articles  of  export  axe  currants,  wine,  and  oil ;  the  annual  produce  of 
currants  being  estimated,  at  from  5,000,000  to  6,000,000  11m.  ;  that. of 
oil  at  a  larger  proportional  amount.  A  consid^able  number  of  sheep 
tmd  goats,  feed  upon  the  high  grounds  of  .the  island;  but  1  heard 
nothing  to.corroborMe  the  strange  story  of  .£liani  that  in  Cephalonia 
ibejgoats  do  not  diink  during  six  months  of  the  year.  * 
f :  ArgoBtc^  has  already  been  noticed  as  the  seat  of  government ;  btU 
as  its  population  does  not  exceed  4,000,  the  town  possesses  no  pecu- 
liar importancein  the  isle.  Its  appearance  has  been  improved,  since 
the. occupation  of  Cephalonia  by  tbe  English ;  and  the  police  greatly 
sounded,  ao  that  the  asBBSsioations,  which  were  before  very  frequoit 
here,  now  scarcdy  ever  occur.  The  peninsular  »te  of  Argostoli, 
between  the  gDlph.and  the  sea,  was  until  latdy  a , source  of  much 
iDCbnvenience ;  die  people  coining  to  the  towa  from  other  parts  of 
the'isle  being  obliged  either  to, cross, the  gulph.by  an  ill-r^iiUfted 
ferry,  (H'  to  make  a.circuit  round  the  shallo)v  lagoons  which  form  .its 
upper  extremity.  Under  the  direction  of  Major  Du  Bosset,  a  cauBe»> 
way  has  been  thrown  across  this  arm  of  the  sea,  just  above  the  town, 
of  sufficient  breadth  to  admit  a  carriage  to  pass. ;  and  firmly  con- 
structed of  blocks  of  solid  stone,  without  cement.  This  was  a  great 
undertaking ;  the  .length  of  the  causeway  exceeding  700  yards ;  and 
the  water  in  many  parts  of  the.channel  being  six  feet  in  depth..    Sy 


'  Hist.  Animal.  lil>>  iii.  jXl 
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a,ceiiaiD  party  in  the  island,  the  wdrk  faasbeieii  risgatded  a$.on«.of 
donbtful  utility ;  it  being  alleged  that  the  n^per  cad  of  the  gulph  will 
now  become  a  stagnant  pool,  detrimental  to  the  health  of  th^  people 
of  ArgostoU.  Intermittent  and  remittent .  autimmal  fevers  were  pre- 
viously Irequefit  in  the  place,  dependingi  it  is  probable,  up(«  the 
vicinity  of  these  lagocns ;  but  as  there  axe  many  arches  in  the  new 
cauaeway ,  few  the  passage  of  the  waGors,  it  does  not  seem  that  there  is 
much  ground  for  this  additional  alarm. 

The  roads  in  Cephalonia  w?ce  formerly  very  bad :  most  of  them 
fitde  better  than  ru^ad  mountain  paths.  The  sanie  active  spirit  in 
Major  Du  Boeset  has  led  him  to  employ  a  certain  part  of  ihe  labour 
and  revenue  ai  the  ialaod  in  tJie  construction  of  new  roads ;  and  this 
measure  has  been  carried  into  effect  with  siqgular  promptitude,  and 
success.  The..rocky  nature  of  the  surface  lias  giten  facUity  to  the 
vork,  by  providing  a  firm  substratum  apd  9a  excellent  .materiaJ. 
The  peasants  by  degrees  become  sensible  to  the  advantage  of  thepe 
improvcflOBOts ;  and  in  several,  itistavces  c^ne  fi^rward  to  volunteer 
.their  labours,  and  to  solidc  an  extenbion  of  the  roads  to  odier  distripts 
of  countiy.  These  works  therefore  have  drawn  less  upon  the  revenue 
of  the  island  than  might  be  expected  fimm  their  scale  a^id  compleCe- 
ness.  The  rded  beginning. from  the  new  cause^way  at  Argostoli,  and 
travcTsiDg  tbe  mountaiDS  in  the  centra  of  (be,  i^  to  t^e  oppoisito 
coast  near  Samos,  is  the  greatiest  undertaking  of  the  kind.  Ithad 
been  executed,  when  I  !vas  in  C«ph4lonia,  so  far  as  to  be.  every-tf hero 
perfectly  passable  for  .a  carriage ;.  and.  the  jouiney  fi*CHD  Argostoli  to 
diislcoast,  which  formerly  required  eighyor  ten  hours,  mi^tnow  be 
perfonmedin  little  more  than  half  the  time.  The  road,  carried  ^aJong 
the  populous, district  of  the  southern  coast  might  almost  becompa^r^ 
widi  tho^  of  England,  and,  ia  greatly  superior  to  ^a^y  I  have -seen  In 
Portugal  or  Sicily.  1     .      .     , ;  • 

It. has  hoeu  doubted,  orrathtir  indeed  asserted,  that  the^e  schemes 
of  improvemeot  ia ,  CephaltHiia  wore  too  hasty  in  their  ori^q  ^  and 
on  a  scale  disproportionate  to  the  small  revenues  of  the  country. 
Such  objections,  however,  are  conunon  in  all  similar  cases ;  and  I 
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hbve  little  hesitation  in  expressing  my  own  belief,  that  the  geoeral 
effect  of  the  plans,  so  actively  carried  forward  h«re,  thU  be  gteaXly 
and  pbmianently  beneficial  to  tJie  wieliare  of  the  isladd. . 

Major  Du  Bosset  has  farther  been  industrious  in  exploring  the 
anti<!|uities  of  Cephalonia,  and  has  succeeded  in  bringing  to  light  )xaaij 
curious  facts  on  this  subject.  In  ancient  times  the  islahd  contaiiied 
four  principal  cities,  Samos,  Pali  (which  the  last  {Hulip  of  Macedon 
unsuccessfully  besieged*),  Krani,  and  Pronos.  The  sitfe  of  Santos,  a 
place  oftm  mentioned  by  Homer,  and  pertaining  td  the  kingdom  of 
Ulysses^  exhibits  still  rery  exten^ire  iralls  ;  and  excavatioDB  dnMU^ 
its  ruins  have  afforded  rarious  specimens  of  ancient  -  woamenU, 
medals,  vases,  and  fVagments  of  statues.  The  caty  of  Krani  stood  on 
an  eminence  at  the  upper  end  of  the  gulph  of  Argostoti ;  aod  its  aralb 
may  yet  be  traced  neariy  in  their  whole  circomferenoa,  i^iiicb-,  Aram 
the  observations  I  i^de,  I  conceive  to  be  aJnioet  two  miles.  Ob 
the  north-east  side,  where  thej  follow-the  summit  of  a  Sbtep  aKcnt, 
they  are  built  with  the  greatest  regularity,  »id  shew  the  lemanift  of  a 
gaUdiray,  and  sevopal  towers.  The  structure  is  that  usually  baited. 
Cyclopian,  and  which  was  employed  in  the  earliest  times  of  Greece; 
vast  oblong  blodts  of  stone  set  opon  eadi  other,  and  nicely  titted 
together  without  cement.  In  a  road  which  leads  from  the 
eminences  of  Krani  to  the  plain,  at  the  headof  the  gulpfa,  I  duwarwBd 
the  deep  traces  of  wheel-carriages  worn  in  the  rock,  like  Aose  naar 
to  the  I^atomies  at  Sytacuse.  In  a  cliffy  whicii  bounds  the  same 
road,  is  an  excavation,  probably  intended  as  a  sepnlchre,  and  snr-t 
mounted  by  a  Greek  inscription  on  the  rock,  now  lei^ble  only  in  & 
&w  of  its  letters :  other  vestiges  of  the  usci^t  popidatiou' occur  in 
this  vicinity.  Between  the  cftstle  of  St-George'  and  the  village  of 
Metaxata,  five  inites  f^om  Argostoli,  there  are  large  catacombs,  nine  at 
ten  of  which  have  lately  been  opened,  so  as  to  di^lay  the  curious 
excavation  oif  tombs  in  ^tve  loose  calcareons  rode  which  occurs  at 
tlus^  place.      Some  c^  the  caverns  are  distinct,  oUia«  cooqected 

•  See  PoIyK  liK  *. 
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tog^^m.  There  if  likewise  uiuoti  variety  in  the  Dumb^  and  arrange^ 
amtt'^thetombaiD^wh;  some  ooqtauHng  oixij  siy,  othos  as  many 
as  siiUieeD,  regularly  disposed;  Major  Du  Boaset  htia  a  rooniiddraUc 
oollaotun  of  sepulchral  ums,  inscriplsoo6j^&c./  found  as^ell  iii  ffaese 
cUactMiiln .  as  in  other  parts  of  Cephaloiiia*.  '  This  gentJieanaiL  has 
also  cxpk>red  the  remEuns  of  PrdiiOit,  and  asdertained  various  fects 
ieeguding  an  ancieiit  temple  ^ieh  stood  on  theieastern  doau  of  the 
islaad,  near  to  dw  sea,  and  which  until  this  lime  had  never  beien 
examined..  An  account  of  thik  observation  was  published  in  the 
Zaate  Epbemeris^  an  extract  of  which  I  have  given  in  the  Appendix. 
The  coins  of  all  the  four  cities  of  Cephal<»ua  are  wdl  knonrn,  and 
may  be  found  in  various  xxtfainiets  of  medals^-|- 

The  mooe. modem  Iiistory  6f  Gepbdlobia  nearly  coirespoads .with 
diatofZamxt;  and  ita  pc^wlatioo,  as  ttii^  be: expected,  preseirts 
most  (^  the  same  general  Stares. .  In  some  jpoints,  however^  there 
are  shades  of  differeiu%.  .lliB.Ceplmloniates  being  less  weahfiyi  are 
more  entetpriziag  than  the  natives  of  Zatits ;  add  by  thbir  ^chness 
and  activity, h&velong:o1^aia«ddi3tine^on,  adioag  the  «th^  people 
oftheXfivanl.  The  youhgi  aiien  of  the  isbmdi  wherever  means  qan 
be  afforded^  ore  sent,  to  Italy,  generally  with  the  view'  of  studying 
ktw  or  physic,  the:  professions  towhfch  they  principally  attach  thein- 
selves/  Only  a  catain.qumtber.x^im  tosettleiaCepbalonia;  the 
ftmainder  either  prococihg  situa^ons  in  Italy;  .or  anigrafeihgto  inarioUs 
parts  of  th(r  l^evant  for  itbe  porpose  of  seekiiig  enrploymnit; 
Medicine  is  on  the  whole  tbe&touritc!  object  of  pursuit  :;:an.d' it  is 
pr<^l^  *hat  from  iioi  equal  aitioukiti of  population  in:  the  world, 
a^jtio  many  physii^iana.itrodaded  as  fibmi  thiit  upon  tbe  snoall  isle 
of  Ce}riui)ofaia.     There  ib scancely  a  largettiwn  in  £uro|>ean Tuitkejt, 


*'  Among  the  bones  found  in  these  catacombs,  l.sav  two,  an  otjemoris,  and  tAia,  w}uch 
^aA  been  fractured  duriD;g  life.  If  the  manmer  ofunion  in  dieae  boHes  might  l>e  t^en  as 
«VKlMtJe,  Ibey  would  not  gfeody  accredit  di^  sttitt  of  tfa^  ancient  Cephalbnioee  sut^MUa 
.ft  FietTHPL^IWrocanHi  «  V^attisn.fentbir,  publiihed,  jji.ihe  seYentscsth  crattUns  an 
account  of  tke  aptjqtiities  of  Ccfdiakuiis.   . 
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where  one  or  more .  Cepfaialdniotes  may  not  be  ibtmd  engaged  in 
medical  practice,  and  pursuing  their  fortunes  vith  an  ajBStduitj, 
Trhich  is  generally  'successful  in  as  f^r  as  circumstances  render  it 
possible ;  it  is  said  to  be  a  common  prayer  of  the  sages  femmei  of  the 
island*  when  a  fanale  child  is  bom,  "that  she  may  be: happy  atad 
hare  a  physician  for  ho*  husband."  There  is  a  similarity  amemg  all 
these  itilaoders,  in  whatsoever  situation  they  are  found,  ,^ich  cannot 
fail  to  strike  the  attention  of  the  traveller.  They  are  geta^idly.  quick 
and  ingenious  in  their  conceptions ;  adroit,  as  well  as  active,  ioi  their 
affairs;  in  their  manner,  bustling,  loquacious,  and  verbose;  and  Vnlli 
a  temper  disposed  to  litigation  and  iotrigue.  When  you  talk  to  ii 
Cephaloniote,  you  find  him  argumentative,  yet  insinuating,  deaiing 
miich  in  moral  truisma ;  which,  though  given  with  form  and  gravity, 
obvioualy  mean  very  little  from  tJ»e  mind.  As  a  natural  effect  of 
their  character,  peUy  feuds  are  very  common  in  the  island ;  andean 
ample  provision  is  made  at  home  for  most  of  the  young  lawyiers  who 
come  from  the  Italian  schools.  In  Cephalonia,  as  in  Zante,  the 
corrupt  fiseUeness  of  the  Venetian  government  allowed  the  formation 
of  parties,  which  usually  had  their  origin  in  personal  broils,  and  were 
prosecuted  therefore  with  extrone  asperity,  and  with  manifest  ill 
effect  on  the  condition  of  the  people.  The  petty  aristocracy  of 
C^haloniote  Counts,  who  are  the  chief  proprietors  in  the  island,  were 
also  the  principal  agoits  in  these  feuds.  Most  of  these  men  have 
been  ediicated  in  Italy;  but  coming  home  without  profession  or 
employment,  their  trifling  rank  beccmes  hurtfiil  to  their  future 
character,  and  they  waste  in  the  form  of  intrigue  that  active  t^etit 
which  is  habitual  to  the  natives  of  the  island.  This  party  spirit  ^ 
the  higher  classes,  and  the  evils  it  eiUailed  uptm  thdr  dependentsy 
have  been  checked  by  the  English  government  in  Cephalonia ;  but  it 
may  be  feared  that  the  influence  will  be  one  of  short  duration  only. 

The  society  at  ArgostoH,  indep^dently  of  these  feuds^  is  not 

witiiout  its  merits ;  comprizing  mkny  persons  who  are  agreeaMe, 

both  from  their  manoers  and  acquirements.  •  I  was  introduced  by 

M&Jor  Du  3osset  to  the  two  principal  physicians  of  the  place, 
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whom  I  found  intelligent  men,  both  of  them  educated  in  Italy, 
and  well-infoimed  in  their  profession  *.  At  the  house  of  my  host 
Metax^,  I  saw  some  specimens  of  the  Cephalonlote  lawyers,  which 
did  not  equally  interest  me  in  their  fevour.  The  priests  in  the 
bland,  though  very  numerous,  are  inferior  in  respectability  to  both 
the  former  classes.  They  are  generally  taken  from  a  lower  rank 
in.  society,  and  their  education  is  of  a  very  limited  kind;,  a  cir- 
cumstance not  peculiar  to  this  island,  but  common  to  the  other 
isles,  and  to  the  continent  of  Greece.  In  Cephalonia,  two  papas 
or  priests  were  for  some  time  very  active  in  opposing  the  schemes  of 
improvement  which  have  lately  been  carried  on  there.  It  is  a  curious 
instance  of  their  tendency  to  resist  innovation,  that  when  M^or  Du 
fiosset  wished  to  introduce  die  culture  of  the  potatoe,  many  of  thesa 
iqea  laboured  to  convince  the  peasants,  that  this  was  the  very  apple 
with  which  the  serpent  seduced  Adam  and  Eve  in  Paradise. 
Unfortunately  the  potatoe  experienced  a  more  serious  obstacle  in 
two  successive  bad  seasons,  and  in  the  necessity  which  was  found 
for  renewing  the  sets  from  England  at  the  expiration  of '  this 
period. 

.  The  only  Cephaloniote  priest-with  whom  I  had  much  intercourse, 
was  a  deacon  of  the  island,  a  respectable  man,  and  a  great  proficient 
in  music.  He  is  very  solicitous  to  be  an  agent  in  reforming  the 
music  of  the  modem  Greeks,  and  gave  me  some  compositions  of 
his  own,  chiefly  sacred ;  in  which,  though  retaining  the  notation  of 
his  country,  he  asserted  that  he  had  made  considerable  improvement 
in  the  style.' 

Cephalonia  has  produced  several  authors  in  the  Romaic  language. 
The  niT^  £iMtfJixX»,  a  curious  treatise  on  the  schism  of  the  eastern  and 
western  churches,  was  written  by  the  Bishop  Maniati  of  this  island. 
Among  the  modern  Greek  writers,  may  be  mentioned  Spiridion 


*  From  one  oT  these  physicians  I  obtained  a  manuscript  treatise  on  the  poisonous 
quality  of  tlie  atraOifiis  panmiferay  which  grows  in  the  island  A  melancholy  instance 
uf  its  e&cts  had  occurred  some  time  before  in  the  village  of  Locbitra. 
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Asani  of  CeptMlonia;  whose  principal  work  is  a  translation  of 
Father  Grandi'a  Synop^  of  Conic  Sections,  published  at  Vienna 
in  1802. 

The  goveinnient  in  Cephalonia,  daring  our  possession  of  it,  was 
constituted  as  in  Zante,  by  a  council  of  five  perscms,  of  which  the 
British  commandant  was  the  president ;  and  by  an  administrative 
body^  consisting  here  of  sixty  persons.  All  appeals  irom  these  in- 
sular authorities  vere  transferred  to  the  geneiial  .government  at  2^te. 

The  hills  abmit  the  gulph  of  Argostoli,  and  probably  the  moun- 
tains in  general  of  Cephalonia,  Eu'e  ctHnposed  of  a  calcareous  rock ; 
which  in  some  }rfaces  has  tl^  appearance  of  primitive  limestone, 
but  which  I  take  rather  to  be  one  of  those  varieties  of  coralline 
limestone,  that  often  present  a  semi-crystalline  aspect.  I  did  not 
observe,  however,  any  distinct  vestiges  of  oi^^anic  nemains,  except 
in  some  strata,  forming  a  part  of  the  ridge  to  the  south  of  ArgostoU, 
on  which  stands  the  picturesque  village  of  Lachitra.  This  limestone, 
which  contains  a  considerable  abundance  of  shells,  appears  to  he 
upon  the  rock  before-mentioned.  I  learn  that  it  is  found  also  in 
other  parts  of  the  island.  Major  Du  Bosset  spoke  to  me  of  a 
sandstone  occurring  to  the  south  of  Argostoli ;  which  I  did  not  see, 
but  conjecture  to  be  the  same  as  that  found  to  the~  north  of  the  city 
of  Zante. 

Cephalonia  affords  considerable  materials  for  the  botanist,  and  in 
the  Appendix  will  be  found  a  catalogue  of  most  of  the  officinal 
plants  which  are  met  with  in  the  island.  That  species  of  oak  (the 
quercus  <£gilops)  which  produces  the  Valani,  or  Valonia,  grows  to 
some  extent  here,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  Greece,  and  the  ides. 
The  use  of  this  acorn  in  dying  is  known,  as  well  in  the  east  as 
in  our  own  country. 

While  in  Zante,  after  my  return  from  Greece,  I  was  on  the  point 
of  visiting  Cerigo,  the  most  northerly  of  the  Ionian  Isles,  and 
separated  from  the  rest  by  the  intervention  of  the  Morea ;  but 
was  prevented  by  the  long  continuance  of  south-east  winds,  which 
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make  it  difficult  or  impoesibte  to  get  round  Cape  Matapan.  A 
fetv  statistical  iacts,  however,  which  I  obtained  respecting  this  isle, 
may  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  reader. 

The  circumftrence  of  Cerigo  is  between  50  and  60  miles.  Though 
celebrated  as  the  ancient  Cythera,  and  the  birth-place  of  Helen, 
its  present  aspect  is  rocky  and  sterile ;  and  the  number  of  inhabitants 
does  not  exceed  nine  thousand.  Of  this  number,  165  are  priests  ; 
and  there  are  said  to  be  not  fewer  than  260  churches  or  chapels 
oi'  different  descriptions  in  the  island.  The  state  of  education 
among  the  natives  is  on  a  very  low  footing :  there  is  indeed  one 
sdx>ol,  supported  by  public  funds,  and  otheiB  of  private  estab- 
lisfament,  but  they  are  ill  conducted ;  and,  as  a  proof  of  this,  it  is 
said,  that  the  inspector  of  tike  public  school  can  jidthcf  read  nor 
write.  The  chief  products  of  Cerigo  we  com,  oil,  wine,  raiuns, 
honey,  and  wax ;  soidb  cotXoa  and  flax  also  are  grown  upon  the 
island;  and  there -is  a  conaiderabte  produce  of  cheese  from  the 
milk  of  the  goats,  which  feed  ov»  its  rocky  surface.  It  is  estimated 
that,  in  the  year  1811,  there  were  16,000  sheep  and  goats  in  the 
island,  about  1,300  bones,  and  S,500oxtai.  The  number,  of  bee- 
hives the  same  year  was  reckoned  at  1,280,  producing  a  htHKsy  of 
very  good  quality. 

The  only  modern  literary  diaracter  from^  Cerigo,  of  whcnn  I  have 
heard,  is  Spiridion  Vlandi,  the  authw  of  a  translation  of  Corneliut 
Nepos  into  the  Romaic;  of  a  prose  translation  of  Ovid's '  Meta-t 
morphoses;  of  an  Italian  and  Romaic  Lexicon,  published  in  4to.  at 
Venice  in  1806;  and  of  a  translation  of  the  Magazin  des  £nfai2s, 
which  has  already  gone  through  some  editions.  I  have  aJready 
spoken  of  two  or  three  authors,  natives  of  Zante  or  Cephalonia; 
and  may  mention  as  another  eminent  literary  Greek  of  the  Ionian 
Isles,  the  Archbishop  Nicephorus  Theotoki,  who  was  bom  in  Corfu, 
and  died  14  years  ago.  His  principal  work  was  the  ^reixtia 
MaAi/ci>7<K» ;  the  materials  collected  from  ancient  and  modem  authors,  • 
and  published  at  Moscow  in  1799>  under  the  patronage  and  at  the 
expence  of  the  Greek  family  of  the  Zosimades.     He  wrote  also  a 
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work  on  Natural  Philosophy,  published  at  Leipsic  in  ]  766 ;  a  book 
of  geography  for  schools;  an  answer  to  Voltaire,  in  defence  of 
revealed  religion ;  with  several  other  publications  of  smaller  im- 
portance. A  valuable  little  work  was  printed  at  Corfu  four  years 
ago,  containing  a  general  scheme  of  instruction  for  the  youlh  of 
Greece,  with  references  to  many  of  the  more  valuable  works  in  the 
modern  Greek  language.  • 

Some  writers  have  described  Cerigo  as  a  volcanic  country,  with 
many  extinct  craters.  I  should  venture  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of 
this ;  as  all  the  other  accounts  I  have  received,  concur  in  speaking 
of  the  limestone-rock  of  the  island ;  which  is  stated  to  be  worn  into 
large  caves,  and  to  exhibit  very  beautiful  stalactitic  appearances. 
If  it  should  be  the  case  that  any  part  of  Cerigo  is  ■  volcanic,  its 
productions  would  probably  have  some  analogy  to  those  of  the 
volcanic  isle  of  Santorin,  from  which  it  is  not  &r  distant.  I  never 
heard  of  any  obsidian  being  found  here ;  a  substance  which  is 
likely  to  attract  attention  by  its  aspect. 

Cerigo,  while  in  our  possession,  was  garrisoned  by  a  company  of 
the  35th  regiment.  It  was  a  solitary  station,  and  perhaps  the  indi- 
viduals of  this  little  band  might  think  it  a  poor  recompense,  that 
they  had  on  one  side  of  them  the  mountains  of  Lacedemon ;  on  the 
other,  though  at  a  greater  distance,  the  shores  of  the  ancient  Crete. 
Unfortunately,  the  piratical  character  of  the  Mainotes,  who  inhabit 
the  opposite  coast  of  the  Morea,  prevented  any  free  communication 
with  the  continent ;  and  the  garrison  of  Cerigo  saw  but  as  an  object 
of  landscape,  that  ground  which  lay  before  them,  so  venerable  from 
the  history  of  former  ages.  ■ 
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CHAP.    III. 

DEPARTURE  FOR  ALBANIA.  —  SIROCCO  WIND.  —  ITHACA  :  MODERN  STATE  OP  THIS 
ISLAND.  —  VATHI.  —  SANTA-MAURA:     ISLAND    AND    TOWN:    COMMERCE    AND 

ANTIQUITIES. 

IT  had  been  our  first  design  to  proceed  from  Zante  directly  to 
Athens,  taking  a  route  across  the  Morea.  We  were  induced  to 
alter  this  plan  by  the  desire  of  visiting  the  singular  court  of  Ali-Pasha, 
the  vizier  of  Albania;  the  outline  of  which  was  already  known-to 
me  through  the  stanzas  of  Childe  Harold.  It  was  natural  to  wish 
for  all  the  details  of  such  an  outline,  and  to  seek  the  occasion  of 
surveying  a  military  despotism,  recently  erected  into  a  sort  of 
independence,  and  lording  it  over  some  of  the  finest  parts  of  ancient 
Greece.  We  decided  thCTefore  upon  taking  a  direct  route  to 
loannina,  the  capital  of  this  new  power ;  a  determination  which, 
in  its  event,  changed  all  the  plan  of  our  journey  through  Greece. 
■  We  had  with  us,  in  setting  out  fix)m  Zante,  a  Greek  servant,  a  native 
.  of  this  island.  Demetrius  was  a  young  man,  who  already  had  twice 
been  to  Athens  with  English  travellers,  and  sufficiently  understood 
all  the  methods  of  Turkish  travelling ;  but  who  unluckily  spoke  little 
more  Italian  than  we  at  this  time  could  of  Romaic,  and  therefore 
lost  much  of  his  value  as  an  interpreter.  A  Greek  servant  is,  how- 
ever, indispensable  in  Turkey  ;  and  in  the  Ionian  Isles  may  generally 
be  found  a  number  who  are  ready  to  take  this  office,  and  especially  if 
it  be  a  Miiordos  who  requires  their  services.  The  English  traveller, 
to  whom  this  curiously  derived  epithet  belongs,  has  been  found,  not 
only  the  most  frequent  visitant  of  Greece,  but  also  the  wealthiest- and 
the  most  punctual  in  his  payments,  and  is  esteemed  accordingly. 
These  Semi-Greeks  of  the  isles  are  in  some  points  well  fitted  for 
servants,  being  quick  and  Uvely,  commonly  speaking  Italian,  and 
11 
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being  familiar  in  part  with  the  usages  of  the  west  of  Europe.  The 
active  and  Rustling  importance  thej  assume  in  this  situation  is  very 
amusing.  Demetrius  had  not  been  half  a  day  in  our  service,  before 
he  had  gone  through,  every  article  in  all  our  packages,  asking  the 
keys  for  this  purpose  with  a  simple  conciseness  which  scarcely 
admitted  of  refusal.  A  Zantiote,  who  attended  me  in  my  second 
journey  through  Albania,  was  still  more  remarkable  in  the  use  of  his 
high  prerogative;'  and  in  all  the  minor  circumstances  of  travelling  I 
was  obliged  to  submit  myself  in  great  part  to  his  assumed  power.  It 
would  be  well  if  honesty  were  always  the  associate  of  these  qualities, 
to  which,  in  truth,  in  seems  in  some  sort  allied ;  but  the  -character  of 
the  Zantiote  servants  has  never  bad  much  repute  on  this  score ;  and 
it  behoves  the  traveller  to  be  careAil  in  a  selection,  which  will  much 
influence  the  comfort  of  his  journey.  . 

We  sailed  from  Zante  on  the  22d  of  October  in  an  armed 
row-boat,  well  known  in  the  Mediterranean  under  the  name  of  a 
Scampavia.  We  selected  this  vessel,  from  its  having  a  destination 
in  the  first  place  to  Ithaca,  with  money  for  the  payment  of  the  small 
garrison  of  that  isle;  and  afterwards  to  Santa-Maura,  the  island 
which  most  nearly  adjoins  the  continent  of  Albania.  Besides  the 
crew  of  the  Scampavia,  we  had  on  board  English,  Corsican,  and 
Calabrian  soldiers,  and  two  Capuchin  friars,  who  were  just  come 
over  from  Malta,  to  estabhsh  a  school  in  Santa-Maura.  The  distance 
.  from  Zante  to  the  port  of  Ithaca  is  about  40  miles,  in  a  north 
direction.  The  day  was  sultry,  and  without  a  breath  of  wind;  and 
the  oars  of  the  boatmen  carried  us  tardily  along  the  mountainous 
eastern  coast  of  Cephalonia,  formed  by  ridges  of  limestone-hill 
which  descend  steeply  to  the  sea.  The  manner  of  rowing  the  large 
boats  in  these  seas  is  very  different  from  ours ;  the  men  standing  up, 
with  their  faces  towards  the  head  of  the  vessel,  and  making  the  stroke 
from  the  chest,  instead  of  to  it,  as  is  our  custom.  The  direct 
individual  force  gained  in  this  way  appears  to  be  less ;  but  it  is 
perhaps  as  well  adapted  to  large  boats,  such  as  the  Sparonara  and 
Scampavia,  where  a  number  of  men  and  oars  are  required. 
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A  profound  calm  continued  till  six  in  the  evening.  At  this  time  a 
Rudden  and  violent  Sirocco  came  on  from  the  soudi-east,  can-ying 
our  vessel  forwards  eight  or  ten  miles  an  hour ;  but  bringing  with  it, 
at  the  same  time,  all  the  -distressing  effects  which  characterize  this 
extraordinary  wind  ;  a  sense  of  general  oppression,  a  dull  head-ache, 
aversion  to  motion,  and  lassitude  and  uneasiness  in  the  limbs.  Those 
who  are  strongly  susceptible  to  electrical  changes  in  the  air,  such  as 
precede  and  attend  a  thunder-storm,  will  easily  understand  the 
effects  of  the  Sirocco,  as  an  increased  degree  of  the  sensations  which 
ihey  then  exp^ience :  and,  in  fact,  though  I  am  not  aware  that  the 
c^inion  has  been  held,  there  are  many  reasons  for  believing  that  the 
peculiarity  of  the  Sirocco  wind  is  chiefly  an  electrical  one,  and  not 
depending  either  on  temperature,  an  undue  proportion  of  carbonic 
acid*,  the  presence  of  minute  particles  of  sand,  or  any  of  the  causes 
which  have  been  generally  assigned  to  it.  That  increased  temperature 
is  not  the  cause,  may  be  inferred  from  the  thermometer  being  Uttic,  if  at 
'  all  raised,  by  the  access  of  the  wind,  and  from  much  greater  heat  often 
occuring  without  this  singularity  of  effect.  The  air  of  the  Sirocco, 
as  it  comes  from  the  sea,  is  not  a  dry  one,  but  in  general  thick,  and 
loaded  with  moisture ;  much  of  which  appears  to  be  deposited  where 
it  passes  over  any  considerable  extent  of  land.  I  have  scarcely,  in 
any  instance,  observed  this  wind,  in  any  marked  degree,  without 
noticing  at  the  same  time  some  electrical  phenomena  in  connection 
with  it;  to  say  nothing  of  the  effects  upon  the  body,  which  as  mere 
sensations  may  perhaps  be  doubtfully  received  in  evidence.  In  the 
present  instance,  off  the  coast  of  Ithaca,  the  sky,  which  had  been 
obscured  by  the  approach  of  evening,  was  suddenly  kindled,  as  the 
wind  came  on,  by  broad  flashes  or  gleams  of  electric  hght,  which 
seemed  to  pervade  the  whole  hemisphere,  and  at  intervals  were  so 


•  Dolomieu,  to  hi*  "  Memoire  sur  les  Ides  Ponces,"  has  adjoined  a  short  treatise  on  the 
climate  of  Malta,  and  the  Sirocco  wind,  in  which  he  reUtee  some  eudiomeb'ical  experimoite 
with  nitrouB  gas,  which,  if  accurately  made,  seem  to  iniMcate  that  the  atmosphere  of  the 
Srocco  contains  lees  o^gene  than  the  ordinary  air. 
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bright  as  to  allow  the  reading  of  the  smallest  print.  At  the  same 
time,  I  observed  a  mass  of  clouds  gathering  in  the  north-west,  the 
quarter  to  which  the  wind  was  blowing  ;  and  here  the  electrical 
appearances  became  peculiarly  vivid,  flashes  of  light  sliifting  rapidly 
among  the  broken  intervals  of  the  clouds  and  near  the  horizon, 
assuming  at  times  the  appearance  of  a  chain  of  light,  which  seemed 
to  pass  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  surface  of  cloud,  and  often  c<mi- 
tinued  to  tlie  eye  for  two  or  three  seconds.  I  had  before  observed 
similar  phenomena,  when  at  Santo  Stephano,  on  the  northern  coast 
of  Sicily ;  and  there,  as  here,  t^ing  place  with  a  south-east  or 
Sirocco  wind,  and  producing  clouds  in  the  opposite  point  of  the 
compass.* 


*  Tliese  phenranena,  triiich  I  witnessed  at  midni^t,  on  the  13th  of  September,  were 
rery  Gtriking.  The  day  preceding  had  been  close  and  sultry :  the  thermometer  at  three 
o'clock  P.M.  87°  or  88*,  and  without  a  breath  of  wind  until  four  P.M.,  when  it  blew  fi-om 
the  Bouth-«outh-eBst,  with  some  heavy  clouds  and  a  stormy  aspect  of  sky.  At  eight  P.M. 
there  was  some  lightning  in  the  north>west,  and  the  clouds  gathered  in  this  quarter. 
Towards  midnight,  the  ^ipearances  became  very  extraordinary :  the  moon  bad  gtme 
down,  but  there  was  a  general  blaze  of  light  through  the  heiniq>here ;  and  eqieddly  in 
the  north-west  horizon,  where  the  flashes  of  lightning  succeeded  each  other  with  wonderfiil 
r^idity  and  vividness.  The  sky  on  the  whole  was  clear,  except  in  this  quarter,  where  a 
mass  of  cloud  hung  upon  the  horizon,  leaving  an  interval,  however,  of  4°  or  5*,  and 
stretching  upwards,  as  it  f^peared,  nearly  30°  towards  the  zenith  :  its  outline  was*  ragged 
and  irregular,  like  that  oiien  presented  by  a  thundercloud.  The  phenomena  were  briefly 
the  following :  —  For  two  or  three  minutes  there  was  an  almost  unceasing  succession  of 
flashes  among  different  parts  of  the  cloud ;  the  shifting  and  interminglijig  of  which,  and 
the  lights  they  threw  on  the  sea  and  .^lolian  Isles  beneath,  afforded  a  spectacle  of  the 
most  splendid  kind.  Af^  these  i^pearances  had  continued  thus  long,  a  chain  or  cord 
of  electric  matter  (not  a  flash)  ^ipeared  to  shoot  from  the  cloud  to  the  sea,  across  the 
mterval  already  mentioned,  and  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  horizon :  this  was 
not  a  momentary  phenomenon,  but  continued  Bometimes,  as  I  think,  for  nearly  four 
seconds :  the  light  of  the  chain  was  most  vivid,  and  its  edges  distinctly  defined ;  generally 
it  shot  down  nearly  at  the  same  place,  but  I  could  not  distinctly  perceive  any  point  of 
escend  ing  cloud,  which  determined  this.     No  Sunder  attended  these  appearances. 

I  watched  the  phenomena  for  two  hours,  bemg  at  sea  during  this  time  in  an  ap&t 
boat.    It  seldom  happened  that  five  minutes  elapsed  without  a  discharge  (^  the  kind 
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These  appearances,  and  other  characters  of  the  Sirocco  wind,  may^ 
I  think,  be  best  explained  under  the  idea,  that  it  derives  its  properties 
from  an  atmosphere  highly  charged  with  electricity.  Much,  how- 
ever, is  yet  wanting  to  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  subject ;  and  it 
would  be  desirable  to  obtain  a  regular  series  of  observations,  which 
might  exhibit  its  effects  on  the  barometer  and  thermometer,  as  well  as 
describe  the  external  phenomena  attending  it,  the  frequency  and 
period  of  its  occurrence,  and  its  local  distribution.  I  made,  in  two  or 
three  instances,  hygrometrical  observations  by  evaporation  from  the 
bulb  of  the  thermometer,  and  found  the  quantity  of  moisture  in  the 
air  to  be  very  great ;  but  this  was  always  in  places  where  the  wind 
was  blowing  directly  from  the  sea,  or  with  little  intervening  land ;  and 
it  would  be  requisite  to  have  a  series  of  such  remarks  made  regularly, 
and  in  various  situations  *.  Corresponding  observations  with  the 
electrometer  should  also  be  given  ;  and  it  might  be  well  to  examine 
the  air  eudiometrically.  I  venture  to  suggest  these  desiderata  to  the 
attention  of  those  who  may  be  resident  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  dis- 
posed to  examine  objects  of  this  nature.  I  may  add  furtho*,  that 
considering  Malta  as  one  of  the  best  stations  for  such  inquiry,  I  have 


described ;  its  occurrence  being  generally  preceded  by  an  unusal  r^idity  and  brightness 
of  the  flashes  in  the  clouds ;  end  followed  by  a  longer  interval  of  darkness ,-  as  if  the 
(Jectric  matter  required  to  accumulate  agun,  before  it  was  in  sufficient  quantity  to  renew 
tiiese  ^ipearaDces.     Ilie  thermometer  during  this  time  stood  at  ftbont  70°. 

At  three  in  the  morning  a  violent  gust  of  wind  came  on  fitan  the  east,  with  thkJc 
ctondi^  some  thunder,  and  heavy  rain ;  and  the  diermometer  fell  some  degrees.  Durii^ 
the  following  day,  the  wind  blew  strongly  from  the  same  quarter ;  and  in  the  evening  a, 
mass  of  dark  clouds  appeared  again  in  the  west ;  not  affording,  however,  the  appearances 
of  the  preceding  night,  but  those  of  a  common  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning. 

*  I  have  generally  observed  the  Sirocco  to  be  followed,  or  perhaps  it  may  be  sud  to 
go  oSj  with  rain.  This,  in  its  uialogy  to  die  occurrence  of  the  common  thunder  storm, 
may  be  admitted  as  another  presumpdon  of  the  electrical  nature  of  the  phenomenon. 
The  Sirocco,  modified  in  d^ree  and  frequency,  maybe  considered  to  exist  in  eveiy 
climate :  its  peculiarity  in  the  Mediterranean  admits  of  plausible  explanation  from  the 
vicinity  and  singular  dbaraoter  of  ihe  grtai  continent  t^  AfiicBv 
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sent  some  qumes  to  a  fiiaid  tlia*e,  which  I  tmst  may  procure  ine 
some  ftiither  ioformation  en  the  subject. 

The  Sirocco  carried  us  rapidly  forwards  to  the  entrance  of  the 
great  port  of  Ithaca.  The  night  was  now  far  advanced ;  but  the 
character  of  liie  sky  at  this  time,  and  the  moon,  which  had  newly 
risen,  gave  a  fine  effect  of  light  and  shade  to  the  steep  and  naked 
limestone  cliffs  whicli  girt  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Ulysses.  What- 
ever sarcaans  be  thrown  upon  the  smallness  and  ruggedness  of  this 
celebrated  i^e,  admiratioa  must  ever  be  ^ven  to  tlie  spectacle  of  its 
port ;  a  deep  gulpb,  which,  from  its  eastern  coast,  very  nearly  traverses 
the  whole  breadth  of  the  island,  branching  out  into  arms  and  bays, 
which  are  sheltered  by  lofty  hills  and  promontories  of  rock.  The 
town  of  Vathi,  the  capita)  of  the  modem  Ithaca,  stands  at  the  upper 
extremity  of  oneaf  these  deep  inlets,  separated  from  all  view  of  the 
sea,  and  deriving  a  singular  aspect  of  secluuon  from  the  mountains 
which  seem  on  every  side  to  surround  it. 

We  landed  here  a  little  before  midnight.  All  the  Ithacans  were 
slumbering :  the  commandant  had  gone  to  rest,  and  was  not  to  be 
disturiidd  ;  and  we  wandered  .about  the  street  in  disconsolate  mood, 
ignorant  where  we  might  obtain  a  lodging.  A  light,  and  the  sound 
of  billiard  balls,  at  length  drew  us  to  a  building,  where  we  found  two 
or  three  persons  (not  the  suitors  of  ancient  time)  occupied  with  great 
intentness  in  this  midnight  sport  A  young  man,  one  of  the  number, 
accosted  us  with  much  politeness ;  and  learning  our  situation,  very 
courteously  invited  us  to  his  house.  We  accepted  the  offer,  and  had 
every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  this  accidental  meeting.  Our  host, 
Fioravante  2av6,  we  found  to  be  of  one  of  the  principal  families  of 
Ithaca,  and  the  possessor  of  an  independent  property  in  the  island. 
He  insisted  on  our  remaining  at  his  house  during  our  stay  here ;  and 
treated  us  with  an  attentive  hospitality,  which  took  away  all  irksome* 
ness  from  the  obligation,  and  made  our  residence  extremely  agree- 
able. 

Ithaca  is  certainly  a  very  int^esting  island ;  and  it  has  been  fbr- 
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tunate  in  the  justice  done  to  it  by  tiie  learned  and  accurate  work  of 
Sir  W.  Gell.  Following  such  a  work,  I  shaU  not  enter  into  details 
either  as  to  the  scenery  or  antiquities  of  the  isle ;  contenting  myself 
with  a  brief  sketch  of  the  observations  I  made  on  its  general  charac- 
ter, during  this,  and  a  subsequ^it  visit  in  1813.* 

The  extreme  length  of  Ithaca  from  north  to  south  is  17  miles ;  its 
greatest  breadth  does  not  exceed  four ;  and  at  its  north  extremity,  as 
well  as  in  the  centre '  of  the  island,  where  the  great  port  traverses  it, 
does  not  exceed  half  a  mile.  It  may  be  regarded  in  &ct,  as  a  single 
narrow  ridge  of  linlestone  rock,  every-wbere  rising  into  rugged 
eminences,  of  which  the  loftiest  are  the  mountfUns  of  Stephano  and 
Neritoa  :  the  former  in  the  south  part  of  the  isle,  and  ascending  from 
the  shores  of  the  bay  of  Vathi ;  the  latter  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
great  port.  It  can  scarcely  be  said  that  there  are  a  hundred  yafids  of 
continuous  level  ground  in  the  island  ;  and  the  general  aspect  must 
be  confessed  to  be  one  of  ru^edness  and  asperity,  warranting  the 
expression  of  Cicero,  that  Ulysses  loved  his  coimtry,  "  non  quia 
larga,  sed  quia  sua."  Nevertheless,  the  scenery  is  rendered  sinking 
by  the  bold  and  broken  outline  of  mountains,  promontories,  and 
bays;  and  there  are  points  in  Ithaca  where  it  is  even  pleasing,  in 
the  cultivated  declivity  of  the  ridges,  and  the  opening  out  of  the 
narrow  vallies  towards  the  sea,  wooded  with  olives,  orange,  and 
almond  trees,  or  covered  with  vineyards.  The  upper  part  of  the 
bay  of  Vathi,  and  a  valley  at  the  upper  extremity  of  the  port,  have 
this  softened  character,  which  belongs  also  to  several  other  spots  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  island. 

The  limestone  of  Ithaca  rraembles  tliat  of  Cephalonia,  exhibiting 
in  various  places  a  somewhat  coralline  appearance,  but  no  evidence 
of  its  belonging  to  a  primitive  formation.  The  stratification  of  this 
Fock  is  seen  very  beautifully  in  the  cUfis  which  border  on  the  great 
port,  particularly  near  the  small  bay  called  Dexia,  where  the  strata 

*  I  may  remark,  that  the  plates  in  Sir  W.  Cell's  work  affi>rd,  from  their  peculiar  style, 
an  admirable  and  perfect  idea  of  the  scenery  of  Ithaca. 
H   2 
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ai'e  highly  inclined.  A  cavera,  which  appears  in  them  at  the  bead, 
of  this  bay,  has  been  regarded  as  the  grotto  of  the  Naiads,  where 
Homer  represents  Ulysses  to  have  been  carried  by  the  Phseacian 
sailors,  and  laid  down  while  asleep*.  The  rock  of  Ithaca  is  every- 
where near  the  surface ;  and  in  most  of  the  hills  of  the  island 
exposed  to  the  eye  in  large  nigged  masses,  widi  a  very  scanty 
vegetation  between.  There  are  other  places,  however,  where  the 
rocks  are  entirely  covered  wilh  the  prickly-leaved  or  Valonia  oak, 
the  arbutus,  myrtle,  and  other  shrubs. 

.  The  present  population  of  Ithaca,  k  estimated  at  between  seven 
and  eight  thousand ;  including  in  this  statement  the  inhabitants 
of  Kalamo,  Atako,  Kaslo,  and  other  small  isles  near  its  eastern 
coast.  The  principal  article  of  produce  is  currants,  of  which  nearly 
djOOO^cwt.  forms  the.  average  annual  export  from  the  island.  A  small 
quantity  of  oil  and  wine  are  also  exported;  the  latter  being  reputed 
generally  the  best  wine  of  the  isles.  It  is  in  appearance  and  flavour 
something  int^mediate  between  port  and  claret;  nor  is  it  customary 
to  impregnate  it  with  turpentine,  as  is  done  with  the  wines  of  con- 
tinental Greece.  The  produce  of  grain  in  Ithaca  scarcely  suffices 
ior  a  quarter  of  the  year's  consumption ;  but  the  natives  are  enabled 
to  supply  themselves  from  the  continent,  pmtly  by  their  profits  in 
the  currant  trade ;  still  more  perhaps  by  their  activity  in  maritime 
affairs,  which  forms  a  singular  feature  in  the  population  of  this  little 
island.  The  vessels  belonging  to  the  port  of  Vathi  are  very  numerous, 
and  many  of  them  of  sufficient  size,  not  only  to  carry  on  the  small 
coasting  commerce  of  the  island,but  also  to  partake  in  the  general 
c^rying  trade  of  the  .Mediterranean  and  the  Black  Sea.  Some 
curious  instances  are  given  of  the  eagerness  of  the  Ithacans  to 
embark  in  enterprizes  of  this  nature.. 

The  town  of  Vathi  contains  about  2,000  inhabitants.  The  appear- 
ance of  the  place  is  picturesque  in  approach,  and  does  not  disappoint 
the  stranger  when  entering  within  it :  it  consists  of  a  single  street,^ 

"  Odyss.  lib*  xUi.  96. 
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extending  more  than  a  mile  along  the  shore,  and  containing  many 
good  houses,  almost  all  of  them  built  of  stone,  and  some  of  con- 
siderable size.  A  few  insulated  buildings  are  scattered  over  the 
rising  ground  behind  the  town,  and  surrounded  by  trees.  Several 
new  houses  have  lately  been  erected  in  the  place ;  a  circumstance, 
however,  which  does  not  prove  an  increase  of  population,  as  it  is 
chiefly  at  the  expence  of  the  old  town  of  Perachora,  situated  incon- 
veniently on  one  of  the  ascending  ridges  of  Mount  Stephano.  There 
are  a  few  other  small  towns  or  villages  iu  the  island,  of  which  Oxsai 
and  Leuka  are  perhaps  the  most  considerable. 

The  population  of  Vathi  comprizes  most  of  tlie  proprietors  of 
Ithaca,  as  well  as  those  who  are  more  particularly  engaged  in  trade. 
The  family  of  Zav6,  including  several  branches,  is  one  of  the  most 
wealthy  and  important  in  the  isle.  We  met  at  the  house  of  our  host 
a  member  of  this  family,  who  is  the  physician  of  the  place,  a  loqua- 
cious but  intelligent  man,  and  very  desirous  of  obtaining  information 
both  as  to  the  science  and  politics  of  modem  Europe.  There  was 
much  pleasure,  and  at  the  same  time  singularity,  io  gratifying  such 
a  feeling  in  such  a  spot.  We  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  two  or 
three  others  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  place,  who  appeared  respectable 
and  well  informed. 

Since  Ithaca  came  into  our  possession,  it  has  been  garrisoned  by 
a  company  of  the  Corsican  Rangers ;  and  the  commandant  at  this 
time  was  a  captain  of  the  same  regiment,  a  native,  I  believe,  of 
Ajaccio  in  Corsica.  It  was  a  singular  combination  of  circumstances, 
to  see  a  fellow-townsman  of  Napoleon  representing  the  English 
authority  in  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Ulysses.  We  found  at  Yathi 
an  English  surgeon  of  the  35th  regiment,  and  his  lady,  who  had 
been  resident  here  for  some  months.  They  complained  much  of  the 
solitariness  and  uniformity  of  the  place. 

I  was  interested,  in  walking  through  the  streets  of  Vathi,  by  the 

spectacle  of  an  Ithacan  school ;  the  preceptor,  or  Didaskalos,  a 

.  venerable  old  man,  with  a  long  beard,  who  sat  before  his  door,  giving 

instruction  to  a  circle  of  fifteen  or  twenty  boys,  each  with  a  modern 
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Greek  version  of  the  New  Testament  in  his  Iiand.  nwas  amusmg 
to  hear  sounds  familiar  to  the  ear  from  the  Greek  of  Homer  and 
Thucydides,  shouted  out  by  ragged  striphngs,  many  of  them  not 
more  than  seven  or  eight  years  of  age.  The  old  schoolmaster  was 
pleased  with  the  attention  given  to  himself  and  his  scholars,  and 
endeavoured  to  rouse  them  to  greater  eflforts  of  display ;  which 
here,  as  with  boys  every-where  else,  had  simply  the  effect  of  pro- 
ducing more  loudness  of  speech. 

The  name  of  Ulysses,  in  its  original,  is  not  unknown  among  the 
number  of  modem  names  in  Greece.  One  of  the  soldiers  of  Ali 
Pasha,  whom  I  afterwards  saw  at  loaunina,  celebrated  for  his  ex- 
traordinary fleetness  in  running,  was  called  Odyssephs ;  a  word  very 
different  indeed  in  sound  from  that  which  our  English  pronunciation 
g^ves,  but  written  in  Romaic  exactly  as  the  ancient  name  of  the 
hero. 

The  identity  of  the  island  I  am  now  describing,  with  the  Ithaca 
of  Homer,  may  be  considered,  I  think,  as  decisively  ascertained. 
For  a  long  time,  indeed,  the  Venetian  name  of  Val  di  CcHnpare, 
and  the  less  frequent  excursions  of  travellers  to  this  coast,  had 
the  effect  of  conceaUng  the  real  name  of  the  isle ;  and  while  called 
Ithaca  by  its  natives  and  the  Greeks  at  large  *,  the  conjectures  of 
sdiolars  were  still  exercised  as  to  the  situation  and  character  of 
tiiis  celebrated  spot.  More  accurate  local  enquiry  has  discovered 
the  truth ;  and  in  the  name  of  the  island ;  in  its  relative  situation 
to  Cephalonia,  Leucadia,  and  the  opposite  continent  of  Greece; 
and  in  the  medals  discovered  here,  we  have  sufficient  testimony  that 
this  is  really  the  Ithaca  intended  in  the  poem  of  Homer,  -f- 

Another  train  of  evidence  as  to  the  fact,  has  been  derived  from  the 
internal  features  of  the  island  itself,  and  from  the  remains  actually 

"  The  word  Theaki  will  frequently  be  heard  as  s  comiptiol  t^  the  proper  name  of 
Ithaca ;  but  chiefly  among  the  lower  classes. 

-[■  A  mere  glance  at  Uie  catalogue  in  the  second  book  of  the  Iliad,  (t.  63 1.  et  seq.)  in& 
satisfy  the  reader  as  to  the  fact  oS  the  general  position.  More  detailed  proofe  mij^t  be 
drawn  from  various  parts  of  the  Odysa^. 
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existiiig  here;  and  this  part  of  the  subject  is  pursued  with  great 
ingenuity  in  the  work  of  Sir  W.Gell,  to  which  I  have  alre;idy 
reforod.  In  the  course  of  two  sliort  visits  to  Ithaca,  I  examined 
most  of  the  objects  which  are  supposed  to  have  relation  to  the 
ancient  history  of  the  isle,  or  the  narrative  of  the  poet.  The  most 
interesting  of  these  are  the  ruins  at  Aito,  often  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Castle  of  Ulysses,  situated  on  the  narrow  isthmus  which 
intervenes  between  the  great  port  and  tlie  channel  of  Cephalonia. 
At  the  southern  extremity  of  this  isthmus,  the  ground  ascends  by 
a  modmUe  acclivity  from  each  sea,  to  an  elevation  of  about 
200  feet ;  but  to  the  north  of  this  hoUow,  the  isthmus  rises  into  a 
rugged  and  lofty  chain  of  hills,  on  the  acclivity  and  summit  of 
which  appear  the  ruins  jtet  alluded  to.  On  the  ascent  of  the 
hill,  which  is  thickly  covered  with  brush-wood,  they  are  found  as 
the  remains  of  walls,  forming  different  lines  of  enclosure,  and  tes- 
tifying rfie  greatest  antiquity  in  the  rude  structure  of  massive  stones 
which  compose  them.  Towards  the  summit  of  the  hill,  which  may 
be  about  400  feet  above  the  sea,  these  walls  become  larger,  and  take 
a  more  d^nite  form  ;  and  the  situation  of  two  or  three  gates  is 
distinctly  marked.  Some  of  the  walls  appear  tu  have  been  designed 
to  support  levels  on  the  declivity,  for  the  purposes  of  building ; 
others  simply  as  fortifications  of  the  place.  The  summit  of  the 
hill  is  interesting  in  the  exhibition  of  a  more  regular  area,  with 
the  remains  of  two  large  subterranean  cisterns,  and  some  appearances 
of  an  ancient  tower :  the  view  from  this  spot  is  one  equally  sin- 
gular and  magnificent.  Standing  on  a  narrow  ridge  between  two 
seas,  you  have,  on  one  side,  the  channel  and  mountainous  coast 
of  Cephalonia ;  on  the  other,  the  great  port  of  Ithaca,  with  its 
various  branches ;  in  the  distance, .  the  Leucadian  promontory,  the 
mountains  of  Epirus  and  Acamania,  and  numerous  other  objects  of 
classical  fame.  The  bay  of  Samos,  and  the  site  of  the  old  city 
of  that  name,  are  very  distinctly  seen  on  the  opposite  coast  of 
Cephalonia,  the  place  whence  came  four  and  twenty  of  the  suitors 
to  Penelope. 
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These  ruins  are  supposed,  and  I  believe  with 'reason,  to  testify 
the  site  of  an  ancient  city  ;  once,  doubtless,  the  capital  of  the  island. 
The  steepness  and  elevation  of  the  hill  cannot  be  considered  an 
objection  to  this  idea;  since  the  ruins  of  Mycenae,  of  Eleuthera, 
and  other  ancient  cities,  exhibit  a  similar  position,  adopted  with 
a  view  to  the  better  means  of  defence.  The  extent  of  the  walk, 
the  form  of  the  areas  they  include,  and  the  scattered  vestiges 
of  antient  buildings,  iumish  an  almost  positive  evidence  in 
support  of  the  opinion.  Further  confirmation  has  lately  been 
afforded  by  the  discovery  of  numerous  sepulchres,  at  the  place 
where  the  hill  begins  to  rise  from  the  hollow  before-described, 
between. the  two  seas.  The  opening  and  examination  of  these 
sepulchres  -have  been  attended  with  singular  success.  Besides  the 
discovery  of  various  bronze  figures,  utensils,  and  ornaments,  of 
vases,  lacrymalia,  &c.,  there  have  been  found  here  a  number  of 
gold  ornaments,  rings,  bracelets,  chains,  and  decorations  for  \hb 
head,  most  of  them  of  very  beautiful  and  delicate  workmanship.  I 
have  seen  one  of  these  gold  rings,  which  was  actually  taken  from 
the  finger  of  a  skeleton  found  in  one  of  the  tombs.  Some  Ithacaa 
medals  also  have  been  met  with  here;  and  several  marbles,  with 
sepulchral  inscriptions  upon  them  *.  Of  the  date  of  these  tombs, 
no  authentic  conjecture  can  be  formed;  but,  though  it  may  be 
presumed  that  the  city  existed  here  at  the  time,  it  is  not  certain, 
or  even  probable,  that  they  can  be  given  to  a  period  so  early  as 
what  may  be  called  the  classical  age  of  Ithaca.  Since  my  return 
to  England,  I  have  leamt,  that  the  research  among  the  sepulchres 
has  been  continued,  and  with  the  same  successful  results.  The  sole 
excavator  is  the  Captain-commandant  of  the  isle,  who  appears  in 

*  Of  these  medals  I  only  sa«one,  irhich  had  the  accustomed  head  of  Ulysses,  with  .the 
conical  cap;  on  the  reverse,  the  figure  of  a  cock,  and  the  word  iSkuo.  The  s^ulchral 
inscriptions  I  copied ;  but  uhfortunately  have  lost  them.  I  may  say  Irom  general  reccJ- 
lection  of  the  style  of  letter,  &c.  that  they  did  not  appear  to  me  of  the  most  remote  an- 
tiquity. A  vast  number  of  bones  are  found  in  these  sepulchres ;  the  caneeUi  in  maay  of 
them  as  minutely  perfect,  as  if  they  bad  been  in  the  ground  only  a  lew  nwnths, 
II 
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this  inbtance  to  have  exercised  a  monopoly,'  to  which  it  is  doubtful 
bow  far  he  was  entitled. 

Near  the  place  of  the  sepulchres,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  is  a 
well  of  clear  water,  conjectured  to  be  the  fountain  which  Homer 
mentions  as  frequented  by  the  people  of  the  city,  and  the  domestics 
of  the  palace  of  Ulysses  *.  Admitting  thus  far  the  local  application 
of  the  poet's  narrative,  we  might  perhaps  venture  to  surmise  that  the 
palace  itself  occupied  the  summit  of  [the  hill  above,  forming  a 
citadel  to  the  town  on  the  declivity  ;  but  conjecture  is  here  thrown 
abroad  by  the  remoteness  of  the  time,  and  uncertainty  as  to  the  actual 
intention  and  knowledge  of  the  poet.-!- 

On  the  eastern  coast,  and  near  the  southern  extremity  of  the  isle* 
is  a  perpendicular  cliff ;  from  tlie  ibot  of.  which,  a  valley  or  hollow, 
covered  with  small  shrubs,  descends  by  a  rapid:  declivity  to  the  shore. 
In  a  recess  on  this  declivity  is  a  fountain ;  and  when  it  is  mentioned 
that  the  name  of  the  cliff  is  Koraka,  it  will  sctu-cely  fail  to  occur  to  the 
reader,  that  this  may  be  the  rock  Korax  of  the  Odyasfey ;  the  fountain, 
that  of  Arethusa;  and  this  secluded  and  picturesque  spot,  the  place 
where  Ulysses  is  represented  to  have  met  the  faithftil  Eumseusij:.  All 
this  presumes  a  very  minute  local  knowledge  in  the  poet ;  but  such ;  a 
knowledge  it  is  fair  to  suppose  that  he  possessed.  Homer  had  pro- 
bably visited  Ithaca  ;  some  have  even  considered  him  a  native  of 
the  island ;  and  it  may  readily  be  believed  that  he  would  select  his 
localities  from  nature,  and  maiatain  them  with  the  same  exactness  he 
has  elsewhere  displayed. 


*  Odys.  lib.  xvii.  V.  204.  We  were  told  in  Ithaca  a  curious  story  of  some  learned  stranger, 
who,  by  a  supposed  magical  knowledge,  had  pbinted  out  to  the  natives  the  spot  where  they 
should  find  this  well  Prcrioualy  to  this  time,  it  is  said  to-  have  been  concealed  by  soil  and 
fi-agments  coveting  it 

f  Sir  W.  GeU  has  given  a  -very  accmrate  plan  of  the  walls  and  other  remains  pn  the  hill 
of  Aito ;  and  maintains  the  conjecture  that  the  area  at  the  summit  may  have  been  occupied 
by  the  palace  of  the  Ithacan  kings. 

X  Odyg.  lib.  xiv.  408,  .&c. 
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The  cave  in  the  bay  of  Dexia  has  already  been  noticed.  I  have 
never  seen  the  rock  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  island,  which  has 
obtaihed  the  name  of  Homer's  School,  probably  given  it  by  acme 
natives  of  Ithaca,  who  were  desirous  of  more  intimately  conne(^ng 
their  country  with  the  history  of  the  poet.  There  are  the  remains  of 
ancient  walls  and  niches  here,  which  are  accurately  described  in  the 
work  of  Sir  W.  Cell 

On  the  whole,  Ithaca  may  be  considered  a  very  interesting  island, 
and  Well  worthy  of  being  visited  by  the  traveller,  among  the  other 
scenery  and  vestiges  of  ancient  Greece.  The  town  of  VaUii,  though 
not  affording  great  variety,  yet  would  form  for  the  tinle  a  pleasant 
and  tranquil  place  of  residence ;  and  one  by  no  means  de6cient  in 
the  ordinary  comforts  of  life.  The  .communication  with  Zante  and 
Cephalonia  is  frequ^it  enough  to  prevent  the  character  of  complete 
seclu^on  fi*om  the  world. 

Bb£oab  quitting  Ithaca,  we  made  an  arrangement  with  our  host 
Za»vd,  who  expressed  a  desire  to  accompany  us  to  loojinina,  to  wait 
for  him  with  tiiis  view  at  the  town  of  Santa-Maura. .  On  the  morning 
of  the  24th,  we  prosecuted  oiu-  voyage  from  Ithaca  to  this  place,  a 
distance  of  nearly  30  miles.  Quitting  the  port  of  Vatlri,  you  seem  as 
in  a  great  lake ;  the  shores  of  Acamania,  Ithaca,  and  Santa-Maura 
forming  its  boundaries;  Calamo  Atako*,  and  other  isles  scattered 
over  its  surface.  Following  with  the  eye  the  high  coasts  of  Santa^ 
Maura,  in  their  direction  towards  the  south-west,  we  saw,  or  believed 
we  saw,  the  celebrated  Leucadian  rock,  which  forms  one  of  the  points 
at  this  extremity  of  the  island.  The  scene  of  Sappho's  death  is  a  lime- 
stone cliff,  overhanging  the  sea ;  not  very  lofty,  though  sufficiently  so 
for  the  purpose  to  which  lovers  in  old  times  applied  it. 

Santa-Maura,  {Am  Mauj«  of  the  modem  Greeks,)  the  Leucadia  of 
antiquity,  is  an  island  resembling  the  Isle  of  Man  in  figure,  though 

*  It  niay  be  mentioned  that  Wbeeler  supposes  this  amall  isle  to  be  theltbscs  of  Homer. 
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somewhat  inferior  in  extent.  It  consists  of  a  range  of  limestone 
mountains,  which,  separated  from  the  hills  of  Acarnania  to  the  north, 
by  a  flat  peninsula  and  narrow  strait  of  sea,  gradoally  diverges  from  the 
main  land,  and  is  terminated  by  the  Leucadian  promontory,  about 
25  miles  to  the  aouth-^south-west.  The  most  elevated  points  in  this 
mountain  chain  are  St  Etias,  Skarus,  and  Elatus :  and  I  should  con- 
jecture, from  the  distance  at  which  it  is  seen,  that  the  first  of  these 
must  be  nearly  3,000  fe^  above  the  level  of  the  sea*.  In  proceeding 
to  the  town  of  Santa-Maura,  which  stands  on  the  peninsula  at  the 
north  extremity,  we  sailed  up  the  gradually  contracting  strait  which 
separates  the  island  frtun  the  miun  land.  The  mountains  on  each  side 
form  a  bold  and  broken  coast,  and  th^  channd  is  further  diversified 
by  numerous  small  isles,  which  divide  it  into  different  branches. 
These  isles,  and  particularly  the  largest  of  them,  called  Meganesi, 
were  long  the  resort  of  bands  of  pirates,  who  lived  by  a  promiscuotB 
plunder  on  the  sea  and  the  adjoining  shores.  It  has  been  asserted^ 
that  the  former  govemmoits  of  Santa-Maura  did  not  discountenance 
a  piracy,  in  the  profits  of  which  they  bad  some  participation ;  and 
it  is  a  fact  more  certain  than  creditable,  that  Ali-Pasha  has  been 
obliged  to  remonstrate  with  the  insular  authorities,  on  the  protection 
they  afforded  to  the  robbers,  whom  his  vigorous  military  police  had 
driven  from  their  recesses  in  the  woods  and  mountains  of  Acarnania. 
The  British  local  government,  acting  with  more  intelligence  and 
better  principle,  has,  I  brieve,  concerted  some  arrangement  with 
Ali  on  this  subject,  and  the  pirates  of  M^anesi  are  now  scarcely 
known  but  in  the  stories  of  the  boatmen  who  live  upon  these 
shores. 

The  coast  of  Santa-Maura,  opposite  Acarnania,  is  the  most 
populous  district  of  the  island ;  and  where  the  vallies  open  from 
among  the  mountains  towards  the  sea,  are  many  picturesque  villages, 
surrounded  by  olive  and  orange  groves.     Four  miles  below  the  town 


*  Claudian  very  correctly  calli  this  dutin  "jt^  Leucata."  Lib.!.  174. 
I  2 
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of '  Santa-Maura,  tlie  channel  rapidly  narrows,    and    becomes   so 
shallow,  that  vessels  of  more  than  30  or  30,tons  burden  are  obliged  to 
remain  here,  and  to  communicate  with  the  town  by  boats.     Even  in 
oar  Scampavia,  we  were  unable  to  readi'  the  shore,  but  transferred 
Ourselves  to  a  MonoxyUm,  a  boat  made  out  of  a  single  piece  of  iKood, 
as  the  name  implies ;  long,  narrow,  and  tjratving  only  a  few  inches 
water^    Connected  with  this  shallow  part  of  the  channel  are  numerous 
lagoons,  ia  which  salt  is  made  by  the  evaporation  of  the  sea«water. 
'    The  town  of  Santa-Maura,  situated  on  a  low  peninsular  neck  of  land, 
derives  its  only  pleasing  feature  from  an  extensive  and  venerable 
wood  of  olives,  which  stretch^  backwards  to  the  foot  uf  the  moun-* 
tains,  and   through  -which  are  several  fine  avenues,   forming  the 
termination  of  different  roads  towards  the  town:  it  contains  .about 
5,000  inhabitants:  the  streets  are  narrow  and  ill-built,  but  the  police 
of  the  prraent  government  has  made  many  reforms  in  regard  to  the 
cleanliness  and  other  internal -comforts  of  the  place :  the  houses,  with 
few  exceptions,   are  constructed  of  wood,  a  precaution  rendered 
necessary  by  the  violence  and  frequency  of  the  earthquakes  occurring 
here.     Hie  shopsi  which  occupy  the  central  part  of  the  town,  ^re 
well  furnished  with  manufactured  articles,  chiefly   brought  hither 
from  Malta ;  the  saleof  these  goods  not  being  limited  to  the  islanders, 
but  being  increased  by  the  demand  from   the .  population    of  the 
c^posite  coasts.     In  the  streets  of  Santa-AIaura,  the  native  Albanians 
aj'e  seen  tether  with  the  mixed  Greek  and  Venetian  population  of 
the  place, —  a  people  easily  distinguished  by  their  manly  persons,  the 
stateliness  of  their  gait,  and  the  picturesque  dress  of,  their  country. 
They  axe  not  permitted,  however,  to  enter  the  island   armed,  a 
regulation  which  has  been  adopted  in  consequence  of  assassinations 
committed  by  Albanians  in  the  very  centre  of  the  town. 
.    The;  peninsula  on  which  Santa-Maura  stands,  stretches  forwards,  in 
a  semicircular  form,  to  within  200  yards  of  the  main  lan^,  and  the 
intervening  channel  is  so  shallow,  as  to  be  fordable  without  difficulty. 
We  have  the  testimony  of  Livy,  Strabo,  and  other  writers,  that  this 
channel  was  artificially  made;  and  that  Leucadia,  iti  more  ancient 
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times,  was  a  peninsula  connected  with  the  continent  of  Acarnania  *. 
The  period  and  design  of  the  separatioh  are  not  equally  exj^wned; 
but  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  motive  was  either  that  of  security, 
or  to  effect  a  passage  for  vessels,  without  the  necessity  of  coasting 
round  the  island -f-.  The  castle  of  Santa-Maura  stands  on  the  shore 
of  this  narrow  strait,  not  elevated  in  its  site,  but  nevertheless  strong 
in  its  almost  insular  jxteition,  and  only  insecuFe"^  on  the  side  of  tht 
continent,  where  it  is  commanded  by  some  rising  ;groundi  less  than 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant.  On  this  eminence,  our  extraordinary 
neighbour,  Ali-Pa^a,  has  erected  a  small  fortress,  while  by  another, 
of  larger  size,  four  miles  to  the  south,  he  commands  that  part  of  the 
channel  which  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  greater  burden.  In  their 
present  slate,  these  fortresses  are  ill-provided  aad  little  formidable, 
but  they  are  capable  of  being  rendered  otherwise. 

From  the  town  to  the  castle  of  Santa-Maura,  by  the  semicircular 
sweep  of  the  peninsula,  is  a  distance  of  three  mites  ;  but  a  shorter 
route  is  afforded  by  a  narrow  stone  causeway,  traversing  the  bay  in 
a  direct  line  between  the  two  {daces.  This  causeway,  which  is 
supported  by  366  arches,  formerly  served  as  an  aqueduct  for  tlie 
conveyance  of  water  to  the  castle,  and  was  probably  a  work  of  the 
Venetian  government.  . 

Santa^Maura,  after  partaking  in  all  the  successive  fortunes  of  the 
Seven  Isles,  was  captured  in  April  1810  by  the  English,  after  their 
previous  occupation  of  Zante  and  Cephalonia.  The  castle,  -which 
was  garrisoned  by  800  French  and  Italian  troops,  held  out  for  nine 
days,  the  blockade  and  bombardment  being  continued  vigorously 
during  the  greater  part  of  that  time.     Major  Clarke,  of  the  35th 


'  Livy,  lib.  xxxiii.  c.  17.    Homer  calls  it  xtTm  nnitiHa. 

t  From  the  description  of  Livy,  it  would  seem,  as  if  this  channel  had  been  opened,  com- 
paratively near  his  own  time ;  but  Strabo  (lib.  x.)  speaks  of  it  as  the  work  of  the  Corin- 
tbiana;  and  it  is  certainly  more  probable,  that  it  should  -  have  been  made  at  the  period 
jwben  that  enterprizing  people  were  establi^ing  their  colonies  upon  this  coast.  The  name 
of  Dioryctus,  as  appears  from  Piiny  and  Pcdylms,  was.  given  to  this  artificial  strait. 
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lament,  fell  in  this  siege,  and  was  buried  within  .  the  fortress.  A 
marble  tomb-stone,  erected  by  the  officers  of  the  Foment,  records  at 
once  his  merits  and  his  fate.  The  garrison  of  Santa-Maura  con- 
sisted, when  I  was  there,  of  a  few  companies  of  the  35lh,  and  of  five 
or  six  hundred  men  of  the  Corsican  Rangors,  a  force  sufficient  to 
guard  the  place  against  any  sudden  attack,  dther  from  Corfu  or  the 
Italian  coast.  The  strength  of  the*  castle  has  been  much  increased 
since  the  English  obtained  possession  of  it ;  and  these  improvements 
are  still  progressive. 

During  our  stay  at  Santa-Maura,  we  were  hospitably  entertained 
by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Macombe,  of  the  Corsican  Rangers,  who  held 
the  principal  civil  and  military  authority  of  the  island.  The  local 
government  is  composed  as  at  Zante  and  Cephalonia ;  iuid,  as  in 
those  isles,  the  English  authority  has  had  the  effi^^t  of  giving  an 
increase  both  of  vigour  and  int^rity  to  die  administration  of  justice. 
The  Venetian  provincial  government  was  not  less  corrupt  here  than 
elsewhere,  and  its  effects  were  equally  marked  in  the  frequency  of 
crime,  in  the  feebleness  of  law,  and  in  the  general  want  of  social 
virtue  among  the  people.  When  I  was  a  second  time  at  Santa^ 
Maura,  in  the  spring  of  1813,  a  man,  of  some  wealth  and  consider- 
ation, suffered  death  for  the  crime  of  murdering  his  nephew,  under 
circumstances  of  great  atrocity.  For  eight  previous  assassinations, 
this  individual  had  procured  an  exemption  in  the  corrupt  adminis- 
tration of  the  laws.  At  the  time  of  his  final  arrest,  much  effort  was 
made  by  bribery  to  obtain  his  escape,  and  his  punishment  seemed  to 
create  at  least  as  much  surprize  as  satisfaction  in  the  people, of 
Santa-Maura. 

The  population  of  this  island  doe^  not  exceed  18,000  souls.  Its 
trade,  which  has  been  somewhat  increasing  of  late,  consists  chiefly  in 
the  export  of  salt,  of  which  between  five  and  six  thousand  tons  are 
said  to  be  annually  made  in  the  island :  oil  and  wine  are  the  other 
principal  exports ;  the  annual  produce  of  the  f(»Tner  being  estimated 
at  about  3,000  barrels ;  of  the  latter,  at  1,000.  The  island  may  be 
.  said  also  to  traffic  in  manual   labour,  as  a  great  number  of  the 
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peasants  pus  over  every  year  to  the  southern  parts  of  Albania,  to 
assist  in  the  cultivation  of  the  land;  for  which  service  they  are 
chiefly  paid  in  produce.  The  cattle  and  grain  required  for  the 
consumption  of  the  island,  are  drawn  almost  entirely  from  the 
ctmtinent.  The  other  imports  are  chiefly  of  cloth,  sugar,  coflfee, 
hardware,  and  othar  manufactured  articles,  but  all  in  very  trifling 
quantity.  The  revenne  of  Santa-Maura  varies  at  present  from 
30,000  to  34,000  dollars  per  annum,  which  leaves  some  surplus,  after 
paying  the  civil  expences  of  the  island. 

,  The  society  in  the  town  of  Santa-Maura  is  of  the  most  limited  kind. 
The  number  of  well-educated  natives  is  small,  and  the  habits  of  the 
place  are  not  yet  formed  for  the  refinements  of  social  Intercourse. 
One  of  the  most  intelligent  inhabitants  is  Signore  Zambelli,  a  young 
man  who  has  studied  in  Italy,  and  attaching  himself  to  the  law, 
has  acquired  as  much  fame  in  his  profession  as  the  narrow  sphere 
of  Santa-Maura  will  allow.  He  is,  moreover,  an  antiquarian,  a 
collector  of  coins,  and  the  husband  of  the  handsomest  woman  in  the 
island.  This  gentleman,  when  I  first  saw  him,  expressed  to  me  his 
wishes  that  some  researches  might  be  made  among  the  ruins  c^  an 
ancient  city,  about  two  miles  to  the  south  of  the  modem  town,  which 
ruins  have  been  supposed  to  be  those  of  Neritos,  one  of  the  three 
cities  of  ancient  Leucadia.  When  a  second  time  at  Santa-Maura, 
I  learnt  that  researches  had  actually  been  made  there  in  the  interval, 
but  without  obtaining  any  valuable  results.  In  its  present  state,  this 
spot  exhibits  the  remains  of  massive  walls,  of  the  old  Greek  structure, 
ascending  and  surrounding  the  summit  of  a  narrow  ridge  of  hill 
near  the  sea,  and  of  numerous  sepulchres  which  appear  among  the 
vineyards  that  cover  its  declivity.  Thou^  the  description  of  Livy 
is  not  entirely  applicable  to  the  present  appearances  of  the  flat 
peninsula  at  the  north  extremity  of  Santa-Maura ;  yet  I  cannot 
doubt  that  these  remains  testify  the  site  of  the  ancient  fortress  and 
city  of  licucas,  or  Neritos,  which  was  taken  by  the  Romans  during 
the  war  with  Philip  of  Macedon.  The  low  land,  exposed  on  each 
side  to  the  action  of  the  sea,  may  be  supposed,  in  a  period  of  nearly 
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2,000  years,  to  have  undergone  some  change  in  positi<Mior  extent*. 
AH  other  circumstances  in  the  description  of  Livyi  are  perfectly 
applicable  to  the  ruins  near  the  town  of  Santa^Maura ;  and  from  his 
narrative  we  may  further  collect,  that  this  city  was  the  principal 
place  of  Acamania,  where  the  people  of  this  region  assembled  to  hold 
their  public  councils.-j- 

"  Pliny  notices  such  changes  from  the  accumulation  of  sand  about  the  Diorj'ctns  or 
Strait,  lib.  iv.  c.  i.  In  mentioning  Leucas  and  Keritos  as  the  eame  place,  I  am  aware 
that  Strabo  speaks  of  the  former  as  established  by  the  Corinthians,  nearer  to  the  strait  than 
Neritos  or  Nericus ;  but  though  (he  ruins,  described  abov^  are  certainly  at  some  dbtanoe 
firom  the  narrowest  part  of  the  channel,  the  description  of  Livy  is  so  ^plicable  to  their 
situation,  that  I  can  scarcely  doubt  that  this  was  the  Leucas  besieged  by  the  Romatu 
under  Flaminius. 

f  Livy,  lib.  xxxiii.  c.  1 7, 
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CHAP.    IV. 

PASSAGE  TO  PAEVESA.  —  HISTOBT  OF  PRETESA.  -~  ALBANIANS.  —  TURKS.  — 
SERAGLIO  OP  ALI  PASHA. — RUINS  OF  NICOPOLIS.  —  BATTLE  OF  ACTIUU.*~ 
PASSAGE  UP  THE  OULPH  OP  ARTA.  —  8 ALAOKA.— ALBANIAN  DANCE.— PLAINS 

OF  ARTA. 

/^UR  Ithacan  host,  Zav6»  having  jmned  us  according  to  his 
^^  appointment,  we  left  Santa-Maura  <mi  the  i27th  for  Prevesa, 
the  first  town  on  this  side  in  the  territories  of  the  Vizier  of  Albania. 
The  distance  not  exceeding  14  miles,  we  performed  this  passags 
in  a  small  boat,  with  which,  notwithstsmding,  we  had  some  difficulty 
in  making  our  way  through  the  very  shallow  channel  separating 
the  island  from  the  main  land.  This  channel,  progressively  widening, 
is  continued  for  two  or  three  miles  beyond  the  castle  of  Santa- 
Maura.  Near  the  place  where  it  opens  into  the  sea,  a  small  river 
descends  on  the  Acamanian  side  from  a  circtllar  lake  near  the 
coast,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  was  perhaps  situated  the 
Thyrium  of  antiquity  *.  Our  approach  to  Prevesa -was  interesting 
to  me  in  the  exhitrition  of  an  oriental  spectacle,  the  first  which  had  yet 
been  placed  before  my  eyes.  On  the  shores  of  the  sea,  and  of  that  sea 
where  the  fortunes  of  Marc  Antony  yielded  to  those  of  Augustus, 
a  large  and  splendid  seraglio  is  now  rising  up  to  grace  the  dignity 
of  the  modern  ruler  of  Epirus.  The  deeply  projecting  roofs,  the 
long  and  uniform  rows  of  windows  in  the  npper  part  of  the 
building,  and  the  painted  decorations  of  its  exterior,  were  the  most 
striking  circumstances  in  the  distant  view  of  this  place,  which, 
thongh  deviating  from  all  our  accustomed  rules  of  architecture,  had 
nevertheless  something  of  irregular  magnificence  in  its  extent  and 
propbrtions,  which  arrested  the  attention,  and  gratified  the  fancy. 

*  Ciceroo.  lib.  xvi.  efieL  5. 
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The  town  of  Prevesa  is  situated  on  the  northern  shore  of  the 
strait  which  connects  the  gulf  of  Arta  with  the  Ionian  Sea.  Once 
populous  and  commercial,  it  has  in  later  times  suffered  a  change 
both  in  its  population  and  its  fortunes.  Tlie  origin  of  the  place 
is  not  perfectly  ascertained,  but  was  probably  a  consequence  of 
this  iinportant  situation  at  the  mouth  of  the  gulph ;  and  the  same 
circumstance  doubtless  led  tlie  Venetians  to  make  those  repeated 
attempts  against  it,  which  ended  in  its  final  conquest  from  the 
Turks.  The  military  events  of  1797  enabled  France  to  obtain,  by 
treaty,  all  the  Venetian  possessions  in  the  Ionian  seas;  and  the 
continental  towns  of  Prevesa,  Vonitza,  Parga,  and  Butrinto,  were 
garrisoned  by  French  troops.  The  war,  however,  which  soon  after- 
wards broke  out  between  France  and  Turkey,  afforded  to  Ali  Pasha 
a  pretext  for  aggrandizing  his  territory,  and  obtaining  a  port  which 
is  of  great  importance  to  the  commerce  of  his  dominions.  In 
November  1798,  he  brought  down  from  loannina,  an  army  of  a 
few  thousand  Albanians,  with  the  design  of  attacking  Prevesa. 
The  French  garrison,  which  did  not  iimount  to  1,000  men,  com- 
manded by  General  I*a  Salsette,  met  him  in  the  plains  of  Nicopolis, 
to  the  north  of  Prevesa,  and  an  unequal  battle  was  fought  amidst 
the  ruins  of  the  city  of  Augustus.  The  French,  compelled  to  yield, 
werd  pursued  into  the  town  with  great  slaughter.  Many  of  the 
Greek  inhabitants  of  Prevesa  were  involved  in  the  same  destruction ; 
and  it  has  been  told  me,  that  the  heads  of  the  latter,  after  their 
mustachios  had  been  taken  off,  were  sent  to  Constantinople,  with 
the  pretence  that  they  belonged  to  Frenchmen  who  perished  in  the 
battle. 

This  act  of  AU  Pasha,  attended  as  it  was  by  certain  circumstances 
of  treachery,  will  not  speedily  pass  away  frtnn  the  memory  op 
feelings  of  the  French.  It  has  carefully  been  recorded  by  M.  Pou- 
qu^ville,  the  French  minister  at  loannina ;  and  in  a  French  military 
dictionary,  lately  published,  I  have  observed  that  as  much  detail 
is  ^ven  of  the  action  of  Prevesa  as  of  the  -battles  of -Marengo 
or  Austerlitz;  and  accompanied  by  the  most  bitter  invectives  against 
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the  character  and  conduct  of  AU  Pasha.  I  b|i.ve  conversed  on  tlie 
sabject  with  Mouctar  Pasha,  the  eldest  son  of  Alt,  who  was  present, 
and  bore  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  battle.  He  remarked  to  me, 
that  the  feebleness  of  the  French  resistance  afforded  him  less 
opportunity  of  signalizing  himself  than  he  had  desired ;  a  statement 
which  does  not  well  accord  with  the  account  the  French  have  given 
of  the  gallantry  of  iJieir  officers  and  men  on  this  occasion. 

At  the  time  of  this  event,  Prevesa  is  said  to  have  contained 
10  or  12,000  people.  The  conduct  which  Ali  Pasha  has  pursued 
with  regard  to  this  place,  is  singular  and  apparently  inconsistent. 
Desirous,  as  it  would  seem,  of  keeping  up  the  commercial  importance 
of  the  place,  and  of  making  it  a  frequent  residence  of  his  court,  he  has 
nevertheless  adopted  measures,  which  has  reduced  the  population  to 
three  or  four  thousand,  and  substituted  the  Albanian  peasant  or 
soldier  for  the  active  and  industrious  Greek  inhabitants.  It  appears 
indeed  to  have  been  his  studious  aim  to  oppress  and  diminish  the 
latter  class  of  population.  Many  are  said  to  have  penshed  by  his 
orders  when  Prevesa  was  taken ;  and  the  greater  number  of  those 
who  remained,  have  either  beoi  ruined  by  his  exacUons,  or  com- 
piled to  fly  from  his  power.  Some  still  continue  on  the  spot,  but 
under  the  influence  of  penecution  and  perpetual  insecurity.  The 
only  explanation  of  the  Vizier's  conduct  is,  that  he  has  regarded 
the  possession  of  Prevesa  less  in  a  conunercial  view,  though  ob- 
viously wishing  to  increase  its  trade,  than  as  a  point  of  reiiige  for 
himself  and  his  treasures,  should  any  political  change  compel  him 
to  evacuate  the  northern  part  of  his  dominions.  His  attention  has 
been,  earnestly  directed  to  the  fortification  of  the  place;  in  pur*- 
suance  of  which  object  he  has  erected  two  fortresses  at  the  entrance 
of  the  gulph,  and  insulated  the  town  on  the  land  side  by  a  broad 
and  deep  moat,  two  miles  in  length,  and  connected  at  each  ex- 
tremity with  the  sea.  The  same  motive,  conjoined  with  that  of 
pecuniary  interest,  has  probably  induced  him  to  sacrifice  the  trading 
Greeks  of  Prevesa,  in  whom  he  could  not  confide,  and  to  place  in 
their  room  the  hardy  and  faithful  natives  of  his  Albanian  moun- 
K  2 
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taiDB.  Had  France  retained  the  dominion  of  the  Ill^rian  provinces, 
-and  her  extended  schemes  of  European  conquest,  the  possession  of 
a  fortified  sea-port  might  have  been  of  great  eventual  importance  to 
the  security  of  Ah.  • 

We  landed  on  the  beach  at  Prevesa,  and  traverse  a  narrow,  dirty, 
and  irregular  street  to  the  house  of  the  English  vice-consul.  In  its 
present  state,  the  town  consists  of  litUe  more  than  this  street,  skirting 
the  shore  for  about  a  mile,  and  of  some  irregular  groupes  of  huts 
among  the  olive-groves,  which  shelter  the  place  on  the  land  side. 
Though  in  the  possession  of  a  Turkish  potentate,  Prevesa  does  not  yet 
exhibit  all  the  peculiarities  of  a  Turkish  town ;  and  in  walking  through 
it,  I  still  recognised  something  of  that  mixed  Greek  and  Venetian 
character  which  is  so  common  throughout  the  Ionian  Isles ;  but  new 
and  striking  figures  were  now  added  to  the  living  scenery  before 
us.  The  Albanian  peasant  or  soldier,  words  which  in  this  country 
seem  to  be  almost  synonimous,  is  here  seen  in  the  completeness  of  his 
national  character  and  costume.  Generally  masculine  in  his  person, 
having  features  which  shew  him  not  subdued  into  the  lameness 
of  slavery^,  and  with  a  singular  stateliness  of  his  walk  and  car- 
riage, the  manner  of  his  dress  adds  to  these  peculiarities,  and  renders 
the  whole  figure  more  striking  and  picturesque  than  any  other  with 
which  I  am  acquainted.  To  an  eye  not  then  accustomed  to  note 
minute  dlfTercnces,  where  all  was  new  and  imposing,  the  most 
remarkable  appearances  in  thjs  o^tume  were  the  external  mantle, 
falling  loosely  over  the  shoulders,  and  reaching  down  behind  as 
far  as  the  knees,  made  of  a  coarse  brown. woollen-stuff,  but  bor- 
dered and  variously  figured  with  red-coloured  threads;-^ the  two 
vests,  the  outer  one  open,  descending  to  the  waist,  and  occasionally 
made  of  green  or  purple  velvet ;  the  inner  vest  laced  in  the  middle, 
and  richly  figured ;  —  a  broad  sash  or  belt  around  the  waisl,  in  which 


*  It  is  an  interesting  &ct,  that  among  all  tbe  ciianges  that  have  taken  place  in  the 
population  and  prosperity  of  Prevesa,  a  school  has  survived  that  was  established  here, 
about  25  years  »go,  by  the  «ill^tened  liberality  of  Mr.  Moith. 
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Bfe  fixed  one,  or  sometimes  two,  blunderbusses  and  a  large  knife ;  the 
handles  of  tlie  blimderbusses  often  of  great  length,  and  curiousfy 
■worked  in  silver; — a  coarse  cotton  shirt  coming  from  beneath  the 
belt,  and  falling  down  a  short  way  bdow  the  knees,  in  the  manner  of 
the  Scotch  kilt,  covering  the  drawers,  which  are  also  of  cotton  ;  —  the 
long  sabre ;  —  the  circular  greaves  of  worked  metal,  protecting  the 
knees  and  anclss ;  —  the  variously  coloured  stockings  and  sandals ;  — 
the  small  red  cap,  which  just  covers  the  crown  of  the  hea'd,  from 
underneath  which  the  hair  flows  in  great  profusion  behind,  while  in 
fix>nt  it  is  shaved  off,  so  as  to  leave  the  forehead  and  t^nples  entirely 
bare.  To  this  general  description  may  be  added  the  capote,  or  great 
cloke,  one  of  the  most  striking  peculiarities  of  the  Albanese  dress,  — 
a  coarse,  shaggy,  woollen  garment,  with  open  sleeves,  and  a  square 
flap  b^ind,  which  serves  occasionally  as  a  hood,  the  colour  some- 
times grey  or  white,  so  as  to  give  the  resemblance  to  a  goat-skin 
thrown  over  the  back.  I  will  not  venture  to  say  whether  this  is  the 
sagum  of  the  ancients ;  but  unquestionably  Uiere  are  many  points  of 
resemblance  in  the  Albanian  costume  to  that  of  the  Grecian  and 
Roman  soldier.  In  comparingtlie  outlines  of  this  national  dress  with 
those  of  other  countries,  I  find  none  to  resemble  it  so  much  as  that  of 
the  Sardinian  peasantry.  But  the  comparison  is  greatly  in  favoiu*  of 
the  Albanian  ;  and  the  half-naked  Sard,  as  he  is  seen  in  the  streets  of 
Ca^ari,  is  but  a  meagre  representation  of  the  majestic  figures  which 
ke^  guard  round  the  peaces  of  Ali  Pasha. 

The  appearance  of  the  Turk  on  his  native  soil,  was  another"  new 
circumstance  in  the  streets  of  Prevesa ;  and  it  is  a  novelty  which 
forcibly  engages  the  attention  of  the  stranger  from  the  west  of  Europe. 
Elsewhere  you  do  but  see  the  various  forms  of  one  species ;  a  diffe- 
rence indeed  of  language ;  but  only  small  and  progressive  varieties  of 
figure,  custom,  and  dress.  But  entering  upon  these  regions,  the  scene 
is  suddenly  shifted,  and  you  have  before  your  eyes  a  new  species  of 
beings,  with  all  those  gaudy  appendages  of  oriental  character  and 
scenery  which  has  so  long  dehgfated  the  imagination  in  the  tales  of 
the  East.    The  uniform  habits  of  the  Turk,  derived  from  his  religion 
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and  other  circumstances,  render  this  change  ahnost  as  remaricable  in 
the  first  Turkish  town  you  may  enter,  as  in  those  much  farther 
removed  from  the  vicinity  of  the  European  nations.  It  has  been 
already  mentioned,  indeed,  that  Prevesa  retains  a  mixed  character  of 
population ;  but  even  here  I  was  sensible  to  these  strong  impressions 
of  novelty,  and  looked  upon  many  things  as  a  sort  of  magic-lanthom 
scenery  ;  or  as  something  intermediate  between  the  pictures  of  fency 
and  the  realities  passing  before  me.  As  an  instance  of  this,  my 
memory  refers  me  to  the  first  sight  of  a  Turkish  mosque,  lately 
erected  at  Prevesa ;  to  the  cry  of  the  Muzzein  from  the  top  of  the 
Minaret,  announcing  the  hour  of  prayer ;  and  to  the  spectade  of  the 
tnrbanedTurk,  graceful  and  dignified  in  his  dress,  and  with  a  certain 
majestic  sedateness  of  movement  putting  aside  his  slippers,  and 
slowly  entering  the  place  of  his  religious  worship.  For  a  moment 
you  might  forget  the  ignorance  and  prejudices  of  this  man,  and  fancy 
him  worthy  and  bom  to  command. 

We  were  received  with  politeness  by  the  Vice-Consul  Signore 
Valentinis,  and  accommodated  with  a  room  in  his  house.  He  is  a 
native  of  the  country,  and  wears  the  small  red  Albanese  cap,  with  the 
hair  flowing  loosely  from  behind.  He  accompanied  us  on  a  visit  of 
compliment  which  we  paid  to  the  Vaivode,  or  Commandant  of 
Prevesa,  shortly  after  our  arrival.  This  person  resides  in  a  part  of 
that  palace  which  has  been  hitherto  occupied  by  the  Vizier,  during 
his  different  visits  to  Prevesa ;  a  large  building,  but  ruinous  in  appear- 
ance, and  without  a  single  appurtenance  of  splendour.  An  area  sur- 
rounding it,  is  inclosed  by  a  deep  moat,  and  by  high  walls,  with  a  few 
cannon  mounted  on  them.  We  found  the  Vaivode  encircled  by  no 
magnificence  of  state,  but  sitting  on  a  grassy  knoll  within  this  area, 
with  an  attendance  of  twenty  or  thirty  Albanian  soldiers  around  him ; 
himself  an  Albanian,  and  dressed  in  the  costume  of  his  country.  We 
remained  about  five  minutes  with  him,  using  the  interpretation  of  the 
Vice-Consul,  who  spoke  in  the  Greek  language ;  but  nothing  further 
passed  than  a  few  questions  and  replies  as  to  the  countries  from 
which  we  came,  and  ^e  future  plans  of  our  journey. 
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From  this  place,  we  went,  under  the  guidance  of  the  son  of  our 
host,  to  visit  the  new  seragHo  of  Prevesa.  Its  extent  is  already  great, 
though  the  original  plan  of  the  edifice  has  not  yet  been  completed. 
But  the  style  of  Turkish  building  is  so  different  from  the  European, 
that  while  some  portions  of  the  palace  have  scarcely  risen  from  the 
their  foundation,  others  are  finished,  and  in  a  habitable  state.  The 
basis  of  the  edifice  is  of  stone,  the  superstructure  almost  entirely  of 
wood.  Several  of  the  apartments  are  more  than  80  feet  in  length, 
with  a  breadth  of  about  30  feet ;  and  judging  from  the  few  which 
were  already  completed,  the  interior  decorations  will  be  very  superb ; 
tawdry,  indeed,  from  the  quantity  and  vividness  of  the  colouring,  and 
in  other  respects  wanting  in  good  taste ;  but  still  imposing  in  the 
goieral  effect.  The  carving  of  the  wood-work  is  in  general  very  w^t 
done,  and  every  part  of  the  building  is  luxuriantly  ornamented  i^ 
this  way.  The  paintings  on  the  walls  have  here  and  there  a  regular 
subject  of  landscape,  but  for  the  most  part  very  indifferently  executed. 
A  great  number  of  workmen,  either  Greeks  or  Albanians,  were 
occupied  in  the  palace  when  we  visited  it ;  a  people  miserable  in 
appearance,  and  miserable  in  reality.  A  groupe  of  ragged  children 
met  us  on  our  entrance,  and  followed  us  through  the  different  apart* 
ments,  beg^ng  in  Greek  for  paras,  a  small  Turkish  coin,  made  of  a 
base  silver,  forty  of  which  are  equal  to  a  piastre,  or  nearly  equivalent 
to  a  shilling.  I  was  informed  that  these  workmen  are  drawn  together 
from  different  districts  by  Uie  arbitrary  mandate  of  the  Vizier,  and 
that  each  district  is  compelled  to  support  its  contingent  by  a  certain 
allowance  of  Indian  corn,  amounting  to  about  2i  lbs.  per  day  for 
each  individual.  When  completed,  this  palace  will  be  surrounded 
by  the  waters  of  the  sea,  which  are  already  conducted  by  a  tunnel 
under  the  building,  almost  to  its  centre.  In  the  precincts  of  this 
place,  I  observed  growing,  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  ridtiu» 
communis.  The  c<nnnierce  of  Prevesa,  excepting  the  produce  of  oil 
and  corn  in  the  district  behind  the  town,  depends  entirely  on  that  of 
Arta  and  the  interior  of  the  gulph ;  and  I  shall  tlierdbre  omit  speajking 
of  it  for  the  present. 
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The  celebrated  battle  of  Actium  was  fought  at  the  entrance  of  tbe 
the  gulph  of  Arta,  immediately  opposite  to  Prevesa ;  and  to  com- 
memorate an  event  which  made  him  master  of  the  Roman  world, 
Augustus  founded  Nicopolis,  the  city  of  victory,  on  an  isthmus  con- 
necting the  peninsula  of  Prevesa  with  the  main  land,  and  dividing  the 
waters  of  the  gulph  from  those  of  the  Ionian  Sea.  We  occupied  the 
morning  of  the  28th  in  visiting  the  ruins  of  this  city,  accompanied 
by  an  Ithacan  friend,  and  by  die  son  of  the  Vice-Consul.  The  dis- 
tance of  the  ruins  from  Prevesa  is  about  three  miles  ;  the  road  thither 
chiefly  through  the  olive  woods  which  occupy  the  greater  part  of  this 
small  peninsula.  The  isthmus  on  which  Nicopolis  stood,  is,  in  its 
narrowest  point,  little  more  than  a  mile  across,  and  for  the  most  part 
on  a  low  level,  though  beyond  it  a  ridge  of  hill  rises  rapidly  to  the 
north.  The  ruins  are  extensive,  and  though  only  one  or  two  features 
in  them  are  singly  magnificent,  yet  in  their  situation,  and  in  the 
,  gi'oupes  which  they  form  to  the  eye,  there  is  something  venerable  and. 
imposing.  The  style  of  architecture,  as  might  be  expected  from  the 
origin  of  Nicopolis,  is  entirely  Roman  ;  and  in  all  the  remains,  the 
principal  material  is  the  Roman  brick,  with  thick  intervening  layers 
of  mortar,  indurated  into  perfect  stone.  The  most  remarkable 
objects  among  the  ruins  are  a  portion  of  the  great  wall  of  the  city, 
with  several  large  archways  undemeaUi  it;  two  theatres;  the  sta- 
dium ;  an  aqueduct ;  an  edifice,  which  may  probably  have  been  the 
public  baths  of  the  city  ;  and  another  large  building,  in  which  has 
been  found  a  marble  pavement,  several  marble  steps,  perhaps  those  of 
a  portico,  and  the  fragments  of  some  Corinthian  columns.  Of  the^two 
theatres,  the  finest  is  that  situated  on  the  rising  ground  to  the  north  of 
the  city,  near  the  shore  of  the  Ambracian  gulph.  It  is  on  a  large 
scale ;  and  in  its  general  structure  and  proportionate  dimensions, 
much  resembling  the  great  theatre  at  Xauromina  in  Sicily.  The 
view- from  it,  though  fine,  is  not,  however,  comparable  to  that  from , 
the  Sicilian  theatre.  But  this  is  loo  much  to  require:  it  is  doing  no 
iiijustice  to  any  landscape,  to  say  that  it  is  inferior  to  the  magnificent 
scenery  of  Tauropiipa, 
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The  stadium  is  closely  adjoiaing  to  this  theatre^  and  its  area 
perfectly  distinct*.  In  the  other  theatre,  which  is  of  smaller 
dimensions,  the  corridors  are  tolerably  perfect,  and  the  '.cavea  very 
distinct,  but  the  vomitoria  nearly  obliterated.  The  course  of  the 
great  aqueduct  of  Nicopolis  is  marked  by  the  now  insulated  masses 
of  masonry-work,  which  formed  its  supporters,  stretching  in  a  long 
line  over  the  plain.  This  was  a  work  at  once  laborious  and  splendid, 
the  water  being  brought  to  the  city  from  near  the  sources  of  the 
river  Luro,  a  distance,  as  I  have  been  informed,  of  about  16  miles. 
The  edifice  which  I  conceive  to  have  been  the  baths  of  Nicopolis, 
though  our  guide  assured  us  that  it  was  the  niin  of  a  church,  is 
situated  directly  in  the  line  of  this  aqueduct;  and  on  a  second 
examination  of  the  spot,  in  the  spring  of  1813,  I  found  tlie  channel, 
which  conveyed  the  water  from  its  higher  level  in  the  aqueduct  to 
the  lower  parts  of  the  building.  On  this  basement  level  are  the 
remains  of  several  parallel  pipes,  or  channels,  accurately  worked  in 
marble,  with  others  traversing  these  at  right-angles,  evidently  intended 
for  the  conveyance  of  water  to  different  compartments  of  the  building. 
Many  of  these  channeled  marbles,  as  well  as  the  fragments  of 
marble  columns,  have  been  taken  away  by  the  orders  of  Ali  Pasha, 
and  applied  to  different  purposes  in  the  construction  of  his  Seraglio 


*  Stmbo  Bpeaks  of  a  gymnauimi  and  Btadinm  at  Nicopolis,  aittiated  in  a  grove  in  the 
suburbs  of  the  city,  and  states  that  quinquermial  games  were  insUtuted  here  by  Augustus. 
Sc»De  writers,  both  ancient  and  modern,  have  supposed  that  the  promontory  of  Actium 
was  the  scene  of  tliese  games,  but  it  seems  to  me  certain  that  they  were  held  in  Nicopolis 
itself;  and  it  is  probable  tfuit  the  wnfosion  has  arisen,  from  the  circumstance  that  Actian 
games  were  actually  cdebrated  on  the  promontory,  before  the  period  of  the  great  battle 
which  signalized  this  spot.  Tie  description  of  Strabo  very  accurately  ^pUes  to  the  theatre 
and  stadium  oa  the  north  side  of  the  ruins  of  Nicopolis.  He  further  mentions  a  temple  of 
Apollo  lon  the  hill  above  the  grove,  where  were  the  stadium  and  gymnasium ;  and  as  we 
know  that  there  was  a  larger  temple  of  this  deity  on  the  promontory  at  Actium,  it  seems 
probable  that  Augustus  erected  this  smaller  one,  to  attest  hb  gratitade  to  the  god  who 
presided  over  the  place  of  his  victory.  Dio  Cassius  mentiont  this  temple^  (lib.li.,)  and  ciUla 
jt  iiT«i9e«i. 
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at  Prevesa.  Hie  dim^isioas  of  this  building  are  large ;  and  the 
niches  for  statues,  the  loftiness  of  the  passages  and  collateral  apart- 
ments, and  the  width  of  the  great  entrance,  shew  that  the  edifice  was 
one  of  considerable  splendour. 

Sepulchres  are  found  in  different  parts  of  the  ruins  of  Nicopolis, 
and  some  of  these  have  been  opened  with  a  view  to  discovery.  Near 
an  archway,  ia  the  great  wall,  I  found  a  Gr^k  sepulchral  stone 
half  buried  under  ground,  on  which,  with  difficulty,  I  made  out  a 
few  words,  —  the  simpte  record  of  the  death  of  "  the  sweet  mother 
jEliale,  and  her  tweet  young  daughter."  The  addition  of  the  word 
X«i^7i  or  farewell,  probably  completed  the  inscription  ;  but  this  was 
hidden  by  the  position  of  the  stone.  There  is  something  of  pathos 
in  the  brief  simplicity'  of  these  ancient  sepulchral  inscriptions,  which 
in  vain  we  seek  to  rival  by.  the  verbose  panegyrics  on  the  tombs  of 
our  own  times. 

Amidst  the  briars  and  shrubs  which  coyer  the  greater  part  of  the 
plains  of  Nicopolis,  a  few  spots  are  occupied  in  tillage,  and  we 
stopped  a  short  time  with  the  peasants  whom  we  found  engaged  in 
their  labours.  They  proffered  us  for  sale  many  copper,  and  a  few 
silver  coins,  found  in  ploughing  the  soil,  but  they  were  of  the  Roman 
emperors,  and  of  little  rarity.  The  site  of  Kicopolis  is  now  called 
the  Palaio-KaatrOy  a  name  of  obvious  origin,  and  very  generally 
applied  in  Greece  to  the  vestiges  of  ancient  walls,  or  other  remains 
of  antiquity.  From  different  elevated,  points  among  the  ruins,  there 
are  striking  views  of  the  shores  of  the  Ionian  Sea,  terminated  to  the 
south  by  the  mountains  of  Santa-Maura,  extending  towards  the  north 
to  Porto  Fanari  and  Parga,  and  comprehending  the  isles  of  Paxo 
and  Anti-Paxb,  wliich  are  considered  as  one  of  the  members  of  the 
Sept-Insular  commonwealth.  The  ancient  port  of  Comarus,  on  the 
Ionian  Sea,  is  also  distinctly  seen,  described  by  Dio  Cassius  as  one 
extremity  of  the  walls  built  by  Augustus  to  defend  his  camp,  before 
the  battle  of  Actium,  The  camp  itself  was  placed  on  the  ridge  of 
hill  to  the  north  of  the  isthmus.* 

'  Dion.  Cas.  lib.  I. 
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The  city  of  Nicopolis,  artificially  created  by  a  forced  assembTage 
of  population,  drawn  from  various  towns  of  ^tolia  and  Acamania, 
survived  but  a  very  few  centuries  the  death  of  its  victorious 
founder  *.  We  learn  that  its  splendour  gradually  decayed ;  and  at 
the  close  of  the  fourth  century,  it  appears  to  have  been  in  great 
measure  destroyed  by  the  Goths,  at  a  time  when  the  degraded 
dignity  of  the  empire  allowed  to  Alaric  a  miUtary  command  in  these 
regions. 

Returning  to  Prevesa,  we  did  but  continue  there  until  a  boat  was 
provided  to  carry  us  up  the  gulph  of  Arta  to  Salaora,  it  being  our 
design  to  proceed  to  loannina  by  the  way  of  Arta,  a  route  of  some- 
what more  that  sixty  miles.  From  Prevesa  to  Arta  there  is  another 
road,  by  the  village  of  Luro,  entirely  overland ;  but  for  various 
reasons  we  decid«i  on  proceeding  by  water  up  the  gulph.  The 
entrance  to  this  extensive  arm  of  the  sea  continues  to  be  very  narrow 
for  two  or  three  miles,  and  the  shallowness  of  the  wata:  at  its  mouth 
prevents  the  access  of  vessels  of  lai^  tonnage.  This  narrow  strait 
derives  a  singular  semicircular  course,  from  the  prqjeclion  of  a  long 
neck  of  land  on  the  south  side,  celebrated  in  history  as  the  promontory 
of  Actium-f-.  It  has  been  made  a  question  in  what  exact  place  the 
great  naval  battle  was  fought,  which,  from  its  momentous  conse^ 
quences,  has  given  so  much  reputation  to  this  spot.  The  description 
Plutarch  affords  us  of  the  engagement,  is  the  most  minute ;  and  from 
different  circumstances  in  his  narrative,  I  think  it  may  be  inferred 
that  the  contest  between  the  two  fleets  took  place  in  the  whole  extent 
of  the  strait  which  winds  round  the  low  promontory  of  Actium,  but 
principally  perhaps  on  the  outside  of  this  promontory,  and  in  the 
channel  which  now  forms  the  harbour  of  Prevesa.  I  infer  the 
latter  circumstance  from  the  fact  that  the  battle  was  delayed  four 


*  Strabo  affords  an  apology  for  this  act  of  Augustus,  in  statmg  tliat  the  inhabitants 
were  of  Ihemsdves  deserting  the  cities  &am  which  he  drew  the  population  of  Nio^lis. 
t  See  Pliny,  lib.  i».  c  8.     Thu<Td.  lib.  i.,    Strabo,  lib.  x. 
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days  from  the  sea  running  too  high,  which  could  scarcely  have 
happened  in  the  inner  part  of  the  strait,  and  also  from  the  effort  of 
Augustus  to  draw  the  ships  of  Antony  into  the  open  sea,  and  thereby 
to  attadt  them  with  greater  success.  'ThaX  the  engagement,  liowever, 
could  not  have  been  limited  to  a  small  space,  is  perfectly  obvious,  as 
about  700  vessels  were  occupied  in  this  contest,  and  those  of  Antony 
were  many  of  them  of  eight  and  ten  banks  of  oars.  It  is  a  remarkable 
circumstance  that  the  wind  appears  to  have  changed  during  the 
battle,  and  that  this  change  of  wind  enabled  Cleopatra,  with  her 
Egyptian  galties,  to  fly  from  the  combat.  Had  this  not  happened, 
Antony  might  have  remained  with  his  legions,  and  the  series  of 
succeeding  events  might  possiblj"  have  been  changed  to  the  world.* 

No  vestiges  of  the  ancient  temple  of  Apollo  remain  on  the  pro- 
montory of  Actium.  On  the  low  ground,  however,  near  the  extremity 
of  this  neck  of  land,  are  the  considerable  ruins  of  a  Roman  wall, 
which  possibly  may  have  had  some  reference  to  the  games  formerly 
celebrated  on  this  spot,  and  which,  it  appears,  were  transferred  to 
Nicopolis  after  the  creation  of  that  city  by  Augustus. 

Beyond  Actium  we  found  the  channel  gradually  to  expand,  and 
soon  afterwards  the  whole  breadth  of  the  gulph  of  Arta  opened  out 
before  us :  a  noble  sheet  of  water,  more  than  30  miles  in  length,  and 
varying  from  four  to  eight  or  ten  miles  in  width,  with  a  magnificent 
boundary  of  mountains  through  the  whole  extent  of  its  circimi- 
ference,  not  indeed  rising  immediately  from  the  water,  but  elevated 
by  successive  ridges  to  heights,  some  of  which  had  already  received 
the  first  snows  of  winler-f-.  The  mostconspicuous  feature  inthismoun- 
tain  scenery  was  a  part  of  the  vast  chain  of  Pindus,  first  seen  in 


*  See  Flatarcb,  in  vit.  Antonii The  change  in  the  wind  U  not  directly  mentkmed,  but 

as  it  blew  &om  the  sea  at  the  commencement  of  the  battle,  and  as  Clet^patra  is  afterwards 
mid  to  have  fled  with  a  fovourable  wind  towards  the  Peloponnesus,  it  may  be  presumed 
that  such  a  change  did  actually  occur. 

f  Pliny  makes  the  dimensions  of  the  gulph  more  considerable,  "Jmhracicus  sinus, 
loi^Uudinis  XXXJX.MP.,  latitudinis  XF."  Lib.iv.cap.i. 
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some  remote  summits  towards  the  north,  which  might  be  traced 
southwards  to  the  great  and  precipitous  mountain  of  Tzumerka^  and 
afterwards  might  be  followed  by  the  eye  in  a  south-easterly  direction 
along  the  ridge  of  Makronoro,  and  other  more  distant  mountain 
summits.  Of  the  more  immediate  shores  of  the  giilf,  the  southern,  or 
that  of  Acarnania,  is  most  striking.  This  coastis  high,  is  6nely  broken 
by  alternate  bays  and  promontories,  and  clothed  with  rich  and  exten- 
sive woods.  At  the  head  of  one  of  these  deep  bays  stands  the  town 
of  Vonitza,  surmounted  by  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle,  a  place  which 
has  partaken  in  all  the  fortunes  of  Prevesa,  and  has  now  alike  declined 
from  its  former  state.  This  country,  to  the  south  of  the  gulph,  the 
Acarnania  of  the  ancients,  is  now  generally  known  by  the  name  of 
Karlili.  The  northern  shore  is  formed  for  many  miles  by  the  great 
plains  of  Arta  ;  the  city  of  this  name  standing  on  these  plains,  at 
the  distance  of  about  nine  miles  from  the  sea.  The  river  of  Arta,  the 
Aractus  of  antiquity,  after  breaking  from  its  narrow  channel  among 
the  mountains  to  the  north  of  the  city,  pursues  a  winding  course 
through  the  plains,  and  enters  the  gulph  near  their  eastern  bmmdary. 
This  arm  of  the  sea.  is  well  known  to  have  been  the  Ambracian 
gulph  of  the  ancients,  so  named  from  Ambracia,  the  principal  city  on 
its  shore.  Thi^  city,  which  was  founded  by  a  colony  of  Corinthians, 
took  an  important  part  in  some  of  the  early  events  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war ;  afterwards  became  the  royal  residence  of  Pyrrhus,  by 
whom  It  was  greatly  embellished  ;  was  successively  besieged  and  taken 
by  the  last  Philip  of  Macedon  and  the  Romans,  and  finally  lost  in 
the  annexation  of  its  inhabitants  to  the  new  city  of  Nicopolis. 
Though  much  is  said  regarding  Ambj-acia  in  the  histories  of 
"rtiucydides,  Polybius,  and  Livy,  as  well  as  by  the  ancient  geogra- 
phers, yet  some  doubt  has  existed  as  to  the  precise  situation  of  the 
city.  That  it  was  on  the  north  side  of  the  gulph,  and  very  near 
the  river  Aracthus,  may,  I  think,  be  inferred  with  certainty  from  these 
writers ;  notwithstanding  that  a  modern  village,  with  the  name  of 
Ambrakia,  is  found  at  the  south-east  extremity  of  the  gulph.  Several 
recent  authors  have  placed  it  on,  or  in  the'  vicinity  of,  the  present 
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city  of  Arta ;  and  there  is  perhaps  some  plausibiUly  in  this  opinion, 
though  it  must  be  noticed  that  others  have  given  it  a  situation  nearCT 
to  the  spot  where  the  Aracthus  now  enters  the  gulph. 

The  regularity  of  the  winds  in  the  gulph  of  Arta  is  worthy  of 
remark.  Very  uniformly  ihey  blow  outwards,  or  from  some  easterly' 
point,  in  the  early  part  of  the  day ;  and  about  noon  are  changed 
into  a  sea  breeze,  which  continues  till  night.  During  three  several 
visits  to  Prevesa,  I  remarked  only  one  or  two  exceptions  to  this  rule ; 
and  I  may  add,  that  a  circumstance  stated  by  Plutarch,  in  his 
narrative  of  the  battle  of  Actium,  rendo^  it  probable  that  the  same 
regularity  existed  at  that  remote  period.  How  uniform  is  nature 
amidst  the  many  changes  of  men  and  nations  I 

After  a  pleasant  passage  of  three  hours  from  Prevesa,  we  landed 
at  Salaora,  a  small  groupe  of  buildings,  situated  on  a  peninsula  on 
the  northern  shore  of  the  gulph.  This  is  the  Scalar  or  shipping- 
place,  of  Arta;  and  a  certain  number  of  vessels  are  g^ierally  lying 
here,  either  discharging  goods  for  -land-carriage,  or  taking-in  produce, 
which  is  brought  down  from  the  interior;  the  carriage  in  both 
cases  being  performed  entirely  by  horses.  A  doganot  or  custom- 
house, is  established  here,  at  present  under  the  direction  of  a  Jew. 
The  principal  building  at  Salaora  is  a  small  palace  of  the  Vizier's, 
employed  as  a  place  of  occasional  repose  when  he  is  travelling 
between  loannina  and  Prevesa.  In  this  edifice,  which  has  no 
other  splendour  than  that  of  situation,  we  obtained  permission  to 
pass  the>iught,  in  consequence  of  the  recommendations  we  had 
brought;  with  us.  We  entered  through  a  dirty  outer-court,  and, 
passing  by  an  old  Turk,  who  was  sitting  on  the  ground,  came 
into  the  first  aparunent  of  tiie  palace ;  neither  more  nor  less  than  a 
stable,  with  half  a  dozen  horses  feeding  in  it.  A  wooden  staircase 
conducted  us  to  a  broad  wooden  gallery,  open  in  frvnt,  occupying, 
as  is  common  in  Turkish  houses,  a  great  part  of  this  first  floor  of 
the  building.  The  habitable  rooms  form  wings  to  the  central  gallery ; 
but  two  apartments  only  are  fitted  up  for  the  reception  of  the  Vizier 
and  his  great  officers.    These  we  were  not  permitted  to  occupy ;  but 
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were  conveyed  to  a  large  square  room,  with  iron  grates  in  lieu  of 
windows,  the  wood  forming  the  walls,  unpainted,  and  no  furniture 
of  any  description  save  three  straw-mattrasses.  With^some  dif- 
ficulty, our  servant  Demetrius  procured  a  few  sticks  to  kindle  a  fire 
on  the  hearth,  and  with  still  more  difficulty  obtained  the  materials 
for  our  evening-meal.  While  this  was  going  on,  I  was  attracted  by 
the  appearance  of  a  4ight  in  an  adjoining  apartment,  and  entering 
it,  saw  a  tall  and  rugged  Albanese  soldier,  stretched  al  full  length 
by  the  embers  of  a  declining- fire,  sleeping  profoundly ;  his  fusil,  his 
blunderbusses,  and  sabre  lying  beside  him.  There  was  something  in 
the  scene  which  almost  awakened  a  fear,  .lest  the  man  should  sud- 
denly awake  while  a  stranger  was  thus  gazing  upon  him. 

In  the  evening  we  were  drawn  by  the  sound  of  music,  to  one 
of  the  furnished  apartments  at  the  other  end  of  the  palace;  we 
found  there  a  singular  groupe  of  people,  two  or  three  Jews  who 
had  just  arrived  from  loannina,  some  Albanian  officers,  and  ten 
or  twelve  soldiers  .and  attendants  of  the  same  nation.  We  learnt 
that  the  Jews  were  persons  employed  in  furnishing  the  palaces  of 
Ah  Pasha,  and  tliat  they  were  now  on  their  way  to  Prevesa,  to 
prepare  for  the  reception  of  the  Vizier,  who  was  expected  there 
in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks.  They  invited  us  to  enter  the  apart- 
ment, and  we  seated  ourselves  on  the  divans  beside  them.  Wine, 
impregnated  with  turpentine,  as  is  the  custom  in  every  part  of 
continental  Greece,  was  handed  to  us  by  an  Albanian  soldier,  and 
succeeded  by  coffee  and  Turkish  pipes.  Mean-while  the  music, 
which  had  been  arrested  for  a  short  time  by  our  entrance,  was 
again  resumed.  The  national  airs  of  Albania  were  'sung4)y  two 
natives,  accompanied  by  the  violin,  the  pipe,  and  tambourine ;  the 
songs,  which  were  chiefly  of  a  martial  nature,  were  often  delivered 
in  a  sort  of  alternate  response  by  the  two  voices,  and  in  a  style  of 
music  bearing  the  mixed  character  of  simplicity  and  wildness. 
The  pipe  which  was  extremely  shrill  and  harsh,  appeared  to  regulate 
the  pauses  of  the  voice;  and  upon  these  pauses,  which  rt ere  very 
long  and  accurately  measured,  much  of  the  harmony  seemed  to 
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depend.  The  cadence,  too,  was  singularly  lengthened  in  these  airs, 
and  its  frequent  occurrence  at  each  one  of  the  pauses  gave  great 
additional  wildness  to  the  music.  An  Albanese  dance  followed,  ex- 
ceeding in  strange  uncouthness  what  might  be  expected  from  a  North 
American  savage;  it  was  performed  by  a  single  person,  the  pipe 
and  tambourine  accompanying  his  movements.  He  threw  back  his 
long  hair  in  wild  disorder,  closed  his  eyes,  and  unceasingly  for  ten 
minutes  went  through  all  the  most  violent  and  unnatural  postures; 
sometimes  strongly  contorting  his  body  to  one  side,  then  throwing 
himself  on  his  knees  for  a  few  seconds ;  sometimes  whirling'  rapidly 
round,  at  other  times  again  casting  his  arms  violently  about  his 
head.  If  at  any  moment  his  efforts  appeared  to  languish,  the  in- 
creasing loudness  of  the  pipe  summoned  him  to  fresh  exertion,  and 
he  did  not  cease  till  apparently  exhausted  by  fatigue.  When  the 
entertainment  was  over,  the  musicians  and  dancer  followed  us  to 
our  apartment,  to  seek  some  recompence  for  their  labours. 

This  national  dance  of  the  Albanians,  the  Albanitiko  as  it  is 
generally  called,  is  very  often  performed  by  two  persons;  I  will 
not  pretend  to  say  how  iar  it  resembles,  or  is  derived  from,  the 
ancient  Pyrrhic,  but  the  suggestion  of  its  similarity  could  not  fail  to 
occur,  in  observing  the  strange  and  outrageous  contortions  which 
form  the  peculiar  character  of  this  entertainment. 

On  the  morning  of  the  39th,  finding  it  impossible  to  procure 
more  than  two  horses  to  carry  our  luggage,  we  decided  on 
walking  to  Arta,  which  is  about  ten  or  twelve  miles  distant.  This 
determination  was  very  unpleasant  to  oar  friend  Zav6,  whom  we 
did  not  find  to  possess  all  the  strength  and  resolution  of  his 
great  Ithacan  ancestor.  After  having  advanced  but  a  few  miles, 
he  pleaded  fatigue,  and  availed  himself  of  the  horse  of  a  peasant 
whom  we  overtook  on  the  road,  to  procure  an  exemption  from  this 
unaccustomed  labour.  The  first  part  of  the  route  from  Salaora  is 
over  a  broad  stone-causeway,  which  traverses  the  extensive  lagoons 
on  this  shore  of  the  gulph.  Several  circumstances  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  plains  are  here  gradually  gaining  on  Uie  sea ;  and  I  think 
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it  probable,  fhat  the  peninsula  of  Salaora  was  once  entirely  detached 
from  the  land*.  After  leaving  the  causeway,  we  continued  to 
traverse,  for  some  distance,  the  low  swampy  district  through  which 
the  river  Luro  flows  into  the  gulph,  which  part  of  the  plains  is 
entirely  occupied  as  pasture  land.  As  we  receded  further  from  Uie 
sea,  their  aspect  gradually  became  more  luxuriant  and  fertile,  and 
after  passing  the  small  village  of  Aresa,  belonging  to  .Mouctar  Pasha, 
the  eldest  son  of  the  Vizier,  we  found  onrsel^s  in  a  country  glowing 
with  richness  and  beauty.  The  plain  of  Arta  is  in  feet  one  of  the 
most  fertile  districts  of  Albania,  and,  notwithstanding  many  de- 
ficiencies of  culture,  teems  with  a  laxwiant  and  profitaUe  T^etation. 
The  greater  part  is  occupied  as  pasture  land ;  a  large  portion  also 
is  devoted  to  the  culture  of  Indian  com,  wheat,  rice,  and  tobacco ; 
while  in  the  vicinity  of  Arta,  the  vineyards  are  mimerous,  and  the 
orange  and  fig  tree  are  made  objects  of  pecuUar  a^ntion.  The 
population  of  Uiis  plain  is  of  a  very  fluctuating  kind,  and  several 
villages  appear  in  different  parts  of  it,  which  are  appropriated  to  the 
peasants  of  Santa-Maura  and  C^>halonia,  who  cothe  over  to  assist 
in  the  labours  of  the  tillage  and  harvest. 

The  road  from  Salaora  to  Arta  is  at  present  in  a  very  bad  state ;  but 
about  two  miles  from  the  latter  place,  we  came  upon  a  new  road 
which  the  Vizier  has  ordered  to  be  made  across  the  plains,  and  of 
which  about  a  mile  was  already  oxnpleted.  The  constructi<m  of  the 
road,  directed  by  a  Cephaloniote,  is  excellent :  it  is  about  50  f^t  in 
width,  raised  in  the  centre,  and  strengthened  by  ribs  of  stone 
crossing  it  at  regular  intervals.  Property,  under  a  despotic  govern- 
ment, is  not  the  object  of  a  minute  attention,  and  therefore  there  are 
no  deviations  in  the  straight  Une  of  its  course.  Smne  hundred 
labourers  were  at  work  upon  it  when  we  passed  by,  the  task-master 
standing  over  them  with  the  lash  in  his  hand. 


*  Piiay  partictilarly  mentioiu  this  atcroaduuoit  of  the  land  oa  the  nortiieni  rideof  tlw 

gulph  of  Ambrada.    Hist  Nat  lib.  ii. 
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CHAP.  V. 

ARTA  —  COMBIEROE  OF  THE  OULPH.  —  ROUTE  TO  CINQUE  POZZI.  —  MINERALO- 
OICAL  REMARKS. — KHAN  OF  CINQUE  POZZI.  —  TRIBE  OF  MI6RAT0HT  SHEP- 
HEKDB.  —  APPROACH  TO  lOAHMtNA  ;   AND  VIEW  OF  THE  CITT. 

THE  approach  to  Arta  is  beautiful.  A  mile  from  the  city  you 
cross  the  Araclhus,  which  forms  a  semi-circular  sweep  round  it, 
by  a  bridge  of  remarlmble  construction.  An  arch,  near  one  extremity, 
is  projected  to  so  great  a  height,  as  to  render  the  ascent  excessHvely 
steep ;  another,  near  the  opposite  extremity,  is  likewise  projected 
above  the  rest,  so  as  to  form  two  elevations  in  the  passage  of  the 
bridge.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  wood  in  the  vicinity  of  Arta ;  and  its 
environs  derive  an  additional  effect  from  the  relative  situation  of  the 
mountains ;  which,  rising  a  few  miles  to  the  north  of  the  city,  display 
in  many  places  a  singular  abruptness  of  form,  and  a  stratification  of 
remarkable  distinctness.  A  striking  object  in  entering  the  place,  was 
the  ruin  of  an  ancient  Greek  church,  erected,  it  is  said,  in  the  time  of 
Michael  or  Alexander  Palseologus: ;  the  five  domes  of  which  give  an 
air  of  magnificence  to  the  building.  Near  this  church  is  a  seraglio, 
occupied  occasionally  by  the  Viaier  in  his  journies  to  the  coast.  It 
is  of  the  same  construction  as  that  of  Salaora,  but  oa  a  larger  scale. 
Uncertain  where  to  obtain  a  lodging  in  the  city,  we  went  first  to 
.  the  custom-house,  where  an  old  Turkish  officer,  in  a  very  obliging 
manner,  gave  us  directions  to  the  habitation  of  a  Greek,  who  officiates 
as  a  .sort  of  English  agent  in  Arta.  We  found  him  a  respectable  and 
civil  man.  He  invited  us  into  his  house,  and  gave  us  sweet-meats, 
coffee,  and  pipes  in  the  manner  of  the  country,  while  his  servants 
were  seeking  a  lodging  for  us.  We  obtained  one  in  a  house  that  was 
dark,  dirtyy  and  in  the  last  stage  of  decay  ;  but  the  people  were 
studious  to  please  us,  and  to  render  their  habitation  as  comfortable  as 
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was  possible.  'Dieir  extreme  curiosity  was  our  principal  grievance ; 
and  the  greater  grievance,  as  they  not  only  were  deto'mined  to  satisfy 
their  own  eyes,  but  also  to liilfil  theduties  of  friendship,  in  bringing 
all  their  acquaintance  to  witness  the  spectacle  of  our  sitting,  eating, 
writing,  and  going  to  bed.  It  was  a  Greek  family,  and  all  these 
spectators  were  of  the  same  nation.  The  Ttirk  would  be  too  haughty, 
or  too  indolent  to  shew  this  species  of  curiosity,  —  nor  is  there  indeed 
the  same  motive  or  opportunity  for  its  exercise,  since  the  custom  of 
the  East  excludes  the  Frank  from  entering  as  a  guest  the  house  of  a 
disciple  of  Mahomet.  All  the  direct  offices  of  hospitality  in  Turkey 
devolve,  either  from  inclination  or  necessity,  upon  the  Greek  inhabi- 
tants of  the  country. 

On  a  hill  in  the  north-eastern  quarter  of  the  city,  are  the  remains  of 
the  castle  of  Arta,  a  building  which  exhibits  the  massive  stones  of  the 
ancient  Greek  architecture,  connected  with  the  more  superficial  struc- 
ture of  a  Venetian,or  perhaps  aCatalan  fortress.  The  ruins  belonging  to 
the  former  period  clearly  testify  that  some  important  place  of  strength 
anciently  existed  on  this  spot;  and  there  are  several  circumstance 
which  would  lead  to  the  conjecture,  that  it  was  Ambracus,  or  the 
fortress  which  Polybius  describes  as  overhanging  the  ancient  city  of 
Ambracia  *.  Whether  Arta  be.on  the  site  of  Ambracia  or  not,  it  is 
probable  that  tlie  situation  of  the  modem  city  wa9  determined  by 
that  of  the  fortress,  ^by  the  vicinity  of  the  river,  and  by  the  extent 
and  fertility  of  the  surrounding  plains.  We  find  that  it  was  a  consi.> 
derable  city  in  the  fourteenth  century,  when  the  second  Andronicus 
Paleeologus  beseiged  and  took  it,  after  a  revolt  of  the  inhabitants 
from  his  power  -f*.  Though  declined  in  commercial  importance  since 
the  Venetian  establishments  on  this  coast  have  been  destroyed,  it  is 
still  a  place  of  considenU^le  size,  and  possesses  a  valuable  trade,  derived 

*  Fdyh.  Hist  lib.  iv.  —  Mr.  Hobhoiue  has  considered  that  the  distance  of  Arta  frmn 
the  sea  is  an  evidence  that  it  cannot  be  the  ancient  Ambracia ;  but  it  most  be  recollected, 
that  Pliny  exfo^ssly  mentions  the  &ct  of  the  sea  having  retired,  or,  as  it  may  better  be 
stated,  of  the  lend  having  gained  several  miles  at  the  port  of  this  dty.     Hut.  Nat.  lib.  ii. 

f  Cantacuz.  Hi^t.  lib.  ii.  c.  34. 
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partly  from  the  produce  of  the  surrounding  country,  partly  from  be- 
ing a  depot  of  goods  for  the  transit  commerce  of  the  interior  of 
Albania.  The  population  of  Arta  exceeds  6,000 ;  it  contains  six 
mosques,  and  twenty-four  Greek  churches ;  and  the  Mahomedans  are 
probably  in  the  same  ratio  to  the  Christian  population  of  the  place. 
It  is  the  seat  of  a  Greek  bishop,  under  whose  diocese  loannina  waH 
formerly  included,  though  now  itself  constituted  an  arch-episcopal  see. 
Neither  is  it  long  unce  the  city  and  territory  of  Arta  formed  a  dis- 
tinct Fashalik .  under  the  Turkish  empire,  —  a  government,  however, 
too  near  the  ambitious  AH  to  be  allowed  an  exemption  from  has 
rapidly-extending  powers  He  made  war  upon  the  Pasha,  subdued 
his  territory,  and,  annexing  it  to  his  former  dominions,  received 
from  the  P(»te  a  nominal  and  needless  confirmation  of  his  title  to 
the  conquest. 

On  the  ev^ng  of  our  arrival  at  Arta,  we  viated  the  Bazars  of 
the  city,  a  name  appropriated  to  that  part  of  every  Turkish  town 
where  are  the  shops  of  the  merchants  or  dealers.  In  Arta  it  is 
limited  chiefly  to  one  street,  but  this  of  great  length,  and  forming 
the  central  part  of  the  city.  The  Greeks  and  Jews  appeared  to  be 
the  principal  dealers.  The  shops  in  gentaul  are  very  small,  but 
well  provided  witli  goods  from  the  west  of  Europe;  not  indeed 
of  the  best  quality,  but  more  various  in  kind  than  I  had.  expected 
to  meet  with  in  this  place.  .It  must  be  remarked,  however,  that 
there  are  many  respectable  Greek  families  in  Arta,  and  that  the 
situation  and  commerce  of  the  city  have  always  given  it  an  intimate 
connection  with  Italy  and  other  parts  of  Europe.  Of  this  commerce 
I  shall  mention  a  few  particulars,  as  the  gulf  of  Arta  may  be 
considered  the  principal  outlet  for  the  southern  part  of  Albania. 

The  principal  aiticles  of  export  from  this  gulph  are  grain,  timber, 
oil,  tobacco,  cotton,  and  wool.  The  grain  is  chiefly  wheat  and  Indian 
com,  of  which  upwards  of  fifty  cargoes  are  now  annually  exported 
to  various  parts  of  Italy,  the  Ionian  Isles,  Malta,  &c.  By  a  mis- 
apprehension of  the  principles  of  commerce,  the  sale  of  com  is  in 
great  measure  a  monopoly  in  the  hands  of  the  Vizier ;  a  circum- 
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Stance  which,  I  have  reason  to  bdieve,  has  much  interfered  with 
the  extension  of  this  important  branch  of  Albanian  export.  Tlie 
forests  on  its  southern  shores  supply  the  greater  part  of  the  timber 
■which  is  exported  from  the  gulph  of  Arta.  For  a  considerable 
period,  a  French  agent  resided  in  Arta,  with  the  important  object 
of  supplying  limber  by  contract  to  the  marine  arsenals  in  the 
south  of  France;  but  since  the  death  of  M.  Lasalle,  in  1792,  the 
war  and  other  events  have  prevented  the  prosecution  of  this  trade. 
The  timber  now  cut  is  chiefly  of  smaller  size  j  and  of  this  from  20  to 
30  cargoes  have  of  late  been  annually  shipped  from  the  gulph ;  the 
greater  number  of  them  to  Malta,  for  building  and  flre-wood.  The 
oil  and  tobacco  exported  from  Arta  are  both  reputed  of  very  good 
quality ;  the  latter  being  chiefly  brought  down  from  the  plains  in 
tlK  upper  part  of  Albania.  Of  the  cotton  and  cotton  yarn,  a  large  pro- 
portion is  conveyed  hither  from  Thessaly ;  and  exported  principally 
to  the  German  and  Italian  ports  in  the  Adriatic.  Besides  the 
export  of  wool^  there  is  a  considerable  trade  in  Albanian  capotes., 
Uue  manufecture  of  the  country,  to  the  amount  probably  of  150,000 

piastres  annually.  

The  imports  into  Arta,  destined  principally  for  transit  to  the 
interior  of  Albania,  consist  of  coffee,  sugar,  common  cloth,  linen, 
■velvets,  gunpowder,  flre-arms,  iron-ware,  with  other  miscellaneous 
articles.  Until  within  the  last  few  years,  the  mercantile  connections 
of  the  place  were  chiefly  with  Greek  houses  at  Trieste ;  and  most  of 
the  goods  imported  were  of  German  manufacture;  but  the  late 
political  fluctuations  conveyed  much  of  this  trade  to  Maltese  houses; 
and  had  the  war  continued,  it  is  probable  that  the  consumption  of 
British  manufacture,  particularly  of  cloths,  linen,  and  hard-ware, 
would  have  been  considerably  extended  through  this  channel.  It  is 
likely  also  that  the  consumption  of  West-India  coffee,  in  lieu  of  the 
Mocha,  niight  have  been  increased  here  by  the  low  prices  which 
pi^vailed  for  some  >  time,  and  the  permtuient  demand  thereby  ren- 
dered more  extensive. 
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We  quitted  Arta  at  noon  on  the  30th,  liaving  been  detained  some 
hours  by  a  storm  of  thunder  and  heavy  rain.  Our  first  stage  from 
Ana  was  to  Cinque  Pozzi,  a  distance  of  30  or  22  miles,  in  a 
direction  nearly  towards  the  north.  In  Turkey  there  is  no  other 
method  of  estimating  distances,  than  by  the  time  occupied  in  travel ; 
and  accordingly  you  hear  of  one  place  being  distant  so  many  hours 
from  another,  or  of  a  lake  being  two  hours  in  length,  with  other 
similar  expressions.  The  walking  rate  of  the  horses  of  the  country 
is  chosen  as  the  most  uniform  and  useful  method  of  calculating  the 
time;  and  this  on  the  average  may  be  three  miles  an  hour,  including 
all  the  circumstances  of  stoppage,  and  variety  of  road.  We  had 
some  difficulty  in  obtaining  horses  at  Arta,  but  at  length  procured 
eight,  which  we  engaged  to  carry  us  to  loannina,  at  the  rate  of  ten 
piastres,  or  about  ten  shillings  for  each.  They  were  of  small  siae 
and  in  rude  condition,  but  nevertheless  hardy  and  accustomed  to 
labour.  Two  of  the  number  were  loaded  with  our  baggage,  which 
was  slung  over  the  sides  of  a  huge  and  awkward  wooden  frame  or 
pack-saddle,  and  attached  by  cords.  We  had  been  careful  to 
provide  ourselves  with  European  saddles,  before  entaing  up<ui  the 
continent  of  Turkey ;  and  there  was  reason  to  congratulate  ourselves 
on  this  precaution,  in  viewing  the  uncouth  machines  used  by  the 
peasants  for  this  purpose,  (generally  nothing  more  than  a  w^ooden 
frame  with  an  Albanese  capote  thrown  over  it,)  or  even  the  more 
splendid,  but  little  less  cumbrous  saddles  of  the  Turks,  which  are 
always  fatiguing  to  Europeans  not  accustomed  to  this  mode  of  riding. 

Haifa  mile  from  Arta,  we  again  crossed  to  the  western  bank  of  the 
river  by  a  ford,  which  was  rendered  deep  and  dangerous  in  con- 
sequence of  the  heavy  rains  that  had  iallen  at  intervals  for  some  days 
past.  Closely  adjoining  to  this  ford,  the  minaret  of  a  Turkish 
mosque  rjses  up  from  amidst  a  venerable  grove  of  chesnut,  plane, 
^d  cypress  trees, — a  spot  singular  in  its  beauty  and  picturesque 
character,  For  a  few  miles  our  route  continued  through- the  plain 
of  Arta,  in  this  place  gradually  narrowing  into  the  walley  of  a 
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mountain  streani,  but  still  wonderfully  fertile  and  luxuriant.  The 
construction  of  the  road,  which  was  for  the  most  part  firmly,  though 
Tcry  roughly  paved^  might  not  be  despised  by  a  traveller  coming 
from  Portugal  and  Sicily.  It  is  the  work  of  Ali  Pasha,  who  in  his 
efforts  to  improve  the  internal  communication  of  the  country,  and 
to  render  travelling  more  easy  as  well  as  secure,  has  shewn  an 
enlightened  policy  little  known  among  the  potentates  of  the.  East. 
Twenty,  or  even  ten  years  ago,  it  was  impossible  to  traverse  Albania 
without  much  risk  from  the  titled  robbers  or  untitled  banditti,  who 
infested  this  region.  The  former  have  been  subdued ;  the  latter  nearly 
extirpated  by  a  vigorous  military  police ;  and  at  the  present  time, 
the  powerful  passport  and  protection  of  Ali  afford  the  most  effec- 
tual security  to  the  traveller,  throughout  the  whole  of  his  extensive 
dominions. 

Five  or  six  miles  from  Arta,  the  road  makes  a  rapid  ascent  .into  the 
mountains,  following  the  course  of  the  stream  before-mentioned.  In 
our  progress  we  met  or  overtook  numerous  cavalcades  of  the  Alba- 
nian peasantry ;  some  of  them  with  fifteen  or  twenty  loaded  horses, 
either  conveying  towards  the  sea  the  produce  of  the  country,  or  carry- 
ing up  to  loannina,  Maltese  goodaand  other  articles  of  import.  'The 
horses  in  these  cavalcades  were  attached  together  by  cords,  one  man 
on  horseback  generally  conducting  four  or  five  of  the  number. 
We  met  also  in  our  route  vast  flocks  of -sheep,  descending  from  the 
mountain  districts  of  Albania  to  pass  the  winter  in  the  plains;  the 
sheph^ds  'attending  them  singularly  robust  in  figure,  and  not  less 
remarkable  for  a  certain  wildness  of  dress,  countenance,  and  manner, 
partly  national  and  partly  derived  fix>m  their  peculiar  mode  of  life. 
In  addition  to  these  people*  numerous  Albanian  soldiers  of  the  Vizier 
were  travelling  upon  the  road,  their  loaded  fusils  carried  transversely 
over  the  shoulders,  their  pistols  and  knives  in  the  belt,  the  hood  of 
their  ^aggy  capotes  occasionally  thrown  over  the  head,  so  as  to  shew 
indistinctly  beneath,  the  dark  and  strongly  featured  visage,  which 
might  almost  start  the  evening .  traveller  in  its  aspect.  Sometimes 
they  addressed  us  with  KjAut  ff^m,  a  common  mode  of  salutation  in 
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Greece;  but  more  frequently  pussed  without  speaking,  and  even 
without  any  expreaeion  of  curiosity  at  the  sight  of  strangers. 

About  dght  miles  from  Arta,  we  passed  the  village  of  KumeiBatbes, 
situated  on  a  small  plain  among  the  mountains,  and  surrounded  by 
wood.  In  the  district  belonging  to  this  village,  a  considerable 
quantity  of  tobacco  is  grown,  reputed  to  be  of  excellent  quality. 
Beyond  this  place,  we  still  continued  the  ascent  of  the  mountains, 
enjoying  some  fine  retrospective  views  of  the  plains  and  gulph  of 
Arta.  The  lower  part  of  the  declivity  of  the  hills  in  this  stage  is 
much  covered  with  wood,  chiefly  the  plane-tree,  and  varieties  of 
oak.  One  species  of  the  latter  tree,  which  I  observed  here,  I  believe 
to  be  the  guercus  cerris,  with  broad,  deeply-tndented  leaves,  and  a 
large  acorn  in  a  hairy  cup :  this  tree  furnishes  a  timber,  that  is 
good  both  in  size  and  quality.  The  Valonia  oak  {quercus  tegUops) 
is  also  abundant  in  this  district:  this  tcee,  in  general,-  is  not  of  a 
large  size :  the  acorn  is  deeply  set  in  a  thick  and  scaly  cup,  which  is 
the  part  employed  for  the  purposes  of  dyeing.  Tlie  export  of  Valonia 
acorns  forms  a  considerable  branch  of  commerce  from  various  parts 
of  Turkey. 

At  the  distance  of  fifteen  miles  firom  Arta,  we  passed  the 
Seraglio  of  Mouliana,  a  large  edifice  singulsirly  situated  taiong  the 
mountains,  where  the  Vizier  occasionally  passes  the  night  on  his 
joumies  to  and  from  the  coast.  It  was  in  this  seraglio  that  he 
received  and  entertained  Sir  John  Stewart,  when  that  officer  came 
over  from  Sicily  to  survey  our  recent  acquisitions  in  the  Ionian  Sea, 
and  to  visit  the  extraordinary  political  character  who  had  thus 
become  our  neighbour.  The  rece^Mion  given  to  ^e  General  was 
equally  courteous  and  splendid,  and  the  interview  had  probably  some 
effect  in  strengthening  die  political  amity  which  has  ^ce  subsisted 
betweoi  Ali  Pasha  and  the  English  govemmoit 

The  country  about  Monliana,  and  between  this  p^e  and  Cinque 
Pozzi,  is  open,  and  has  much  of  uncultivated  wildness  in  its  character. 
The  mountains  among  which  we  had  been  ascending  in  this  day's 
journey,  are  all  composed  of  a  compact  limestone^  which  may  be  con- 
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side^  cliaracteiistic  of  a  very  large  calcareous  formation  in  Albmia 
and  other  parts  of  Greece.  The  colour  of  the  rock,  in  general,  is 
nearly  milk-white ;  the  large  fracture  is  flat^^nnchmdal ;  it  is  earthy  in 
the  small  Iracture.  From  examination*  I  do  not  believe  it  to  contain 
magnesia ;  but  there  is  probably  a  good  deal  of  siliceous  matter  in  its 
composition.  The  general  appearance  of  this  limestone  strikini^y 
corresponds  with  that  in  the  n<»rth  of  Ireland ;  uul  I  have  seen  much 
(^  it  in  Greece,  which  might  almost  obtain,  without  impropriety,  the 
name  of  chalk.  The  extent  of  the  formation  will  afterwards  be 
noticed  in  different  localities.  Speaking  goterally,  it  nay  be  con- 
sidled  to  occupy  the  greater  put  of  the  interval  betwera  the  chain 
of  IHndus  and  the  western  coast  of  Greece;  irom  t^  gul[^  o^ 
Corinth  nordiwards  to  die  ruins  of  Apollonia;  and  probably  yet 
iiuther.  I  have  se^  it  also  in  the  M(M%a,  and  in  various  places  to 
the  east  of  Pindus.  Its  usual  character,  on  the  great  scale,  is  that  of 
tonning  long  continuous  ridges,  with  level  valUes  or  plsuns  between ; 
and  this  is  a  description  (^country  very  common  both  in  Albania 
and  in  other  parts  of  Gerece.  These  ridges  in  many  places  attain  a 
height  of  from  two  to  three  thousand  feet ;  in  some  instances  Uiey 
appear  to  be  still  more  devated.  The  stratification  <^  the  limestone 
is  in  general  distinct ;  often  very  remarkably  so ;  the  strata  occasion- 
ally much  inclined  (aS  between  Arta  and  Cinque  Pozzi),  and  some^ 
times  exhibiting  very  singular  wavings  and  contorticms. 

The  organic  remains  in  this  rock  are  few  and  indistinct.  A  strik- 
ing feature  in  the  formation  is  the  quantity  of  flint  it  contains ;  eithei' 
in  the  form  of  nodules,  or  much  more  frequently  in  layers,  of  various 
thickness,  alternating  with  those  of  limestone.  This  appearance  is 
ccnnmon  in  every  part  of  the  formati<m.  It  first  struck  me  in 
ascending  the  hills  fixHn  Arta ;  and  I  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to 
notice  it  in  various  localities.  I  shall  also  speak  in  another  place  of 
the  large  deposits  of  gypsum  which  have  taken  place  upon  this  lime- 
stone, particularly  neai  the  coasts  of  the  Adriatic  and  Ionian  Seas. 

We  arrived  at  Cinque  Pozzi  as  the  shades  of  a  cold  and  stormy 
evening  were  drawing  fo^around  us.    The  character  of  this  spot  was 
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not  fitted  to  remove  any  impressions  of  dreariness,  produced  by  the 
time,  and  the  temperature  of  the  sky.  A  groupe  of  low  and  ill- 
constructed  buildings,  situated  on  a  high  level  among  the  mountains, 
■and  surrounded  by  rocks,  formed  the  only  appearance  of  human 
habitation  in  the  scenery.  It  was  a  Khan,  the  place  of  public  enter- 
tainment for  travellers  in  Turkey,  which  we  entered  for  the  first  time 
in  the  rude  and  dreary  situation  of  Cinque  Pozzi ;  and  the  impressions 
we  received  from  the  exterior  were  not  alleviated  when  passing 
through  its  wide  gates  into  a  square  court  within :  we  were  con- 
ducted into  a  small  hovel,  with  bare  mud  walls,  no  windows,  no 
fire,  and  the  flooring  none  other  than  the  naked  earth.  There  were 
unquestionably  better  apartments  in  the  Khan,  but  these,  as  we 
ibund,  were  occupied  by  some  Turks  who  had  arrived  there  before 
us ;  and  we  were  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  habits  of  the 
country  to  obviate  any  incidental  grievfuices  of  this  nature.  Signor^ 
Zavd  was  equally  ignorant  as  ours^ves,^  and  every  thing  was  com- 
mitted to  Demetrius,  who  having  procured  with  difiSculty  some  fire- 
wood and  a-  small  quantity  of  mutton,  prepan^l  a  supper  for  us  in 
our  wretched  apartment.  We  spread  our  beds  around  the  embers  of 
the  fire,  and  went  to  sleep  in  spite  of  the  songs  and  loud  talk  of  some 
Albanese  peasants,  who  were  lodged  in  an'  adjoining  part  of  the 
building. 

Cinque  Fozzi,  or  ncxTi  TlryiiSM,  as'  the  Greeks  call  it,  is  so  named 
from  five  circular  wells  close  to  the  Khan.  It  is  the  highest  point 
of  level  which  the  road  attains  between  Arta  and  loannina,  and  is 
nearly  at  an  equal  distance  from  each  of  these  places.  An  Albanian 
officer  of  the  Vizier's,  with  a  few  soldiers,  resides  at  this  spot  for  the 
purpose  of  guarding  the  pass,  and  of  collecting  a  small  toll.  From 
some  barometrical  observations  in  my  possession,  I  have  reason  to 
believe  that  Cinque  Pozzi  is  1,500  or  1,600  feetabove  the  level  of  the 
sea,  but  the  landscape  around  it  preserrts  on  almost  every  side  moun- 
tain ranges  of  much  greater  elevation.  Of  these  we  had  a  magnifi- 
cent yet  dreary  view,  when  we  quitted  our  hovel  on  the  raoming  of 
the  Slat. ;  the  storms  of  the  night,  attended  by  a-cold  which  lowered 
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my  thenuoioeter.  to  42*  at  eight  A.M.,  had  covered  all  tlie  lofiier 
mountains  with  snow ;  and  we  now  saw  th^n,  under  a  cloudless  and 
frosty  sky,  .with  a  remarkable  distinctness  of  .form  and  outUne.  To 
the  north-west  was  the  extremity  of  the  elevated  range  called  Ohtzka; 
to  the  north-east,  and  nearer  to  us,  the  broad  mountain  ma£^  said  to 
be  called  Skrivaii;  between  which  and  the  precipitous  range  of 
Tzumerka,  the  river  of  Arta  pursues  its  course  southwards  to  the 
■  plains.  To  the  west,  looking  over  a  profound  valley  which  lay 
boieath  us,  we  saw,  in  the  distance,  the  lofty  summits  of  the  Sali 
mountains,  a  region  which .  will  long  be  celebrated  in  the  tales  of 
Albania,  as  the  abode  of  a  small  but  warlike  race,  who,  aftier  long 
maintaining  their,  ft^eedom,  and  struggling  for  many  years  against 
the  power  of  Ali  Pasha,  did  but  surrender  their  liberties  with  their 
lives,  and  became  extinct  as  a  people  when  they  ceased  to  be  free. 
The  rest  of  the  landscape  around  ns  was  occupied  by  a  thousand 
varieties  of  hill  and  vajley,  which  were  just  banning  to  derive  thdr 
shades  frtHn  the  morning  sun.  This  mountainous  country  to  the 
west  of  us  was  the  Thesprotia  of.  former  times,  one  of  the  principal 
divisions  of  ancient  Epinis.  Of  the  journey  I  made  through  this 
region,  an  account  will  be  ^vea  in  the  latter  part  of  this  volume. 
7  We  left  Cinque  Pozzi  at  eight. o'clock,  after  several  parties  of  Turks 
and  Albanians  had  already  quitted  the  Khan.  The  route  from 
hence  to  loannina,  a  journey  of  six  or  seven  hours,  was  extremely 
interesting. .  Descending  for  some  way  from  the  Khan,  we  continued 
our  process  a  few  miles  along  a  narrow  plain,  still  on  a  high  level, 
but  cultivated  throughout  the  greater  part  of  its  extent.  Several 
small  hamlets  appeared  in  the  landscape,  though  not  sufficientiy 
numerous  or  extensive  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  a  well-peopled 
ccmntry.  When  advanced  eight  or  nine  miles  in  our  journey,  and 
crossing  another  ridge  of  high  and  broken  land,  we  were  highly 
interested  in.  a  spectacle,  Tfhich,  by  a  fortunate  incident,  occurred  to 
our  notice.  We  met  on  the  road  a  community  of  migrating  shepherds, 
a  wandering  people  of  the .  mountains  of  Albania,  who  in  the  summer 
feed  their  flocks  in  these  hilly  re^ons,  and  in  the  winter  spread  them- 
N  2 
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over  the  plains  in  the  vicinity  of  the  gulph  of  Arta,  and  along  other 
parts  of  the  coast.  The  many  large  flocks  of  sheep  we  had  met  the 
day  befwe,  belonged  to  these  people,  and  were  {»neceding  them  to  the 
{^ins.  The  cavalcade  we  now  passed  through  was  nearly  tMro  miles 
in  lengdi,  with  few  interruptions.  The  number  of  horses  with  the 
emigrants  might  exceed  a  thousand ;  lliey  wctc  chiefly  employed  in 
carrying  the  moveable  habitations,  and  the  various  goods  (^  the 
community,  which  were  packed  with  remarkable  neatness  aod 
uniformity.  The  inJahts  and  smaller  children  were  variously  attadied 
to  the  luggage,  while  the  men,  women,  and  elder  children  travelled' 
for  the  most  part  on  foot;  a  healthy  and  masculine  race  of  people, 
but  strongly  marked  by  the  wild  and  uncouth  exterior  conne<^ed 
with  their  manner  of  life.  The  greater  part  of  the  men  were  clad  in 
coarse,  white  woollen  garm^ts ;  the  females  in  the  same  material,  bat 
more  variously  coloured,  and  generally  with  vome  ornamented  lacing 
about  the  breast.  Their  petticoats  scarcely  reached  below  the  knee, 
shewing  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  stockings,  which  were  made  of 
woollen  threads  of  different  colours,  led,  orange,  white,  and  yellow. 
Almost  all  the  young  women  and  childr^i  wore  upon  the  head  a  sort 
of  chaplet,  composed  of  piastres,  paras,  and  other  silvM*  coins,  strung 
together,  and  often  suspended  in  successive  rows,  so  as  to  form  some> 
thing  Uke  a  cap.  The  same  coins  were  attached  to  other  parts  of 
the  garments,  and  occasionally  with  some  degree  of  taste.  Two 
priests  of  the  Greek  church  wene  with  the  emigrants,  and  closed  the 
long  line  of  tlieir  procession. 

These  migratory  tribes  of  shepherds  are  chiefly  from  the  mouD-< 
tainous  districts,  which  in  their  continuity  form  the  great  chain  of 
Pindus,  traversing  the  country  very  far  from  nortli  to  south,  wiA 
many  collateral  branches.  The  people  whom  we  now  met  wf» 
reported  to  us  to  foe  of  two  different  trib^,  one  of  which  had  already 
been  travelling  for  eight  or  ten  days.  They  generally  come  down 
JTom  the  mountains  about  the  latter  end  of  October,  and  return 
thither  from  the  plains  in  April,  after  disposing  of  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  their  sheep  and  horses.    In  travelling,  they  pass  the  night 
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oa  the  plains  or  op»i  lands ;  arrived  at  the  place  of  their  deatinatioa, 
they  construct  their  little  huts  or  tents  of  the  materials  they  carry 
with  them,  assisted  by  Uie  stones,  straw,  or  earth  which  they  find 
(Ml  the  spot.  Such  is  the  simple  life  of  the  migrating  shepherds^  of 
Albania  I 

Before  we  bad  passed  this  long  moving  train,  we  began  our  des^nt 
into  the  extended  plain,  or  series  of  plains*  in  which  is  situated  Uie 
modem  metropolis  of  this  country,  the  capital  and  residence  of  Ali 
I^ha.  It  is  not,  however,  a  descent  corresponding  to  the  rise  of 
level  from  Arta.  The  plain  of  loannina  has  an  elevation  of  more 
than  1,000  feet  above  the  sea ;  &nd  in  entering  it  from  the  south,  you 
do  but  descend  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  before  coming  upon  this 
new  levd  of  <y>untry.  A  short  way  beyond  the  foot  of  this  hill,  and 
dte  first  building  on  the  plain,  is  the  Khan  of  San  Dooetri,  where  we 
stopped  half  aa  hour,  while  the  men  who  travelled  with  us  m^e 
a  meal  on  bread,  goat's  milk  cheese,  and  wine.  This  Khan  in 
appearance  ressnbles  that  of  Cinque  Fdzzi ;  an  arched  gateway 
conducting  into  an  area,  round  which  is  a  square  of  low  buildings, 
rudely  constructed,  and  divided  into  stables  ^id  apartments  for 
travellers,  the  latter  equally  dark  and  destitute  of  all  internal  c(»o- 
£ortg  as  the  former.  Nothing  is  to  be  found  in  these  places  of  enter- 
tainmoit  but  the  simplest  articles  of  food,  fire-wood,  and  straw  mats 
i<x  the  traveller  to  repose  on  during  the  night.  The  Khan  of  San 
Demetri  is  distant  about  ten  miles  from  loannina,  the  direction  o^ 
the  road  continuing  nearly  from  south  to  north.  Our  journey  was 
now  over  a  tract  of  extended  plain,  gradually  widening  as  we 
advanced  northwards,  but  limited  on  each  side  by  mountain  barriers^ 
so  lofty  and  precipitous,  that  much  of  its  real  breadth  was  lost  in  the 
general  effect  of  the  landscape.  The  great  chain  of  Pindus  now 
appeared  in  all  its  majesty  of  hdght  and  outline,  not  indeed  rising 
immediately  from  the  plain,  but  towering  behind  an  intermediate 
mountain  range,  and  deriving  thence  still  more  of  grandeur  to  the 
inragination.  This  formed  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  landscape  ^ 
while  on  the  western  side,  the  view  was  limited  by  the  ch^n  of  01itzka» 
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perhaps  the  Cassiopean  mountains  of  ancient  times,  more  graceful 
and  picturesque  in  their  outline,  yet  majestic  in  height  and  in  their 
rapid  declivity  towards  the  plain.  The  enjoyment  of  this  scene  was 
increased  by  the  intense  clearness  of  this  sky,  and  by  that  peculiarity 
of  sensation  which  health  derives  from  a  frosty  temperature,  a  sen- 
sation which,  but  for  a  few  hours  on  the  summit  of  Etna,  had  been 
unknown  to  me  since  crossing  the  Bay  of  Biscay :  contrasted  with 
the  enervating  heats  of  a  Portuguese  or  Sicilian  summer,  it  may  well 
be  called  a  luxury  of  feeling. 

We  advanced  over  the  plains  as  rapidly  as  was  possible  from  the 
nature  of  the  road,  which  is  here  unpaved,  and  in  many  places  in- 
terrupted by  deep  hollows  and  ditches.  The  population  became 
much  more  considerable  as  we  proceeded,  and  numerous  villages  were 
seen  on  the  small  eminences  which  rise  out  of  the  plain.  The  culture 
of  the  land  also  bore  marks  of  improvement,  and  we  passed  over  large 
tracts,  chiefly  occupied  in  the  growth  of  Indian  corn  ;  in  which, 
though  the  harvest  was  now  completed,  the  peasants  were  here  arid 
there  still  employed  in  gathering  the  ears  from  the  ground.  There 
are  no  inclosures  in  the  plain,  though  narrow  trenches  traverse  it  in 
various  directions,  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  distinguishing 
property.  There  is  a  de6ciency  of  wood  in  the  whole  of  the  land- 
scape ;  but  perhaps,  as  a  matter  of  general  taste,  this  deficiency  is  less 
felt  where  the  scenery  is  on  so  vast  a  scale,  than  where  more  narrow 
and  limited  in  its  features. 

Knowing  our  vicinity  to  loannina,  we  were  now  impatient  to 
obtain  the  first  view  of  that  city,  which  is  long  concealed  from  the 
eye  by  the  low  eminences  traversing  the  plain.  At  length,  when 
little  more  than  two  miles  distant,  the  -whole  view  opened  suddenly 
before  us ;  a  magnificent  scene,  and  one  that  is  still  almost  single 
in  my  recollection.  A  large  lake  spreads  its  waters  along  the  base  of 
a  lofty  and  precipitous  mountain,  which  forms  the  first  ridge  of 
Pindus  on  this  side,  and  which,  as  I  had  afterwards  reason  to  believe, 
attains  an  elevation  of  more  than  2,500  feet  above  the  level  of  tlie 
plain.     Opposed  to  the  highest  summit  of  this  mountain,  and  to  a 
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small  island  which  lies  at  its  base,  a  peninsula  stretches  forwards  into 
the  lake  from  its  western  shore,  terminated  by  a  perpendicular  face  of 
rock.  This  peninsula  forms  the  fortress  of  loanaina ;  a  lofty  wall 
is  its  barrier  on  the  land  side ;  the  waters  which  lie  around  its  outer 
clifls,  reflect  from  their  surface,  the  irregular  yet  splendid  outline  of 
a  Turkish  Seraglio,  and  the  domes  and  minarets  of  two  Turkish 
mosques,  environed  by  ancient  cypresses.  The  eye,  receding  back- 
wards from  the  fortress  of  the  peninsula,  reposes  upon  the  whole 
extent  of  the  city,  as  it  stretches  along  the  western  borders  of  the 
lake.  Repose,  indeed,  it  may  not  unfitly  be  called,  since  both  the 
reality  and  the  &hcy  combine  in  giving  to  the  scenery  the  character 
of  a  vast  and  beautiful  picture  spread  out  before  the  sight.  No 
volumes  of  smoke,  nor  even  the  sounds  of  carriages  and  men,  break 
into  thisdescription  of  the  distant  view:  the  tranquillity  of  the  Turkish 
character  is  cdnveyed  to  the  Turkish  city  also,  and  even  to  the  capital 
of  the  chief  who  governs  the  warlike  and  half-civihzed  Albanian 
tribes.  You  are  not  here  looking  upon  a  lengthened  and  uniform 
mass  of  buildings,  so  often  the  only  characteristic  of  an  Europ^n 
town ;  but  there  is  before  the  eye  a  variety  and  a  richness  in  the 
grouping  of  the  objects,  which  is  peculiarly  the  feature  in  tlie  cities 
of  the  East  Tlie  lofty  palaces  of  the  Vizier  and  of  his  sons,  the 
minarets'  of  numecous  mosques,  each  surrounded  by  its  grove  of 
cypresses,  which  give  something  of  appropriate  sanctity  to  the  place ; 
the  singular  intermixture  of  houses  and  trees  throughout  every  part  of 
the  city,  a  circumstance  more  striking  from  the  want  of  wood  in  the 
g^ieral  landscape;  these,  together  with  the  noble  situation  on  the 
lake,  and  the  magnificence  of  the  surrounding  mountains,  are  the 
features  which  will  most  impress  the  stranger  in  approaching  the 
capital  of  Ali  Pasha.  Yet  I  must  add,  fiuther,  that  the  entrance  to 
loannina  from  the  south  is  less  favourable  than  the  approaches  to 
•^e  city  from  the  north  and  west,  and  were  it  the  aim  of  any  traveller 
to  seek  a  moment  of  sudden  admiration,  I  should  advise  him  to  gain 
the  road  of  Faramithia,   which  may  be  done  by  making  a  short 
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detour  on  the  plain,  Then  yet  two  or  three  miles  distant  from  the 
town. 

We  reached  loannina  ^t  four  in  the  afternoon.    "We  were  provided 
with  letters  to  the  Vizier ;  one  of  than  private^  the  others  official  irom 
tfae'govemment  of  the  Ionian  Isles  ;  and  had  also  letters  to  Signore 
ColoTO,  the  principal  dragoman^  or  interpreter,  of  his  court.     On  the 
security  of  these  letters,  we  had  sent  a  man  forwards  from  Cinque 
Pozzi  to  intimate  our  arrival  to  Colovo,  and  to  b^  that  he  would- 
procure  some  place  of  abode  for  us  in  loannina.     Not  meeting  this 
messenger  at  the  spot  we  had  appointed,  we  entered  the   city, 
and  passing  through  streets  which  ill-accorded  with  the  impression 
derived  from  the  exterior  magnificence  of  the  place,  halted  at  the 
ehgana,  or  custom-house,  till  we  might  ascertain  the  success  of  our 
application  to  the  dTogoman.  The  messenger  arrived  soon  afterwards, 
bringing  us  a  polite  message  from  Signore  Colovo,  to  say  that  he  had 
already  intimated  our  arrival  to  the  Vizier,  who  had  appdnted  us 
a  lodging  in  the  city ;  and  adding  that  he  would  call  upon  us  in 
the  evening,  when  released  firom  his  duties  at  the  Seraglio.    AVe  were 
immediately  conducted  to  our  appointed  place  of  residence ;  the 
house  of  Michael  Metzou,  one  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  respectable 
among  the  Grec&  inhabitants  of  loannina.    "Die  reception  we  met 
with  from  our  host  and  family,  was  polite  and  hospitable.    They 
conducted  us  to  a  large  apartment,  richly  furnished    according 
to  the  fashion    of  the  country;    and  with  many  expressions  of 
kindness,  which  we  were  yet  obliged  to  receive  through  the  medium 
of  an  interpreter,  welcomed  us  to  their  house,  and  begged  that  it 
should  be  considered  our  own  during  the  residence  we  made  in 
loannina.     The  same  expressions  I  had  often  heard  in  Sicily,  where 
they  are  but  words  of  form ;  here  they  might  possibly  arise  from 
necessity,  but  there  was  something  in  the  manner  which  assured  us 
that  it  was  otherwise,  and  we  afterwards  found  that  this  first  im- 
pression was  not  without  reason. 
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CHAP.  VI. 

ALBANIA  —  GENERAL  OUTLINE  OF  THIS  COUNTRY.  —  ORIGIN  AND  DIVISIONS  OF 
THE   ALBANIAN  TRIBES — THEIR   OENBBAL   HISTORY. SKETCH   OF   THE   LIFE 

'  AND  PBOORESS  OF  ALI  PABUA  —  EXTENT  OF  HIS  DOUINION,  MILITARY  POWER, 
AND    REVENUES. 

"DEFORE  proceeding  with  the  narrative  of  my  residence  at 
-*-'  loannina,  I  shall  detain  the  attention  of  the  reader  by  a  brief 
i»ketch  of  the  hfe  and  [»-esent  dominion  of  the  extraordinary  man 
who  governs  this  part  of  European  Turkey ;  and  who,  during  the 
twent}*  years  of  confusion  and  warfare  that  have  agitated  the  nations  of 
Europe,  has  been  gradually  augmenting  his  territory,  and  giving  both 
stability  and  independence  to  his  power.  My  own  information,  indeed, 
does  not  enable  me  to  add  to  the  history  of  Ali  Pasha  all  the  details 
which  might  be  desired  by  those  who  love  to  trace  the  causes  and 
means  of  political  elevation.  Few  written  records  exist  of  these  events, 
and  the  tales  and  songs  of  the  country  are  at  present  almost  the  only 
source  from  which  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  his  early  life  and 
fortunes.  His  vengeance  has  indeed  affixed  melancholy  memorials 
to  some  incidents  of  his  past  history,  but  the  connection  of  occurrences 
is  obscure,  and  his  own  policy  has  probably  led  to  the  concealment 
of  many  of  the  means  which  have  most  aided  his  progress.  The 
only  narrative,  as  lar  as  I  know,  which  has  been  composed  of  his 
history,  is  a  poem  of  ei^t  cantos,  written  by  an  Albanian  in  rude 
and  untutored  Romaic  verse.  This  poem,  which  professes  the  Epic 
style,  is  yet  in  manuscript ;  but  it  has  received  the  approbation  and 
license  of  the  Vizier,  and  directions  have  been  given  for  its  pub- 
lication at  the  press  of  Vienna.  It.  will  be  a  curious  record  of  the 
intestine  revolutions  which  in  these  later-  times  have  affected  the 
ancient  kingdom  of  Pyrrhus,  and  the  country  of  Scanderbeg. 
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The  creation  of  an  independent  power  in  the  midst  of  its  territory, 
is  no  new  or  extraordinary  feet  in  the  Turkish  empire ;  and  its 
annals  exhibit  many  instances,  more  especially  in  the  Asiatic  pro- 
Tinces,  of  the  Pashas  or  governors  throwing  off  their  allegiance,  and 
maintaining  a  sovereignty,  which  relapsed  agaui  after  their  death  to 
the  dominion  of  the  Porte.  The  causes  of  these  double  revolutions 
may  be  found  in  the  nature  of  the  Turkish  provincial  government ; 
and  their  usual  manner  of  termination  may  be  referred  in  part  to 
the  character  of  the  Turkish  nation,  partly  to  the  two-fold  capacity 
of  the  Sultan,  as  the  political  ruler  of  the  empire,  and  the  head  of  the 
Mussulman  reli^on.  Thou^  some  of  these  partial  indepaidendes 
have  more  nearly  menaced  the  safety  of  the  capital  and  government, 
none  of  them  perhaps  have  attained  the  stability  and  extoit  of 
poivrer  which  characterizes  the  government  of  All  Pasha;  oot  has 
any  one  acquired  the  same  importance  in  the  political  condition  of 
Europe.  His  dominion  has  been  derived,  not  from  any  transient 
effort  of  revolution,  but  from  a  slow  and  persevering  system  of 
agrandizement,  and  a  policy  compounded  of  caution  and  enter- 
prize,  which  has  given  pretence  to  nsmpation  and  permanence  to 
<»nque3t.  While  preserving,  without  any  serious  interruption,  the 
appearan(?e8  of  aauty  with  the  Porte ;  while  subsidizing  her  armies 
with  his  warlike  Albanians,  and  her  coffers  with  his  treasures ;  he  has 
by  degrees  become  more  formidable  to  the  int^pity  of  the  Turkiih 
empire  than  those  who  have  insulted  the  gates  of  Constantinople  with 
their  armies,  or  hurled  the  reigning  Sultan  from  his  throne. 

Before  I  speak  fiirther  of  the  Ufe  or  govemm^it  of  Ali  Pasha,  it  may 
be  well  to  prepare  the  reader  by  a  few  facts  respecting  the  general 
outline  of  Albania  and  its  population ;  the  rather  so,  as  this  country 
and  people  have  hitherto  been  comparatively  little  known  to  the  west 
of  Europe.  Latterly,  iruleed,  the  valuable  works  of  Mr.Hobhouse, 
and  Major  I^eake,  have  greatly  illustrated  this  subject ;  and  to  the 
latter  work,  the  result  of  many  years'  research,  I  should  find  it 
impossible  to  add  any  thing  new.  Referring  the  reader  for  details 
to  its  very  accurate  information,  I  shall  merely  give  here  a  short 
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sketch,  such  as  may  serve  to  iUustrate  the  succeeding  parts  of  this 
▼olume. 

Albania,  as  a  country,  cannot  be  defined  by  any  strict  line  of 
boundary  ;  but  it  is  rather  determined  in  its  outline  by  the  language 
and  other  characters  of  the  peculation.  The  country  around  loannina, 
and  even  Acamania,  though  inhabited  chiefly  by  Greeks,  are  often 
8pok«i  of  under  this  name ;  and  at  present,  when  annexed  to  the 
power  of  an  Albanian  ruler,  not  entirely  without  reason.  Correctly 
speaking,  however,  according  to  the  distributitm  of  population, 
Albania  occupies  a  tract  of  coast,  beginning  by  a  narrow  line  in 
the  Suli  Mountains,  to  the  north  of  the  gulph  of  Arta,  and  extend- 
ing northwards,  with  increasing  bat  uncertain  width,  to  the  country 
of  the  Mcxitenegriuft,  a  distance  of  nearly  250  miles.  Following 
tbie  boundary,  loannina  ialls  20  miles  to  the  south-east  of  this  line ; 
and  this  distinction  will  be  found  generally  recognized  by  the  Alba* 
oiaiis  themselves. 

The  population  of  Albania,  as  generally  happens  in  hilly  r^ons, 
and  was  remarkably  the  case  in  this  country  in  ancdeot  times,  is 
broken  into  several  tribes ;  which  division,  fh>m  the  exact  manner 
in  which  it  is  determined  among  the  natives,  may  be  sui^osed  to 
have  existed  for  a  very  long  period.  The  Ghe^des,  the  Liapides, 
Liutzides,  Todudes,  Tsamides,  and  otfa^  smaller  or  subordinate  tribes, 
have  all  distinctions,  which  are  ^miliar  to  the  knowledge  of  every 
Albanian ;  who  recognizes,  than,  as  well  by  variety  of  dialect,  as  by 
their  several  localities.  Of  the  respective  situations  of  some  of  them  I 
shall  have  to  speak  in  a  succeeding  part  of  my  narrative.  To  enter 
minutely  into  the  detail  of  such  divisions,  which  are  unknown  beyond 
the  country  itself,  would  be  uninteresting  to  the  reader.  * 

The  principal  cities  of  Albania,  exclusively  of  loannina  and  Arta, 
are  Scutari,  Durazso,  Berat,  Avlona,  Ochrida,  Kastoria,  Aigyro- 


*  "Die  Oementmi,  one  of  the  tribes  in  the  north  of  Albania,  are  said  to  bfe  descended 
from  the  Albanians  who  followed  the  Aostrian  amy  in  Tnrfcey  in  1737.  —  See  Adelong's 
Genosl  History  of  Langoages. 
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Kastro,  Delvino,  Penneti,  Paramithia,  &c.  Though  I  have  fre- 
quently termed  Ali  Pasha  the  Vizier  of  Albania,  it  must  be  noticed 
that  all  the  tract  described  under  this  name  has  not  fallen  within  his 
power ;  and  that  the  city  of  Durazzo,  together  with  the.  whole  Pasha- 
lik  of  Scutari,  belong  to  other  authorities.  Berat,  Argyro-Kastro,  and 
other  of  the  places  just  mraitioned,  have  only  lately  been  annexed  to 
his  territory,  to  which  they  form  an  addition  of  very  great  pohtical 
importance. 

The  discovery,  for  such  it  may  almost  be  called,  of  a  people  in  the 
mountainous  districts  of  Illyricum  and  Macedonia,  and  in  some  parts 
of  the  ancient  Epirus,  who  were  distinct  in  language,  dress,  and 
national  custcAns,  has  naturally  excited  attention  as  to  the  source 
whencethey  are  derived.  The  existence  of  many  Latin  words  in  the 
language,  together  with  the  name  of  the  people,  have  led  some  to  the 
idoa,'  that  a  tribe,  migrating  from  Alba  in  Italy,  founded  the  city  of 
Albanopolis  in  Illyricum ;  the  place  from  which  the  history  and  pro- 
gress of  the  Albanians  seem  to  begin.  From  the  difficulty  of  proving 
this,  and  from  ^ere  being  many  words  of  unknown  radical  in  the 
language,  it  has  been  supposed  by  others,  (though  I  bdieve,  by  very 
few),  that  they  may  have  been  derived,  Uux>ugh  some  obscure  channel 
of  emigration,  fr^m  the  Albani  of  Asia,  mentioned  by  Tacitus  and 
other  writers,  who  seem  to  iiave  inhabited  the  modern  district  of  Shir- 
van  *.  Words  of  Greek  and  Gothic  origin,  however,  also  exist  in  the 
Albanese  language ;  and  frx^m  these  several  additions  which  have  been 
made  to  a  base,  unknown  elsewhere,  it  may  be  inferred  with  most 
reason,  that  the  Albanians  are  directly  descended  frt)m  the  original 
population  of  the  countrywhere  they  now  dwell,  and  that  we  have 


.  *  Hasci,  a  Ne^KdiUn  writer,  held,  I  believe  some  idea  of  thu  kind;  but  I  have  not  bad 
the  {^^Mrtunity  of  seeing  his  work.  I  have  heard  an  analt^  referred  to  between  the 
name  of  Toekides,  one  o£  the  Albanian  tribes,  and  the  Toxids,  a  people  of  Mingreli^ 
mentioned  by  Chardin.  A  vague  reUtiou  of  this  kind  cannot  admit  of  being  reasoned 
upon.  Ju8tla(xlii.3.)  qieaks  of  the  Albani  of  the  East  as  having  come  from  ltd;  with 
Herculei. 
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in  this  people 'a  remnant  of  the  ancient  Illyrians ;  preserved  to  these 
later  times  by  the  mountainous  character  of  their  country,  and  by 
"the  warlike  and  independent  habits  which  have  always  distinguished 
them.  We  sufficiently  know  firom  ancient  authors,  that  the  lUyrian 
language  was  distinct  firom  the  Greek  at  a  very  early  period,  and  that 
the  people  were  peculiar  in  their  character  and  customs.  Unless  we 
have  a  remnant  of  this  tongue  in  the  Albanian,  it  must  be  supposed 
entirely  lost ;  while  presuming  it  to  be  the  basis  of  the  modem  Ian* 
guage,  it  is  easy  to  account  for  the  changes  and  additions  which  time 
and  the  intermixture  of  other  people  have  induced  upon  it.  * 

Major  Leake,  in  his  remarks  on  Greece,  has  maintained  this  idea 
of  the  lUyrian  descent  of  the  Albanians ;  and  I  think  has  entirely 
proved  the  truth  of  the  opinion^.  We  have  no  account  from  history 
of  the  extinction  of  the  lUyriaus,  nor  have  we  any  of  the  entrance  of 
a  new  tribe,  which  has  grown  up  into  the  modern  commuuity  of 
Albanians.  The  Byzantine  historians,  to  whom  we  principally  owe 
the  narrative  of  the  progress  of  this  peof^e,  bring  them  out  at 
once  as  the  inhabitants  of  a  part  of  the  region  in  which  they  now 
dwell ;  the  high  country  on  the  frontiers  of  Iliyricum  and  Macedonia ; 
and  characterize  them  by  a  description,  which  applies  alike  to  their 
present  state  and  to  that  of  the  ancient  Illyriflns.  I  should  be  dis- 
posed, then,  to  consider  this  historical  point  of  the  origin  of  the 
Albanians  as  nearly  settled;  and  so  settled,  as  to  give  additional 
interest  to  the  examination  of  a  people  who  have  descended  from 
distant  times,  with  fewer  changes  perhaps  in  their  situation  and 
habits  of  life  than  almost  any  other  community  in  Europe.:}: 


*  On  the  almost  unknown  subject  of  the  Albanian  language,  I  cannot  do  other  than 
refer  the  reader  to  the  work  (^  Major  Leake,  already  mentionedj  where  he  Vrill  find  both 
a  grammar  and  vocabulary  of  the  language  drawn  up  with  singular  care  and  accuracy. 

f  I  have  perused  an  ingenious  MS.  memoir,  in  support  of  the  same  opinion,  by 
S^^re  Vedlh,  a  native  of  the  country. 

X  Chalcocondylas,  (lib.  i.)  seems  to  op^wse  the  idea  that  the  Albani  were  the  ancient 
niyrians.  The  early  mention  of  the  name  by  Ptolemy,  as  applied  to  a  people  in  Illyria, 
is  certainly  much  in  &vour  of  the  opinion. 
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The  history  of  the  Albanians,  since  they  obtained  this  name, 
affords  few  events  that  would  be  interesting  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
country.  During  the  eleventh  century,  they  bore  a  part  in  some  of 
tjie  wars  of  the  Greek  .empire.  In  the  times  of  the  separate  prin* 
cipality,  which  under  the  name  of  Acarnania  or  ^tolia  was 
jestabliahed  in  this  part  of  Greece,  at  the  be^nning  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  we  find  them  extending  themselves  by  a  predatory  warfere ; 
and  notwithstanding  a  powerAil  expedition  against  them  by  the 
second  Andronicus,  about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
they  spread  themselves  at  intervals  over  tihe  whole  of  Epirus, 
Thessaly,  &c.*  Their  resistance  to  the  Turkish  conquerors,  who  soon 
afterwards  poured  themselves  into  Greece,  has  been  enobled  by  the 
I  history  of  the  celebrated  George  Castrioti,  commonly  known  by  the 
name  of  Scanderb^,  whose  resolute  bravery  maintained  a  pro- 
tracted warfare  against  those  invaders  of  his  country.  The  circum- 
stances which  long  gave  effect  to  this  resistance,  have  prevented  the 
;  Turks  frcHn  ever  perman^itly  maintaining  their  authority  in  the 
country.  Their  influence,  indeed,  has  been  sufficient  to  make  nominal 
converts  to  the  Mussulman  religion,  a  large  part  of  the  Albanian 
peculation ;  but  this  effect  upon  a  wild,  untutored,  and  ambitious 
community  does  not  prove  a  great  extent  of  power.  The  Albanians, 
it  is  further  true,  have  been  made  subservient  to  the  military 
purposes  of  different  Turkish  rulers  ;  but  from  their  military  prowess 
they  have  themselves  gained  power,  and  have  produced,  as  at  this 
time,  men  who,  aided  by  the  bravery  of  their  countrymen,  have 
acquired  supremacy  over  both  Turks  and  Greeks,  and  made  them- 
selves formidable  in  the  very  heart  of  the  empiref .  The  history  of 
events  in  Albania,  from  the  period  of  the  Turkish  conquest  nntil 
the  time  of  AU  Pasha's  elevation,  affords  little  that  is  interesting  or 


*  Of  dus  expedition,  Cantacozcoe  gives  a  detailed  iuuTatiT&    I£st.  lib.  iL  c.  34. 

t  The  Terolntion  efifected  at  Constantiof^le  in  1730,  by  the  agency  of  an  Albanian 
caSed  Glialil,  or  Patrona,  is  well  known  from  the  accurate  narrative  of  Lord  Sandwich. 
jliit  Albanian,  for  a  ccuodeiaUe  time^  was  ^Molate  maettT  of  Constantinople. 
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important.  It  would  be  little-  more  than  a  picture  of  internal  vars, 
which  might  be  considered  trifling,  but  for  the  baibahties  which  often 
occurred  in  their  progress. 

Ali  Pasha  was  bwn,  as  I  believe,  about  the  year  1750  or  1751,  at 
Tepeleni,  a  small  town  of  Albania,  75  miles  to  the  north  of  loannina. 
His  lather,  Veli  Pasha,  resided  at  this  place  as  the  governor  of  the 
adjacent  district ;  but  his  territory  was  small,  and  his  power  incon- 
siderate. He  died  when  his  son  Ali  Bey  was  not  more  that  15  or 
16  years  of  t^e,  but  left  him  a  protector  in  his  mother,  who  appears 
to  have  been  a  woman  of  undaunted  resolution,  and  above  the  reach 
of  those  prejudices  of  cusUmu,  which  in  Turkey  enfeeUe  all  the 
faculties  and  powers  of  action  in  the  female  sex.  The  mother  of  Ali, 
indeed,  was  of  Albanian  birth,  and  she  lived  in  a  country,  the  hardy 
and  warlike  population  of  which  was  perpetually  exercised  in  interna) 
feuds.  At  that  period,  as  I  have  just  mentioned,  Albania  was  divided 
amc»ig  a  number  of  separate  Pashas  and  chieftains,  whose  authority 
was  generally  derived  ftom  usurpation  or  conquest,  and  who  were 
almost  constantly  engaged  in  war  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  or 
extending  Uieir  power.  Some  of  these  Pashas,  as  those  of  Berat, 
loannina,  Delvino^  &c.  possessed  a  considerable  territory,  and  a 
strong  miUtary  force.  But  the  greater  number  of  the  Albanese 
chieftains  were  rather  the  leaders  of  banditti  than  the  authorized 
governors  of  the  country ;  even  many  towns  and  villages  assumed 
a  sort  of  separate  independence,  and  carried  on  their  petty  contests 
with  the  same  rancour  which  belongs  to  the  war&re  of  nations.  In 
the  mountainous  districts  of  Albania,  more  particularly,  the  sovereign 
authority  of  the  Porte  was  scarcely  even  known  as  a  name ;  and  the 
hardy  natives  of  Suli,  and  of  the  mountains  of  Chimarra,  maintained 
a  freedom  which  history  might  have  celebrated,  had  they  not  sullied 
it  by  a  predatory  manner  of  life,  which  compels  us  to  class  them 
rather  as  mountain-banditti  than  communities  of  independent 
people. 

It  required  dl  the  resolution  of  the  mother  of  Ali  to  maintain  her 
son's  rights,  in  a  country  thus  lawless  and  tiu*buleat.    His  feth^s 
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deatli  left  him  with  feeble  means  of  defeDce,  and  exposed  to  the 
attacks  of  the  neighbouring  chieftains,  who  wished  to  avail  them- 
selves of  his  youth  to  dispossess  him  of  his  territory.  Little  can  now 
be  learned  with  certainty  of  these  trifling  contests,  but  it  is  related 
by  those  who  recollect  the  lime,  that  notwithstanding  all  the  efforts 
of  his  mother,  who  herself  marched,  with  a  fusil  in  her  hand,  at  the 
head  of  his  few  but  faithful  adherents,  Ali  Bey  was  ol^gcd  to  fly 
from  Tepeleni,  and  to  relinquish  his  birth-place  to  his  enemies.  At 
the  time  of  this  flight,  it  is  said  that  his  circumstances  were  so 
destitute,  that  he  had  not  more  than  40  paras  in  the  world.  When 
travelling  through  the  district  of  Lopesi,  to  the  north  of  Tepdeni, 
0Eirly  in  the  year  1813,  I  slept  in  the  house  of  an  Albanese  Mussul- 
man, who  told  me,  that  on  the  very  same  couch  Ali  Bey  had  passed 
the  night  42  years  before,  at  a  time  when  he  was  alone,  destitute,  and 
seekii^  concealment  fi-om  his  foes.  During  the  same  period  of  All's 
life  an  event  occurred,  which  is  chiefly  interesting  from  the  conse- 
quences that  have  followed  it  in  later  times.  Amongst  other  enemies 
of  his  youth  were  the  inhabitants  of  Gardiki,  a  city  about  18  miles 
distant  from  Tepeleni ;  the  population  of  which  was  entirely  Mussul- 
man, though  principally  of  Albanese  descent.  The  people  of  this 
place  laid  a  plan  for  surprizing  the  young  Ali  in  a  village,  where  he 
ha{>pened  to  be  at  this  time,  together  with  his  mother  and  sister.  They 
smrounded  the  village  in  the  night  with  their  troops :  Ali  escaped 
with  difficulty  through  a  garden,  but  his  mother  and  sister  were  made  - 
prisoners  aad  carried  to  Gai^iki.  According  to  one  narrative  I  have 
heard,  a  barrel  of  gunpowder  had  been  placed  under  the  spot  where 
the  young  Bey  was  accustomed  to  pass  the  night,  with  the  intention 
of  destroying  him.  He  escaped,  either  by  accident  or  from  a 
suspicion  of  the  design ;  but  one.  of  his  companions,  who  lay  near 
him,  is  said  to  have  been  killed  by  die  explosion.  His  mother  and 
sister  were  detuned  as  prisoners  during  40  days,  and  treated  vith 
every  circumstance  of  indignity  and  outrage,  an  offence  which  has 
B^ver  passed  away  from  Uie  memory  of  AU  Pasha.  A  dreadful 
massacre,  the  particulars  of  which  will  afterwards  be  related,  has 
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lately  attested  the  degrae  of  his  insatiable  hatred  to  the  people  of 
Gardiki,  and  left  a  monument  of  family  vengeance,  such  as  modem 
times  have  not  often  exhibited. 

It  is  difficult  to  connect  the  several  occurronces  in  this  -part  oC  Ali's 
hfe,  but  it  would  appear,  that,  having  contrived  to  re-assemUe  some 
Albanian  troops,  he  obtained  advantages  over  the  enemies  of  his  hofuse, 
and  r^ained  possession  of  Tepdeni.  At  thu  period,  Coul  Pasha  of 
Berat  was  one  of  the  most  conuderable  men  in  this  part  of  Turkey, 
governing  a  large  district  of  country  around  this  city,  and  com- 
manding  a  large  body  of  troops.  In  what  year  I  am  not  certain, 
but  probably  when  he  was  about  20  years  of  age,  Ali  Bey  entered 
into  the  mihtary  servi  ce  of  this  Pasha,  carrying  with  him  the  fbllownv 
who  were  attached  to  his  person.  He  is  said  at  this  time  to  have 
be^i  one.  of  the  handsomest  men  <^  the  country,  with  a  robustness 
(^body  which  had  been  alike  f<Hrmed  and  exercised  by  the  pre- 
ceding events  of  his  life*.  At  Berat,  the  merits  and  address  of  the 
young  Albanian  chieftain  were  speedily  observed,  but  his  ambitio«B 
talent  became  also  the  object  of  attention  and  alarm ;  and  it  was 
storongly  recommended  to  Coul  Pasha,  by  th(»e  around  him,  either 
to  give  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Ali  Bey  as  a  security,  or  to 
sacrifice  the  young  man  to  his  apprehensions.  The  former  counsel 
was  rejected ;  whether  any  direct  attempt  wb»  made  upon  the  life 
of  Ali  I  am  not  informed,  but  probably  he  considered  himself  in 
personal  danger,  as  it  appears  that  soon  afterwards  he  fled  in  great 
haste  ftom  Berat ;  and  carrying  with  him  only  a  few  of  his  ftuthftil 
attendants,  crossed  the  chain  of  Pindus  into  Thessaly,  wh^e  he 
remained  some  time  in  obnceahnent.  It  is  likeJy  that  his  ambitious 
spirit  had  already  prompted  him  to  some  enterprise  against  Coul 
Pasha,  which  accidmt  disccmcerted,  and  brou^t  to  light. 

•  *  Bkmutftlil,  die  Swedish  travdler,  who  wbm  at  Trikala  in  1 770,  mentioiu,  that  an 
Albanian  dikAam,  called  AUBey,  had  taken  diat  dty  the  same  year, — ayoungmsn,  but 
[loweriul,  wealthy,  and  of  great  repatatioD  among  the  Albanian. 
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Soon  after  this,  though  from  what  causes  I  am  not  informed,  he 
se^ns  to  have  been  reconciled  to  Coul  Pasha,  whose  daughter  he 
married.  His  two  eldest  sons,  Mouctar  and  Veli,  were  the  offspring 
of  this  connection,  which  probably  was  the  means  of  considerably 
increasing  his  power.  He  still,  however,  continued  only  a  petty- 
Albanian  leader,  till  a  sudden  and  successful  enterprize  against 
loannina,  which  at  this  time  was  feebly  governed  by  its  Pasha,  gave 
a  name  and  character  to  his  dominion.  He  was  recognized  by  the 
Porte  as  Pasha  of  this  city  and  district,  and  he  made  a  vigorous  use 
of  the  new  means  it  Voided  him  of  extending  his  power.  He  gained 
possession  without  much  difficulty  of  the  Pashalik  of  Arta,  which 
increased  his  resources  by  its  productive  plains,  and  the  access  it 
afforded  to  the  sea.  Many  of  the  Albanian  tribes  and  districts 
successively  yielded  to  him,  either  subdued  by  force,  or  influenced 
by  money,  of  which  he  never  spared  the  nse.  His  territory,  however,' 
at  ithis  time,  and  indeed  until  within  the  last  few  years,  was  of  the 
aK»t.in«gular  kind.  Acquired  progressively,  by  detached  portions, 
and  with  different  titles,  it  was  scarcely  even  continuous  in  extent, 
but.  :rather  an  assemblage  of  separate  districts,  cities,  and  town^, 
ttd3mitted,  scmie  with  more,  others  with  less  fireedom,  to  the  power 
of  their  new  master. 

The  views  of  Ali  extended  thonselves  towards  Thessaly ;  and  his 
hardy  Albanians  pouring  down  irom  the  passes  of  Pindus,  traversed 
with  ease  the  great  plains  of  this  country,  inhabited  by  a  people  of 
leas  warlike  habits  than  themselves.  A  very  important  step  in  his 
progress,  both  here  and  in  other  parts  of  Greece,  was  his  being 
appointed  some  years  afterwards  by  the  Porte,  Derveni-Pasha  of 
Roumelia.  This  office,  which  is  that  of  guardian  of  all  the  passes  of 
the  country,  enabled  him  to  assume  a  military  command,  which  he 
did  not  fail  to  render  subservient  to  his  political  views. 

Early  in.  1798,  we  find  him  sis  one  of  the  Pashas  who  marched  on 
behalf  of  the  Forte  agtunstPaswan  Oglou  of  Widin.  Hecommanded 
the  second  corps  of  the  army  in  titie  unfortunate  attack  upon  the  city. 
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and  for  his  services  on  this  occasion  was  made  -Vizier  or  Pasha  of 
three  tails. 

His  father-in-law  and  former  master,  Coul  Pasha,  had  now  beoi  dead 
some  time,  and  Ibrahim  was  the  present  Fasl^  of  Berat  and  Avlona. 
With  this .  chieftain  AU  speedily  provoked  a  quarrel ;  but  po^bly 
at  this  time  he  found  his  adversary  too  strong,  and  deemed  it  better 
policy  to  make  peace,  and  to  contract  marriages  for  his  sods  Mouctar 
and  Veil  with  the  daughters  of  Ibrahim.  About  the  sameperiod, 
the  latter  end  of  1798,  we  find  him  taking  Prevesa  from  ^e  Frraich, 
which  was  followed  by  the  reduction  of  Vonitza,  and  fhe  remainder 
of  Karlih  or  Acamania.  Paramithia,  and  its  fertile  plains,  fell  into 
his  power  after  a  short  contest,  and  his  territory  extended  itself  in 
■various  points  towards  to  the  Ionian  Sea.  The  mountains  of 
Suli,  however,  still  resisted  his  power,  and  their  hardy  inhabitants 
made  occasional  incursions  even  towards  the  plains  of  loannina.  An 
irregular  contest  of  nearly  sixteen  years  was  terminated  ten  years  ago, 
by  his  occupying  the  whole  of  this  r^on,  and  destroyiag  or  expelling 
.  every  part  of  its  population. 

His  authority  continued  to  extend  and  confirm  itself  progressively 
<Mi  every  side.  Various  large  cantcms  of  Macedonia  were  submitted 
to  his  power,  and  in  his  office  of  Derveni-Pasha,  bis  Albanian  troOpe 
were  stationed  almost  on  the  very  frontiers  of  the  ancient  Attica. 
The  last  event  of  importance,  previously  to  our  arrival  at  loannina, 
had  been  a  second  war  with  Ibrahim  Pasha;  protracted  for  a  long 
time,  but  finally  ended  by  the  discomfiture  of  Ibrahim,  who  was 
himself  made  priscmer,  and  the  whole  of  his  extensive  and  fertile 
Pashalik  transferred  to  the  power  of  AU  Pasha.  This  event,  which 
was  accomplished  by  the  conjoint  aid  of  arms  and  money,  took  place 
in  the  latter  part  of  1811,  about  the  same  time  that  hostiUties  ceased 
between  the  Turks  and  Russians  upon  the  Danube,  Mahomet  Pasha 
of  Ddvino  had  been  an  ally  of  Ibrahim.  The  downfall  of  one  was 
connected  with  that  of  the  other,  and  All  possessed  himsdf  of  the 
fine  country  between  Argyro-Kastro  and  Tepelcni,  and  the  coast  of 
the  Adriatic,  The  large  city  of  Argyro-Kastro  fell  into  his  hands 
P  % 
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nearly  at  the  same  time;  Gardiki  vas  subdued  and  anoihilated  as  a 
city,  and  various  other  towns  were  added  to  his  dominion  in  the 
adjoining  dittrict  of  country.  The  Pashas  of  Berat  and  Delvino 
were  conveyed  to  loannina,  and  imprisoned  there :  little  was  known 
of  their  circumstances  or  fate.  These  events,  which  might  be  con- 
sidered as  adding  a  population  of  from  200,000  to  300,000  souls  to 
the  dominion  of  the  Viraer,  had  been  terminated  only  in  the  spring 
of  181S.    We  arrived  at  loannina  in  the  autmnn  of  the  same  year.   ■ 

Such  has  been  the  {m>gre8s  of  this  exb^iordinary  man  to  his  pre- 
sent elevatioft  and  povet.  Though  it  may  oblige  me  to  premise 
several  circumstances,  I  shall  now  endeavour  to  give  the  readar  some 
idea  of  his  actual  political  situaticm,  and  of  the  nature  of  his  govern- 
ment, leaving  it  to  the  progress  of  my  narrative  to  illustrate  his  per- 
sonal character  and  habits,  and  the  particular  effects  of  his  govern- 
ment upon  the  situaUon  of  the  people  he  commands. 

The  t^Titjary  now  subject  to  the  dominion  of  Ali  Pasha  may  be 
defined  on  its  northern  side  by  a  link  drawn  eastwards  iirom  the 
vicinity  of  Durazzo  on  the  Adriatic,  traversing  the  continent  obliquely 
to  the  bead  of  the  gulph  of  Saloniki,  and  including  within  it's  limit, 
Ochrida,  Kastoria,  and  other  inland  towns,  situated  on  the  territory  of 
the  ancient  Macedonia  *.  Hie  line  of  coast  followed  southwards 
from  Durazzo,  along  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic  and  Ionian  Sea,  and 
afterwards  along  the  gulph  of  Corinth,  nearly  to  its  upper  extremity, 
will  give  the  western  and  southern  boundaries  of  his  dominions,  while 
the  eastern  is  formed  by  the  coast  of  the  Archipelago,  and  of  the 
gulph  of  Zeitun,  connected  with  a  line  which  traverses  the  country 
from  Thermopylae  to  the  gulph  of  Corinth,  passing  a  little  to  the  west 
of  Thebes.  Defining  Uiis  extent  of  territory  according  lo.the  classical 
divisions  of  antiquity,  it  may  be  said  to  comprehend  the  whole  of 
Epirus,  the  southern  part  of  Illyricum,  a  large  portion  of  Macedonia, 
nearly  the  whole  of  lliessaly,  Acarnania,  ^tolia,  Phocis,  and  a  con- 

*  He  eutem  part  of  this  line  of  boundiry  msy  perhaps  nearly  coincide  with  the  Fia 
Jgnaiia  of  ontiqui^ ;  the  great  road  whSch  conducted  &om  Apollooia  into  Macedonia  and 
Thrace. 
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siderable  part  of  ancient  Boeotia.  It  must  be  remarked,  howerei^ 
that  the  authority  of  AU  Pasha  is  by  no  means  equally  absolute  or 
ascertained  throughout  this  dominion.  In  Albania,  comprehending 
under  this  name  all  the  western  part  of  his  territory,  and  that  most 
valuable  from  its  military  resources,  he  is  despoUc  in  an  unlimited 
sense  of  the  word.  In  Thessaly,  and  the  south-eastern  part  of  his 
territory,  his  power  is  of  a  more  controlled  nature;  his  office  of 
Derveni-Fasha  in  these  provinces  is  the  only  one  permanently  recog- 
nized by  the  Porte ;  and  though  possessing,  in  fact,  all  the  military 
and  civil  authority  of  the  country,  and  his  name  superseding  that  of 
the  Sultan,  be  is  nevertheless  obliged  to  exercise  these  powers  with 
some  degree  of  resore :  it  is  on  this  side  that  he  is  most  open  to  any 
sudden  effort  of  the  Turkish  government.  In  Albania  he  derives 
security  from  the  mountainous  barrios  of  the  country,  and  from  a 
population  of  armed  men ;  but  to  'Hiessaly  and  his  dominions  on  that 
quarter,  there  are  approaches,  by  which  a  superior  force  might  over- 
run and  for  a  time  occupy  the  country. 

Besides  this  more  general  limitation  to  the  power  of  AU  Pasha, 
there  are  many  other  local  varieties  in  his  authority,  owing  to  the 
former  separation  of  the  districts  and  cities  which  he  has  combined 
under  one  dominion,  and  to  the  different  means  he  has  employed  in 
effecting  this  end.  Some  districts  have  been  acquired  by  conquest; 
others  by  surrender  on  terms ;  others  again  by  grant  from  the  Porte, 
as  a  compensation  for  real  or  alledged  services ;  and  the  degree  of  his 
influence,  though  evary-where  tending  towards  the  equality  of  perfect 
despotism,  is  somewhat  modi6ed  by  these  circumstances.  It  may  be 
remarked  farther,  that  no  distinct  boundary  can  be  assigned  to  his 
dominion,  where  it  is  not  actually  limited  by  the  sea.  His  personal 
character,  political  adroitness,  and  large  military  force,  give  him  a 
preponderating  influence  in  most  of  the  governments  which  adjoin  his 
own  territory  ;  and  be  is  felt  fta  beyond  the  line  which  limits  his 
power  to  the  eye.  It  is  fortunate  for  the  Porte,  that  this  almost 
insensible  extension  of  authority  is  limited,  on  the  side  of  Constan- 
tinople, by  the  government  of  Ishmael  Bey,  of  Seres ;  whose  activity 
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has  hitherto  succeeded  in  arresting  in  this  quarter  the  career  of  Ali 
Pasha. 

The  tenure  on  which  the  Vizier  of  Albania  holds  his  dominions 
may  be  understood  in  part  from  the  preceding  narrative  of  his  lifr. 
In  its  details,  it  is  one  which  could  scarcely  exist  but  under  the 
motley  and  irregular  outline  of  the  Turkish  empire.  On  the  part  of 
the  Porte,  his  titles  are  recognized  as  having  been  derived  from  the 
Sultan ;  and  much  also  of  the  authority  which  he  has  connected  with 
these  tides,  has  been  nominally  confirmed  to  hira  after  the  possession 
was  already  obtained.  On  the  other  side,  Ali  Pasha  makes  a  pro 
formh.  recognition  of  the  authority  of  the  Porte,  in  receiving  the 
annual  Firman  of  the  Sultan ;  and  sends  very  considerable  sums  to 
Constantinople,  as  the  payment  of  the  Karach,  or  Christian  capit- 
ation tax,  and  as  the  rents  of  imposts,  which  are  &rmed  for  cer- 
tain parts  of  his  dominions :  but  beyond  this,  the  relation  between 
sovereign  and  subject  disappears.  In  the  internal  government  of  his 
dominions,  and  in  his  connection  with  foreign  states,  Ali  Pasha  pos- 
sesses and  exercises  a  perfect  independence.  He  levies  or  disbands 
his  armies,  makes  wars  or  alliances  with  the  neighbouring  govern- 
ments, regulates  the  taxes  and  commercial  duties  of  his  dominions, 
and  governs,  in  his  judicial  capacity,  without  the  possibility  of 
appeal.  He  maintains  at  Constaqtinople  a  number  of  agents,  Greeks 
as  well  as  Turks,  who  support  his  influence  in  the  Divan,  and  for- 
ward the  progress  of  his  political  views.  Residents  from  England, 
France,  and  Russia,  are  established  at  his  own  court ;  and  he  is 
engaged  in  a  regular  and  independent  political  correspondence  with 
these  and  others  of  the  powers  of  Europe  and  Africa.  He  is  said, 
but  I  know  not  with  what  truth,  to  have  had  an  agent  at  Tilsit,  when 
the  treaty  between  Russia  and  France  was  in  the  progress  of  transac- 
tion there.  His  political  information  is  generally  of  the  most  exact 
'  kind,  and  obtained  with  so  much  promptitude,  that  loannina  often 
becomes  the  channel  through  which  both  Constantinople  and  the 
loniaq  Isles  are  informed  of  events  taking  place  in  the  centre  of 
Europe. 
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Of  the  amount  of  the  military  force  by  which  this  system  of 
power  is  maintained,  it  is  impossible  to  speak  with  precision.  On 
this  subject,  there  is  a  strong  tendency  to  exaggeration  throughout 
Turkey  at  large.  An  Albanian,  if  you  should  enquire  from  him 
what  number  of  troops  Ali  Pasha  could  bring  into  the  6eld,  will 
generally  speak  of  100,000,  or  a  still  greater  number ;  and  even  the 
more  intelligent  Greek  of  loannina  will  frequently  rate  them  at  50,000 
or  60,000  men.  Both  these  statements  are  much  above  the  reality ; 
but  nevertheless,  it  would  be  difficult  to  assign  a  precise  limit  to  the 
military  resources  of  a  country,  in  many  districts  of  which  the  whole 
adult  male  population  may  instantly  become  soldiers,  and  where  war- 
fare has  hitherto  been  less  a  profession  than  a  permanent  habit  of 
life  to  the  community.  When  Ali  Pasha  marched  to  the  assistance 
of  the  Porte  against  Paswan  Oglou,  it  is  said  that  he  carried  with 
him  15,000  troops.  I  have  been  informed  that  the  same  number 
(including  Veli  Pasha's  Albanese  soldiere  from  the  Morea)  accom- 
panied his  sons  Mouctar  and  Veli  to  the  Danube,  in  the  late  cam- 
paign against  the  Russians ;  and  in  the  wars  arising  from  his  own 
schemes  of  conquest,  it  is  probable  that  he  has  occasionally  em- 
ployed an  equal  amount  of  force.  Subsequently  to  these  events, 
the  successful  termination  of  his  war  with  Ibrahim  Pasha,  and 
the  conquest  of  Argyro-KastJx),  Delvino,  and  other  governments,  had 
added  greatly  to  the  extent  of  his  territory ;  and  this  in  a  part  of  the 
country,  where  the  population  is  almost  exclusively  Albanian,  and 
singular  for  its  warlike  dispositions.  In  the  present  state  of  his 
dominions,  and  especially  if  any  necessity  should  demand  vigorous 
efforts,  I  do  not  doubt  that  Ali  Pasha  might  continue  on  foot  for 
a  short  time,  an  army  of  30,000.  men.  Under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, when  he  has  no  war  or  scheme  of  conquest  to  support,  his 
standing  force  is  much  below  this  amount.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
estimate  the  number  of  his  soldiers,  who  are  scattered  in  small  bodies 
dirough  the  different  districts,  cities,  and  villages  in  his  territory; 
but  probably  it  might  not  be  an  exaggerated  statement,  to  rate  them 
at  10,000 ;  while  of  those,  who  are  stationed  at  loannina,  and  around 
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his  court,  ihe  number,  though  varjing,  may  be  stated  on  the  average 
at  4,000  or  5,000  men. 

In  speaking,  faowerer,  of  an  Albanian  army,  it  is  requisite  to 
explain  the  meaning  of  this  term ;  which  if  it  conveys  to  the  reader 
the  idea  of  any  thing  analogous  to  the  constitution  of  European 
armies,  is  wholly  inappropriate  to  its  object.  The  Albanese  soldiers 
are  merely  the  armed  peasantry  of  the  country,  without  regtdar 
officers,  without  miUtary  discipline,  and  not  even  distributed  into 
r^ular  corps.  ITiey  are  raised  simply  by  the  mandates  of  the 
Viaier,  addressed  to  different  districts,  ordering  each  to  pTovide  a 
certain  number  of  men,  and  appointing  the  several  destinations  of 
those  so  provided.  The  Albanian  peasant,  hardy  and  mascuUne  in 
his  habits,  and  already  accustomed  to  the  use  of  his  fusil  and  sabre, 
steps  forth  at  once  a  soldier  from  his  native  village.  Few  changes 
are  necessaty  in  his  dress  or  accoutrements,  and  nether  his  mind  or 
body  are  fettered  by  the  minute  details  of  a  formal  discipline.  His 
immediate  commander  is  generally  one  of  the  principal  persons  of 
those  who  have  been  summoned  from  his  own  district ;  but  the  office 
of  command  is  ill  d^ned,  and  whatever  may  have  been  his  situation 
in  life,  he  enjoys,  as  a  soldier,  an  independence  of  any  direct  or 
violent  contronl.  The  despotic  command  of  the  Vizier,  as  master  of 
Uie  whole,  lessens  the  authority  of  subordinate  officers ;  and  every  in- 
dividual of  his  army,  as  of  the  country  which  he  governs,  looks  at 
once  to  him  as  the  centre  and  single  source  of  power. 

The  character  of  an  Albanian  soldier  is  that  of  an  Albanian  army. 
It  is  merely  a  mass  of  men,  individually  strong  and  brave,  but 
without  organization  or  military  tactics.  The  higher  offices  of  the 
army  are  scarcely  better  defined  than  the  lower;  the  leaders  not 
having  risai  by  any  regular  gradation  of  rank,  but  acquiring  their 
situation  either  from  personal  influence,  or  the  reputation  of  superior 
bravery.  A  review  of  Albanian  troops  is  simply  a  procession  of 
man  by  man  under  the  eye  of  their  chief.  Their  order  of  battle 
is  that  of  a  crowd ;  in  which  the  Iwavest  men  are  called  upon  by 
national  cries  and  exclamations  to  come  out  and  meet  the  enemy ; 
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Others  follow  the  example,  and  it  becomes  the  affair  of  man  against 
^an,  and  of  strength  against  strength.  In  consequence  of  this 
method  of  fighting,  the  slaughter  is  generally  small  in  the  internal 
wars  of  Albania ;  but  when  these  troops  are  brought  against  regular 
armies,  and  a  route  once  commences,  the  destruction  is  occasionally 
very  great.  'Much  of  this  description  is  applicable  to  Turkish  armies 
in  general,  as  well  to  the  Albanese;  but  the  character  of  warfe.re 
is  more  distinct  and  peculiar  among  the  latter  people.  Nevertheless 
from  their  bravery  and  warlike  habits,  the  Albanians  possess  thie 
hi^est  military  reputation  in  the  Turkish  empire;  and  in  the 
Morea,  in  Egypt,  in  Syria,  and  other  provinces,  they  are  every- 
where found  as  the  guards  of  the  Pashas,  and  the  most  valuable  part 
of  the  military  force  of  the  country.  * 

The  naval  power  of  Ali  Pasha  is  very  small;  though  it  appears 
that  of  late  he  has  be«n  making  some  efforts  to  increase  it.  A  few 
large  armed  corvets,  which  have  hitherto  been  chiefly  employed  in 
carrying  cargoes  of  com,  or  in  the  missions  to  the  Barbary  powers, 
form  at  present  the  whole  of  his  force  upon  the  seas. 

Of  the  population  of  the  country  subject  to  the  government  of 
Ali  Pasha,  it  is  impossible  to  speak  with  certainty,  as  there  are  no 
official  documents  on  which  to  form  an  opinion ;  and  the  same  habit 
of  exaggeration  exists  here,  as  with  respect  to  the  amount  of  military 
force.  The  most  populous  portions  of  his  territory  are  unquestion^ 
ably  some  of 'the  districts  in  Albania  to  the  north  of  loannina.  In 
Thessaly,  and  the  country  southwards  to  the  gulph  of  Corinth,  the 
population  is  less  considerable ;  in  the  ancient  Acamania  and  ^tolia, 
the  country  is  very  thinly  peopled,  and  there  are  no  towns  of  any 
importance.     M.  Pouquferille,  the  French  minister  at  loannina,  has 


*  In  the  island  of  Lipari,  I  sav  a  regiment  of  Albaniana,  which  had  long  beoi  in  the 
service  of  the  king  of  the  Two  Sidlies.  This  teffOJoA  was  disbanded  in  the  winter  of 
1812.  A  large  part  of  the  force,  by  which  the  English  troops  were  attacked  at  Ros^tta, 
JD  the  last  expedition  to  I^^jpt,  was  composed  t^AlbaBiaiUi 
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Stated  to  me  his  opinion,  that  the  whole  dominions  of  Ali  Pasha 
do  not  contain  a  population  of  more  than  a  million  and  a  half,  and 
though  variotH  reasons  incline  me  to  believe  that  this  is  below  the 
truth,  yet  any  estimate  wfaich  should  exceed  2,000,000,  would 
probably  be  as  much  in  the  other  extreme.  If  we  were  to  assume 
die  latter  number  as  the  real  one,  (and  it  perhaps  is  not  very  widely 
remote,)  we  should  obtain  an  average  population  equal  to  that  of 
Scotland ;  the  superficial  extent  of  Ali  Pasha's  dominions  not  dif^ 
fering  greatly  from  that  of  the  sister  kingdom. 

This  population  may  be  divided  into  three  principal  classes:  viz. 
the  Turks,  Greeks,  and  Albanians ;  each  of  which  classes,  though 
intermixed  to  a  certain  extent  with  the  others,  yet  preserves  its 
general  characters  as  a  distinct  community.  The  Turkish  population 
is  unquestionably  the  smallest  in  amount,  though  pn>p(Hti(»ially 
greater  in  Thessaly  than  in  Albania,  or  the  country  nearer  the 
gulph  of  Corinth.  The  Greeks  are  numerous  in  the  towns  and 
villages  in  the  southern  parts  of  Albania,  and  may  be  considered  Co 
form  the  basis  of  the  population  of  this  district.  In  the  country  to 
the  north  of  loannina,  they  are  rarely  seen;  but  in  Thessaly,  they 
probably  compose  nearly  two-thirds  of  ^  number  of  inhabitants; 
and  in  the  district  to  the  south' of  the  river  Hellada,  and  Tbenriophylte, 
comprizing  the  antient  Dori^  Phocis,  and  apart  of  Bceotia,  thdr 
proportion  is  still  more  comider&bte.  Among '  the  mountains  of 
the  Pindus  chain  is  scattered  a  considerable  pc^ulaticm  of  Wallachian 
descent,  vrith  some  peculiar  features  in  their  habits  and  '  modes 
of  life,  which  will  hereafter  be  noticed.  The  Albanian  subjects  of 
Ali  Pasha,  however,  inasmuch  as  they  form  Ihe  chief  support  of  his 
military  power,  are  more  important  than  any  other  part  of  the 
population  of  these  countries.  I  have  already  spoken  of  the  origin, 
history,  and  4iatributioQ  of  this  people.  Though  recognizing  as 
their  native  soil  the  country  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Adriatic 
and  Ionian  Seas,  they  ar6  found  in  almost  every  part  of  the  territory 
of  Ali  Pasha,  not  merely  as  soldiers,  but  also  as  settlers  by  conquest 
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or  migratioD.  Even  in  Attica  and  the  Morea,  thae-  are  nuraerom 
districts  and  villages,  the  p^pleof  wbiob,  inthor  langnageuiid  habits* 
retain  the  most  distinct  features  of  their  Alb&nian  desient.  * 

In  speaking  of  the  revenues  of  Ali  Pasha,  it  cannot  be  expected 
that  I  ^ould  do  more  than  state  some  of  the  sources  whence  they 
are  derived,  without  venturing  to  give  an  estimate  of  th^  amounts 
The  peculiar  nature  of  his  government,  despotic  in  itself,  yet 
nominally  standing  in  a  sort  of  subjection  to  another,  would  render 
such  an  estimate  extranely  difficult;  and  it  becomes  almost  impossible, 
when  to  these  circumstances  is  added  the  peculiar  character  of  the 
man,  avaricious  in  his  temper,  insulated  in  his  couns^,  unceasingly- 
active  in  his  own  affairs,  and  ^ving  his  entire  cimfidence  to  none  of 
the  many  who  surround  his  paw>n.  That  his  reveoues^  however,  are 
large,  and  his  cc^lected  treasures  of  great  amount^  may  be  inf^red 
from  the  nature  of  his  resources,  from  the  extensive  military  establish- 
mont  which  he  maintains^  and  from  the  powerful  influence  he  has 
acquired  in  Coi^stantinbple  by  the  distribution  of  money.  The  most 
important  sources  of  revenue  are,  first,  the  land-tax^  an  impost 
apparently  very  irregular  in^  its  distribution,  with  local  varieties  which 
have  been  determined  by  the  various  mamier  in  which  he  has  acquired 
possession  of  different  districts.  Its  ordinary  extent,  however,  appears 
to  be  about  10  per  cent,  of  die  produce,  or  value  of  the  produce.—' 
Secondly,  a  tax  upon  cities  and  towns,  which  in  most  cases  seems  to 
be  arbitrary,  and  depending  upon  the  necessities  and  -will  of  the 
Vizier,  but  in  some  instances  is  modified  by  the  circumstances  of  thdr 
surrender  or  conquest  This  tax  is  imposed  in  the  form  of  requi- 
rition,  ito  distribution  among  the  inhabitants  being  generally  left  to 
the  discretion  of  the  principal  people  of  the  place.  I  was  informed 
that  the  usual  sum  required  annually  from  the  city  of  loannina, 
amounted  to  two  or  three  hundred  thousand  piastres,  (MT  from  11,000/. 
to  16,0002. ;  the  arrangenKnts  for  satisfying  which  are  committed 

*  One  or  two  small  bnuKlies  of  this  people  are  to  be  found  in  Naples  and  SiciJy,  vhett 
aiao  dicy  prcMrre  iba  traces  of  titeir  origin. 
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to  the  most  respectable  Greek  inhabitants.  —  Tliirdly,  the  diilie» 
upon  export  and  import,  which  Ali  Pasha  has  lately  endeavoured 
to  increase  to  six  per  cent,  in  his  dominions,  though  elsewhere  in  the 
Turkish  empire  they  do  not  exceed  to  foreigners  three  per  cent.  •  A 
remonstrance  made  by  our  government  of  the  Ionian  Isles,  in  the 
spring  of  1613,  induced  him  to  relinquish  the  additional  impost,  as 
applied  to  the  exports  from  Albania  to  these  islands ;  but  even  in  this 
transaction,  he  maintained  his  right  to  regulate  his  own  duties,  without 
^^gard  to  the  usage  of  other  parts  of  Turkey.  —  Fourthly,  the 
assumption  of  a  right  to  all  the  property  of  those  who  die  without 
male-heirs,  a  claim  founded  in  part  on  the  custom  of  the  Turkish 
empire,  which,  gives  to  the  Sultan  the  property  of  persons  having  no 
direct  heii*s,  as  well  as  the  inheritance  of  the  great  officers  of  state. 
This  claim,  in  the  hands  of  AH  Pasha,  is-  pursued  with  unabatiog 
,  vigour,  and  forms  one  of  the  most  serious  oppressions  to  his  subjects. 
Like  some  of  the  preceding  taxes,  however,  it  is  irregular  in  its  local 
exercise,  some  towns  and  districts  being  partially  exempt  from  it,a  con- 
sequence of  the  same  circumstances  which  have  already  been  alluded 
to.  In  Albania  the  exercise  of  the  claim  is  most  rigorous,  and  one  or 
two  instances  have  come  to  my  own  knowledge,  where  it  was  attended 
with  very  distressing  effects.  —  Fifthly,  a  duty  upon  all  decisions  tn 
cases  of  commercial  or  civil  htigation,  amounting  to  one-tenth  of  the 
value  of  the  disputed  property.  In  all  such  instances  of  litigation 
funong  his> Greek  subjects,,  the  Vizier  appoints  commissioners  from 
among  the  merchants  of  the  same  community,  who  act  as  judges 
upon  .the  questions  at  issue. 

Besides  these  more  important  sources  of  revenue,  there  are  others 
less,  direct  and  uniform  in  their  nature,  such  as  the  requisitions 
upon  particular  districts  to  assist  in  building  the  palaces  of  the 
Pasha,  and  other  pubtic  works ;  the  partial .  monopoly  of  the  com 
trade ;  the  billetting  of  the  soldiers  upon  private  houses  ;  the  con- 
fiscation of  the  property  of  individuals,  and  other  modes  of  exaction, 
which  a  despotic  government  can  impose  or  withdraw  at  its  pleasure. 
It  may  be  mentioned  generally,  with  respect  to   all  these  public 
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impositions,  that  they  axv.  only  very  parlially  and  with  much  less 
vigour  enforced  on  the  eastern  side  of  Ah  Pasha's  dominion,  where 
his  power  is  not  so  firmly  established  as  in  his  western  territory :  nor 
can  it  be  ascertained  what  proportion  of  the  revenue  of  the  country 
he  transmits  to  Constantinople,  either  directly,  as  a  nominal  com- 
position for  the  land-tax,  the  Karach,  and  certain  other  imposts ;  or 
indirectly,  to  forward  his  political  views  in  that  capital.  It  has  be«i 
the  general  policy  of  Ali  Pasha  to  maintain  the  friendship  of  the 
Porte,  even  while  pursuing  most  actively  his  schemes  of  ambition ; 
and  well  instructed  how,  in  a  government  like  that  of  Turkey,  this 
may  moat  effectually  be  done,  he  has  not  failed,  by  transmitting  a 
part  of  his  treasures,  to  procure  an  easy  licence  to  the  progress  of  hi» 
conquests.  Admirably  served  by  his  agents  at  Constantinople,  He 
well  knows  the  fittest  time  and  manner  of  accomplishing  these 
purposes ;  and  it  is  probable ,  that  the  amount  of  his  payments  i» 
chiefly  determined  by  the  political  situation  of  the  moment,  and  the 
nature  of  his  future  projects. 

In  addition  to  his  public  revenue,  Ali  Pasha  derives  an  increase  of 
power  from  the  extent  of  his  private  property,  which  I  have  under- 
stood, on  some  authority,  to  amount  to  4,000,000  piastres,  or  more 
than  300,000/.  per  annum.  This  revenue  is  chiefly  drawn  from  the  rent 
of  lands,  from  towns,  and  villages,  which  are  considered  as  belon^ng 
personally  to  the  Vizier,  In  the  case  of  a  despotic  government, 
owing  its  origin  to  conquest,  it  would  be  superfluous  minutely  to 
enquire  how  these  possessions  were  obtained,  or  on  irfiat  rights  they 
depend.  Some  of  them  are  said  to  have  been  derived  from  purchase, 
and  those  particularly  which  are  situated  in  Thessaly ;  but  contracts 
between  a  despot  and  his  slaves  can  be  submitted  to  no  criterion  of 
fairness  or  equality.  The  actual  accumulation  of  treasure  by  the 
Vizier,  from  these  various  sources,  is  supposed  to  be  very  great.  A 
large  portion  of  his  wealth,  according  to  the  usage  of  the  East,  is 
probably  hoarded  in  the  form  of  ^Id,  silver,  and  the  precious  stones; 
and  it  is  currently,  said  in  the  country,  that  the  Seraglio  of  Tepeteni, 
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the  place  of  his  nativity,  is  one  of  the  principal  repositories  of  these 
hiddep  treawres. 

The  nature  of  Ali  Pasha's  goTernment,  as  well  as  tiie  character  of 
the  man,  will  be  more  fully  illu^rated  in  the  succeeding  narrative, 
for  which  the  reader  will  be  j^epared  by  the  ^etch  that  has  been 
given  of  his  prepress  ^d  actual  dominion.  Speaking  generally  of 
his  adxninistratioD,  it  may  be  said  to  be  one  of  absolute  individual 
despotism,  supported  by  a  unioQ  of  powerful  personal  qualities  in 
that  individual.  Quick  thought,  singular  acuteness  of  observaticm,  a 
ccME^uncti(»>  of  vigour  and  firmness  in  action,  and  much  personal 
resolution  are  connected  with  an  uncommon  faculty  of  artifice,  an 
implacable  spirit  of  revenge,  and  the  utter  disr^ard  of  every  principle 
mterfering  with  that  active  movement  of  ambition,  which  is  the 
main  ^ring  and  master-feeling  of  bis  mind.  The  efiect  of  these 
remarkable  qualities  has  been  exhibited  in  the  progress  he  has  made 
tO'hi^  present  state  of  elevation.  Their  influence  is  strikingly  apparent 
in  the  entire  subjection  of  so  many  warlike  tribes,  in  the  perfect  tran- 
quillity of  his  dominions,  in  the  despostic  exercise  of  his  govemmeait; 
and  above  all,  ia  the  mysterious  awe  with  which  even  his  name  and 
mandate  are  regarded  by  every  class  of  his  subjects.  It  is  pleasant  to 
be  able  to  allege,  as  one  {Hvof  of  his  superior  understanding,  a  degree 
of  fi'eedpm  from  national  and  religious  prejudices  rarely  to  be  found 
among  Turkish  tuL^v,  He  has  studiously  adopted  into  his  territory 
several  of  the  improvements  of  more  cultivated  nations  ;  he  has 
destroyed  the  numerous  bands  of  robbers  who  infested  the  peaceful 
iidiabitan&s  of  the  country  ;  by  his  direction,  roads  have  been  made, 
bridges  constructed,  and  agricultural  improvements  attempted.  This 
laudable  spirit  has  added  respect  to  the  terror  inspired  by  his 
government;  and  &vea  tho^  who,  out  of  the  immediate  reach  of  his 
power,  can  venture  to  express  hatred  of  his  tyranny,  are  obliged  to 
allow  that  Albania  is  more  happy  and  prosperous  under  this  angle 
and  stem  dominion,  than  when  divided  among  numerous  chieftains, 
and  faarasftsed  by  incessant  wars.    From  this  opinion,  no  deference 
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to  the  principles  of  despotism  can  be  inferred.  The  experience  of 
history  has  proved  that  a  single  tyrant  is  less  injurious  to  the  happiness 
of  a  people,  than  tyranny  divided  among  several ;  and  the  Vizier  of 
Albania  has  himself  become  a  despot,  only  by  the  annihilation  of  the 
many  despots  who  preyed  on  that  heretofore  distracted  and  divided 
coontry. 
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CHAP.    VII. 

GREAT  SERAGLIO  OF  ALl  PASHA.  —  FIRST  INTERVIEW  WITH  THE  TIZIER. —  CONVER- 
SATION. —  DESCRIPTION  OF  lOANNINA. — RAZAR5. — PAVILION  OF  THE  VIZIER. 

MOSQUES. POPULATION    OF   THE    CITT. TURKISH    AND  GREEK    WOMEN.  

CLIMATE. LAKE    OF    lOANNINA. HISTORT  OF  THE  CITT. RUINS    IN    ITS 

VICINITT. OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  SITE  OF  THE  ORACLE  OF  DODONA. 

T]|7'E  had  been  settled  about  two  hours  in  the  house  of  our  new 
*  '  host,  Metzou,  when  the  Greek  Secretary  Colovo  called  upon 
us,  to  pay  his  compliments  on  our  arrival  at  loannina,  and  to 
announce  the  intention  of  the.  Vizier  to  receive  us  at  the  Seraglio  the 
following  morning.  We  found  Colovo  a  man  between  fifty  and  sixty 
years  of  age,  of  extreme  sedateness  of  manner,  yet  prepossessing  in 
his  appearance  and  conversation.  He  spoke  fluently  the  French, 
Italian,  and  German  languages,  and  his  visit  this  eveniug  gave  some 
relief  to  our  intercourse  with  the  family  of  our  host,  which  had 
hitherto  been  embarrassed  by  the  want  of  some  common  means  of 
converse.  Signore  Colovo  had  scarcely  left  the  house,  when  an 
evening  repast  was  served  up  to  us,  consisting  of  several  dishes  of 
meats  and  pastry,  on  a  circular  pewter  tray,  set  upon  a  large  wooden 
stool.  The  family  did  not  partake  in  this  meal ;  but  we  were  joined 
by  a  young  Greek  merchant  of  loannina,  who,  as  we  afterwards 
learnt,  was  betrothed  to  the  eldest  daughter  of  our  host.  This  young 
man,  loannes  Mela  by  name,  had  travelled  much  in  Germany  and 
Russia,  spoke  the  continental  languages  remarkably  well,  and  made 
himself  very  agreeable  to  us  by  his  pleasing  manners  and  excell^it 
information.  After  supper,  our  party  was  joined  by  one  or  two  other 
Greeks ;  Turkish  pipes  and  coffee  were  introduced,  and,  sitting  on  the 
sophas  of  the  apartment,  we  continued  smoking  till  the  evening  was 
far  advanced.     In  the  novelty  of  this  scene,  occurring  immediately 
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after  our  entrance  into  the  capital  of  Ali  Pasha,  it  will  readily  be  con- 
ceived that  there  was  much  enjoyment. 

The  moraing  of  the  1st  of  November  was  made  interesting  to  us, 
by  our  introduction  to  this  extraordinary  man.  At  ten  o'clock, 
Colovo  again  called,  to  say  that  the  Vizier  was  prepared  to  give 
us  audience;  and  shortly  afterwards,  two  white  horses,  of  beau- 
tiftil  figure,  and  superbly  caparisoned  in  the  Turkish  manner,  were 
brought  to  us  from  the  Seraglio;  conducted  by  two  Albanese  soldiers, 
likewise  richly  attired  and  armed.  Mounting  these  horses,  and  a 
Turkish  officer  of  the  palace  preceding  us,  with  an  ornamented  staff 
in  his  hand,  we  proceeded  slowly  and  with  much  state  through  the 
city,  to  the  great  Seraglio,  which  is  situated  in  its  southern  quarter, 
and  somewhat  more  than  half  a  mile  from  our  place  of  abode.  On 
our  way  thither,  we  passed  by  the  palace  of  Mouctar  Pasha,  a  hand- 
some edifice,  and  constructed  with  more  regularity  than  is  usual  in 
Turkish  architecture. 

The  Seraglio  of  Ali  Pasha  is  an  immense  pile  of  building,  lofty  in 
itself,  and  situated  on  an  eminence  which  gives  it  command  ovfer 
every  part  of  the  city.  It  may  not  unfitly  be  termed,  a  palace  upon, 
and  within  a  fortress.  High  and  massive  stone-walls,  on  different 
parts  of  which  cannon  are  mounted,  support  a  superstructure  of 
wood,  of  great  extent,  but  apparently  without  any  regularity  of  plan : 
the  several  portions  of  the  edifice  seem  to  have  been  successively 
added,  as  a  necessity  was  found  for  its  enlargement ;  yet  notwithstand- 
ing this  irregularity,  the  magnitude  and  character  of  the  building  give 
it  an  air  of  magnificence,  which  is  not  always  obtained  by  a  more  ri^d 
adherence  to  architectural  rules.  The  style  of  construction  is  entirely 
Turkish ;  the  roofs  projecting  far  beyond  the  face  of  the  buildings, 
the  windows  disposed  in  long  rows  underneath  ;  the  walls  richly  de- 
corated with  painting,  occasionally  landscape,  but  more  generally  what 
is  merely  ornamental,  and  without  uniform  design.  The  access  to  the 
Seraglio  is  exceedingly  mean.  It  is  surrounded  by  narrow  and  gloomy 
streets,  without  any  circumstance  to  mark  the  approach  to  the  palace 
i)f  the  Albanian  ruler,    A  broad  wooden  gateway  conducted  us  into  h 
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large,  irregular  area,  two  aides  of  which  were  formed  by  the  buildings 
of  Ae  Seraglio ;  a  third  side  by  a  long  wooden  shed,  intended,  as  it 
would  seem,  for  the  reception  of  the  horses,  which  are  constantly  mov- 
ing to  and  from  the  palace.  This  area  presented  a  curious  and  interest-, 
ing  scene.  It  was  crowded'  with  the  Albanian  soldio^  of  the  Viaec ; 
some  of  them  pacing  around  the  open  space ;  others  keeping  guard  at 
the  diBerent  gates  of  the  Seraglio ;  others  again  sitting  on  the  ground, 
in  circular  groupes,  singing  the  national  airs  of  their  country,  or 
reciting  perhaps  the  deeds  of  their  national  warfare.  The  Albanian  is 
here  seen  with*  all  the  most  striking  peculiarities  of  costume  and  man- 
ner. The  Tchochodares,  and  guards  of  the  Vizier,  are  sdected  from 
among  their  countrymen,  for  their  strength  and  other  martial  endow- 
ments ;  their  clothing  and  arms  are  of  richer  kind  than  those  common 
among  the  other  Albanese  soldia? ;  but  they  retain  all  that  mixture 
of  ttie  wild  and  picturesque  in  their  figure,  dress,  and  accoutrements, 
which  is  the  characteristic  of  their  nation, — the  liltte  red  cap  upon  the 
crown  of  the  head ;  the  hair  shaved  off  from  the  forehead  and  tanples, 
but  JaUing  dowain  large  inasses  over  the  shoulders  ;  the  mustachios; 
the.  huge  and  shaggy  capote  thrown  over  the  back ;  the  broad  belt, 
inxn  which  project  the  cunousiy-worked  handles  of  their  pistols; 
the  wide  camiaay  coloured  stockings,  and  ornamented  sandsda.  The 
vests  which  these  men  wear,  are  very  frequently  made  of  velvet,  and 
so  richly  ornamented  with  gold  and  silver,  that  Hiey  form  a  sort  of 
splendid  armour  to  the  body.  A  very  striking  peculiarity  of  the 
Albanians,  and  one  advantageously  seen  among  the  guards,  in  the 
area  of  the  Seraglio,  is  their  carriage  in  walking.  It  is  not  the  hurried 
and  aukward  step  of  the  rustic,  or  undisciplined  soldier ;  but  a  firm 
and  slowly-measured  march,  with  something  evMi  of  statehness  in  the 
gait,  which  I  have  not  equally  observed  among  any  other  people. 
The  memory  of  every  one  who  has  travelled  in  Albania,  will  recognize 
at  once  this  feature  in  the  peasantry  and  soldiers  of  the  country. 

Passing  through  the  almost  savage  pomp  of  this  outer  area  of  the 
Seraglio,  we  entered  an  inner  court,  and  dismounted  at  the  foot  of 
a  dark  stone-staircase.    On  the  first  landing-place  stood  one  of  the 
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Vizier's  carriages ;  an  old  and  awkward  vehicle,  of  Gennan  manu- 
&cture,  and  such  as  might  have  been  supposed  to  have  traveQed  a 
dozen  times  from  Hamburgh  to  Trieste.  At  the  top  of  the  staircase, 
we  entered  into  a  wide  gallery  or  haJl,  the  windows  of  which 
command  a  noble  view  of  the  lake  of  loannina,  and  the  mountains 
of  Pindus ;  the  walls  are  painted,  and  numerous  doors  conduct  fix)m 
it  to  different  parts  of  the  palace.  This  hall,  like  the  area  below,, 
was  ^led  with  a  multitude  of  people ;  and  the  living  scenery  became 
yet  more  various  -and  interesting  as  we  proceeded.  We  now  saw, 
besides  Turkish,  Albanese,  and  Moorish  soldiers,  the  Turkidi  officers, 
and  ministers  of  the  Vizier;  Greek  and  Jewish  secretaries,  Greek 
merchants,  Tartar  couriers,  the  pages  and  black  slaves  of  the 
Seraglio ;  petitioners  seeking  to  obtain  audi^ice,  and  numerous  oilier 
figures,  which  give  to  the  court  and  palace  of  Ali  Pasha  a  character 
all  its  own.  Lord  Byrcm  has  admirably  characterized  this  scene, 
as  be  saw  it  in  the  Seraglio  of  the  Vizier  at  Tepdmi.  His  pictures 
are  as  minutely  accurate  in  their  descriptive  details,  as  they  are 
splendid  and  imposing  in  the  poetry  which  c(»ireyg  them  to  the  eye 
of  the  reader.  * 

A  passage  from  this  outer  hall,  conducted  us  into  a  long  sxtd  lofty 
apartment,  tJie  walls  of  which  were  beantiAilIy  painted,  and  all  the 
decorations  rich  and  superb.  Here  we  were  met  by  several  pages 
and  attendants  of  the  Vi»er,  who  led  us  to  the  dow  of  his  room  of 
audience ;  accompanied  by  Signore  Colovo,  who  had  jomed  us  at  the 
gate  of  the  Seraglio,  and  now  attended  as  our  interpreter.  A  curtain 
was  thrown  aside,  and  we  entered  the  apartment  of  Ali  Pasha.  The 
first  coup  ^cdl  was  imposing.  It  was  a  large  and  lofty  saloon,  irom 
which  an  area  was  separated  at  the  lower  end  of  four  richly 
ornamented  pillars ;  a  long  range  of  windows  at  the  upper  extremity 
affording  the  same  magnificent  view  as  that  from  the  outer  ludl. 
The  interior  decorations  of  the  apartm^it  exhibited  much  of  gaudy 


*  CbUde  Harold,  canto  u.  55,  56,  &o. 
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profusion.  The  prevailiog  colours,  as  wcU  of  the  painted  walls 
and  deling,  as  of  tte  furniture,  were  crimson,  blue,  and  yellow;  the 
latter  colour  chiefly  derived  from  the  massy  and  profuse  gilding, 
which  was  spread  over  every  part  of  the  room.  The  cieling  was 
divided  into  squares  by  wood-work  very  curiously  and  delicately 
carved ;  the  interior  of  each  square  was  of  crimson  colour,  the 
borders  of  gold.  Pilastres,  at  equal  distances,  and  richly  orna- 
mented, but  without  any  regular  order  of  architecture,  gave  variety 
to  the  walls  of  the  apartment.  On  these  pilastres,  and  in  niches 
intermediate  to  them,  were  hung  the  arms  of  the  Vizier,  sabres, 
daggers,  and  pistols ;  all  of  the  6nest  workmanship,  and  profusely 
adorned  with  gold  and  jewels.  A  Turkey-carpet  covered  the  flocH*, 
and  divans  entirely  surroimded  the  room,  except  at  its  lower  end. 
These  were  very  broad,  and  elevated  abont  fifteen  inches  from  the 
ground  ;  the  cushions  of  crimson  satin,  with  deep  borders  of  gold  lace. 
A  large  fire  of  wood  was  blazing  on  a  hearth,  above  which. a  project- 
ing chimney-piece,  or  rather  chimney,  rose  in  the  form  of  a  conicsJ 
canopy,  superbly  ornamented  with  gilding,  of  various  figure  and 
device.  > 

These  minute  observations,  however,  were  not  made  at  the  time 
of  oiu*  entrance  into  the  apartment.  All  our  attention  was  at  this 
moment  occupied  by  the  person  of  Ali  Pasha  himself,  whose  figure 
formed  .the  most  interesting,  part  of  the  picture  that  was  before  us. 
He  was  sitting  in  the  Turkish  manner,  with  his  legs  crossed  under 
him,  on  a  couch  immediately  beyond  the  fire,  somewhat  more 
elevated  than  the  rest,  and  richer  in  its  decorations.  On  his 
head  he  wore  a  high  round  cap,  the  colour  of  the  deepest  mazareen 
blue,  and  bordered  with  gold  lace.  His  exterior  robe  was  of  yellow 
cloth,  likewise  richly  embroidered,  two  inner  garments  striped  of 
various  colours,  and  flowing  down  loosely  from  the  neck  to  the  feet; 
confined  only  about  the  waist  by  an  embroidered  belt,  in  which  were 
fixed  a  pistol  and  digger,  of  beautiful  and  delicate  workmanship.  The 
hilts  of  these  arms  were  covered  with  diamonds  and  pearls,  and  enie- 
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lalds  of  great  size  and  beauty  were  set  in  the  heads  of  each.  On  his 
fingers  the  Vizier  wore  many  large  diamond  rings,  and  the  mouth- 
piece of  his  long  and  flexible  pipe  was  equally  decorated  with 
various  kinds  of  jewellery. 

Yet  more  than  his  dress,  however,  the  countenance  of  Ali  Pasha 
at  this  time  engaged  our  earnest  observation.  It  is  difiicuU  to 
describe  features,  either  in  their  detail  or  general  effect,  so  as  to 
convey  any  distinct  impression  to  the  mind  of  the  reader.  Were 
I  to  attempt  a  description  of  those  of  Ali,  I  should  speak  of  his 
face  as  large  and  full ;  the  forehead  remarkably  broad  and  open, 
and  traced  by  many  deep  ftxrrows;  the  eye  penetrating,  yet  not 
expressive  of  ferocity ;  the  nose  handsome  and  well  formed ;  the 
mouth  and  lower  part  of  the  face  concealed,  except  when  speaking, 
by  his  mustachios  and  the  long  beard  which  flows  over  his  breast. 
His  complexion  is  somewhat  lighter  than  that  usual  among  the 
Turks,  and  his  general  appearance  does  not  indicate  more  than  his 
actual  age,  of  sixty  or  sixty-one  years,  except  pa'haps  that  his  beard 
is  whiter  than  is  customary  to  this  time  of  life.  The  neck  is  short 
and  thick,  the  figure  corpulent  and  unwieldy;  his  stature  I  had 
afterwards  the  means  of  ascertaining  to  be  about  five  feet  nine  inches. 
The  general  character  and  expression  of  the  countenance  are  un- 
questionably fine,  and  the  forehead  especiidly  is  a  striking  and 
majestic  feature.  Much  of  the  taleait  of  the  man  may  be  inferred 
from  his  exterior;  the  moral  qualities,  however,  may  not  equally 
be  determined  in  this  way ;  and  to  the  casual  observation  of  the 
stranger,  I  can  conceive  from  my  own  experience,  that  nothing 
may  appear  but  what  is  open,  placid,  and  alluring*.  Oppor- 
tunities were  afterwards  afforded  me  of  looking  beneath  this  exterior 

*  Lord  ByroD  (bus  describes  him : 

a  man  of  war  and  woes; 

Yet  in  his  lineaments  ye  cumot  trac^ 

While  gentleness  her  milder  radiance  throws 

Along  that  aged  venerable  face, 

The  deeds  that  lurk  bepeath,  and  stain  him  with  disgrace.  i 
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of  expression;  it  is  the  fire  of  a  store  buriUDg  fiercely  under  a 
smooUi  and  policed  surface. 

When  we  entered  the  apartment,  the  Vizier  inclined  hinudf 
jbrwards,  without  rising  from  his  couch,  and  moved  his  hand  towards 
his  Jsreast,  the  gracefiil  and  dig^iified  manner  of  salutation  which 
is  common  throughout  the  East.  He  motioned  us.  to  take  a  seat  on 
the  so&s  at  no  great  distance  from  his  couch,  the  interpreter  mean- 
while standing  in  front.  He  first  enquired  from  the  latter,  whether 
we  spoke  the  Romaic,  or  what  other  languages  P  To  this  enquiry, 
as  it  regarded  the  Romaic,  or  modem  Greek,  we  were  reluctantly 
(XHupeUed  to  reply  in  the  negative;  the  interpreter  adding  on  bis 
own .  suggestion,  ttmt  we  understood  the  Hellexuc ;  the  name  by 
which  the  ancient  Greek  language  is  y^  known  in  the  country.  The 
Visier,  continuing  to  employ  the  Romaic,  while  his  dragoman  com- 
municated with  us  in  Italian,  next  expressed  in  general  terms  his 
^easuie  at  seeing  us  at  loannina.  He  enquired  how  long  it  was 
since  we  had  left  England  ?  where  we  had  travelled  in  the  interval? 
when  we  had  arrival  in  Albania?  wh^er  we  were  pleased  with  what 
we  had  y^  seen  of  this  country  ?  Irow  we  liked  the  appearance  of 
loannina?  whether  we  had  experienced  any  obstruction  in  reaching 
diis  dly?  with  several  other  enquiries  of  similar  nature.  Though 
the  pronunciation  of  the  modem  Greek  was  still  novel  and  strange 
tA  my  car,  y^  I  snfficiebtly  understood  it,  to  be  aware  that  Colovo 
tranriated  our  replies  to  these  questions  with  much  distinctness  and 
accuracy.  Soon  aAer  the  ccnversation  commenced,  a  pipe  was 
brought  to  each  of  us  by  the  attendants,  the  mouth-pieoes  of  amber, 
set  round  with  small  diamonds ;  and  shortly  afterwards  coffee  of  the 
finest  quality  was  handed  to  us  in  china  cups,  within  golden  ones. 
The  Vizier  himself  drank  coffee,  and  smoked  at  intervals  during 
the  progress  of  the  conversation. 

The  enquiries  he  made  respecting  our  journey  to  loannina,  gave 
us  the  opportunity  of  complimenting  him  on  the  excellent  police  of 
his  dominions,  and  the  attention  he  has  g^ven  to  the  state  of  the 
roads,    I  mentioned  to  him  generally  Lord  Byron's  poetical  descrip- 
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tion  of  Albania,  the  interest  it  had  exdted  in  England,  and 
!Mr.  Hobhouse's  intended  publication  of  his  traveb  in  the  same 
oountrj.  He  seemed  pleas^  with  these  circumstances,  and  stat^ 
liis  recdlection  of  Lord  B^ron.  He  then  spoke  of  the  present  state 
of  Europe;  enquired  what  was  our  latest  intelligeace  of  the  advance 
of  the  Fraich  armies  in  Russia,  and  wlmt  the  progress  of  a&drs 
in  Spain.  On  the  former  point,  it  was  evident  that  the  information 
'vre  gave,  was  not  new  to  him,  though  he  dkl  hot  expressly  say  this ; 
liis  manner,  hovevo*,  evinced  the  strong  ^interest  he  felt  in  the 
subject,  and  it  seemed  as  if  he  were  seeking  indirectly  to  obtain 
our  opinions  upon  it.  He  was  less  accurately  and  less  recently 
informed  as  to  the  affairs  of  Spain,  and  we  gave  him  a  short  nar- 
rative of  the  battle  of  Salamanca,  and  the  entry  of  Lord  W^ 
lington  into  Madrid,  of  which  he  had  before  heard  only  the  g^ieral 
statement. 

The  next  subject  of  ccMiversation  was  prefaced  by. his  asking  us* 
'vhelher  we  bad  seen  at  Santa-Maura  one  of  his  aimed  corvettes  which 
liad  been  seized  and  carried  thither  by  bn  Enghsh  frigate.  This 
subject  we  had  antidpated,  and  not  'entirely  without  apprehensioii. 
The  vesselin question,  which  was  a large^p carrying .26  ih- 38 guns, 
we  had  actually  seen  when  on  our  psssage  from  Ithaca  to  Corfu. 
It  was  det£Uned  in  the  vicinity  of  CorAi  by  an  English  frigate,  Inving 
on  board  a  large  cargo  of  grain,  and  ueder  circumstances,  which 
rendered  it  evident  that  there  was  a  design  ctf  iniringingthe  blockade 
of  ^at  island.  Though  proiiably  aware  that  the  vessel  was  lawfully 
a  priz^  AH  Pasha  professed  great  indignation  on  the  subject^  and 
wrote  with  so  much  warmth  to  the  local  government  of  Santa-Maora, 
while  we  were  in  that  island,  that  we  were  led  to  hesitate  a  moment, 
whether  it  might  not  be  well  to  delay  our  journey  to  loannina  until 
the  affair  was  further  adjusted.  In  bringing  forward  the  subject 
during  our  interview  with  him,  the  Vizier  spok^  with  smimation,  or 
even  a  slight  warmdi  <^  manner.  He  compUunedof  the  injustice 
done  to  him  in  the  c^pCtire  of  bis  veMel,  denied  tiie  right  of  eapturein 
this  particular  case,  and  alleged  his  r^ibtlsgOod  office^  towards  our 
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govemmeDt,  as  well  as  to  iodividuals  of  the  English  nation,  as  what 
ought  to  have  secured  him  against  such  acts  of  hostility.  We 
answered,  that  as  mere  travellers  we  could  not  venture  to  give  a 
reply  that  might  be  deemed  official,  but  that  we  doubted  not,  from 
our  knowledge  of  the  dispositions  of  the  English  government,  that 
when  the  afiair  was  properly  explained,  its  final  arrangement  would 
be  both  just,  and  satis&ctory  His  Highness.  This  of  course  meant 
litUe,  and  the  Vizier  doubtless  understood  it  as  such.  He  added  only 
a  few  words,  and  then,  with  a  loud  laugh,  expressed  his  desire  of 
changing  the  subject.* 

He  now  inquired  whether  we  were  comfortably  lodged  in  the 
house  be  had  appointed  for  us ;  hoped  we  should  remain  some  time 
in  loannioa ;  and  asked  whether  we  had  any  design  of  going  to 
Constantinople  or  to  Athens?  Onexplainingourintentionofvisiting 
the  latter  place,  he  said  that  we  should  have  every  facility  in  passing 
through  his  dominions,  and  offered  any  other  service  that  might  be 
in  bis  power.  Before  our  audience  concluded,  he  mentioned  his 
having  been  informed  that  I  was  a  physician,  and  asked  whether  I  had 
^udied  medicine  in  England  ?  Replying  to  this  in  the  affirmative, 
he  expressed  his  wish  to  consult  me  on  his  own  complaints  before  we 
should  quit  loannina,  a  proposition  to  which  I  bowed  assent,  though 
not  without  apprehensions  of  difficulty  in  prescribing  for  the  case  of 
such  a  patient.  He  dismissed  us  very  graciously  afler  we  had  been 
with  him  about  half  an  hour.  The  interpreter  continued  standing 
the  whole  time,  and  six  attendants  also  remained  in  the  apartment 
during  our  audience.  Four  of  these  were  young  Albanians,  tall  and 
handsome  in  their  persons,  with  long  flowing  hair,  and  their  dress 


*  The  frigate  which  took  this  corvette  was  the  Apollo,  commanded  by  Captaia  Taylor, 
an  officer  of  whom  his  conntiy  and  society  are  now  unhi^pily  deprived,  but  who  will  long 
be  recollected  for  his  talents,  bravery,  and  the  generous  liberal]^  of  his  temper,  —  qualities 
v^ch  had  given  an  early  reputation  to  his  name.  The  corvette  in  question  was  eventoally 
^ven  1^  to  All  Pasha,  less  from  any  donbts  of  the  legality  of  the  prize,  than  firom  th^ 
^loture  of  our  political  relations  with  him  at  the  time. 
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and  aims  costly  and  magnificent.      The  other  two  were  negroes, 
wearing  white  turbans,  and  also  exhibiting  much  decoration  of  dress. 

The  mantter  of  the  Visiei  in  this  interview  was  courteous  aod 
polite,  without  any  want  of  th6  dignity  which  befits  his  situation. 
There  is. not,  either  in  his  countenance  or  speech,  that  fonnal  and 
uayielding  apathy,  which  is  the  characteristic  of  the  Turics  as  a 
people  ;  but  more  vivacity,  humour,  and  change  of  expression.  His  { 
laugh  i»  vexy  peculiar,  and  its  deep  tone,  approadiing  to  a  growl, 
might  almost  startle  an  ear  unaccuatomed  to  it.  Altogeth^  I  was 
very  well  satisfied  with  the  tenor  of  our  intervieiy,  which  paved  the 
way  to  me  for  a  long  and  interesting  connection  with  this  angular 
man. 

We  FBturned  to  our  lodging  on  the  same  horses  which  had  brought 
us  to  the  Seraglio.  In  repassing  through  the  palaoe-yard,  I  observed 
some  of  the  Albanian  soldiers  who  wore  red  shawls  singularly 
wrapped  round  the  head  and  neck.  These  men  are  chiefly  firon^  the 
districts  of  northern  Albuiia,  on  the  confines  of  the  ancient  Mace- 
donia ;  they  are  generally  tall  and  muscular  in  person*  wild  and 
ferocious  in  their  habits  of  life,  and  have  the  repute  of  being  excellelit 
soldiers,  according  to  the  Albanian  modes  of  warfow.  The  character 
of  the  ancimt  people  of  this  district  is  given  us  by  Livy,  aiid  strik- 
ingly resembles  that  of  the  modem  race  of  inhabitants.* 

EsTABiLsuBD  Qow  in  loanniua,  and  having  gcme  through  ourfirat 
interviev  with  the  Vizier,  we  were  at  Idsure  to  survey  the  various 
features  of  the  city,  and  its  neighbourhood :  in  which  we  were  much 
assisted  by  the  kindnessof  Mela,  the  young  Greek,  who  had  visited  us 
on  the  evening  of  our  arrival  The  general  situation  of  loannina  has 
already  been  noticed ;  in  a  valley,  or  what  may  be  termed  fix>m  its 
appearance,  a  great  bason,,  environed  by  mountains,  the  city  itself 


*  Frigidahscoimu^  dursque  cultuet  asperaplaga  est:  cuHonnnqaoque  iDgenia terns 
«milk  habet  j  ferodoree  eos  et  accolee  barbari  fecinnt,  nunc  beflo  exorcentes,  nunc  in  peoe 
miscentes  i^ns  suob.    lib.  zIt.  30. 
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stretching  along  the  western  shores  of  a  lake,  which  on  its  opposite 
side  washes  the  foot  of  one  of  these  mountain  boundaries.  The 
length  of  this  lake  may  be  about  six  miles ;  its  breadth  nowhere 
greatly  exceeds  two  miles ;  and  near  the  central  part  of  the  city,  ite 
channel  is  much  narrowed  by  the  projecting  peninsula,  which  forms 
the  fortress  of  loannina,  and  by  the  small  island,  which  is  opposed  - 
to  it  on  the  other  shwe :  these  two  features  add  greatly  to  die 
beauty  of  the  scenery  from  every  point  of  view.  The  peninsula  of 
the  fortress,  widening  as  it  advances  into  the  lake,  is  terminated  by 
two  distinct  promontories  of  rock ;  on  one  of  which  stands  a  large 
Turkish  moeque,  its  lofty  minaret  and  ext^isive  piazzas  shaded  by 
the  cypresses  surrounding  ft :  on  the  other  promontory,  the  old  Sera- 
glio  of  the  Pashas  (^  loannina,  a  large  building,  with  all  that  irregu- 
lar and  indefinable  magnificence  whidi  belongs,  to  Turkish  architec- 
ture; the  minaret  dnd  cypresses  of  a  second  mosque  rising  above 
its  projecting  roofe  and  painted  walk.  The  area  of  the  fortress, 
which  forms  a  small  town  in  itsdf,  is  instdated  from  the  rest  of  the 
city  by  a  lofty  stooe-wall  and  a  broad  moat  which  admits  the  waters 
of  the  lake. 

The  isl^id  oppoate  the  city  is  picturesque  in  its  outline,  and  em- 
bellished by  a  small  palace  of  the  Vizier's,  which  is  seen  upon  its 
shore.  A  village  on  its  northern  side  is  almost  hidden  by  the  luxu- 
riant fi^liage  of  the  chesnut  and  plane  trees  growing  amongst  its  habit- 
£itions.  The  travello-  will  do  wdl  to  ascend  the  highest  point  of  the 
isle,  whence  there  is  a  most  imposing  view  of  the  city  and  the  build- 
ings on  the  cUflfe  of  the  fortress. 

The  banks  of  the  lake  present  many  other  objects  to  engage  the 
eye ;— the  great  Seraglio,  which  from  some  points  of  view  seems  to 
rise  from  its  shore ;  a  painted  Kiosck,  projecting  over  the  waters,  be- 
low the  rocks  of  the  old  Seraglio ;  a  convent  of  Dervishes,  shaded  by 
trees,  further  to  the  north ;  but  above  all,  the  mountain  ridge  of  Met- 
zoukel,  which,  with  a  height  probably  between  2,500  smd  3,000  feet 
above  the  lake,  forms,  almost  as  far  as  the  view  extends,  a  continuous 
and  unbroken  boundary  to  the  valley ;  rising  from  the  water's  edge^ 
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opposite  to  loannina,  with  an  abruptness  and  majesty  of  outline,  the 
effect  of  which  is  highly  magnificent.  Its  precipitous  front  is  inter- 
sected by  the  ravines  of  mountain  torrents ;  which,  expanding  as 
they  approach  the  lake,  are  covered  with  wood,  and  form  the  shelter 
to  many  small  villages.  It  is  s^d  that  formerly  there  were  more  exten- 
sive forests  on  this  mountain  ascent ;  but  that  they  were  destroyed, 
as  being  the  resort  of  bands  of  robbers  who  infested  the  tranquil- 
lity of  the  city.  Considering  the  general  absence  of  wood  iiom  the 
landscape,  the  scenery  of  loannina  is  perhaps  less  perfect  than  had 
these  fi»ests  been  still  preserved :  still  it  is  such,  as  may  be  con- 
sidered to  have  few  parallels  in  vari^y  and  magnificence. 
-  The  extent  of  the  city,  as  it  stretches  backwahls  and  laterally  from 
die  fortress,  is  greater  than  the  same  population  would  occupy  in  the 
towns  of  other  parts  of  Europe.  Besides  the  vacant  spaces  of  the 
mosques  and  Turkish  burying-grounds,  all  the  bett»  houses  both 
of  Turks  and  Greeks  have  fu^eas  attached  to  them,  m  which  there 
genoally  grow  a  few  trees,  giving  to  the  general  view  of  the  place 
Uiat  singular  intermixture  of  buildings  and  wood  which  has  already 
been  noticed.  The  central  part  of  the  city,  occupied  in  great  part 
by  the  streets  forming  Uie  Bazars,  is  th6  only  one  where  much  con- 
tinuity is  preserved  ;  and  here  the  houses  are  in  general  much  lower 
and  smaller  than  elsewhere.  The  breadth  of  the  town,  which  no- 
where exceeds  a  mile  and  a  half,  is  defined  by  a  range  of  low  emi- 
nences, running  parallel  to  the  shore  of  the  lake,  and  affording  from 
their  summit  one  of  the  most  striking  views  of  the  city,  the  lake,  and 
the  distant  heights  of  the  Pindus  chain. 

The  interior  aspect  of  loannina,  except  where  there  is  some  open- 
ing to  the  landscape  that  surrounds  it,  is  gloomy,  and  without  splen- 
dour. Few  of  the  streets  preserve  an  uniform  line ;  a  circumstance 
which  makes  the  geography  of  the  place  very  difficult  to  the  stranger. 
Those  inhabited  by  the  lowest  classes  consist  in  great  part  of  wretched 
mud-built  cottages,  and  are  chiefly  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city ;  the 
middle  ranks  dwell  in  a  better  description  of  buildings,  the  upper  part 
of- which  is  constructed  of  wood,  with  a  small  open  gallery  under  the 
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projecting  roof;  the  higher  classes,  both  of  Greeks  aiui  Turks,  have  m 
geaeral  v«"y  large  houses,  often  forming  two  or  three  sides  of  the 
areas  attached  to  them,  and  ivith  wide  galleries  which  go  along  the 
whole  front  of  the  building,  taken  as  it  were  from  the  first  floor,  and 
sheltered  under  the  roofs.  In  this  style  of  building,  which  is  common 
throughout  the  Turkish  towns,  there  is  something  picturesque  in  the 
distant  effect,  which  is  lost  in  the  nearer  approach.  In  the  best 
streets  of  loannina,  .there  is  an  air  of  heaviness :  and  the  most  respect- 
able houses  have  the  aspect  of  fnisons ;  presenting  externally  little 
more  than  lofty  walls  with  massive  double  gates,  and  the  windows,  if 
seen  at  all,  at  the  top  of  the  building. 

The  Bazars  form  the  most  intecesting  part  of  the  city.  They  con- 
sist of  ten  or  twelve  streets,  intersecting  each  other  at  irregular  angles ; 
very  narrow  ;  and  still  further  darkened  by  die  low  projecting  roofs, 
and  large  woodoi  booths  in  which  the  goods  are  exposed  to  sale. 
As  is  usual  in  large  towns  in  Turkey,  each  Baear  has  its  appropriate 
object.  '  One  is  occujned  by  those  who  deal  in  jewellery,  and  other 
ornamental  articles ;  another  by  the  dealers  in  pelisses,  Turkish 
shawls,  and  odier  parts  of  dress ;  a  third  by  the  retailers  of  commcm 
cotton  goods ;  a  fourth  by  the  dealers  in  groceries,  tobacco,  dried 
fruits,  &c. ;  a  fifth  by  those  who  sell  pipes,  amber,  mouth-pieces,  and 
wooden  trinkets;  anodic  again  by  the' dealers  in  coloured  leatfa^ 
and  Turkish  slippers.  As  loannina  is  the  residence  of  many  wealthy 
people;  and  a"dep6t  besides  for  a  large  district  of  country,  some  parts 
of  these  Bazars  are  richly  and  abundantly  furnished  ;  and  those  in 
particular  are  very  striking  which  are  occupied  by  jewellery  and 
ornamental  articles  of  dress. 

The  most  conspicuous  building  in  loannina  is  undoubtedly  the 
great  Seraglio^  the  appearance  of  whidi  has  already  been  described. 
That  in  the  fortress  is  of  large  extent,  and  contains  sbme  fine  apart- 
ments ;  but  it  is  old,  and  some  parts  of  it  in  a  ruinous  state.  It  is 
inhabited  chiefly  by  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  Vizier.  The  Seraglio 
of  Mouctar  and  Veli  Pasha  nearly  adjoin  that  of  their  father.  The 
former,  besides  being  built  with  greater  regularity,  is  extremely  rich 
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in  its  internal  decorations,  which  ^re  disposed  with  considerable  taste- 
and  effect.  Mouctar  Pasha  was  not  at  this  time  at  loannina,  but  - 1 
saw  him  on  my  return  hither  a  few  months  afterwards.  I  visited  him 
once  in  an  apartment,  the  alcoved  cieling  of  which  formed  a  sort  of 
Eidom^iion,  with  a  tolerably  exact  adherence  to  the  CopCTnican 
astronpmy.  The  celestial  bodies,  comets  as  well  as  sun  and  planets, 
were  represented  in  gold,  upon  a  basis  of  deep  blue ;  the  effec}:  of 
which  was  very  striking,  when  lights  were  placed  on  the  floor  below 
the  alcove. 

The  gardens  and  pavilion  of  the  Vizier  in  the  northern  subivb 
form  a  remarkable  object.  Tlie  gardens  indeed  are  small,  but  the 
Pavilion,  situated  in  a  wooden  inclosure  adjoining  them,  aiTords  a 
spectacle  of  much  magnificence.  It  is  a  great  saloon ;  I  believe 
about  240  feet  in-  circumference  ;  its  outUne,  howevtir,  not  a  p»fect 
circle,  but  formed  by  the  curves  of  four  separate  areas  or  necesses, 
whitdi  are  all  open  to  the  great  circular  area  that  o<x:upies  the  centre 
of  the  building.  The  curve  of  each  recess  contaim  nine  windows; 
there  are  two  large  ones  also  at  the  entrance  into  the  Pavilion.  The 
whole  pavement  is  of  marble.  In  the  centre  is  a  lai^  and  deep 
marble  basin ;  in  the  middle  of  which,  and  likewise  in  marUe,  staAds 
the  model  of  a  pyramidal  fortress,  mounted  with  nummtus  cannon, 
from  each  of  which  a  Jet  ^eau  issues,  meeting  the  other  jets  from 
cannon  on  the  outer  circumference  of  the  basin.  The  ibuntain  is 
completed  by  a  lofty  ^'ef  t^eau  from  the  sutnmit  of  the  pyramid.  A 
small  organ,  attached  to  one  of  the  pillars  in  the  central  saloon,  is  so 
constructed  as  to  .yield  its  music  at  the  time  the  water  is  flowing  in 
the  fountain.  The  painting,  carving,  and  gilding  of  the  whole  Pavi* 
lion  are  very  superb;  each  of  the  four  recesses  being  in  smdc  degree 
differently  inmished.  Opposite  to  the  great  entrance  are  stairs,  which 
conduct  to  two  private  apartments  of  the  Yisder.  In  one  of  them 
there  is  a  lattice  window,  through  which  he  can  look  down  into  the 
PaviUon ;  while,  on  the  side  of  the  Pavilion,  a  landscape  is  so 
skiliuUy  painted  on  the  lattice-work,  that. the  window  might  elude 
the  most  acute  eye. 
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In  the  small  park  surrounding  this  edifice,  are  several  red  deer, 
and  a  remarkably  fine  ostrich,  brought  hither  from  Egypt.  On  a 
low  terrace  in  a  comer  of  the  park,  and  almost  hidden  by  some 
ancient  chesnut  trees,  is  another  small  palace  of  the  Vizier ;  apparently 
not  yet  completed,  but  which  he  occasionally  frequents  when  visit- 
ing this  spot. 

There  are  sixteen  Mosques  in  loannina,  each  standing  on  an  oppm 
space  of  ground,  and  generally  surrounded  by  large  cypresses.  Hie 
northern  mosque  of  the  fortress  is  the  m(»t  remarkable  of  thee^ 
edifices ;  apparently  as  well  in  size,  as  in  its  fine  situation  over- 
hanging the  lake.  This  was  a  point  to  which  I  often  directed  my 
walks,  while  residing  in  loannina.  The  magnificence  of  the  view  was 
one,  but  not  the  only  interesting  circumstance  about  this  spot.  The 
silence  of  the  place,  even  close  to  so  large  a  city ;  a  sort  of  loneliness 
dmred  from  the  deep  piazzas  of  the  mosque,  from  the  shade  of  the 
cypresses,  and  from  the  tomb-stcmes  underneath  them ;  the  aspect 
of  the  Turk  himself,  slowly  walking  to  the  doors  of  the  building,  and 
scarcely  breaking  into  this  loneliness ;  —  these  are  the  circumstances 
which  will  interest  the  stranger,  in  visiUng  the  mosque  of  the  fortress 
of  loannina. 

The  number  of  Greek  churches  in  the  city  does  not  exceed  seven 
or  eight,  but  some  of  these  are  of  considerable  size.  The  services  of 
the  Greek  rdigion,  however,  cannot  here  shew  themselves  in  the 
same  unrestrained  way  as  in  the  Ionian  Isles ;  and  though  All  Pa^a 
is  habitually  tolerant  in  this  respect,  yet  the  usage  of  some  centuries, 
and  the  number  of  Mahomedans  in  the  city,  repress  many  of  the 
external  demonstrations  which  belong  to  this  church  elsewhere, 
loannina  is  the  seat  of  a  Greek  archbishop,  to  whom  several  bishoprics 
are  subordinate  in  the  southern  parts  of  Albania. 

I  am  unable  to  speak  with  certainty  of  the  population  of  this  city, 
which  I  have  heard  variously  estimated  from  twenty-five  to  forty,  or 
eveil  fifly  thousand.  I  should  conjecture,  from  the  best  information 
I  was  able  to  collect,  that  the  real  number  of  inhabitants  is  about 
30,000,  exclusively  of  the  Albanian  soldiers  who  are  quartered  in 
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\he  place.  This  population  is  composed  of  Greeks,  Turks,  Albanians, 
and  Jews ;  the  Greeks  probably  in  largest  proportion,  and  certainly 
most  respectable  in  wealth  and  acquirements.  They,  too,  are  the 
eldest  inhabitants  of  the  city ;  many  of  their  femilies,  as  it  is  said, 
having  been  established  here  for  many  centuries :  they  form  the 
great  body  of  merdiants  at  loannina ;  some  are  settled  officially 
about  the  court  of  the  Vizier  as  agents  and  secretaries ;  while  others 
lower  in  rank,  are  found  in  the  capacity  of  shopkeepers  and  artizans 
throughout  the  city. 

The  Turks  of  loannina  form  a  numerous  body,  not  to  be  dis- 
tinguished, howe\'er,  in  any  essential  feature  from  the  people  of  this 
nation  elsewhere.  Those  who  are  immediately  employed  under  the 
Vizier  are  excited  perhaps  to  a  greater  activity  by  the  nature  of  his 
government ;  but  the  remainder  exhibit  the  same  indolence,  apathy, 
and  prejudice,  the  same  customs  and  deformities  of  social  life,  by 
which  they  have  long  been  characterized  as  a  community.  Their 
national  haughtiness,  however,  is  not  ec}uaUy  prominent  here  as  in 
other  parts  of  Turkey.  It  has  been  subdued  in  part  by  the  despotism 
under  which  they  hve,  and  brought  more  nearly  to  a  level  with  the 
ieeUng  of  the  Greeks  and  Albanians  around  them. 

The  Jews'  of  loannina  are  to  be  found  as  dealers  in  the  Bazars,  as 
u-tizans,  and  some  of  them  also  with  employments  about  the  Seraglio. 
They  partake  with  the  Greeks  in  the  advantage  of  general  toler- 
ation, and  are  not,  I  believe,  exposed  to  any  peculiar  privations. 
Their  burying-ground,  for  the  right  of  which  they  pay  an  annual 
sum,  forms  an  open  area  in  the  midst  of  the  city. 

The  Albanian  residents  in  loannina  are  among  the  lower  class  of 
inl^bitants.  Those  in  the  military  service  of  the  Vizier  are  chidly 
quartered  upon  the  Greek  families,  by  whom  this  is  felt  as  a  very 
burdensome  and  oppressive  tax.  There  are  Greek  merchants  in  the 
city  who  are  frequently  required  to  provide  lodging,  either  in  their 
own  habitations  or  elsewhere,  for  forty  or  fifty  men,  and  those  of  sai 
irregular  soldiery,  little  fettered  by  the  restr^nts  of  discipline.    ThR 
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absence  of  the  Vizier  from  his  capital  is,  in  this  respect,  a  sort  of 
jubilee  i»T  the  principal  inhabitants. 

Very  few  natives  of  the  European  nations  are  to  be  found  at 
loannina.  Mr.  G.  Foresli,  the  English  Resident  here,  was  absent 
on  business  in  the  Ionian  Isles,  at  the  time  we  first  visited  the  city. 
M.  Pouqiifeville,  the  French  resident  at  the  court  of  AH  Pasha,  under 
the  title  of  Consul-General  for  Albania,  had  passed  seven  years 
in  this  situation,  whidi  was  somewhat  alleviated  to  him  foy  the 
presence  of  his  brother,  who  had  the  office  of  consul  at  Prevesa. 
M.  Pouqufeville  was  one  of  the  thirty  «nun«  who  attended  the  French 
expedition  to  Egypt.  Subsequently  to  this,  he  published  a  work,  in 
diree  volunles,  on  Albania  and  the  Morea,  which  has  been  laxxtHj 
tranfdated  into  English.  An  acquaintance  incidentaUy  formed  with 
this  gentleman,  was  the  source  of  much  satis&ction  to  us  during  our 
stay  at  loannina.  We  found  him  extremely  intelligent  and  well 
informed  as  to  th«  present  state  of  Albania,  .and  were  indd(>licd  to 
him  for  a  degree  of  potife  attenti(Hi,  which  the  nature  of  his  a&tnation 
under  a  hostile  government,  could  not  have  entitled  us  to  expect. 

The  peculation  of  loannina  thus  varioudy  composed,  and  with  the 
addition  of  Arabs,  Moors,  aad  Negroes,  a£S>rds  a  curioas  spectacle 
in  all  the  streets  <^  the  dty.  Somewhat  such  an  assemblage  may 
indeed  be  seen  in  other  Turkish  towns,  but  wanting  the  numerous 
Albanese  soldiery,  which  forms  here  so  striking  and  characteristic  a 
feature.  Of  the  female  part  of  the  population,  few,  except  thdee  of 
the  lower  class,  are  to  be  seen  in  the  public  streets,  and  these  few  are 
so  much  concealed  by  the  mode  of  dress,  that  they  are  but  as  movii^; 
figures  to  the  eye.  The  Turkish  women  of  higher  rank  are  seldom 
abroad.  Any  female  of  this  nation,  coming  into  the  streets,  is  entirely 
covered  with  a  dark-coloured  cloak,  excepting  Che  face,  which  is 
likewise  concealed  by  bands  drawn  acrote  it,  leaving  merely  a  narrow 
transverse  opening  for  the  eyes.  In  Constantinople,  and  some  other 
cities  of  the  East,  the  habits  of  the  Turkish  women  are  less  rigorous 
in  these  respects,  smd  more  innovation  has  cr^  in  upon  the  national 
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cust<»ns.  llie  usage  of  the  Greek  ladies,  with  respect  to  public 
appearance,  approaches  in  some  degree  to  that  of  the  Turks,  deter- 
mined partly  by  tfaeir  own  habits  as  a  people,  partly  by  the  necessity ' 
of  conforming  to  the  Turkish  customs.  They  £u*e  rarely  seen  in  the 
streets,  and  when  coming  abroad,  are  disguised  nearly  in  a  similar 
way.  The  Greek  and  Albanian  womoi  of  the  lower  class  are  not 
subject  to  these  restrictions,  and  they  may  be  considea^d  the  only 
visible  female  population  in  the  streets  of  the  city. 

The  police  of  loannina  is  extremdy  good.  The  vigilance  of  Ali 
Pasha  extends  to  every  comer  of  the  city ;  and  patroles  of  Albanian 
soldiers  pass  the  night  in  the  streets  to  ensure  tranquillity.  It  is  a 
good  regulation  for  such  a  capital,  that  no  one  is  allowed  to  walk 
in  the  streets  after  dark,  without  a  lamp  or  torch  light.  The  Bazars 
are  regularly  closed  at  a  certain  hour  of  the  evening,  and  I  found  by 
experience  that  it  was  dangerous  to  be  in  them  after  this  hour. 
Returning  home  at  one  time  from  the  banks  of  the  lake,  I  entered 
one  of  these  streets  as  they  were  closing  the  shops,  and  was  instantly- 
attacked  by  two  large  and  fierce  dogs,  c(Hning  upon  th^  duty  as 
night-guards  of  die  place.  Thou^  speedily  called  off  by  the  people 
of  the  Bazar,  they  tore  the  great  coat  I  had  on  into  various  pieces,' 
and  but  for  their  interference,  would  have  left  still  more  serious,  marks 
of  their  fidelity. 

The  climate  of  loannina  is  of  course  much  influenced  by  its  situadcMi, 
and  by  the  lofty  chain  of  mountains  which  approach  and  surround 
it.  The  height  of  the  city  above  the  sea,  as  derived  from  barcHnetrical 
observations,  may  be  stated,  I  believe,  at  from  1000  to  ISOO  feet. 
I  regret  that  I  could  not  obtain  here,  any  register  of  temperature  for 
different  years ;  but  from  the  enquiries  I  made,  and  my  own  obser- 
vations, I  am  led  to  believe  that  the  degree  of  winter's  cold  at 
loannina,  though  in  tiie  latitude  of  about  39°  30',  is]  on  the  average 
not  less  than  that  of  the  western  parts  of  England.  The  winter  of 
1812-1813  was,  it  is  true^  one  of  singular  severity  throughout  every 
part  of  Greece,  as  well  as  Jn  Russia  and  Poland.  When  we 
T 
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amred  at  loaanina,  at  the .  tjeeginoiiig  of  Novanber,  all  the  higher 
ridges  of  Pindm  were-  covered  with  saow.  For  the  first  few  days 
of  our  stay  here,  the  wieather  was  extremely  fiile,  bat  cold;  the 
thennometier,  at  8  a.  *n.  vatying  from  40°  to  44°.  Several  rainy 
days  succeeded,  with  occasional  thunder,  and  much  snow  fell 
upon'  Pindiu,  covering  even  the  greater  part  of  Metzoukel^  the. 
mountain  above  the  Jake.  Before  day-break  on  the  9th,  there 
was  a  thunder-storm  more  violent  and  continued  than  I  ever 
before,  witnessed-;  the  eflkct  of  the  reverberation  from  the  mountains 
HumHinding  the  city. was  beycmd  measure  grand  And  impreasive.  I 
naa  ^nt.  for  to  a  house  in  the  vicinity  of  our  lodging,  to  examine 
a  man  who  had: been  struck  by  the  lightning.  From  the  destnicti<m 
of  the;  teicture  of  a  small  portioki  oi  skin  on  the  forehead,  it  ap- 
peared that  the  electric  fluid  Ind  entered  here ;  the  man  of  course 
died,  imtanily.  His  brodter,  who  .had  been  standing  near  him, 
secei»ed  la. ptotiali shock,  which , rendered  him  insencdble  for  stune 
timet  but  1  hsdd  mo.reaibn  to  doiibt  of  his  final  recovery. 
.  Succeeding  to  this  stormy  weather,  we  bad  three  days  perfectly 
serpnej  with  a  clear  and  ftoaty  atmosphere.  At  Qa.m.  on.  the  ISth* 
the  thermometer 'Was  at  40" ;  at  the  same  hour  the  next  day,,  as  low 
aai3S°,  withagaod  dealof  ice  fctfmed  durii^.tbe  night.  At3p.m. 
on  the  14th,  there  were  two  slight  shocks  of  an  earthquake,  followed 
by  heavy  oloads  and  rain  on  tbe -succeeding  day. 

.The  months  of  January  and  Februaiy  were  extremely  severe  at 
loannioa,  with  north  and  north-east  winds.  The  snow  lay  to  a  great 
depth  upon  the  plains,  and  for  t«i  :days  the  lake  was  so  firmly 
frozen  over,  thai  the  peasants  CTeny.-wliere  crossed  it  on  the  ice. 
Towards  the  middle  of  March,  when  I  returned  hither  from  Zante, 
the  whole  of  the  higher  ridge  of  Metzoukel  was  covered  with  snow ; 
and  the  chain  of  Pindus  presented  a  succession  of  snow-covered 
masses  to  the  eye.  At  this  time  I  more  than  once  saw  the  ther- 
mometer as  low  as  the  ficeemng  point ;  •  and  when  at  .loannina 
atlerwards,  in  the,  beginning  of  April,  there  was  actually  a  fall  of 
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wio^f  within  the  city,  with  sevoal  days  of  rery  a^  and  stormy 
iT^tber.  The  temperature  of  the  place  in  summer  I  believe  to.  be 
very  hi^. 

I  learnt  from  1^1.  Pouqufeville^  that  eardiquakes  are  frequent  here, 
a  circumstaoce,  which  mi^t  be  conjectured  from  the  vicinity  to  the 
Ionian  Isles,  where  they  ao  often  occur ;  and  perhaps  also  from  the 
corresponding  character  of  the  rocks.  These  earthquakes^  as.  I  was 
further  informed,  are  generally  followed  very  soon  by  rain ;  a  feet  to 
which  I  have  before  alluded,  in  refffl'mce  to  the  course  of  this  ffre&t 
natural  phmomenon. .  The  winds  at  loannins  are  oAen  extremdy 
violent,  TQotdered  so  by  the  vicioity  of  the  mountaios,  and  the  long 
vaJlies  ^hich  traverse  than.  The  common  temperature  of  firing  i* 
the  country  is  55'  or  S6'.  ,    .         i 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  extent  of  the  lake.  Iffi  dwp/ih,  k  vefy 
inconsiderable,  and  it  is  terminated  at  each  extremity  by  low  mar^j 
]a«d;  that  at  thcnaitbem  end  running  northwtards  uddemeath 
the  great  ridge  of  Meteoukel,  to  another  smalMake^  sAknt  six  mites 
di^taitt  itom  the  city.  This  is  the  }>rincipal  issue  of  tb6  waceis  fenk 
the  ^eof  loannina;  a  stream  flowing  in  this  dicectidn  firom  it,  whioh^ 
aft^T  passing  thioii|^  the-second  lake,  suddenly  enters,  a  subterranean 
passage  imdemeath .  some  Mmestone  hilk,  and  a|^ears  agfun  at  k 
conaderable  distance,  in  a  stream  which  joins  the  river  KabnHU 
What  is  singular,  there  seens  also  to  be  a  subterranean  exit  of  miter 
from  the  northern  extremity  of  the  lake,  underneath  the  rude  crags 
of  an  insulated  limestone  rock.  It  is  not  known  with  certainty  where 
thi^  water  spears  again ;  bnt  probably  it  is  in  some  part  of  the 
country  between  loannina  and  the  gutph  of  Arta.  The  supply  of 
this  lake  is  derived  irom  springs,  and  from  the  various  mountain- 
torrents  which  descend  into  it. 

It  may  be  thought  ctuious,  that  we  have  no  distinct  notice  of  this 
lake  in  ancient  writers ;  minute  in  some  respects  as  is  their  account 
of  the  geography  of  Epirus..  Several  modem  authors,  indeed,  have 
spoken  of  it  as  the  ancient  lake  Acherusia^  and  have  found  the 
Acheron  and  Cocytus  in  the  streams  which  enter  or  issue  Acaa  iu 
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But  this  supposition  can  in  no  degree  be  admitted,  disQnctly  as  T»e 
are  informed  from  various  sources  of  the  real  situation  of  the 
Acheruaia  palus,  and  the  river  Acheron.  It  seems  to  me  a  more 
probable  idea,  that  the  lake  did  not  exist,  as  such,  in  former  times ; 
and  this  opinion  receives  confirmation  firom  the  shallowness  of  the 
water,  and  iirom  the  nature  of  the  outlets  from  it,  which  might  easily 
admit  of  bedng  impeded,  so  as  to  produce  accumulation  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  valley.  * 

The  lake  of  loannina  abounds  in  fish,  of  which  the  eels  are  remark- 
able for  the  great  size  tbey  attain.  Very  fine  carp  also  are  caught  in 
it.  Its  shores  and  the  adjacent  mountains  are  the  resort  of  many 
birds  of  prey.  The  white-tailed  eagle  {falcofuivus)^  the  kite,  the 
Egyptian  vulture  (vuUur  percnopterus),  and  other  species  of  vultures ; 
the  <  cormorant  (peHcaRvs  carbo),  the  crane  (ardea  virgo  et  aiba)y  and 
several  varieties  of  the  genus  anas,  are,  I  believe,  amongst  the  most 
remarkable  of  the  birds  which  frequent  this  vicinity.  The  merops 
npiastgrt  which  is  abunduit  in  Candia  and  ot&er  isles  of  the  Medi- 
cecraneaD,  is  found  also  in  this  district.  The  wild  ducks,  &c.  resorting 
to  the  lake,  fumi^  an  excellent  game,  and  boats  are  almost  constantly 
upon  the  water,  with  those  who  occupy  themselves  in  this  way.  The 
Vizier  himself  sometimes  takes  this  sport,  going  out  in  a  small 
brigantine  which  has  beoi  built  for  his  use,  and  surrounded  by 
numerous  boats  which  carry  his  Albanese  soldiers  and  other  at- 
tendants. The  spectacle  on  these  occasions,  taking  into  view  the 
surrounding  scenery  of  city  and  mountains,  is  extremely  imposing. 
The  most  common  boats  on  the  lake  are  the  Momxyla^  made,  like 
those  at  Santa-Maura,  from  a  single  piece  of  wood. 

The  rocks  in  the  vicinity  of  loannina  belong  to  the  great  calcareous 
formation  already  described.     In  some  eminences  near  the  northern 


•  It  was  told  me  at  loannina,  I  cannot  say  with  what  truth,  that  in  one  part  of  the 
Wie,  the  rem^s  of  a  pavement  and  buildings  were  observable  at  the  bottom.  I  recollect 
also  Ali  Paaha  telling  me,  that  if  it  was  worth  while  to  bestow  sufficiait  labour  and  money 
v^n  it,  he  believed  he  could  almost  ^tirely  cany  (^  the  water  of  the  lake. 
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end  of  the  lake,  the  interposition  of  Uie  layers  of  flint  in  the  limestone 
»  very  distinctly  seen. 

The  elevated  plains  of  the  city  and  the  neighbouring  mountains 
exhibit  a  great  variety  of  plants,  of  which  the  catalogue  given  in  the 
Appendix  to  this  volume,  though  I  was  prevented  by  various  causes 
from  rendering  it  perfect,  will  afford  the  reader  some  idea. 

The  history  of  loannina,  eis  distinct  from  that  of  Albania,  may  be 
comprized  in  a  short  compass.  Th^e  is  no  evidence  of  which  I  am 
aware,  that  any  city  existed  on  this  spot  in  the  times  of  the  ancient 
Epirus,  though  by  some  writers  it  is  spoken  of  as  Cassiope,  one  of 
the-moiit  considerable  cities  of  this  region.-  The  earliest  accounts  we 
have  of  loannina  are  from  the  Byzantine  writers ;  and  from  them  we 
may  collect,  that  it  already  existed  as  a  city  in  the  eleventh*  century, 
and  progressively  increased  in  consequence,  forming  a  sort  of  metro- 
polis, during  a  part  of  the  thirteenth  and  fcnirteenth  centuries,  to  the 
principality  which  was  founded  by  Michael  Angelus,at  the  comm«iGe- 
ment  of  this  period. '  The  warlike  and  tumultuous  tribes  of  Albani^is 
firequentiy  infested  and  sometimes  occupied  thecity-f-;  audit  required  a 
powerful  expedition  of  Andronicus  Palseologus  II.,  aided  by  a  Persifin 
force,  to  reduce  them  to  obedience  in  this  region.  During  the  whole  of 
this  period  of  conflicts  between  the  power  of  the  Greeks,  Turks,  and 
Albanians,  loannina  partook  generally  in  the  fortunes  of  the  princi- 
pality. In  1431  the  general  of  the  Sultan  Amurath  11.,  efler  havipg 
captured  Thessalonica,  and  occupied  other  parts  of  .this  country, 
attacked,  and  finally  took  the  city  after  a  si^e,  of  which  we  have 
several  particulars  from  the  Byzantine  historians:^.     Since  this  period 


*  Anna  Comnena  (Al^ad.  lib. v.  cap.  i.)  describes  the  capture  of  loannina  by  Bob^ 
mond.  As  she  applies  the  epthet  Mwfo^K  to  the  walls  of  the  fortress  at  this  time,  we  may 
porh^  presume  that  the  city  was  of  considerably  earlier  date  than  the  eleventh  ceottuy. 
There  are  still  the  remains  of  some  ruined  walls  in  the  fortress  of  loaHnina,  but  I  am 
igDorant  to  what  period  they  may  be  referred. 

f  Chalcoc<Hidylas,  p.  1 3.  &c 

i  ChalcocontL  lib. T.  p.i3(S.   Phrauza. lib.ii.  c.9. 
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loauiuna,  with  the  surrounding  country,  hag  formed  a  Pashalik, 
irregularly  submitted  to  the  Turkish  power,  and  partaking  at  intervals 
in  the  petty  wars  whicli  have  distracted  the  country.  Its  acquisition 
by  All  Pasha  procured  him  the  title  of  Pasha  of  loannina,  which, 
however,  has  been  almost  lost  as  a  name  in  the  general  extension 
of  his  power  to  the  adjoining  provinces. 

Though  loaunina  itself  does  not  shew  the  vestiges,  of  a  remote 
antiquity,  there  are  several  places  in  the  surrounding  district  which 
are  remarkable  from  their  remains.  The  fine  theatre,  and  other 
ruins  of  the  ancient  city  under  Mount  Olitzka,  will  be  noticed  in  a 
succeeding  part  of  my  narrative.  On  the  limestone  ridge  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  lake,  are  the  considerate  remains  of 
Hellenic  w^ls,  testifying  the  site  of  some  town  or  fortress,  the  par- 
ticular name  of  which  it  .is  difficult  to  conjecture  among  the  many 
cities  and  castles  of  the  ancient  Epirus.  The  same  difficulty  occurs 
■with  regard  to  other  similar  ruins  occupying  the  tabular  summit  of 
an  insulated  eminence,  three  miles  to  the  north  of  loannina,  and  on 
the  ri^t  hand  of  the  road  to  Zitza.  The  walls  here,  composed  of 
vast  blocks  of  stone,  circle  the  whole  summit  of  the  eminence,  and 
enclose  the  vestiges  of  other  buildings  now  razed  to  the  ground.  I 
was  unable  to  find  any  inscriptions  here,  which  might  convey  a 
knowledge  of  the  former  history  of  the  spot*.  Such  remains  as  these 
are  extremely  common  in  every  part  of  Epirus ;  nor  can  it  be  con- 
sidered surprizing,  when  we  read  of  the  seventy  cities  of  this  region, 
destroyed  by  PauUus  ^milius,  and  see  the  catalogue  given  by 
Procopius  of  nearly  a  hundred  castles  erected  or  repaired  by  the 
orders  of  Justinian  in  the  same  country .-f* 

From  the  particular  situation  of  loannina,  it  is  not  certain  to  which 
of  the  divisions  of  ancient  Epirus  this  district  belonged.     Probably, 


"  Tlere  is  a  half  le^ble  Latin  uucriptum  on  a  ston^  in  the  yard  of  the  Greek  monas- 
tery at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  bat  it  does  not  iqipear  to  be  of  any  importance,  or  to  record 
any  date. 

I  Procop.  lib.  iv.  c  4.  de  .^^lificiis. 
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according  to  the  changes  in  these  divisions  themselves,  it  might 
appertain  successively  to  Thesprotia  and  Molossia,  or  perhaps  (if 
"we  follow  Ptolemy)  to  the  region  of  Cassiopeia,  which  seems  to  have 
occupied  this  central  part  of  the  ccmntry. 

The  question  regarding  the  situation  of  Dodona,  the  most  ancient 
of  the  Greek  oracles,  has  generally  been  connected,  more  or  lees 
directly, with  the  country  surrounding  loannina ;  and  various  travellers 
and  scholars  have  exercised  themselves  in  conjectures  on  this  subject, 
interesting  doubtless  from  its  relation  to  Grecian  history. 

Almost  all  the  authors  of  antiquity,  froniHesiod  and  Homer  down 
to  much  later  writers,  refer  to  the  teniple,  bbe  oracle,  and  the  woods 
of  Dodona ;  and  this  reference  is  geneially  in,  terms  which  express 
the  opinion  entertained  of  the  peculiar  antiquity  and  sanctity  of  the 
place*.  Aristotle  mentions  the  deluge,  of  which  a  distinct  traditioR 
prevailed  in  every  age  of  Greece,  as  having  occurred  particulaiiy  ia 
the  country  about  Dodona  and  the, river  AchelDUs ;  and  in  the  same 
passage  he  speaks  of  this  region  as  the  anciiTit  Hellas^  inhabited  by  the 
Selloif  and  by  those  who  were  then  called  Grttci,  but  now  Hellenes.  Qur 
learned  countryman,  Bryant,  has  sought  to; explain  tlte  histories'  of 
the  deluge  and  of  Deucalion,  as  they  stand  connected  in  ancient 
writings  with  the  situation  and  oracular  fame  of  Dodona,  by  sup- 
posing that  the  Arkite  worshipj  originating  in  the  scriptural  recwd  of 
the  flood,  was  first  brought  to.  this  place  from  Thebes  in  Egypt,  and 
formed  the  foundation  of  its  mysteries,  and  oflhe  future  sanctity  of 


*  Herodotus,  who  appears' to  have  gone  himself  to  Dodona  to  consult  (he  orade  upon 
the  ori^  of  the  gods,  (lib.iL  c.50.)  calls  it  Kgy^suorcnw  rm  w  'EAAijo-i  xf^rtf'Mf.  Lib.  H. 
cap.52. 

Ztti  ana,  Aaiaivcut,  IIiAaayixt,  ryiKtii  twcn', 
A»ta)y)|{  ftiitmv  iva^iiitt^ii' 

HoH.  Ilxvi.  V.  233. 
Aristotle,  tpeaking  of  the  ddnge,  says,  Km  yaf'uros-vi^  tw  'Em^vixo*  rytywo  iiM^^^a  rorat, 
KAiTttTM  m(i  Tuv'E^AmiaTiiveifx^Mmt.  Atrnj  ^ffiv  q  tji {•  rqr  A«Wi|*  x«i  tou  A^'A"***  a""*"  y«f 
91  SfXXei  nroul*,  xtu  ii  MftAefMtwt  rsri  fM*  VfaiMi,  wr  Si  'EAXqMf. 

Abistot.  Meteor.,  Uh.1  c.  1^. 

Holarch  (in  vita  Pyrrhi)  speaks  of  the  oracle  of  Dodona  as  established  by  DcucaUonl 
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the  spot.  For  this  opinion  he  derives  arguments  from  Herodotus 
who  gives  the  story  of  two  female  priestesses,  represented  allegorically 
as  black  doves,  that  were  carried  away  from  tlie  temple  of  Jupiter  aX 
Thebes ;  one  of  whom  was  transported  into  Libya,  while  the  otb^ 
came  to  Dodona,  where  she  established  the  oracle  and  the  worship  of 
Jupiter*.  In  reference  to  this  origin,  it  appears  that  the  priests  of 
the  temple  of  Dodona  continued  to  be  called  Peleiades  or  doves ;  and 
under  this  metaphorical  character,  (derived,  as  Bryant  conceives, 
from  the  tradition  of  the  ark  and  doves  of  Noah,)  they  are  alluded  to 
by  various  writers  of  antiquity-f-.  Their  oracular  responses  were  held 
in  great  veneration  throughout  Greece,  and  it  may  easily  be  conceived 
that  the  comparative  remoteness  of  the  oracle,  its  situation  in  a  moun- 
tainous region,  surrounded  by  forests,  and  the  fountain  of  fire  in  its 
vicinity,  would  afford  many  circumstances  deeply  and  peculiarly 
impressive  to  the  feelings  of  a  superstitious  age.  We  do  not  possess 
many  details  respecting  the  temple  of  Jupiter  at  this  place ;  but  it 
may  be  presumed  that  it  was  large  and  splendid,  and  enriched  by 
numerous  votive  offerings.^ 

The  modem  inquiry  respecting  the  situation  of  Dodona  has  been 
perplexed,  by  the  different  position  assigned  to  it  in  ancient  authors; 
some  placing  the  seat  of  the  oracle  in  Thesprotia,  others  in  Molossia  ; 
others  again  in  the  district  of  Chaonia.     This  difference  is  explained 

*  Herod  lib.  iL  c  54,  55. 

f  TItKim 

HoM.  Odyss.  lib.  xiL  t.  62. 
See  also  Herodotus,  lib.  ii.  c  57;,  the  verses  of  Silius  Italicus,  lib.  iii.  v,  678.,  and  Strabo^ 
lib.  ix  The  speculations  of  Mr.  Bryant  upon  the  connection  of  the  Dodoncean  traditions 
and  worship  with  the  history  of  the  flood  and  the  religious  adoration  paid  to  Noah  under 
the  nune  of  Zeus  or  Jupiter,  are  marked  by  the  accustomed  boldness  and  ingenui^  of  this 
writer.  Whatever  be  thought  of  the  controversy  regarding  the  Apamean  medal,  he  has 
at  least  executed  a  great  work  in  collecting  all  the  scattered  traditions  with  respect  to  the 
dduge ;  and  has  succeeded  in  rendering  it  probable,  that  the  memory  of  this  event  was 
preserved  in  various  names,  ceremonies,  and  superstitions,  as  well  of  the  Grecian  as  of  the 
Egyptian  mythology.  See  Bryant's  Antient  Mythology,  vol.  iii. 
:]:  Polyb.lib.iv.  cap.-7. 
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by  confiidering  the  irregularity  and  irequent  change  in  the  divisions 
of  Epirus,  particularly  in  those  districts  which  border  on  the  chain  of 
Findus.  Strabo  himself  informs  us,  that  Dodona,  which  by  the  more 
ancient  writers  was  placed  in  Thesprotia,  was  afterwards  considered 
as  in  the  country  of  the  Molossi ;  and  the  limits  of  Chaonia  were  too 
vaguely  ascertained,  to  render  it  surprising  tliat  this  region  also  should 
be  mentioned  as  the  seat  of  the  oracle.  The  speculations  of  modem 
travellers  have  in  general  6xed  its  situation  in  the  country  to  the 
north  of  loannina ;  and  by  a  style  of  research,  perhaps  more  minute 
than  reasonable,  any  large  assemblage  of  oaks  in  this  district  has  been 
interpreted  into  a  vestige  of  the  ancient  forest  of  Dodona.  Scrofani, 
an  Italian  traveller  who  visited  loannina,  speaks  of  Dodona  as  one 
or  two  days  journey  north  of  the  city ;  but  in  so  loose  and  uncertain 
a  way,  as  to  afford  no  weight  to  his  opinion.  M.  Barbi^  du  Socage 
has  fixed  Uie  situation  of  the  oracle  at  Protopapas,  a  village  at  some 
distance  to  the  north  of  the  lake  of  loannina ;  and  M.  Pouqufeville 
appears  to  entertain  the  same  general  idea.  I  confess  that  these 
opinions  do  not  appear  to  me  to  be  confirmed  by  any  evidence;  nor 
can  I  regard  as  more  accurate  that  of  a  literary  Greek,  who  places 
Dodona  in  the  country  to  the  east  of  loannina,  and  north  of  the  river 
Kalama.  A  careftil  reference  to  all  the  passages  in  which  it  is  men- 
tioned  by  ancient  writers,  has  led  me  to  believe,  that  its  real  situation 
was  to  the  south  or  south-east  of  loannina,  and  underneath  the  great 
mountain  of  Tzumerka.  This  mountain,  the  position  of  which  has 
already  been  referred  to,  I  consider  to  have  been  the  Tomari|S  of 
antiquity ;  below  which,  according  to  Strabo,  stood  the  temple  of 
Dodona.  The  evidences  of  this  opinion  I  have  bri^y  stated  in  the 
subjoined  note*.     I  have  not  myself  been  in  that  part  of  the  country, 

*  The  drcumstance  of  Dodona  being  successively  incladed  l^  (be  ancients  in  Thes- 
protia and  Molosaia,  points  out  its  situation  near  the  common  boundary  of  these  two 
re^ons,  which  we  know  to  have  been  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Ar6cthu»;  perhaps  at  one  time 
actually  formed  by  this  river.     The  passage  of  Homer,  (Iliad,  ii.  74$).) 
■  I-.-      .  II  jtwHiToAffioi  n  Ilr^^oi, 
Ot  vigt  Aca&wi])'  diw^itfugn  otxi*  fftvro. 
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between  the  river  of  Aita  and  the  Aspropotami,  the  ancient  Acbe- 
lous ;  and  I  am  not  aware  that  there  are  anj  remains  in  this  district 
which  could  be  interpreted  as  the  vestiges  of  the  oracle.  Perhaps, 
indeed,  the  evidence  of  Strabo,  Poljbius,  and  Dion  Cassius  may 
suffice  to  prove,  that  little,  if  any  thing,  can  now  remain  of  the  ancient 
temple  of  Dodona  *.     Nevertheless,  I  consider  it  probable  that  the 


may  be  considered  as  a  fiirther  proof  of  its  podtion  in  or  near  the  valley  of  the  Aractbus, 
if,  as  i^peara  most,  probable,  the  Ferrari  inhabited  the  upper  part  of  this  valley.  Aris- 
totle, in  a  passage  already  quoted,  describes  the  andent  Hellas,  as  "  that  region  vAidi  ts 
about  Dodona  and  the  Aekeiota  "  frtnn  which  it  may  be  inferred  with  probal^i^  dut 
Dodona  was  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Araethus,  and  betwem  that  riv^  and  the  Ache- 
Ions.  The  situatitHi  of  the  great  and  r^narkable  mountain  of  Tzomerka  in  this  particular 
district  is  a  further  confirmation  of  the  <^inion,  as  pointing  out  the  ancient  Tomarui, 
underneath  which,  according  to  Strabo,  stood  the  temple ;  and  around  the  roots  of  which 
were  a  hondred  fountains.  (Hin.  Hist.  Nat.  lib.iv.  c^.t.]  The  epithets  of  WpcfijtM^f  and 
tuwwwrti  which  Homer  and  .^Bschjdus  severalty  ^iply  to  Dodona,  (Prom.  Vinct  v.829.) 
tiioagh  certainly  apfdicable  to  many  other  parts  <^  Etpirus,  yet  unquestionably  well  accord 
with  the  situation  just  pranted  out.  Heaiod  indeed  has  described  Hellopia,  in  th«  extreme 
partof  which  he  says  Dodona  was  built,  as  a  district  woXuAiTo;  qS*  loXxtftM* ;  and  ApoUodorua 
has  spdten  of  the  marshes  surrounding  the  temple ;  but  perhaps  neither  (tf  these  descriptioas, 
admitting  them  to  be  minutely  accurate,  areapplicaUe  totite  character  of  the  valKes  in  the 
mountainous  r^onsc^EpirBS.  I  eamtot  venture  to  se^  a  fnrther  testimony  in  the  fiscsis 
whidi  are  now  so  luxuriant  in  the  valley  of  the  river  Arta,  being  aware  how  little  value 
•uch  an  argument  would  have,  after  a  li^ne  of  more  than  twenty  ogee  &om  the  period  of 
the  ancient  Dodona. 

On  the  whole  then,  though  without  the  evidence  of  actual  observation,  I  am  disposed 
to  believe,  that  Dodona  was  ritoated  in  the  country  betweoi  the  river  of  Arta  «d  the 
Aspropotami,  and  underneath  tlie  mountain  of  Tzumerka.  I  would  not  give  this  cpuwm 
with  perfect  confidoice,  but  I  certainly  think  it  more  probable  than  the  other  situatioDB 
which  have  been  assigned  to  the  oracle. 

The  editors  of  the  French  Strabo  (torn.  iii.  p.  11 6, 117.)  seem  to  agree  with  the 
Suidas  mentioned  by  Strabo,  and  with  cme  of  the  conunentators  upon  HtMuer,  in  thinking 
that  there  was  a  Dodona  in  Thessaly  as  well  as  one  in  Epirus.  Admitting  this  to  be 
proved,  it  does  not  interfere  with  the  question  re^>ecting  the  utuation  of  the  latter.  See 
the  Commentary  of  Eustathius  on  the  second  book  of  the  Iliad. 

*  Fdyb.lib.iT.  c  7.  IHa  Cass.  Fragment.  —  Strabo  (lib.vii.  328.),  after  speaking  of 
the  changes  in,  and  desolation  of  Epiros,  adds,  that  "  the  oracle  of  Dodona  has  disf^ 
peared,  in  like  manner  as  other  things." 
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situation  might  yet  be  ascertained  :  and  I  should  recommend,  as  one 
object  in  directing  the  research,  ihe  fountain  offre,  which  gave  sanctity 
to  the  seat  of  the  oracle.  A  succeeding  part  of  ray  narrative  will 
shew  that  similar  phenomena  of  nature  continue  in  existence,  while 
the  wonders  of  art,  which  were  employed  to  consecrate  them  to  the 
veneration  of  the  ancient  world,  have  long  since  been  consigned  to 
oblivion  and  decay. 


ti  S 
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CHAP.  VIII. 

GREEK    POPULATION     OF    lOANNINA  —  THEIB    COMMEECIAL    HABITS.  —  LITEKA- 

TURE.  —  ACADEMIES  OF  THE  CITT. CONDITION  OF  SOCIETT.  —  OREEK  LADIES. 

—  MASSER  OF   LIVING,   AND   DOMESTIC   ECONOHT. LITERAEY   CHARACTERS 

OP    lOANNINA.  —  PHTSICIANS.  —  PERSON    AND     DRESS     OP    THE    GREEKS. 

ROMAIC    LANGUAGE. 

1HAVE  already  spoken,generaIly  of  the  populationof  loannina;  but, 
as  the  Greek  portion  of  it  is  that  most  interesting  to  the  stranger, 
fcom  the  greater  facility  of  intercourse  with  this  people  and  fpom 
their  superior  cultivation,  I  shall  enter  into  a  fe'w  details  regarding 
the  commerce,  literature,  and  social  customs  of  this  class  of  the 
inhabitants. 

loannioa,  though  an  inland  city,  and  surrounded  by  mountains, 
,  has  long  had  much  commercial  importance ;  and  the  traveller  will  be 
surprized  to  find  here,  merchants  who  have  large  connections,  not 
only  with  the  different  parts  of  Turkey,  but  also  with  Germany, 
Italy,  and  Russia.  The  direct  trafiic,  indeed,  through  loannina  is 
small,  compared  with  that  in  which  the  Greeks  of  the  place  are 
engaged,  through  their  connections  in  foreign  countries.  The  general 
origin  and  nature  of  these  connections  may  be  explained  in  a  few 
words.  The  active  spirit  of  the  Greeks,  deprived  in  great  measure  of 
political  or  national  objects,  has  taken  a  general  direction  towards 
commerce.  But,  fettered  in  this  respect  also,  by  their  condition  on 
the  continent  of  Greece,  they  emigrate  in  considerable  numbers  to 
the  adjacent  countries,  where  their  activity  can  have  more  scope 
in  the  nature  of  the  government.  Some  branches  of  the  migrating 
families,  however,  are  always  left  in  Turkey,  either  from  necessity, 
from  the  possession  of  property  in  the  coxmtry ;  or  from  the  con- 
venience to  both  parties  in  a  commercial  point  of  view.    Thus  by 
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far  the  ^eater  part  of  the  exterior  trade  of  Turkey,  in  the  exchange 
of  commodities*  is  carried  on  by  Greek  houses,  which  have  residents 
at  home,  and  branches  in  various  cities  of  Europe,  inutually  aiding 
each  other ;  and  by  means  of  the  latter,  extending  their  concerns 
much  more  variously  than  could  be.  done  in  Turkey  alone. 

This  description  is  entirely  applicable  to  the  commerce  of 
loannina.  Many  of  the  merchants  here  have  extensive  continental 
connections,  which  are  often  family  ones  likewise.  An  instance  at 
this  time  occurs  to  me  of  a  Greek  family,^  with  which  I  was  intimate, 
vrhere,  of  four  brothers,  one  was  settled  at  loannina,  another  at 
Moscow,  a  third  at  Ccmstantinople,  and  the  fourth  in  some  part  of 
Germany ;  all  connected  together  in  their  concerns.  Many  other 
examples  of  the  same  kind  incidentally  came  to  my  knowledge.  A 
circumstance  toiding  to  maintain  this  foreign  relation,  besides  the 
interests  which  are  often  answered  by  it,  is  the  system  of  Ali  Pasha, 
never  to  allow  a  &miiy  to  quit  his  territory,  unless  leaving  b^ind 
some  principal  members  of  it,  and  their  property  also,  to  be  r&- 
sponsible  for  their  final  return.  This  method  of  preventing  emi- 
gration has  the  effect  of  retaining  in  loannina  branches  of  all  the 
ancient  families  of  the  place,  and  thereby  of  keeping  up  commercial 
ccMmections,  which  otherwise  might  be  transferred  elsewhere. 

Most  of  the  merchants  here  are  men  who  have  traveled  much  in 
£urope,  are  well  instructed  in  European  habits,  and  speak  several 
of  the  continental  languages.  Their  principal  connections'  are  with 
Germany  and  Russia,  an  intercourse  which  has  been  maintained  for 
a  long  period.  The  port  of  Trieste  has  gen^^ly  been  a  great 
channel  of  Gredc  trade,  and  many  Greek  houses  are  established 
tfaerej  with  relation  to  cAher  houses  in  Vienna,  I>ipsic,  and  various 
places  in  the  interior  of  Germany.  The  connection  with  Russia 
depends  partly  upon  the  relative  situation  of  Greece;  in  some  degree 
pa'haps  on  the  similarity  of  religion,  and  the  political  relation  \irhich 
Russia  has  had  at  times  with  this  people.  The  principal  branches 
of  several  loannina  houses  resided  at  Moscow  previously  to  the 
destruction  of  that  capital,  and  probably  have  since  renamed  their 
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aitmdoH.  A  large  amount  of  Greek  property  was  lodged  in  the 
bade  diere,  iocluding  tiie  funds  of  several  pubUc  institutions,  scbooli^ 
&C.  A¥e  yreee  in  Zoanninn  at  the  time  the  news  of  the  burning  of 
Moscow  arrived;  and  living  chiefly  among  mercfaaats,  could  judge 
of  the  great  sensation  this  event  excited  among  them.  The  losses 
sustained  by  some  individuals  in  the  destruction  of  dieir  magazines 
were  very  great;  and  loannes  Mda,  the  young  Greek  already 
mentioned,  estimated  his  at  some  thousand  pounds.  I  had  the 
satis&cdon  of  afterwards  l^rnang  t^t  it  was  less  than  he  at  first 
supposed. 

A  consideTaUe  part  of  the  cottons  and  cotton  yarns  of  Hiessaly, 
as  well  as  the  coarse  woollen  manuiactures  of  the  country,  Imve 
^nerally  been  transmitted  through  loannina  for  exportation  to  Italy 
imd  Germany.  Of  late  years,  owing  to  the  impediments  to  trade 
on  this  side,  a  larg»  proportion  of  these  cottons  has  been  forwarded 
by  overland  carri^e,  from  Salontca  and  other  {daces. 

Albania,  and  die  neighbonring  districts,  are  in  great  measure 
supplied  with  articles  of  commercial  demand  through  the  merchants 
of  loannioa ;  this  city  therefore  forming  a  dep6t  of  much  importance 
in  the  country.  The  commerce,  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  popu- 
lation, is  of  course  of  a  very  miscellaneous  kind.  Each  merdiaat 
pursues  his  trade  in  a  variety  i^  articles,  which  he  obtains  through 
his  connections  in  Germany  and  Italy ;  or  latterly,  to  a  greats  extent 
periif^  from  the  island  of  Malta.  The  nature  of  these  imports  I  have 
detailed  in  speaking  of  the  commerce  of  the  gulph  of  Arta,  which 
is  in  fact  intermediate  to  that  of  loannina.  Hiere  is  a  sort  of  feir 
h^  in  the  neighbouriiood  of  the  city  every  autumn,  which  collects 
many  people  frmn  the  different,  districts  of  the  coudtry ;  and  here  Uie 
various  imp<Hted  goods,  which  pa^  throng  the  merchants  of 
loannina,  are  disposed  of  in  retail  to  a  large  amount 

The  general  export  trade  of  Albania,  con»sting  of  ^ain,  timbo*, 
tobacco,  wool,  oil,  8cc.,  is  conducted  in  part  by  the  loannina  mer- 
cbante,  in  connectitHi  with  thar  import  trade.  Of  grain  the  Vizier 
himself  is  die  great  monopolist  for  exportation.    The  plains,  adjoin- 
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hig  the  city,  are  rich  in  their  produce  of  vbeat  and  maize,  which  are 
sent  down  to  be  shipped  at  Salaonu  The  tobacco  grown  in  this 
and  odier  districts  further  to  the  north,  is  chiefly  o^ected  at 
loannina  for  export,  and  both  in  quantity  and  quality  forms  a  com- 
mercial article  of  some  value. 

The  Greeks  of  loannina  are  celebrated  among  their  countrymen 
for  their  literary  habits,  and  unquestionably  merit  the  repute  they 
have  obtained  irom  this  sonrce.  The  literature  of  the  place  is 
intimately  connected  with,  and  depending  upon  its  commercial 
character.  The  wealth  acquired  by  many  of  the  inhabitants  gives 
them  the  means  of  adopting  such  pursuits  themselves,  or  encoivaging 
thera  in  others.  Their  connections  in  Gennany  and  Italy,  and 
frequent  residence  in  these  countries,  tend  further  to  create  habits  of 
this  kind,  and  at  the  same  time  furnish  those  materials  for  literary 
progress,  which  would  be  wanting  in  their  own  country.  At  the 
present  time,  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  modem  Greeh  publicatifms  are 
translations  of  European  works ;  and  whatever  may  be  said  of  the 
powers  of  undirected  genius,  it  is  certainly  better  that  for  some  time 
it  should  continue  to  be  so.  Such  transitions  are  often  both  sug- 
gested and  executed  abroad,  and  the  presses  at  Venice,  Vienna. 
Zjeipsic,  Moscow,  and  Paris,  are  all  made  subservient  to  the  active 
industry  of  these  people  in  forwarding  the  literature  of  th^r  country* 
The  extensive  traffic  of  the  Greeks  of  loannina  is  further  a  means 
of  rendering  this  city  a  sort  of  mart  for  books,  which  are  brou^t 
hither  from  the  continent  wheil  fuinted  ;  and  from  this  point  difiused 
over  other  parts  of  Greece.  At  the  dogana  of  Arta,  I  have  seesi 
num^'ous  packages  of  books  on  their  way  to  loannina,  and  in  the 
city  itself  there  are  several  shops,  which  have  long  been  known  for 
their  extensive  dealings  in  this  branch  of  business. 

There  are  two  academies  in  the  city  ;  at  which,  in  sequel  to  each 
other,  the  greater  part  of  the  young  Greeks  at.  loannina  are  in- 
structed. The  Gymnasium,  if  such  it  may  be  called,  of  Athanasius 
Psalida,  ranks  as  the  first  of  these ;  and  has  acquired  some  repu- 
tation fVom  the  character  of  the  master  hhnself,  who  is  c<Hisidered  aa 
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one  of  the  chiefe  of  the  literature  of  modern  Greece.  It  is  true  that 
there  are  others  who  have  written  more ;  but  Psalida  has  travelled 
much,  is  master  of  many  languages,  a  good  classical  scholar,  a  sharp- 
sighted  critic,  a  poet,  and  versed  besides  in  various  parts  of  the  liter- 
ature and  science  of  European  nations.  His  only  avowed  work,  as 
far  as  I  know,  is  one  intitled,  "  True  Happinestf  or  the  Bam  of  all 
Religious  Worship  *"  in  which  a  general  tone  of  sceptical  opinion  is 
the  predominant  feature.  He  is  the  author  also,  but  anonymously,  of 
a  singular  compound  of  prose  and  poetry,  called  'E^iijot  AvoTtXtc-ftaTat 
printed  at  Vienna  in  1792  ;  and  probably  may  have  partaken  in 
other  works  with  which  I  am  unacquainted.  The  funds  of  the  acar< 
demy  which  Psalida  superintends,  are  lodged  in  the  bank  of  Mos- 
cow. He  has  a  great  number  of  public  pupils,  whom  he  instructs  not 
only  in  the  languages,  but  also  in  history,  geography,  and  various 
branches  of  general  philosophy.  He  has  one  or  two  assistants  in  his 
labours ;  but  it  is  the  reputation  of  his  own  name  which  maintains 
the  character  of  the  school. 

The  other  academy  of  loannina  is  one  of  lower  stamp,  and  de- 
voted to  a  younger  class  of  .scholars.  It  is  conducted  at  present  by 
an  elderly  Greek,  of  the  name  of  Valano,  very  respectable  and  indus- 
trious, but  with  less  learning  than  Psalida.  The  fethw  of  Valano, 
who  preceded  him  in  this  office,  is  the  author  of  <me  or  two  mathe- 
matical works  of  some  eminence  in  the  country.  The  school  is  sup- 
ported in  great  ptui;  by  the  noble  benefactions  of  Uie  Zosimades,  one 
of  the  greatest  and  most  wealthy  of  the  modern  Greek  taroilies.  Two 
of  the  brothers  of  Zosima  are  resident  in  Italy,  a  third  in  Russia.  I 
have  leamt  that  the  sums  they  annually  transmit  to  loannina,  in  the 
form  of  books,  of  funds  for  the  school,  and  of  other  liioury  bene- 
factions, do  not  fall  short  of  20,000  piastres.  This  is  a  splendid 
instance  of  genuine  and  well-directed  patriotism.-f* 

-f  Many  other  inataoces  might  be  cited  (^  the  generous  and  intdligent  spirit  of  the 
Zoum^des. '  Various  bpdu  have^been  published  and  circulated  at  thdr  exjpanci  ior  the  uw 
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Among  the  principal  Greek  femilies  of  loannina,  there  are  some 
which  have  no  immediate  connectiiHi  with  trade,  but  live  upon  the 
property  they  inherit  from  their  ancestors,  or  what  has  been  more 
recently  derived  from  commerce.  This  was  the  case  with  our  host 
MetzoUf  who  has  an  independent  property,  chiefly  in  land,  amount- 
ing in  English  money  to  about  1,000/.  aryear.  Even  without  the 
exteriiH'  of  an  aristrocracy,  family  antiquity  and  connections  have  a 
good  deal  of  weight  here,  and  procure  respect  independently  of  mere 
wealth. 

The  manner  of  living  among  the  Greeks  of  loannina  is  on  the 
whole  yery  unifcH'm.  and  rendered  more  so  than  it  might  otherwise  be, 
by  the  political  pressure  under  which  they  all  bend.  Though  the  same  . 
circumstance  has  its  effect  in  limiting  the  extent  and  enjoyments  of 
society,  yet  it  must  be  allowed  that  in  this  city  there  is  much 
social  intercourse  of  a  pleasant  kind,  at  least  equal  in  its  merits  to 
any  that  I  have  found  in  Spain,  Portugal,  or  Sicily ;  and  superior 
certainly  to  what  will  be  met  with  elsewhere  in  Greece.  The  vivacity 
of  the  Greeks  always  gives  character  to  their  society ;  and  in  loannina 
this  is  aided  by  the  intelligence  and  acquirements  they  h&ve  derived 
from  European  intercourse.  There  will  be  found .  ho^  howeVer,  as' 
in  other  parts  of  Greece,  a  great  disparity  in  this  respect  b^^een 
the  sexes,. which  indeed  may  be  easily  ex^^ined  by  the  rdative 
circumstances  of  each.  Even  in  the  ancient  times  of  the  country, 
this  disparity  appears  to  have  existed ;  and  it  is  not  surprizing 
th&t  it  should  have  been  maintained  or  increased  by  the  influence 
of  Turkish  usages,  operating  upon  a  subjected  people.  The  Grecian 
females  of  the  higher  class  can  scarcely  be  said  to  receive  any 
education,  except  such    as    may  casually  be  derived  from    their 


of  dte  Greeks.  I>urmg  the  last  few  years  they  have  supported  in  this  way  the  important 
work  of  Korai,  culled  the  Hdl^c  Library  (BiSAiadi)xi)  'Ex^ijmxi]),  <^  which  sereral  volumes 
have  already  been  puUiahed  at  Paris,  containing  the  woriis  of  Isocratet,  Plutarch,  .^an, 
PolyaetUH,  Mtopt  ^ 
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domestic  associates  of  the  other  sex.  They  have  none  t^  the  adviin- 
tages  ytfach  the  men  obtain  from  travel  but  are  secluded  in  great 
measure  fi^m  admixture  with  the  world,  and  iddom  leave  the  gal- 
leries or  apartmetits  of  their  own  houses,  but  ithea  going  to  attend 
the  services  of  the  dhtifch,  6t  to  enjoy  the  luxury-  of  the  warm  baths. 
Custom  has  gone  yet  briber,  in  denying  to  a  betrothed  couple  the 
privilege  of  seeing  each  other  till  the  moment  of  marriage,  —  a  usage 
whidi  may  be  supped  peculiarly  ipjurious  to  the  female  party; 
and  which,  though  often  infringed  upon,  yet,  generally  speaking, 
is  maintEuned  with  strictness  by  all  the  orthodox  Greek  fomilies.  I 
hare  known  an  instance  where  an  excellent  young  man,  who  had 
travelled  much  and  gained  miany  accomplishmenta,  was  ardently 
desirous  of  seeing  and  'instructing  hirasdf  the  young  girl  to  whom 
'  he  was  betrothed  irom  family  considerations.  The  thiiig,  however, 
was  impossible.  Her  family  warmly  opposed  the  desire ;  and  ^e 
moment  the  lover  was  known  to  be  approaching  the  house,  she  was 
hurried  away  to  an  apartment  where  she  might  be  secluded  irom  his 
sight.  In  another  instance  I  was  present  at  a  Grcdi  marriage,  where 
the  bride  at>d  bridegroom  had  actually  never  met  before.  The  lady 
indeed  "  thought  she  had  seen  he^  husband  once  in  the  church,  but 
was  not  certain  if  it  were  really  the  same  pCTson." 

The  Greece  women  are  married  when  Tery  young,  a  circumstance 
vhich  fimher  intercepts  any  thing  like  education  in  early  life.  I 
have  known  girls  betrothed  when  not  m<»«  than  ten  or  elev^i ; 
and  they  are  frequently  married  at  the  age  of  thirteen  or  fourteen. 
In  these  countries,  as  is  well  known,  human  life  is  some  steps  before- 
hand in  its  progress  to  maturity ;  is  earlier  also  in  the  commencement 
of  decay.  Little  cause  have  we  to  envy  a  climate  which  shortens  the 
bloom'of  youth,  and  the  beauty  of  adult  age ;  takes  from  the  period  of 
mental  education,  and  thereby  renders  the  long  latter  stage  of  life 
more  burdensome  in  itsdf,  apd  less  graceful  and  di^ificd  in  the  eyes 
of  others.  The  dependence  and  infisriority  of  wcwnen  in  the  East, 
whatever  are  its  other  causes,  may  certiunly  be  'attributed  in  great 
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part  to  that  difierent  proportioa.in  the  stages  of  life»  which  makes 
th^n  for  a  few  years  the  play-thing?  o£  man,  afterwards  the  subjects 
of  his  contempt  and  disregard. 

The  effect  of  these  circmnstances  is  distinctly  marked  in  the  Greek 
women,  notwitbstaoding  a  grace,  or  ev^i  refinement  of  manner, 
which  gives  for  the  time  a  sanction  to  the  want  of  other  accomplish* 
ments.  Their  conversation,  though  generally  lively,  yet  is  deficient 
in  variety ;  they  read  btU  little,  and  are  affected  with  many  super- 
stitious fedings  and  practices.  There  is  an  air  of  indolence  in  the 
carriage  of  a  Greek  lady,  which,  though  alluring  perhaps  to  the 
stranger  firom  altitude,  dress,  and  a  reference  to  oriental  custom, 
wmild  soon  lose  its  charm  in  the  iatigue  of  uniforinity.  All  themove* 
ments  are  slow  and  languid,  and  the  occupations  which  occur  are 
performed  witli  a  sort  of  listlessness,  that  seems  ever  paaang  again 
into  a  state  of  inaction.  Yet  it  must  be  allowed,  that  there  is  in  these 
women  a  feminine  sc^ness  of  manna*,  which  wins  admiratioo ;  as 
there  is  also  in  their  habit  and  style  of  dress,  something  which  gains 
upon  the  fancy,  in  its  re^tion  to  the  costume  and  magnificence  of  the' 
East.  Their  address  is  usually  graceiiil  and  engaging ;  and  both  iu 
the  cowse  of  medical  practice  and  othepwite,  I  have  met  with  Greek 
females  of  the  higher  class  at  loannina,  whose  propriety,  of  demeanour 
might  have  fitted  them  for  most  European  circles. 

Rcfp'essed,  however,  by  the  customs  and  necessities  already  alluded 
to,  they  take  little  more  than  an  inactive  or  negative  part  in  societyi 
Though  not  secluded  from  intercourse  with  tjie  men  who  visit  their 
houses,  whether  Greeks  or  foreigners,  they  seldom  exchange  v^ts 
with  other  families,  or  partake  in  any  common  social  amusemoita. 
Their  female  friends  they  chiefly  see  when  at  the  baths ;  and  Uiis  pro- 
bably forms  an  inducement  to  pasa  more  time  there  than  is  desireable 
for  heakh,  or  even  for  po-sonal  beauty,  which  suffais  materially  in 
most  instances  from  the  general  rdaxation  of  habit  thus  brought  on. 
At  home  they  are  occupied  in  the  general  direction  of  their  domestic 
concerns,  a  task  rendered  little  laborious  from  the  greater  simplicity 
which  belongs  to  the  Gre^  mailner  of  living,  as  well  as  from  the 
X  3 
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numerous  female  domestics  attached  to  a  Greek  £unily.  In  •  the 
number  of  female  attendants,  and  also  in  the  familiarity  they  main- 
tain with  their  mistresses,  may  be  recognized  a  feature  of  tJie  customs 
of  ancient  Greece,  as  we  have  them  from  the  dramatic  and  otiier 
writers,  'fhe  nurse,  in  particular,  always  forms  a  principal,  person 
in  the  household;  and  obtains  a  veneration  from  the  femily,  which 
likewise  belonged  to  the  ancient  customs  of  the  country.  The 
Greek  lady,  with  some  of  those  servants  in  her  train,  may  be  seen 
at  jtimes  walking  up  and  down  the  shaded  galleries  of  the  bouse ;  her 
most  frequent  occupation  that  of  twisting  silk  thread ;  her  move- 
ment taking  an  air  of  indolence  from  the  dra^ng  walk  which  is 
rendered  necessary  by  the  loose  slippers  she  wears.  At  other  times, 
her  slippers  thrown  off,  she  Is  seen  reclining,  in  the  mann^  of  the 
country,  on  the  couches  of  an  inner  apartment ;  the  rich  and  ample 
drapery  of  her  dress  flowing  loosely  around ;  ho-  common  employ- 
ment, if  she  has  any,  the  working  of  embroidery,  or  twisting  of  silk 
thread.  Here  she  generally  receives  any  visitors  who  may  arrive, 
the  master  of  the  house  at  the  same  time  smoking  with  his  ffiends  on 
the  adjoining  couches. 

The  traveller  who  merely  resides  at  Athens  may  object  to  this  pic- 
ture of  the  Grecian  women,  as  exhibiting  greater  social  restraint  than 
that  to  which  they  are  actually  exposed.  But  it  must  be  remarked, 
that  in  Athens  their  situation  is  somewhat  peculiar,  owing  in  part  to 
the  predominaDce  of  the  Greeks  over  the  Turks  in  this  city ;  still  more 
to  the  frequent  intercourse  with  European  travellers  who  visit,  or  are 
resident  in  the  place.  The  situation  of  the  Atheniad  females  is  one  of 
greater  freedom  ;  and  they  indulge  in  various  forms  of  amusement, 
which  are  almost  unknown  in  the  more  rigid  society  of  loannina. 

A  slight  sketch  of  the  manner  in  which  we  lived,  during  our  resi- 
dence in  the  latter  place,  may  afford  the  reader  a  better  idea  of  the 
domestic  and  social  usages  of  the  modern  Greeks,  than  could  be 
given  by  any  general  remarks  on  this  subject.  Our  host  has  already 
been  mentioned  as  a  man  of  independent  property,  and  ancient 
family.    Though  seemingly  fortunate,  however,  in  external  condition. 
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a  cast  of  melancholy  had  been  giren  to  a  mind  naturally  gentle  and 
timid,  by  various  occurrences  of  life.  His  iather  had  been  killed  by 
thebands  of  aTurk ;  he  himself  at  one  time  had  felt  his  life  in  danger^ 
and  there  was  obviously  a  sense  of  constant  apprehension  hanging 
upon  his  spirits,  less  perhaps  for  his  own,  than  .for  the  safety  of  his 
iamily.  I  speak  it  from  the  experience  of  much  intercourse  with 
him,  when  I  say  that  I  hare  seldom  known  so  generous  and  aflec- 
tionate  a  temper,  or  one  that  bore  with  such  meekness  the  burden 
diat  weighed  upon^his  mind.  His  wife,  with  more  viracity  and 
much  beauty,  had  the  same  excellent  quahties  of  heart,  and  their 
domestic  relations  were  evidently  of  the  most  exemplary  kind.  Their 
iamily  consisted  of  two  sons,  two  daughters,  and  an  elderly  Hady 
nearly  related  to  our  host.  The  eldest  daughter,  at  this  time  eleven 
y^irs  old,  was  a  pretty  and  engaging  girl ;  the  boys,  Alexius  and 
Stephanos,  still  younger,  and  the  most  perfect  models  of  juvenile 
beauty  I  ever  recollect  to  have  seen ;  the  Grecian  style  of  counten- 
ance already  formed  in  both,  and  set  off  by  the  open  forehead,  and 
by  the  long  hair  flowing  down  behind  from  under  the  small  red  cap, 
which  is  worn  cm  the  top  of  the  head.  This  custom  of  shaving  the 
hair  from  tKe  forehead  has  been  noticed  as  common  among  all  the 
Albanian  soldiers,  and  it  is  in  &ct  general  with  every  class  throughout 
this  country.  It  may,  I  believe,  be  recogniaed  as  the  remnant  of  a 
usage  which  was  not  unknown  in  the  ancient  times  of  Greece.* 

The  habitation  of  our  host  resembled  those  which  are  common  in 
the  country.  Externally  to  the  street,  nothing  is  seen  but  a  high 
stone  wall,  with  the  summit  of  a  small  part  of  the  inner  building. 
Large  double  gates  conduct  you  into  an  outer  area,  from  which  you 
pass  through  other  gates  into  an  inner  square,  surrounded  on  three 
sides  by  the  buildings  of  the  house.    The  basement  story  is  con- 


*  I^utarcli  (in  viu  Thes.)  speaks  o?  Theseus  as  shaving  the  fore-part  o£  his  head,  to 
offer  the  h^r  at  Delphi ;  and  Homer  gives  to  the  Abantes  of  Eubcea  the  epithet  of 
min  xofwav7(f,  which,  as  a  description,  accurately  applies  to  tbe  Albanian  of  these  times. 
U.  lib.iL  V.  54a. 
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8txu<Hed  of  Stone,  the  upper  part  of  the  structure  almost  entirriy  of 
wood.  A  broad  galla^^  passes  along  tro  sides  <tf  the  area,  open  in 
JVoBt,  and  shaded  ov^*head  by  the  roof  of  the  building.  To  this 
.  gallery  you  ascend  by  a  flight  of  stairs;  the  doors  which  c<mduct  to 
the  difierent  living  ro(»ns  of  the  house  all  going  from  it.  In  this 
country  it  is  uncommon,  except  with  the  lower  classes,  to  live  upon 
the  ground-floor,  whidi  is  therefore  gaierally  occupied  as  out-build> 
ings ;  the  first  floor  being  that  always  inhal^bed  by  the  &mily.  Id 
the  house  of  our  host  there  were  four  or  five  whidi  mi^  be  calted 
living  rooms,  iiimisfaed  with  couches,  carpets,  and  looking-glasses, 
which,  with  the  decorations  of  the  ceiling  and  walls,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  almost  the  atdy  appendages  to  a  Grecian  ajpartment.  The 
principal  room  (or  what  with  us  would  be  the  drawing-ioom)  was 
large,  lofty,  and  decorated  with  mudb  richnesft.  Its  hei^t  was  aufiU 
dent  for  a  double  row  of  windows  along  three  sides  of  ikte  apart- 
ment ;  all  these  windows,  howevo',  b^ng  small,  and  so  situated  as 
merely  to  admit  light,  without  allowing  any  external  view.  The 
ceiling  was  profusely  ornamented  wiUi  painting  aod  gilding  i^xmi 
carved  wood,  the  walls  divided  into  pannels,  and  decorated  in  the 
same  way  with  the  addition  of  several  pier-glasses.  A  couch  or 
divan,  like  those  described  in  the  Seraglio,  passed  along  three  sides 
of  the  apartment,  and  superseded  equally  the  use  of  chairs  amd  taUes, 
which  are  but  rardy  found  in  a  Greek  house. 

The  dining-room  was  ^so  large,  but  ftimished  with  less  decoiation, 
and  the  same  with  the  other  living  apartments.  The  kitchen  and 
servants'  rooms  were  connected  by  a  passage  with  the  great  gallery ; 
but  this  gallery  itself  formed  a  privileged  place  to  all  the  members  of 
the  family,  and  it  was  seldom  that  some  of  the  domestics  might  not 
be  seen  here  partaking  in  the  sports  of  the  children,  and  using  a  &mi- 
Uarity  with  their  superiors,  which  is  sufficiently  common  in  the  south 
of  Europe,  but  very  unusual  in  England.  Bed-chambers  are  not  to 
be  sought  for  in  Greek  or  Turkish  habitations.  The  sofas  of  thdr 
bving  apartments  are  the  place  of  nightly  repose  with  the  higher 
classes  ;  the  floor  with  those  of  inferior  rank.    Upon  the  so&s  are 
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spttmd  their  cotton  or  woollen  mattrtisses,  cottcm  sheets,  sometunes 
with  worked  mo^n  trimmings,  and  ornamented  quite.  Neither  men^ 
nor  women  take  off  more  than  a  small  part  of  thar  dress ;  and  the' 
lower  classes  seldom  make  any  change  whatever  before  throwing 
themselves-  down  among  the  coarse  woollas  cloaks  which  form  their 
nighliy  coving:  In  this  point,  the  Oriental  customs  are  greaUy 
mbre  simple  thiui  those  of  civiHaed  Europe. 

llie  separate  comn^nnicatioa  of  the  rooms  with  an  op^i  galleiy 
renders  the  Gre^  houses  very  cold  in  winter,  of  which  I  had  reason 
to  be  convinced  during  both  my  residences  at  loannina.  The  higher 
class  of  Greeks  seldom  useany  other  means  of  artificial  warmth  tfaaa 
a  bmzi^  of  charcoal  placed  in  the  middle  Of  the  apartment,  trusting 
tothdr  pdisste  and  thick  dothing  for  the  rest.'  Sometimes  the  brazier 
is  set  imder  a  table,  covered  'wMi  a  thick  rug  cloth,  which  falls  down 
neariy  to  the  f)o(»-.  The  heat  is  dnis  confined,  and  the  feet  of  those 
sitting  round  the  table,  acquire  soon  an  agreeable  wannth,  whibh  is 
difiused  to  the  rest  of  the  body. 

The  family  of  Metzou  generally  rose  b^bre  eight  o'clock.  '  Their 
breakfast  consisted  simply  of  one  or  two  cups  <^  ooffee,  served  up 
with  a  salver  of  sweet-mefM:s,  but  wt&out  any  more  substantial  food; 
In  consideration  to  our  gross^tnornihg  appetites,  bread,  honey,- and 
rice  milk  were  added  to  the  repast  which  was  set  before  us.  Our 
host,  who  was  always  addressed  with  the  epithet  of  Affendi  by  his 
children  and  domestics,  passed  much  of  the  laomifig  in  smoking,  in 
Walking  up  and  down  the  gallery,  ^x  in  talking  with  his  friaids  who 
called  upon  him.  Not  being^gagedin  comiherce,  And  influenced 
p6rhaps  by  his  natural  timidity,  he  rarely  quitted  the  house ;  and  I 
do  not  recollect  to  have  seen  him  more  than  five  or  six  times  beyond 
the  gates  of  the  area  of  his  dwelling.  His  Iftdy  meanwhile  was 
engaged  either  in  directing  her  household  affairs,  in  working  em- 
broidery, or  in  weaving  silk  thread.  The  boys  were  occupied  during 
a  part  of  the  morning  in  learning  to  read  and  write  the  Romaic  .with 
a  young  man  who  officiated  as  pedagogue ;  the  mode  of  instruction 
not  differing  much  from  that  common  elsewhere. 
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The  dioner  hour  of  the  family  was  usually  between  twelve  and  one, 
but  from  compliance  to  us,  they  delayed  it  till  two  o'clock.  Sum- 
niMied  to  the  dining-room,  a  female  domestic,  in  the  usage  of  the 
East,  presented  to  each  person  in  succ^sion  a  large  bason  with  soap, 
and  poured  tepid  water  upon  the  hands  from  a  iM'axen  ewer.  'Diis 
finished,  we  seated  ourselves  at  the  table,  whidi  was  simply  a  circular 
pewter  tray,  still  called  Trapeza,  placed  upon  a  stool,  and  without 
cloth  or  other  appendage.  The  dinner  consisted  generally  of  ten  or 
twelve  dishes,  presented  singly  at  the  table  by  an  Albanian  servant, 
clad  in  his  national  costume.  The  dishes  afforded  some,  though  not 
great  variety  ;  and  the  enumeration  of  those  at  one  dinner  may  suffice 
as  a  general  example  <^  the  ctxnmcHi  style  of  this  repast  in  a  Gredc 
lamily  of  the  hi^ier  class  :  —  First,  a  dish  of  b(Hled  rice  flavoured 
with  lemon  juice;  then  a  plate  of  mutton  bcnled  to  rags;  anoth^ 
{^te  of  mutton  cooked  with  spinach  or  onions,  and  rich  sauces ;  a 
Turkish  dish  composed  of  force  meat  with  v^etables,  made  into  balls ; 
another  Turkish  dish,  which  appears  as  a  large  flat  cake,,  the  outside 
of  a  rich  and  greasy  paste,  the  inside  composed  of  eggs,  v^tables, 
with  a  small  quantity  of  meat :  following  this,  a  plate  of  bcdced 
mutton,  with  raisins  and  almonds,  boiled  rit^  with  oil,  cHnelet  balls, 
a  dish  of  thin  cakes  made  of  flour,  eggs,  and  honey ;  ch'  sometimes  In 
heu  of  these,  small  cakes  made  of  flour,  ooffee,  and  e^s ;  and  the 
repast  finished  by.  a  desert  of  grapes,  raisins,  and  chesnuts.  But  for 
the  presence  of  strangers,  the  ^unily  would  have  eat  in  common  from 
the  dishes  successively  brought  to  the  table ;  and  even  with  separate 
plates  before  them,  this  was  firequently  done.  The  thin  wine  of  the 
country  was  drunk  during  the  repast ;  but  neither  in  eating  or 
drinking  is  it  common  for  the  Greeks  to  indulge  in  excess. 

The  dinner  tray  removed,  the  basin  and  ewer  were  again  carried 
round,  —  a  practice  which  is  sddom  ^Knitted  even  among  the  inferior 
classes  in  this  country.  After  an  interval  of  a  few  minutes,  a  glass  of 
liquor  and  cofiee  was  handed  to  us,  and  a  Turkish  pipe  presented  to 
any  one  who  desired  it.  In  summer  a  short  duta  is  generally  taken 
at  this  hour,  but  now  it  was  not  considered  necessary,     After  passing 
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an  hour  or  two  on  the  cxwchee  of  tbe  apartment,  some  visitors  generallr 
arrired,  and  the  family  moved  to  the  larger  room  before  (kscribed: 
These  visitors  were  Greeks  of  the  city,  some  of  them  relations,  others 
friends  of  the  family,  who  did  not  coBoe  on  formal  invitation,  but  in 
an  unreserved  way,  to  paas  some  part  of  the  evening  in  conversation. 
This  mode  of  society  ia  common  in  loannina,  and,  but  that  the  women 
take  little  pert  in  it,  might  be  considered  extremely  pleasant  When 
a  visitor  enters  the  apartment  he  salutes,  and  is  sainted,  by  the  right 
hand  placed  on  the  heart,  a  method  of  address  at  once  simple  and 
dignified.  Seated  on  the  couch,  sweetmeats,  coffee,  and  a  pipe 
are  presented  to  him ;  and  these  form  in  fiict  the  only  requisitions  of 
the  visiton  from  their  hosts.  The  Greeks  are  scarcely  less  fond  of 
smoking  than  the  Tnrks :  the  ohUouki,  or  kwg  Turkish  pipe,  is 
indispensable  as  one  of  their  daily  luxuries ;  and  afanost  every  indivi- 
dual  carries  about  with  hiin  a  smaU  bag  of  tobacco,  from  which  to 
draw  its  supplies.  It  mutt  be  noticed  that  the  Turkish  tobacco  in 
general,  and  particularly  that  of  Syria,  is  much  lens  harsh  than  the 
American,  pniiwbly  leas  narcotic  also ;  and  in  this,  at  well  as  in  the 
greater  elepnce  and  comfort  of  the  pipe,  there  are  motives  to  the 
usage  of  smoking  whidi  we  do  not  in  England  equally  possess. 

This  evening  sodety  at  the  house  of  our  host  was  a  source  bodt 
of  pleasure  and  information  to  us.  The  lively  and  social  temper  of 
the  Greeks,  and  their  eagerness  for  inlercourse  with  European 
travellers,  brought  a  great  number  to  see  us,  and  we  formed  acquaint- 
ance here  with  many  of  the  principal  merchants,  and  most  of  the 
literary  characters  of  the  city.  At  the  head  of  the  latler  class  was 
Atbanasius  Fsalida,  the  master  of  the  academy  of  loannina.  Hie 
writings  and  repute  of  this  Greek  have  before  been  mentioned,  and 
he  does  not  allow  his  talents  to  be  hidden  from  those  around  him. 
In  Latin,  Greek,  French,  Itahan,  German,  or  Russ,  he  is  continually  . 
pouring  outadoodof  converaation  on  every  topic  that  can  come  before 
him,  but  with  an  obvious  predilection  for  such  topics  as  have  relation 
to  thfr  arts,  the  literature,  and  the  glory  of  his  own  country,  which 
he  never  feils  to  identify  with  the  ancient  Greece.     His  bias  on  this 
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point  is  openly,  and  at  once  displayed.  Scarcely  had  I  been  fire 
minutes  with  him  before  he  began  to  complain  of  the  ingratitude  of 
£ur(^»ean  nations,  in  not  repaying  to  the  Gre^s  of  this  day  the' 
benefits  they  had  derived  from  their  ancestors.  "  What  should  we 
have  been  but  for  the  arts,  the  instruction,  the  example  of  the 
Grecian  worthies  ?  The  modem  descendants  of  these  men  had  the' 
same  capacity  for  becoming  great,  and  opportunity  and  some  sUghi 
aid  alone  were  wanting  to  enable  them  to  shew  their  qualities,  and 
to  take  their  place  among  nations.  It  might  happen  (and  he  spoke 
this  with  some  sarcastic  asperity)  that  they  should  one  day  come 
to  reclaim  what  had  been  plundered  from  them  <^  their  uicient 
treasures."  TTiis  topic  of  the  ingratitude  of  civilized  Europe  towards 
their  country  is  a  &vourite  one  with  every  Greek,  and  they  dwdl 
upon  it  even  to  tediousness  with  every  stranger  who  will  afibrd  his 
ear  to  them.  Notwithstanding  their  political  degradation,  thae  is  a 
high  tone  of  national  vanity  among  the  Greeks;  in  part  that  oi 
ancestry,  partly  -derived  from  a  sense  of  their  own  active  talent  and 
intellectual  superiority  to  the  Turks  who  surround  theaa.  In  conver- 
sation they  are  inclined  to  be  sent^itious  and  argumentative.  They 
have  a  number  of  proverbs  in  their  language,  many  of  them  pointed 
and  wdl  ccMiceived,  and  these  they  are  much  in  the  habit  of  *  using. 
The  ambition  of  shewing  thanselves  enhghtened  and  free  from 
prejudice  is  very  common ;  and  to  this  cause  in  part,  but  suU  more 
to  the  sup^Btitious  ohservances  with  which  their  naticmal  religion 
abounds,  may  J>e  attributed  the  fr^uent  scepticism  that  j^evails 
anwng  the  Uterary  class  of  the  modem  Greeks.  Psalida  has  con^ 
siderable  information  in  modem  science,  which  he  has  acquired  in 
Germany  and  elsewhere ;  but  his  mind  seems  more  engaged  by  those 
studies  which  savour  a  Uttle  of  the  ancient  philosophy  (^  the  schools. 
He  has  a  laudable  zeal  for  the  progress  of  modem  Greek  literature,  and 
much  enthusiasm  for  the  poetry  of  this  language.     I  have  heard  him 


*  T  have  in  my  poaBesuou  a  liat  of  more  tban  140  d"  these  pcoverba.. 
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^recile  and  expound  fbr  an  hour  together  the  Lyric  versefi  of  Adiana^ 
sius  Christopulo,  which,  in  common  with  many  other  Greeks,  he 
ccmsiders  as  the  finest  of  their  modem  poetry,  and  little  inferior  in 
merit  to  that  of  Anacreon  himself.* 

Another  of  our  visitors  at  the  house  of  Metzou,  was  the  physician 
George  Sakallarius,  oioe  of  the  medical  attendants  on  the  Vizier. 
This  Greek,  now  about  fifty  years  of  age,  was  educated  at  the  medical 
school  of  Vienna,  and  fi>r  a  long  period  has  practised  his  profession 
at  loannina.  He-,  as  well  as  Psalida,  enjoys  oonnderable  reputaticm 
among  his  countrymen,  and  has  deserved  it  by  his  aeal  for  their 
literature  and  improTement.  He  is  the  author  of  senreral  works, 
original  as  well  as  translated.  His  "  Greek  Archaeology"  was  pub- 
lished at  Vieima  in  1795,  and  two  years  afterwards  a  translation  df  the 
first  volume  of  the  Travels  of  Anacharsis,  a  work-  he  has  not  yet  com- 
pleted. At  the  same  place  he  pul^sbed  two  Romaic  meio-dnunas, 
entitled,  "  Orph^  aod  Eurydice,'^  and  **  Ulysses  and  Calypso." 
He  was  at  this  time''engaged  in  translating  Cousin  d'Esprnra's  History 
of  Greece,  a  work  in  axteen  volumes,  of  which  be  had  already  com* 
pleted  ten-f-.  Sakallarius  is,  I  believe,  the  only  <me  among  his 
countrymen  who  has  interested  himself  in  the  collection  of  Grecian 
coins ;  and  his  own  assiduity,  aided  by  the  fEbcitities  of  a  residence  on 
the  spot,  have  enabled  him  to  form  a  cabinet  of  no  mean  value.  This 
cabinet  I  examined,  when  a  second  time  at  loannina,  and  found  it 
particularly  rich  in  the  rare  coins  of  Epinis,  Acamania,  and  the 


*  Iluveaneditionc^dieLyricBof  ChmtopDlofE^ix»xwBtu(xti(a)pTiiiUdm  1811. 
There  U  certainly  much  merit  in  the^  poetiy  of  this  little  volimie ;  an  ease,  vivacity,  and 
ligfatsew  of  humour  which  may  allow  the  Greeks  to  boast  with  reason  of  their  modem 
Anacnontica.  I  have  Hen  a  RtHnaic  grammar,  eittitled,  TfetftitcteiK^  AMA»-Apfjn|,  by  the 
same  author ;  so  entitled  from  an  opinion  he  holds,  that  the  Romaic  is  a  derivative  from 
diew  two  dialects.     Christopulo  is  now  resident  at  Constantinople. 

f  lliis  wilt  be  the  seccnd  important  tranalatios  of  Grecian  history  wtiich  has  beoi  given 
to  the  Giedts  by  their  countrymen  of  loannina.  A  translation  of  iloUin's  Ancient  History, 
inseventeen  vohunea,  waspnbU^iedat  Voiiceio  1750,  by  Alexander  Kankellariu,  a  native 
of  this  dty. 
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different  cities  and  isles  oa  this  coast  of  Greece.  When  at  Vienoa, 
Sakallarius  had  studied  medicine  under  Franck ;  and  together  with 
much  veneration  for. his  master,  I  found  a  strong  bias,  both  in  opinion 
and  practice,  towards  the  doctrines  of  that  eminent  physician. 

Another  medical  man,  who  very  often  visited  us,  was  Signore 
Metaxa,  aCeph^onioteby  birth,  who  had  studied  some  time  at  Paris, 
and  a  year  or  two  before  our  arrival  at  loannina,  had  been  af^ointed 
one  of  the  physiaans  of  the  Vizier,  His  education  had  given  him 
very  different  opinions  from  those  of  his  colleague,  but  his  medical 
knowledge  was  extremely  accurate,  and  from  his  residence  in  France 
he  had  derived  muoh  knowledge  both  of  the  literature  and  science  of 
modem  Europe. 

The  third  {^ysician  of  the  Vizier  was  at  this  time  absent,  in 
attendance  upon  Veli  Pasha  at  Larissa.  These  three  medical  attend- 
ants have  each  6000  piastres,  or  somewhat  more  than  300/.  per  annum, 
with,  the  privU^je  of  practising  to  any  extent  in  the  city,  which 
probably  may  nearly  double'thar  income.  Considering  the  mode  of 
1^  among  the  Gredu,  these  professional  gains  are  sufficient  both  for 
respectability. and  comfort.  There  are  several  other  medical  men  in 
loannina,  of  whom  those  in  most  repute  are  Koletti  and  Chiprasli, 
both  natives  of  the  country.  The  former,  who  is  a  physician  to 
Mouctar  Padta,  I  did  not  see  until  my  second  visit  to  loannina. 
He  u  the  auth<»  of  a  pretty  little  chemical  treatise  in  the  Romaic 
language,  chiefly  occupied  in  an  ingenious  discussion  of  the  modern 
doctrines  of  heat*,  and  has  prepared  also  for  publication,  translations 
of  Johnson's  Rasselas,  of  the  Geometry  of  Legendre,  and  the 
Arithmetic  of  Biot. 

The  medical  character  is  held  in  much  repute  throughout  Greece  j 
and  as  the  Greek  physicians  have  generally  travelled  and  studied 
at  foreign  universities,  there  is  some  cause  for  this  comparative  reput- 
ation.   I  have  generally  found  them  acute  and  well-informed  men ; 


*  Tliia  trefttiae  is  entitled,  *I8m  ymxi)  trtgi  Ti*tn  iSter^rce*  tot'  SMfutrow,  xau  vtfi  r^f  f  wiwfr 
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tealous  in  thdr  profession  ;  and,  the  d^artment  of  surgery  excepted, 
probably  not  inferior  to  any  of  their  bretfaem  in  the  south  of  Europe. 
Tlieir  education  in  Germany  and  Italy,  particularly  in  the  latter  of 
these  countries,  has  had  the  efiect  of  infusing  into  many  of  them  the 
BruDonian  doctrine,  in  some  one  or  other  of  its  modi&catioas,  and 
tbere.  is  scarcely  a  physician  in  Greece  with  whom  the  n&mes  of 
Brown  and  Darwin  are  not  ^miliar ;  or  who  will  not  naake  it  an 
early  object  of  inquiry,  what  reputatioa  the  men  and  doctrines  have 
acquired  in  their  own  country.  During  my  two  residences  in 
Albania,  I  had  occaaon  to  attend  several  patients,  both  Greeks  and 
Turks,  tog^bo'  with  the  pbysiciam  of  loanuina ;  and  I  recollect  one 
instance,  where  I  met  four  of  them  in  consultation  upon  the  case  of 
an  interesting  young  man,  named  Tassula,  a  native  of  one  cf  the 
Macedonian  cantons,  and  secretary  to  the  Virier.  There  was  always 
a  perfect  courtesy  in  these  consultations,  and  a  careful  considefation 
of  the  symptoms,  with  more  tendency  however  to  system  and  theory 
than  are  usual  in  modem  EngUsh  practice. 

Even  the  dejected  political  state  of  the  Gredt»  has  not  precluded 
the  use  of  certain  titles,  applied  as  distinctions  to  particular  dasses  <^ 
society.  Those  who  hare  the  situation  of  Anions,  or  other  ma^s- 
terial  office,  are  generally  spoken  of  and  addressed  with  the  epithet  of 
Mugenatatos  or  Entimotatoe ;  a  merchant  with  that  of  ThtMitetoi ;  a 
phjrsician  as  Exochotaiot;  and  a  schoolmaster  with  the  long  [Mrefixture 
oi  Sopkoh^edot*  Even  the  ordinary  singer  in  the  churches  has  his 
title  of  Mv$ikohgiotatos,  which  is  given  with  all  due  fonns  of  usage. 
However  the  question  of  such  distinctions  may  stand  elsewhere,  one  is 
here  almost  tempted  to  apply  the  saying  of  Longinus ;  T«  km»S  0m 
viu  v*»^u  fttytt^  S  TO  HMTo^fOfM  ifTi  fuyth  In  common  life,  nothing  is 
great  which  it  -is  great  to.  despise. 

"nie  evening  parties  at  the  house  of  om  best  made  us  acquainted 
with  several  of  the  principal  merchants  of  loannina ;  and  die  medical 
practice  I  had,  both  now  and  on  my  return  to  the  city,  greaUy  extended 
this  intimacy.     We  found  them  for  the  most  part  weU-informed  men. 
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^rewd  in  their  remarks,  and  shewing  a  degree  of  civility  which  could 
not  fail  to  be  gratifying  to  us. 

There  is  something  highly  satis&ctory  indeed  to  national  feel- 
ing in  the  reception  an  Englishman  finds,  as  well  here  as  in 
other  parts  of  Greece.  It  is  true  that  the  present  politics  of  Ali 
Pasha  have  contributed  in  Albania  to  this  effect ;  but  this  influence 
is  only  a  partial  cause ;  and  the  more  principal  reasons  are  to 
be  found  in  the  number  of  English  travellers  who  frequent  the 
country ;  in  the  character  of  their  pursuits,  and  in  the  enthosiam 
they  testify  for  the  memorials  of  ancient  Greece,  a  point  that  is 
more  or  less  interesting  to  the  feelings  of  every  modem  Greek. 
Something,  too,  of  this  national  respect  for  the  Engli^  may  be 
attributed  to  political  causes;  to  the  knowledge  they  all  have  of 
the  relation  of  England  to  the  rest  of  Europe;  and  especially  of 
our  growing  influence  in  the  Mediterranean,  an  influence  wh^ch 
one  party  in  Greece  hope  may  some  time  be  directed  to  their  own 
liberation.  Another  and  more  cn-dinary  cause  is  the  disposition  of 
an  Englishman  to  sp^id  or  give  his  money,  which  of  course  never 
fails  in  procuring  advocates  or  friends.  In  this  country,  as  well  as  in 
Spain  and  Sicily,  I  have  often  been  assiduously  questioned  as  to  the 
sources  of  our  wealth,  which  the  enquirers  themselves  are  usually 
disposed  to  consider  as  ccnning  altogether  from  our  Oriental  pos- 
sessions. The  Greeks,  however,  are  less  liable  to  Uiis  mistake  than 
others ;  their  own  merchants,  particularly  in  some  of  the  islands, 
having  well  ascertained  the  influence  of  an  active  commerce  in  pro- 
moting wealth.  Many  also  of  the  loannina  merchants  have  acquired 
large  property ;  and  in  their  habitations,  as  well  as  mode  of  living, 
ihexe  is  a  display  of  this  on  a  very  considerable  scale.  T^e  houses 
of  Stavro,  of  Demetrius  Athanasius,  and  several  others,  are  of  great 
extent,  and  furnished  in  a  style  of  much  luxury.  It  may  be  remarked, 
howevo-,  in  general,  that  the  current  expences  of  a  Greek  family  are 
not  large,  and  their  long  and  repeated  fasts,  as  well  as  the  compara- 
tive simplicity  of  their  diet,  would  reduce  these  expences  below  the 
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lerel  c<Mnmon  to  most  natioDS,  even  without  reference  to  the  ordinary 
prices  of  the  country.  It  will  be  seen,  too,  that  their  forms  of  society 
are  attended  with  little  expenditure,  and  their  public  amus^nents 
rare,  and  of  the  most  limited  kind. 

Among  the  Gredt  merchants  whom  we  knew  atloannina,  oneofthe 
most  agreeable  wasIoannesMela,  whose  name  has  been  more  than  once 
mentioned  in  the  forgoing  narrative.  We  found  in  this  young  man 
great  intelligence  and  propriety  of  judgment;  and  more  accurate  views, 
I  think,  reganling  the  present  state  and  future  prospects  of  Greece, 
than  I  met  with  elsewhere.  The  education  he  had  received  in  travel- 
lit^,  he  continued  to  himself  by  his  own  exertions  athome.  Residing 
in  a  large  family  mansion,  with  an  aged  mother,  he  had  buiU  in  his 
gardens  a  small  library,  neatly  furnished,  provided  with  a  pianp-forte, 
and  a  good  collection  of  books^  as  well  Romaic  as  German  and 
French.  Among  those  of  the  first  class,  I  observed  a  modem  Greek 
translation  of  Laplace's  S^eme  du  Mondet  a  book  I  do  not  recollect 
to  have  seen  in  any  other  place. 

Two  or  three  Greek  priiasts  entered  occasionally  into  the  society  at 
our  host's,  but  they  bore  an  inferior  part  in  it  This  class  of  m»i  labour^ 
imder  disadvuitages  throughout  ev^y  part  of  Greece,  which  do  not 
equally  belong  to  medicine  or  to  trade.  The  general  smallness  of 
their  stipends  brings  most  of  them  from  an  inferior  class  of  society ; 
l^ir  means  of  education  are  limited  both  by  habit  and  necessity ; 
and  they  but  seldom  enjoy  the  opportunities  of  travelUng  obtained  by 
other  Greeks.  There  are  many  exceptions  to  the  statement,  yet  it 
may  be  sud  generally  that  a  smaller  proportion  of  the  literature  of 
the  country  has  come  from  the  Greek  clergy,  than  firom  other  classes 
of  the  community.* 

Cards  are  sometimes  introduced  into  our  evening  parties,  but  I  do 
not  'recollect  ever  to  have  seen  a  chess-board.  The  nalicmal  and 
pleasing  dance  of  the  Romaika,  appears  to  be  less  common  in 

*  The  names  of  Ei^enioa,  IGcephomaa  MflletioB,  &C.  may  be  mentioDed  wuoDg  other 

exceptitBu  to  tliie  statoneQt. 
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Albania  than  in  the  Morea  and  other  parts  of  Greece ;  perhaps 
an  effect  of  the  mare  irequent  use  of  the  Albanitiko,  or  Albanian 
dance,  in  this  part  of  the  country.  There  is  an  extreme  diflference 
in  the  character  of  the  two  dances ;  the  latter,  wild,  uncouth,  and 
abounding  in  strange  gestures ;  the  Romaika,  graceful,  though  some- 
times lively,  and  well  fitted  to  display  the  beauty  of  attitude  in  the 
human  form.  Both  exe  supposed  to  have  been  derived,  with  more 
or  less  of  change,  from  the  ancient  times  of  Greece-;  and  the 
claim  of  the  Romaika  in  particular  to  a  classical  origin  appears  to 
have  some  reality.  Its  history  has  been  connected  with  the  dance 
inv^ited  at  Delos,  when  Theseus  came  hither  from  Crete,  to  com* 
memorate  the  advoiture  of  Ariadne  and  the  Cretan  Labyrinth ;  and 
the  diu'acter  of  its  movements  has  mudi  correspondence  with  those 
described  by  Plutarch,  in  his  life  of  Theseus.  The  Ariadne  of  the 
dance  is  sheeted  eitho-  in  rotation,  or  from  some  habitual  deference 
to  youdi  and  beauty.  She  hcAds  in  her  left  hand  a  white  hand- 
kerchief, the  clue  to  Theseus,  who  follows  next  in  the  dance ;  having 
the  other  end  of  the  handkerchief  in  his  right  hand,  and  giving  his 
kft  to  a  second  female.  The  alternation  of  the  sexes,  hand  in  hand, 
then  goes  on  to  any  number.  The  chief  action  of  the  dance  devolves 
upon  the  two  leaders,  the  others  merely  following  their  movements, 
generally  in  a  sort  of  circular  outline,  and  with  a  step  alternately 
advancing  and  receding  to  the  measures  of  the  music.  The  leading 
female,  witii  an  action  of  the  arms  and  figure  directed  by  her  own 
choice,  conducts  her  lover,  a&  be  may  be  supposed,  in  a  winding 
and  labyrinthic  course,  each  of  them  constantiy  varying  thdr  move- 
ment, partiy  in  obedience  to  tlie  music,  which  is  either  slow  and 
measured,  or  more  lively  and  impetuous ;  partiy  from  the  spirit  of 
the  moment,  and  the  suggestion  of  tiieir  own  taste.  TMs  rapid  and 
frequent  change  of  figure,  together  wHh  the  power  of  giving  ex- 
pression and  creating  novelty,  renders  the  Romaika  .a  very  pleasing 
dance;  and  perhaps  among  the  best  of  those  which  have  become 
national,  since  the  plan  of  its  movement  allows  scope  both  to  the 
learned  and  unlearned  in  the  art.     In   a  ball-room  at  Athens,  I 
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h»ve  seen  it  perfonned  with  great  ofiect.  Still  more  I  have  enijoye^ 
its  exhibition  in  some  Arcadian  villages ;  whsK  in  the  spring  of  th« 
year,  and  when  the  whole  country  was  glowing  with,  beauty,  grouper 
of  youth  of  both  sexes  were  assecobfed  amkUt  tb^r  habitations* 
circUng  round  in  the  mazes  of  this  dance ;  with  flowing  hair,  and 
a  dress. picturesque  oiough,  .eveai  for  the  outline  which  fancy  fra«a^ 
of 'Arcadian,  scenery.  It  is  imposable  to  Jook  upon  the  Komailg) 
wkbaut  the  suggestion  of  antiquity;  a$  vfH  in  the  Feprasentfttion 
ve  have  i^kml  marbles,  and  vases,  as  in  thct  description  of  sinular 
movsefnents  by  the  poets  of  that  age. 

In  .exterior  habits  and  dress*  the  Greeks  of  higher  class  at 
loannioa,  and  in  the  southern  part  of  Albania,  «sJBb»t  little  pocUr 
liarity  from  Uidr  couotrym^i  elsewbcjv.  Iti  the  case  of  the  mep» 
the  bead,  -irom  which  the  hair'  is  eittindy  ranoved  in  the  &ot)t,  is 
covered  with  the .  taipac;  a  t«dl  white  felt  capi  without  brim*  ai<d 
sometimes  surmounted  by  a  square  tfd^  of  cloth  stuffed  with  ^/wj^oilL 
Hie- rest  of  the  dress  <  resembles  n  good  deal'  that  <c^  the  Turks-; 
smaU  yellow  leather  boots  are gteeraUywora,.fUid. there  is:  »;pretty 
gexieral  license  as  to  the  colours  of  the  dr^ss*  except  in;  the  instiance 
of  g^een,  which  is  presumed .  to .  be  w<MnQ  only  by  the  Turki^  .■S»itv» 
or  those  who  claim  a  place  in  the  descent  frota.th^  Prophet.    ,       '  , 

The  female  dress  anumg  tlie  Greeks  is  chuactmzed  by  a  lu»> 
uriance  of  ornament,  which  I  think  I  have  observed  in  greater  degree 
at  loannina  than  elsewhere.  A  Gre^  lady  puts  nature  entirely 
under  the  controul  of  art;  and  though  in  the  h^r,  the  v^l,  and 
the  zone,  there  are  many  resemUances  to  antient  costume,  yet 
the  comparative  lightness  of  the  antiebt  dr^wry,  as  we  have  it 
in  statues,  &c.  will  not  be  recognized  in  the  more  cumbrous  and 
richly  decorated  robes  of  the  modem  ftmales.  The.  cultivation  aq,d 
ornament  of  the  hair  is  a  matter  of  the  first  moment;  and  whflteveir 
be  thouglit  of  the  artificial  colour  they  g^Ve  it,  it  must  be  acltnpw- 


*  Wilh  tiie  ori^n^of  the  Greek  ealpac  t  am  nnacqiuinted,  but  there  is'rtesonj  t 
bdievi^  to  Buppoee  they  were  Wm  in  ^e  later  periods  of  the  Greek  empire. 
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ledged  that  there  U  frequently  much  gracefulness  ia  the  long  twisted . 
ringlets,  or  loose  flowing  masses  in  which  it  is  duposed.  This 
artificial  tint  is  procured  by  the  use  of  a  T^etable  powder,  broD^t 
from  Africa,  and  sold  by  retail  in  the  shops  of  the  country.  The 
powder,  which  is  of  a  greyish  green  colour,  I  beUeve  to  be  obtained 
from  the  Lawsonia  mermis.  The  stain  it  gives  to  the  hair  will 
scarcely  admit  of  the  epithet  golden,  but  has  a  more  strict  resem- 
blance (however  unclassical  the  comparison  may  be)  to  that  of  mabo- 
gany  wood ;  varying  in  deepness  of  colour  either  fh>m  the  more 
profuse  employment  of  the  powder,  or  from  some  difference  in  the 
original  colouring  matter  of  the  hair.  The  practice  of  giving  this 
tint  is  b^un  at  an  early  age ;  the  youngest  daughter  of  our  host, 
scarcely  ten  years  old,  had  alfeady  long  stained  ringlets,  which  bung 
far  down  over  her  neck  and  shoulders.  Whea  married,  .however, 
the  women  dismiss  this  colour,  and  take  in  lieu  of  it,  a  deep  black, 
a  tint  unqaestionably  more  pleasing,  though  less  gaudy.  Numerous 
other  omamoits  are  added  to  the  head  dress;  pearls,  gold-wire, 
^Id  and  silver  coiw,  &c.  The  girls  even  of  higher  rank  frequently 
wear  a  small  circular  piece  of  red  cloth  on  the  crown  of  the  head, 
to  which  are  attached  successive  rows  of  such  coins,  with  pearls  and 
other  decorations ;  and  this  practice  of  carrying  the  current  money 
-«f  the  country  as  an  ornament  to  the  person,  is  still  more  frequent 
among  the  lower  classes  both  of  Greek  and  Albanian  females. 

The  fVdl  dress  of  a  Grecian  lady  requires  yet  further  violations 
of  nature.  As  in  the  andent  times  of  Greece,  they  use  a  variety 
of  paints  for  their  complexions ;  they  colour  and  thicken  the  eye- 
brows, fi%quently  also  joining  the  two  together ;  they  blacken  the 
eye-lashes ;  and  give  a  pink  stain  to  the  nails.  All  these  decoratioos 
are  employed  more  profiisely,  and  with  greater  infTingement  upon 
good  taste,  in  the  instance  of  the  marriage  ceremony,  and  other 
religious  festivals.  A  Greek  bride  is  oraam^ited  with  a  sort  c^ 
luxurious  artifice,  which  even  fatigues  the  eye  by  its  complication 
and  incongruity,  Her  {ittendants  partake  in  some  degree  of  the 
same  gaudy  attire,  and  I  have  seen  a  young  girl  just  come  from  a 
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bridal  feast,  with  the  appendage  of  a  round  spot  of  gold  leaf  uaderneath 
each  eye,  the  cheeks  at  the  same  time  coloured  to  excess.  It  would 
be  tedious,  nor  should  I  be  able,. to  enter  into  all  the  details  of  the 
cosmetic  arts,  which  the  Grecian  women  employ.  The  other  parts 
of  their  dress  may  more  easily  be  described ;  —  an  open  and  flowing 
gown  with  full  sleeves,  frequently  made  of  silk  and  richly  em- 
broidered; an  inner  vest  also  richly  worked;  their  muslin  drawers 
covered  by  the  gown ;  coloured  stockings  and  shoes ;  in  cold  weatha 
a  satin  furred  pelisse ;  a  long  and ,  rich  veil,  which  is  disposed  by 
the  Greek  women  with  a  singular  gracefulness ;  and  the  zone,  resting 
upon  the  hips,  wiUi  an  obliquity  corresponding  in.  some  degree  to  the 
natural  form ;  and  held  down  in  front  by  two .  massive  silver  bosses^ 
■  which  connect  its  two  extremities.  This  zone  is  distinct  from  the 
waist,  which  is  formed  by  the  folds  of  the  dress  below  the  bosom, 
and  might  be  unpleasant  to  the  eye  in  giving  the  efiect  of  a  8ec<»id 
waist,  were  not  the  fancy  called  in  by  the  image  of  the  ancient 
Cestus,  to  which  in  various  respects,  it  has  a  strong  resemblance.  * 

Comparing  the  Greeks  generally  with  other  people  in  the  south  of 
Europe,  they  have,  I  think,  a  manifest  superiority  both  in  counte- 
nance and  form.  Making  every  allowance  for  di^ss,  there  is  a 
breadth  and  a  manliness  of  figure,  which  may  be '  consid^^, 
I  believe,  as  national ;  and  ao.  outline  of  countenance  which  is 
equally  national,  and  which  strongly  brings  to  mind  the  models 
afforded  by  the  sculptures  of  ancient  Greece.  The  &cial  angle  is 
larger  than  in  most  other  communities;  the  features  are  usually 
broad,  open,  and  animated.  The  Turkish  physiognomy,  thouji^ 
itself  handsome,  is  widely  different  from  the  Greek ;  and  it  is  sin- 
gular to  the  traveller,  to  see  on  one  soil  an  intermixture  of  two 
people,  so  striking,  and  at  tbe  same  time  so  distinct  in  their  respec- 
tive characters,  physical  and  moral. 

*  TIk  reUtion  of  tlie  modem  Greek  female  drefs  to  that  of  andmt  jyliTTn^  will 
be  obvious  in  several  particulars.  The  long  catalogue  of  dresses  we  have  in  ibe 
E^ndicns  of  Flantus,  (Act.  ii.  seen.  2.)  will  afibrd  stmie  resemblances,  and  probably 
DUfl^t  give  others,  did  we  better  understand  the  exact  meaning  of  all  his  terms. 

z  2 
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Itie  lai^ua^  spoken  by  the  Greeks  of  lowiniaa  is  considered  as 
vae  of  die  best  fonns  of  the  Romaic,  and  it  perluipe  in  some  degree 
mmtfp  this  difitinttion.  I  do  not  here 'enter  into  any  details  regard- 
ing  this  language,  the  enquiry  as  tothe  progress  of  its  dianges  frcHn 
the  ancient  Greek,  and  as  to  its  present  state  in  grammar,  construction, 
and  pronunciation  having  already  been  pursued  by  several  writers, 
and  the  result  of  tfaeit  labours  made  known  to  the  pnblic*.  I  may 
remark  generally,  without  reference  to  the  particular  dialects  of 
Ath^s,  Constantinople,  2akonia,  &c.  that  the  telatioo  of  the  Romaic 
to  the  Hellenic  (as  the  ancient  Greek  is  still  called  in  this  country)  is 
"^  much  the  same,  in  respect  to  degree  of  change,  as  that  of  Italian  to 
Latin;  that  the  principal  presumed,  orcerttundiffei^nces  are, — in  the 
sound  of  particular  consonants  and  diphthongs ;  in  the  adoption  of  the 
pronunciation  by  accent ;  in  the  loss  of  the  dual  number  and  middle 
voice ;  in  the  absence  of  the  dative  case,  which  is  usually  supplied 
by  the  accusative  with  a  prep6silion ;  in  the  large  use  of  the  auxi- 
liary  verbs  6tXm  and  *>;» ;  and  in  the  formation  of  the  infinitiTe  by  the 
pafticle  M,  prefixed  to  the  persons  of  the  present  tense,  and  the  iirst 
aorist  of  the  subjunctive.  These  grammatical  chaises  ^eem  indeed 
ilnportant,  mid  others  might-be  specified  in' the  use  of  the  pronouns, 
adverbs,  Sec. ;  but  still,  when  the  change  in  pronunciation  is  sur- 
mounted, the  stranger  in  Greece  will  £nd  much  facility  in  taking  up 
the  language  from  the  general  identity  in  most  of  the  radicals.  Still 
more  easily  will  he  peruse  the  Romaic  writings,  which,  as  is  natural 
perhaps  with  such  a  people  as  the  modern  Greeks,  have  deserted  in 
some  measure  the  spoken  language,  and  sou^t  to  approximate  them- 


*  IIm  moBt  recent  and  nuMt  oom[dete  expontioa  of  the  Rooiaic  tftngoage  wiU  be  fiiu^ 
iO  UsjoT  Leake's  Researches  in  Greece.  Mr.  Hobhoase  has  given  much  valuable  and 
interesting  information  on  the  same  subject  The  intereting  topic  of  the  prt^essive  sub- 
stitution of  accent  for  quantity,  and  thegradu  al  adoption  of  accent  in  Greek  poetry,  dnrii^ 
the  twdiUi  and  succeeding  centuries,  is  trea  ed  of  at  some  length  m  tbeae  works,  and  a 
fertbcr  discussion  of  it  mij^t  now  be  regarded  as  superfluous. 
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,  fielves  more  to  the  ancieiit  Greek  standard.  This  tendency .  appears 
to  have  oonsiderablj  increased  oi  late  years ;  and  many  writers  in 
prose  of  these  times  have  assiduously  endearoored  to  form.tlieir  style 
on  the  model  of  Thucydides,  and  to  increase  the  power  of  the 
language  as  to  ccHnpoimd  words. 

It  may  certainly  be  made  a  matter  of  qiiestion,  whether  this  dis- 
position to  separate  the  written  and  spoken  language  is  not  carried 
too  far,  since  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  former  can  ever  be  effective 
in  raising  and  fixing  the  standard  of  the  latter.  Yet  this  appears  to 
have  happened  to  a  certaiil  extent  in  several  languages,  the  English 
and  Italian  among  others ;  and  if  there  is  a  chance  of  it  in  the 
Romaic,  we  may  applaud  those  modem  Greek  writers  who  are  con- 
tributing to  the  effect.  Korai  of  Chios,  an  author  of  merited  emin- 
ence, is  zealous  in  the  cause,  and  has  exerted  himself  in  forwarding 
it  by  his  writings*.  The  discussion  produced  by  this  has  given  rise 
to  a  singular  comedy  in  three  acts,  called  the  Kogeuufoui,  i  3io^mft»  t« 
VufieuKK  yy^uiririKt  written  by  Jacobus  Rizi.  The  humour  of  this 
comedy,  which  I  have  by  me  in  manuscript,  turns  in  great  part  upon 
the  affectation  of  these  classical  changes,  and  particularly  on  that  of 
using  long  compound  words.-f- 


"  Koru  has  been  spoken  of  in  another  place  as  the  author  of  the  Hellenic  Library, 
Hit  reaidcnce  at  Paris  has  given  him  the  opportunity  of  publishing  other  works,  as  wdl 
original  aa  translated.  Among  the  latter  are  the  ^thiopics  t^Heliodonu,  Beccaria  on 
Crimes  and  Punishments,  Hippocrates  <hi  Air,  and  the  Characters  <£  Theoj^irastng ;  the 
two  last  translated  into  French,  with  notes  in  the  same  language.  About  two  years  ^;o 
he  published  a  grammatical  disquintion  on  the  Romaic  language,  which,  I  believe^  is 
valuable.     Korai  bore  a  considerable  part  in  the  edition  of  the  French  Strabo. 

f  One  of  the  characters  in  this  comedy  desires  that  he  may  have  for  his  repast, 
"  iXMSio^SiaaXaTo^^avoxaXuxfufMrra  C  somewhat  an  exa^eratitm  <£  humour,  it  must  be 
allowed.  The  same  Rizi  has  written  two  tragedies,  of  which  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Nordi 
has  procured  me  manuscript  copies.  One  is  called  Aspasia,  and  takes  aa  its  main  incident 
the  death  of  Pericles  from  the  plague,  an  event  certainly  tragical  enough.  The  other, 
wluch  consists  cS  five  acts,  has  the  story  of  Polyxene  as  its  basis. 
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I  may  briefly  notice,  that  besides  those  already  nioitiooed,  several 
other  Greeks  of  loannina  have  distinguished  themselves  by  their 
writings.;  and  that  many  woiksnow  exist  herein  mannscript,  waiting 
only  the  opportunities  of  pubUcatioo.  Whatever  be  thou^t  of  the 
progress  or  actual  state  of  the  Greeks  in  other  respects,  it  is  certain 
that  their  literature  has  heesi  improving  of  late  years,  and  with  it 
doubtless  thdr  love  of  liberty,  and  the  character  of  their  social  and 
domestio  habits. 
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CHAP.    IX. 

MEDICAL  ATTENDANCE  UPON  ALl  PASHA.  —  OENERAI.  INTBRCOUKSB,  AND  STTLE  ' 
pV    CONVEBSATIOK    WITH    HIH. -7- FURTHER   ANECDOTES   OP   HIS   CHA&ACTfflt 

AND    HABITS.  —  HIS   JUDICIAL   CHARACTER.  —  THE   HARAU. THE   FEELINO 

TOWARDS   HIU   FROM   DIFFERENT   CLASSES   OP  HIS   SUBJECTS. ->■  MEDICAL   AT> 
TENDANCE   UPON   SOME  OF  HIS  TURKISH   OFFICERS. 

WHILE  enjoying  in  our  residence  at  loannina,  all  these  novehiea 
of  spectacle,  society,  and  mode  of  life,  my  intercourse  with  the 
Vizier  became  very  frequent,  by  the  medical  relation  to  him  in  which  I 
was  placed.  It  will  be  remembered  that  in  our  first  interview,  he  ex- 
pressed  his  desire  of  consulting  me  upon  his  complaints.  A  day  or 
two  afterwards  he  again  sent  for  us  to  the  Seraglio,  and  some  general 
conversation  having  taken  place,  he  asked  several  questions  which 
evidently  had  relation  to  this  subject,  and  formed  a  sort  of  exercise 
of  his  judgement  upon  me.  When  leaving  him,  he  stated  his  inten- 
tioa  of  sending  for  me  privately,  that  he  might  explain  fiiUy  the 
'nature  of  his  complaints,  and  obtain  my  opinion  upon  them.  Thi? 
took  place  Uie  following  day.  While  dining  with  M.  Pouqu^ville, 
one  of  the  black  slaves  of  the  Seraglio  brought  me  a  note  irom 
Colovo,  saying  that  the  Vizier  wished  to  see  me.  I  immediately 
went  to  the  Seraglio,  and  was  conducted  into  a  chamber,  in  a  part 
of  the  building  that  was  yet  unknown  to  me ;  the  room  less  splendid 
than  those  in  which  I  had  before  seen  the  Vizier,  yet  painted  with 
much  gaudiness,  and  all  the  forniture  of  the  couches  richly  eak" 
broidered.  Here  I  found  AU  Pasha  sitting  on  a  couch  near  the  fire, 
the  dragoman  standing  before  him,  and  several  ^rmed  attendants  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  apartment.  The  latter,  oh  my  arrival,  were 
dismissed,  and  the  Vizier  without  delay  ottered  on  the  subject  fpr 
which  be  had  desired  my  presence.    He  first  explained  through  the 
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interpreter,  that  he  had  been  very  anxious  to  consult  an  English 
physician  upon  his  complaints,  and  that  he  was  happy  the  occasion 
had  occurred  by  my  arrival  at  loannina.  He  added  that  I  might 
consider  myself  as  confidentially  speaking  with  him  through  Colovo; 
who  was  one  of  his  oldest  servants,  and  knew  much  of  the  history  of 
his  past  life. 

After  this  preamble,  he  entered  upon  a  narrative  of  his  complaints, 
which,  though  I  could  only  distantly  follow  it  in  his  own  language, 
yet  was  evidently  marked  by  good  precision  and  force  in  the  manner 
of  relation.  He  continued  speaking  for  about  fifteen  minutes,  and 
afforded  me  during  this  time  a  fine  occasion  of  marking  the  features 
of  bis  couateoance  and  manner.  The  narrative  was  translated  to  me 
with  little  abridgement,  and  madi  seeming  accuracy,  by  the 
dragoman  Colovo.  In  its  substance,  I  may  remark  generally,  that 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  o^ulity  and  prejudice  displayed  on  some 
points ;  on  others  more  soundness  of  judgement  than  is  common  tx> 
the  Turks  as  a  nation.  For  various  reasons,  I  do  not  feel  myself  at 
libbr^  to  give  the  particulars  of  this  narrative,  nor  would  they  afford 
any  thing  new  ta  the  medical  reader.  It  may  suffice  to  say  that 
at  this  time  he  was  saffermg  under  no.  acute  disorder;  that  his 
sym^tCHhs  were  chieHy  of  a  chmnic  nature,  depending  partiy  upon 
his  age,  partly  upon  circumstances  in  his  former  life,  with  other 
symptomtt  that  I  learnt  more  from  my  owii  observation  than  his 
report, '  i^hich  required  the  use  of  preventive  means,  to  obviate 
eventual  dan^r. 

After  Colovo  had  translated  his  narrative,  I  proposed  the  various 
queatiws  which  it  suggested  to  me,  and  examined  into  the  case 
as  tecurately  as  was  possible  through  ah  intei^reter,  not  himself  a 
medical  man.'  The  whole  consultation  lasted  nearly  two  hours. 
Though  prepared  on  moiM;  points  to  give  immediate  advice,  yet  I 
thought  it  well  to  ask  a  day  for  the  consideration  of  the  case;  and 
promised  at  tii«  expiration  -of  this  time,  to  give  my  opinion  in 
writing,  a  method  which  I  conceived  more  likely  to  procure  a  steady 
compliance  with  the  hieans    I  should  recommend.      The  Vieier 
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seemed  pleased  with  the  idea,  and  expressed  bis  wish  to  see  me 
again  soon,  that  he  might  state  any  thing  additional  that  occurred 
to  him. 

I  was  at  the  Seraglio  accordin^y  the  next  day,  with  Signore 
Metaxa,  through  whom,  as  being  himself  a  physician,  I  had  more 
facihty  in  conversing  with  the  Vizier.  He  now  related  to  me  other 
circumstances  about  his  health ;  some  of  them  imaginary,  others  of 
a  trifling  nature.  He  had  some  fears  of  dropsy  of  the  abdomen, 
and  told  jne,  if  I  recollect  weU,  that  his  father  or  some  one  of  his 
family  had  died  of  that  complaint.  I  was  enabled  by  exantination, 
to  assure  him  that  there  were  no  grounds  for  this  alarm.  From 
Metaxa,  whose  observations  were  those  of  an  intdligent  physician, 
I  learnt  various  particulars,  which  I  could  less  easily  obtain  irom 
the  Vizier,  and  which  materially  asasted  me  in  my  view  of  the 
case.  I  drew  up,  without  further  delay*  a  written  opinion  upon  it, 
with  my  advice  as  to  the  means,  which  were  now,  or  mi^t  pro- 
spectively become,  desirable  to  be  pursued.  This  paper,  which  was 
written  in  Italian,  I  presented  to  the  Vizier  at  my  next  interview 
with  him.  He  desired  it  to  be  immediately  read  in  Romaic}  which 
was  done  by  Colovo,  with  a  translation  as  exact  as  might  be  made 
at  the  moment.  He  then  ordered  that  it  shcndd  be  written  out 
verbatim  in  Romaic ;  and  when  I  visited  the  Seraglio  the  following 
day,  it  was  again  read  to  him  in  this  language.  He  listened  with 
great  attention,  and  asked  several  questions  arising  out  of  the 
opinions  I  had  given.  This  finished,  he  was  profuse  in  his  expres- 
sions of  acknowledgment ;  promised  a  compliance  with  the  means 
I  had  advised,  and  stated  his  design  of  adopting  some  of  them  the 
same  day. 

Succeeding  to  this  int^view  I  had  two  or  three  others,  which 
were  partly  medical,  partly  occupied  in  general  topics  of  conver- 
sation. In  the  first  of  those  which  occurred  after  I  bad  presented 
my  opinion,  he  solicited  me  with  much  earnestness  to  remain  at 
loannina  as  his  physician,  and  spoke  of  his  willingness  to  assent  to 
any  terms  that  I  might  require  for  this  service.    On  my  decUoing 
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tiiis  proposal  in  a  decided  manner,  he  expressed  his  desire  that  I 
should  at  least  remain  with  him  one  jear ;  a  plan  which  on  various 
accounts  I  also  thought  it  desirable  to  decline ;  alleging  in  excuse 
those  only  of  my  reasons  which  related  to  my  future  plans  in 
England,  and  keeping  silence  upon  others,  which  had  reference  to 
the  nature  of  his  own  court  and  government  A  further  appticatioii 
was  soon  afterwards  made  to  me  on  this  subject  through  the 
secretary ;  and  I  was  informed  that  I  might  ^pect  a  large  reward, 
if  I  would  consent  to  remain  a  year  at  loannina.  A  second  time 
the  Vizier  himself  spoke  to  me  upon  the  matter,  pressing  my  com- 
pliance in  strong  terms,  and  assuring  me  that  every  thing  should 
be  done  during  this  period  to  render  my  residence  agreeable.  All 
this  was  expressed  with  a  courteous  and  winning^iiianDer,  which  he 
has  an  eminent  faculty  in  employing,  whenever  he  thinks  it  need- 
ful for  the  attainment  of  his  object.  As  I  continued  steady  in 
declining  his  pn^sal,  he  expressed  some  surprize,  and  said  be 
supposed  I  must  have  much  money  in  I^gland,  that  I  cared  so 
httle  about  any  offers  he  could  make  me.  His  manner  giving  me 
the  idea  that  he  was  hurt  by  my  refusal,  I  qualified  it  by  pro- 
mising that  I  would  return  to  loannina,  if  he  desired  it,  after  I  had 
viated  Athens  and  certain  other  parts  of  Greece.  He  caught  hold 
of  this  proposal  at  once ;  adding,  that  at  present  he  was  satisfied 
with  obtaining  this,  and  that  he  should  depend  upon  my  truth  for 
the  fulfilment  of  the  promise. 

It  had  been  our  design,  after  leaving  loannina,  to  return  to  Santa- 
Maura,  and  thence  to  take  the  earliest  conveyance  to  the  JMorea; 
and  on  this  account  we  had  left  at  Santar-Maura  several  packages^ 
which  might  have  encumbered  our  journey.  This  plan^  however, 
was  entirely  changed,  in  consequence  of  a  fiuth^  request  from  the 
Vizier,  that  I  would  visit  his  son  Veli  Pasha,  who  then  resided  at 
Larissa  in  Tliessaly,  and  was  suffering  under  a  complaint  which  had 
hitherto  resisted,  as  he  told  me,  all  attempts  at  cure.  He  pressed 
this  new  plan  with  much  earnestness,  offering  inmiediately  to  send  a 
courier  to  Santa-Maura,  for  the  things  we  had  left  there,  and  taking 
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opon  himself  to  provide  for  our  conveyance,  not  only  to  Larissa, 
but,  by  any  route  we  might  afterwards  choose,  to  Athens.  My 
friend  having  given  his  concurrence,  and  both  bdng  influenco)  by 
the  desire  of  visiting  Tfaessaly,  I  consented  to  the  proposal  of  the 
Vizier,  who  appeared  much  satisfied,  and  desired  particularly  that 
I-  would  draw  up  my  opinion  of  Veli's  case  in  writing,  as  I  had 
done  of  his  own.  It  was  how  fixed  that  we  should  leave  loannina 
;for  Larissa,  as  soon  as  our  luggage  arrived. 

I  give  these  details  r^arding  my  medical  connection  with  All 
Pasha,  both  to  account  for  aiter-circmnstances  in  my  journey,  and 
as  illustrating  in  part  the  character  and  habits  of  the  man.  In  those 
interviews,  however,  which  were  very  frequent  during  the  last  week 
of  our  stay  at  I(MUinina,  the  conversation  was  not  confined  to 
medical  matters  alone,  but  went  into  other  topics  of  a  more  famiUar 
kind.  Situated  as  I  now  .was  with  him,  I  could  feel  perfectly  at 
ease  in  this  intercourse,  which  every  circumstance  contributed  to 
render  highly  interesting.  He  usually  sent  for  me  to  the  Seraglio  in 
the  afternoon .  or  evening ;  sometin^s  alone,  or  occasionally  with  my 
friend,  when  he  had  nothing  to  say  about  his  complaints.  At  what- 
ever time  it  was,  the  approaches  to  the  Seraglio  ware  always  crowded 
with  the  singular  groupes  already  described.  The  Vizi^  was  rareljr 
to  be  found  in  the  same  room  on  two  successive  days ;  and  during 
my  present  stay  at  loannina,  J  was  yiith  hioi  in  eight  difibent 
apartmraits.  His  dress  was  n(tf  greatly  varied ;  and  only  on  one 
occasion  I  saw  him  with  a  turban  instead  of  the  blue  c$,|>,  which  he 
wore  at  the  time  x)f  our  first  interview.  His  attitude  also  w;eu  very 
umform,  according  to  the  Turkish  habit.  I  seldom  saw  him  rise 
from  his  couch,  though  once  he  did  so,  while  explaining  to  me  the 
decline  of  his  bodily  powers,  striding  firmly  at  the  same  time  across 
the  chamber,  as  if  to  show  that  still  much  of  energy  was  left.  His 
manner  of  reception  was  always  polite  and  dignified.  There  was 
evidently  more  form  intended,  when  many  persons  were  present,  and 
his  manner  became  more  easy  and  familiar,  when  we  were  alone.  We 
^iways  Imd  seats  on  the  divans  near  him ;  the  priv^c^  of  sitting  before 
A  A  $ 
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Turks  of  this  rank  being  limited  almost  exclusivdy  to  dtrangers. 
Even  Mouctar  Pa^  does  not  at  in  his  lather's  presence,  untess 
directly  denred  (»  do  so,  and  I  have  seen  him  stand  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  among  the  officers  of  the  Vizier,  without  venturing  to  take  a 
place  on  the  diran. 

Atone  of  my  interviews  with  AH  Pasha,  two  of  his  graodsoos  wrfe 
present  for  a  short  time ;  the  eldest  son  of  Mouctar  Pasha,  a  youth 
of  fifteen  or  sixteen ;  and  the  second  son  of  Veli,  t^parently  ten  years 
«f  age.  The  Vizier  caressed  and  spoke  to  them  with  much  kindness^ 
as  they  stood  before  him.  They  were  both  richly  dressed  in  the 
Albanian  costume ;  and  the  son  of  Veli  in  particular  shewed  a  fine 
and  spirited  countaiance.  I  saw  this  boy  approaching  the  Sera^io 
cm  horseback,  his  horse  sunounded  by  Albaniui  soldiers  on  foot. 
He  was  Hfted  off  by  one  of  them ;  and  made  his  way  through  the 
crowd  of  rugged  sokiiars  with  an  air  of  loftiness  on  his  little  features, 
which  shewed  that,  young  as  he  was,  he  had  not  unavailingly  studied 
pi  the  school  of  despotic  power.  Unhappily  for  Turkey,  this  is  the 
only  school  m  which  her  rulers  are  instructed. 
-  The  nH)9t  ft<eq«ent  topics  introduced  by  the  Viziei'  in  conversation^ 
-were  those  relating  to  general  politics ;  and  in  these  it  was  evident 
that  he  was  more  interested  than  in  any  other.  The  conversation  was 
nsuidly  carried  on  by  question  and  reply  ;  and  his  inquiries,  though 
often  shewing  the  characteristic  ignoranice  of  the  Turks  in  matters  of 
common  knowledge,  yet  often  also  were  pertinent  and  well  conceived, 
and  made  np  by  acnteness  what  they  wanted  of  instruction.  Some 
of  these  questions,  which  I  noted  down,  may  serve  a^  specimens  of 
their  usual  style.  We  were  talking  about  England.  He  inquined 
the  population  of  the  country ;  and  whether  I  thought  it  as  populous 
as  those  parts  of  Albania  I  had  seen.  The  answer  to  this  question 
led  him  to  describe  briefly  the  northern  parts  of  Albania,  as  being 
much  better  inhabited  than  those  to  the  south  of  loannina.  He  dien 
pursued  the  former  subject ;  asked  what  was  the  size  and  population 
of  XiOndon ;  and  expressed  surprise  when  informed  of  its  magnitude- 
He  inquired  the  number  of  our  ships  of  war;  the  comparison  of  their 
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siee  with  the  frigates  he  had  seen  on  his  coast ;  and  where  they  -wtxe 
all  employed.  The  latter  question  led  me  to  mention  the  American 
war ;  and  1  stated  to  him  the  singular  iact  that  a  people  in  America, 
speaking  the  French  language,  were  fighting  for  England,  against 
another  people  descended  from  the  English,  and  speaking  our  own 
language.  It  was  unfortunate  that  I  put  the  matter  in  this  para- 
doxical light :  for  as  was  natural,  I  had  much  difficulty  in  making 
bira  comprehend  the  matter. 

The  oonrersatioD,  however,  proceeded  upon  America;  a  subject 
on  which  he  had  before  spoken  to  me,  and  seemed  much  interested. 
He  now,  as  on  several  other  occauons,  expressed  his  regret  that  he 
bad  nerer  had  the  opportunity  of  travelling ;  and  his  intention  that 
this  benefit,  which  had  been  wanting  to  him,  should  be  given  to  Salt 
Bey,  his  youngest  son.  He  inquired  the  distance  of  America  from 
En^and  and  France;  its  extent;  and  to  whom  it  belmiged.  He 
asked  respecting  its  population  and  the  longevity  of  ilB  inhabitants^ 
and  dwelt  especially  on  the  latter  point,  to  which  I  observed  him 
always  to  attach  a  peculiar  interest.  He  remarked  that  he  had  heard 
that  the  Indians  and  Chinese  live  to  a  great  age,  and  asked  whether 
I  knew  this  to  be  the  case,  ov  was  acquainted  with  any  particular 
means  they  used  for  the  purpose.  Seeing  him  inclined  to  follow  this 
topic,  I  stated  the  remarkable  instances  of  longevity  in  our  own 
countrymen.  Parr  and  Jenkins ;  at  which  he  expressed  surprize,  and 
much  desire  to  know  if  there  were  any  means  in  nature  by  which  this 
end  might  be  obtained.  It  was  evident  that  in  this  question  he  had 
reference  to  himself;  and  I  took  the  opportunity  of  enforcing  upon 
him  some  of  the  medical  advice  I  had  before  given.  He  gave  assent 
to  what  I  said  ;  but  at  the  same  time  pursued  the  question,  whether 
there  were  not  some  more  direct  means  of  procuring  long  life.  I 
mentioned  to  him  genei^Uy  the  attempts  that  had  been  made  smne 
centuries  ago,  to  discover  the  Elixir  Vitse ;  and  stated  that  this  was 
a  project  which  had  now  been  abandoned  by  all  men  of  reflection. 
Alluding  accidentally,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  search  after  the  philo- 
sopher's stpne,  he  eagerly  followed  thu  subject,  and  wished  to  know 
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whether  there  were  not  s<Hne  secret  methods  of  discovering  gold, 
which  gave  ther  possessor  the  power  of  procuring  any  amount  of 
this  metal.  There  was  a  strong  and  si^iificant  interest  in  his  manner 
of  asking  this  question,  which  greatly  struck  me;  and  it  was  accom- 
panied by  a  look  toward  myself,  seeming  to  search  into  the  truth  of 
my  reply.  I  answered,  of  course,  that  there  were  no  means  of  making 
gold  and  silver ;  that  these  metals  were  obtained  only  from  the  earth ; 
and  that  the  advantage  of  philosophy  was  in  being  able  to  employ 
the  best  means  of  raising  them  iirom  mines,  and  purifying  them  for 
use.  I  doubt  whether  he  was  satisfied  with  this  reply,  or  did  not  still 
beUeve  in  further  mysteries  of  the  alch^nic  art  The  desire  of  gold 
and  longevity  are  natural  to  a  despot ;  and  especially  to  one  who, 
Uke  All  Pasha,  has  been  ever  pursuing  a  scheme  of  ambitious  pro- 
gress. 

This  was  the  usual  style  of  conversation  with  the  Vizier,  and  the 
common  character  of  the  questions  he  {Mroposed.  At  an  interview 
succeeding  to  that,  of  which  I .  have  given  a  sketch,  he  shewed  me 
several  mineral  specimens,  with  a  view  to  inquire  what  metals  they 
contained.  Some  of  these  were  merely  iron-stones ;  one  or  two,  which 
had  the  appearance  of  being  from  veins,  contained  crystals  of  copper 
pyrites ;  another  those  of  galena.  He  seemed  disappointed  in  being 
told  that  none  of  those  were  the  ores  of  the  precious  metals ;  yet 
would  not,  or  could  not,  give  me  the  names  of  the  places  whence  they 


He  possesses  a  small  number  of  philosophical  instruments,  obtained 
from  different  parts  of  Europe ;  and  shews  sai  interest  in  their  con- 
struction and  uses.  Some  of  the  telescopes  he  has  received  from 
England  are  very  good  ;  and  be  has  one  of  Dolland's  microscopes^ 
which  however  he  had  hitherto  been  unable  to  arrange  for  observation . 
This  I  did  for  him  one  morning  when  at  the  Seragho,  and  shewed  him 
its  application  in  different  instances.  At  another  time  he  produced  for 
my  examination  two  air-guns  of  English  manu&cture ;  one  of  which 
bad  been  rendered  useless,  as  I  found,  by  the  valve  b^ng  out  of  order. 
After  I  had  charged  the  air-condenser  of  the  other,  he  took  it  from 
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my  band,  loaded  it  with  bullets,  and  discharged  it  upwards,  without 
any  regard  to  the  splendid  decorations  of  the  ceiling.  As  there  wer6 
many  persons  present,  I  confess  I  thought  it  well  that  no  othex 
direction  had  been  given.  His  fondness  for  arms  of  every  kind,  and 
especially  if  they  be  of  curious  structure,  is  very  remarkable.  Fusils, 
pistols,  and  sabres  of  singular  and  beautiful  workmanship,  are  to  be 
found  in  every  part  of  the  Seraglio ;  and  frequently,  when  sitting 
with  him,  I  have  seen  large  collections  of  such  arms  brought  for  his 
inspection.  A  story  has  been  told  me  of  his  sometimes  trying  a 
sabre  by  taking  off  himself  the  head  of  a  person  whom  he  had  con- 
demned to  die ;  but  I  have  no  assurance  that  this  statement  is  true. 
I  described  to  him  the  new  patent  gun,  which  receives  at  once  its 
priming  for  twenty  or  thirty  discharges.  He  expressed  much  desire 
to  obtain  it,  and  his  wish  was  grati&ed  a  few  months  afterwards  by 
recdving  one  from  General  Airey,  when  that  officer  visited  loannina. 
I  found  on  inquiry,  that  he  had  seen  some  electrical  experiments ; 
Psalida  having  an  electrical  machine,  which  served  for  this  exhi- 
bition. His  interest  in  such  subjects  is  of  course  of  a  transient 
nature,  and  obviously  depending  in  part  on  the  supposed  connectioD 
they  may  have  with  the  means  of  forwarding  his  power. 

It  has  been  said  that  AU  Pa^ia  is  unable  either  to  read  or  write. 
I  can  testify  from  my  own  observation  that  he  can  read ;  and  I  believe 
both  in  the  Romaic  and  Turkish  languages.  Though  I  do  not  recol- 
lect to  have  seen  him  write,  yet  I  cannot  doubt  his  ability  in  this  also, 
Irom  the  information  I  have  received. 

A  comparative  freedom  from  Turkish  prejudices  was  one  of  the 
most  obvious  and  striking  circumstances  in  the  conversation  of  this 
man ;  an  exemption  doubtless  owing  to  his  birth  and  the  circum- 
stances of  his  early  life,  as  well  as  to  his  sound  understanding  and 
judgment.  I  have  seldom  known  a  Turk  allow  superiority  to  Euro- 
peans, even  in  points  where  the  national  deficiency  on  his  own  side 
was  most  notorious.  This  temper  I  never  observed  in  Ali  Pasha ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  a  sense  and  concession  of  inferiority,  with  ft 
constant  seeking  after  information,  which  might  enable  faim  to  remedy 
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the  deficiencies  under  which  he  laboured*.  It  must  be  owned  that 
his  inquiries  liad  Httle  reference  to  the  principles  of  government, 
education,  or  other  moral  institutions;  and  were  oft^i  directed  to  the 
mere  outline  of  national  power,  or  to  the  art  and  inventions  of  war. 
But  there  were  many  questions  also  which  had  relation  to  the  internal 
improvement  of  his  territory ;  to  the  construction  of  roads  and  bridges ; 
the  discovery  of  mines ;  the  improvement  of  agriculture ;  and  other 
points  which,  in  a  country  like  Albania,  are  of  no  mean  importance 
to  the  future  interests  of  the  peoplie. 

Our  conversation  had  often  a  reference  to  tiie  politics  of  the  day, 
on  which  I  found  him  well  and  accurately  informed.  It  was  at  this 
time  that  Bonaparte  was  pursuing  his  memorable  campaign  in 
Russia ;  in  all  the  events  of  which  All  Pasha  ielt  a  lively  interest, 
naturally  arising  out  of  his  relation  to  the  two  great  powers  con- 
canned.  It  was  obviously  for  his  advantage,  that  they  should 
mutually  wear  out^  their  strength,  without  either  of  them  obtaining 
the  preponderance.  While  at  peace,  they  checked  each  other  as  to 
Turkey  ;  when  at  war,  if  either  were  eminently  successful,  there  was 
eventual  danger  to  him.  The  vicinity  of  the  French  in  the  Illyrian 
provinces  would  speedily  give  effect  to  any  designs  they  might  adopt 
in  that  quarter,  either  from  views  of  general  ambition,  or  from 
motives  of  personal  hostility  to  himself,  which  he  might  be  well 
aware  that  he  had  created  by  his  conduct  at  Prevesa,  his  recent  con- 
nection with  the  English,  and  by  other  circumstances  of  less  notoriety. 
Of  the  power  of  Russia,  and  the  ultimate  danger  to  the  Turkish 
empire  from  this  source,  he  was  well  informed ;  and  he,  as  well  as  His 
sons,  had  felt  and  known  the  weight  of  the  Russian  armies  pressing 
upon  the  Danube.     He  understood,  too,  that  all  foreign  attempts  at 

*  I  have  known  him  with  great  attention  submit  to  rec^ve  advice  about  the  improv&- 
m»it  of  the  approaches  to  his  Seraglio.  On  AuHier  consideration,  I  beUeve  this  advice 
was  not  judiciously  given.  These  approaches  mi^t  be  greatly  beautified ;  but  at  the 
etpence  of  his  character  as  an  Albanian  ruler.  His  true  greatness,  as  well  as  safety,  are 
in  the  rude  magnificence  of  the  Albanian  soldiery  which  surrounds,  or  even  fills,  the  outer 
jptttt  of  his  palace. 
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the  restoration  of  Greece,  whether  with  sdfish  or  honourable  motiTes, 
must  of  necessity  imply  a  previous  attack  upon  his  power ;  and  !■ 
believe  he  was  fully  sensible  of  his  incapacity  of  resisting  per- 
manently the  efforts  of  a  regular  European  army.  At  various  times 
I  have  heard  him  converse,  more  or  less  directly,  on  these  topics ;  and 
in  general  there  was  an  air  of  sound  judgment  in  his  remarks,  which 
implied  as  well  sagacity,  as  freedom  from  the  prejudices  of  his  nation. 
I  happened  to  be  with  him  at  the  Seraglio  on  the  evening  of  tlw 
day  when  he  received  information  of  the  French  having  entwed 
Moscow.  He  was  evidently  in  low  spirits,  and  discomposed  by  the 
intelligence.  I  spoke  to  him  of  the  persevei%hce  and' resources  of 
Russia,  and  of  the  evils  that  might  arise  to  the  Frmch  army  from  the 
burning  of  Moscow  and  the  approach  of  winter.  He  was  not  satis^ 
fied  by  these  arguments,  but  alluded  in  reply  to  the  pacific  temper  of 
Alexander,  to  the  mistakes  which  had  been  coihmitted  in  the  last  Pobsb 
campaign,  to  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  and  above  all  to  the  character  of 
Bcmaparte,  which  he  justly  characterised  as  "  as  one  that  the  world 
had  never  before  seen."  He  spoke  also  of  the  errors  the  governments 
of  Europe  had  committed  in  not  uniting  their  strength,  instead  of 
coming  singly  to  the  contest ;  and  in  reference  to  this,  txAd  the  story 
of  the  fether  who,  on  his  death-bed,  counselled  his  sons  to  union,  by 
shewing  them  that  their  united  strength  could  break  a  staff,  which 
withstood  the  single  strength  of  each.  He  was  animated  and  impres- 
sive on  this  subject ;  and  spoke  with  little  disguise  of  the  probable 
designs  of  Napoleon,  alluding  to  Turkey  as  one  of  the  first  objects  of 
his  fiiture  care^.  A  story  has  been  told  of  Bonaparte  having  ofiSsred 
to  make  AH  Pasha  king  of  Greece,  if  he  would  engage  to  second  tho 
designs  of  France  in  this  quarter.  I  cannot  say  what  truth  th«« 
may  be  in  this,  but  for  various  reasons  I  think  it  not  impossible  that 
some  such  offer  may  have  been  made.  Considering  the  changes  in 
the  state  of  Europe,  it  is  useless  now  to  speculate  upon  the  causes 
which  led  him  to  slight  the  French  overtures,  and  to  maintain  his  con- 
nection with  England  during  the  critical  period  of  the  last  few  years. 
The  most  obvious  reasoiw  were,  bis  knowledge  that  we  did  not  act 
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upcHi  a  principle  of  conquest ;  the  security  of  his  trade ;  and  perhaps 
the  eveaUial  security  of  his  person  and  treasure,  should  thece  be  any 
successful  invasion  of  the  country.  More  tiian  once  he  has  aked  me 
what  would  be  his  reception  in  England,  if  circumstances  ever  led 
him  thither :  and  though  thn  was  said  with  a  jocose  »r,  yet  it  might 
have  reference  to  tJbe:  possiUe  contingency  of  his  being  obliged  to 
quit  Albania.  This  passed,  however,  in  a  momfflit  of  some  alum ; 
and  the  progress  of  events  soon  after  turned  the  dde  into  a  new 
channel. 

Once  or  twice  I  happened  to  be  present  wh^i  Ali  Paaha  was 
liateniog  to  different  petitioners,  who  successivdy  came  before  him. 
This  wa$  an  interesting  spectacle ;  eadi  petitioner,  as  he  approached, 
knelt,  kissed  his  garment,  and  then  proffered  the  mattor  of  his  request 
or  oomi^aint.  The  manner  of  Ali  Pasha  on  these  occasions  was  rapid 
and  decisive.  It  was  evident  that  he  speedily  formed  a  judgment,  and 
was  not  easily  turned  aside  from  iL  He  spoke  frequmtly  and  rapidly 
himself^  but  obviously  witha  close  attention  to  the  subject, and  a  desize 
of  obtaining  truth.  This  {nromptitude  is  absolutely  ne^xssary,  con- 
«dering  the  multittkle  of  afiairs  that  come  before  him.  He  may  be 
considered  ahnoet  as  the  sole  judge  of  his  dominions ;  'and  though 
the  absence  of  written  law  and  precedent  reduces  all  cases  to  the 
simple  consideration  of  equity,  yet  it  cannot  be  wondered  that 
business  should  be  retarded  by  its  being' committed  so  entirely  to 
the  labour  and  judgment  of  one  man.  It  frequently  happens  that 
petitioners  are  detaiaed  several  weeks  in  loannina^  without  bt^ng  able 
to  procure  an  audience,  each  day  presenting  themselves  in  the  outer 
apartments  of  the  S«-aglio,  and  each  day  compelled  to  retire  unsa- 
tisfied. I  have  several  timra  been  applied  to,  especially  during  my 
last  residence  at  loannina,  to  interest  the  Vizier  on  behalf  of  different 
individuals ;  but  my  unwillingness  to  appear  taking  any  part  in  such 
affairs,  and  the  certainty  that  if  I  assisted  one,  it  must  be  at  the 
expence  of  another,  obliged  me  to  decline  any  interference  in  these 
cases. 

This  disposition  to  manage  personally  all  his  affairs,  is  a  striking 
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feature  in  the  character  of  AH  Pasha,  saxA  influences  all  the  coDcernt 
<^  his  goremment.  From  it  i*  doived  that  unity  of  system  whi<jt 
extoods  through  his  domini<mst  which  raiders  him  iodiTidually.ali 
object  of  ahnost  mysterious  dread  to  his  subjects,  and  makes  his 
pover  formidable  to  hi^  neighbours,  and  to  the  integrity  of  the 
Turkish  onpire.  His  ministers  are  such  in  the  humblest  sense  of  the 
word.  In  his  relation  with  the  great  powers  of  Europe,  it  does  not 
appear  that  he  depends  on  any  counsel  but  his  own ;  and  in  tibe 
internal  concerns  of  the  country,  it  seems  as  if  there  were  no  will, 
impulse,  or  action,  but  from  him.  The  physician  Metaxa  well  illus- 
trated thu  by  saying  that  there  was  a  cord  tied  round  every  indiridual 
in  his  dominions,  longer  or  shorter,  more  or  les^  fine ;  but  every  one 
of  which  cords  went  to  him,  and  were  held  in  his  hand.  He  added^ 
what  I  knew  irom  my  own  observation  to  be  true,  that  the  rudest 
peasant  of  Albania,  or  the  meanest  page  in  his  Seraglio,  woukl  better 
olriain  either  favours  or  justice,  by  coming  directly  to  Ali  Pasha 
himself,  than  through  any  circuitous  channd  of  ministca^  or  fovourites. 
It  may  farther  be  noticed,  that  not  an  individUfd  about  him  knows 
equally  well  as  Ali,  fdl  the  localities  of  bis  dominions,  the  habits,  or 
even  persons  of  his  subjects,  and  the  other  drcumstances  which  are 
important  to  the  execution  of  justice.  Bom  in  Albania,  and  having 
scarcely  ever  quitted  this  country,  in  which  nevertheless  he  has  beat 
exercised  by  a  thousand  various  fortunes,  his  knowledge  on  these 
subjects  is  minutdy  accurate.  Almost  every  Albanian  has  been  ia 
his  presence,  either  as  a  soldier,  or  in  some  other  capacity  ;  and  there 
are  few  of  mature  age  whose  nsunes  or  persons  do  not  come  within 
his  recollection.  I  have  had  various  opportunities  of  remarking  this 
fact.  One  day  I  was  present  when  he  was  giving  a  sort  of  open 
audience  to  all  classes  of  petitioners.  I  noticed  several  cases  in 
which  his  local  knowledge  evidently  directed  the  decision^  uid 
probably  was  the  means  of  arriving  at  the  truth.  Where  his  own 
interests  or  passions  were  unconcerned,,  it  is  probable  that  the  judg- 
ments of  AH  Pasha  were  generally  impartial,  and  for  the  most  part 
correct     It  is  doubtless  an  evil,  that  by  undertaking  every  thing 
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himself  many  things  are  neglected  or  delayed ;  but  it  is  likewise  a  good 
that  he  should  thus  extend  his  personal  authority,  since  the  subordinale 
ministers  of  a  despotic  system  are  generally  tyrannical  (n*  corrupt. 

The  assiduity  with  which  he  applies  himself  to  all  this  business  is 
very  great.  He  rises  commonly  before  six,  and  his  officers  and 
secretaries  are  expected  to  be  with  him  at  this  hour.  There  are  no 
pauses  in  business  during  the  day,  except  at  12  o'clock,  when  he  takes 
his  dinner,  sleeping  afterwards  for  an  hour ;  and  again  at  ei^t  in 
the  evening,  which. is  his  hour  of  supper.  I  have  found  him  as  late 
as  nine  o'clock,  with  three  secretaries  on  the  ground  before  him, 
listening  to  the  most  minute  details  of  that  branch  of  expenditure 
which  rdates  to  the  post-houses ;  each  article  of  which  accounts  he 
separately  approved.  His  hours  of  pleasure  are  also  in  part  subser- 
vient to  the  furtherance  of  business.  I  have  seen  him  in  the  gardens 
of  his  pavilion  surrounded  by  petitioners,  and  giving  judgment  on 
cases  that  were  brought  before  him.  Even  when  retiring  to  the 
Haram,  he  still  {ureserves  his  public  capacity ;  and  in  the  petty  dis- 
cords of  300  women  secluded  from  the  world,  it  is  not  wonderful 
that  his  occupation  and  authority  as  a  judge  should  still  be  required. 

In  his  habits  ^  table  Ali  Pasha  is  temperate,  though  by  no  means  so 
strict  a  Mussulman  as  to  refuse  himself  wine.  He  almost  always  eats 
alono,  according  to  the  custom  of  Turks  of  high  rank,  and  at  the 
hours  already  mentioned.  His  dinner  usually  consists  of  twelve  or 
sixteen  covers,  which  are  separately  placed  on  a  tray  before  him. 
Tkte  dishes  are  chiefly  those  of  Turkish  cookery ;  to  addition  to 
which  a  whole  lamb»  provided  by  his  shepherds,  is  served  up  at  bis 
t^e  every  day  in  the  year.  His  appetite  is  not  at  all  &6tidious,  and 
I  have  been  told  that  Ms  cooks,  in  providing  for  him,  take  liberties' 
which,  under  a  luxurious  despot,  would  infallibly  cost  them  their 
heads.  » 

It  is  a  singular  circumstance  in  the  habits  of  the  man,  tliat  while 
exercising  the  most  despotic  tyranny,  and  exciting  dread  in  all  who 
sfirround  hinii  he  frequently  descends  to  a  sort  of  convivial  inter- 
course with  the  Greeks  as  veil  as  Turks  of  his  capital,  aud  accepts  of 
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iavitations  to  dinner,  or  evening  entertainibentB,  when  these  eite 
proffered  to  him.  Two  or  three  such  instances  obcurrcd  during  my 
latter  stay  at  loannina,  one  of  them  at  a  Greek  house,  where  I  had 
the  means  of  witnessing  a  part  of  the  scene.  It  was  aa'  evening 
entertainment,  at  which  seventy  or  eighty  people  were  assonbled ; 
the  Vizier  bringing  those  of  bis  ministers  and  attendants,  whom  he 
desired  to  be  with  him ;  and  the  master  of  the  house  inviting  many  of 
his  own  friends.  The  dinner  or  supper  on  these  occasions  is  set  out 
in  the  manner  of  the  country ;  its  inerit  being  estimated  in  part  by 
die  number  of  dishes  presented.  The  Vizier  eats  and  sits  alone,  the 
rest  of  the  company  standing  at  a  distance;'  but  the  master  and 
mistress  of  the  house  are  gena^ly  invited  to  take  seats  near  him. 
Music  and  dancing  are  in  most  cases  provided  for  his  entertainment. 
The  music  is  Turkish  or  Albanese,  p^ormed  with  tabors,  g^tars, 
and  the  tambourine,  uid  often  accompanied  by  the  wild  songs  of  the 
country :  the  dances  also  in  general  Albanese,  and  per&rmed  by 
youth  of  both  sexes,  dressed  with  all  the  richness  that  bekuigs  to 
the  national  costume.  When  I  last  quitted  loannina,  my  friend 
Mela  was  preparing  to  give  such  an  entertainment  to  the  Vizier,  and 
had  erected  a  new  apartment  in  his  gardens  for  this  purpose. 

The  Haram  oi  Ali  Pasha  forms  a  distinct  and  very  extensive  part 
of  his  SeragUo,  closed  in  exteriorly  by  lofty  stone-walls,  so  as  to  pye 
the  appearance  of  a  fortress ;  but  within,  having  terraces  and  other 
open  places  for  the  convenience  of  its  numerous  inhabitants.  Though 
my  medical  situation  with  the  Vizier,  especially  during  my  last  resi- 
dence at  loannina,  instructed  me  in  many  singular  facts  regarding 
the  interior  of  the  Haram,  and  though  I  had  two  female  patients 
from  within  its  walls,  yet  the  rigid  usage  of  Turkey  prevented  me 
from  ever  entmng  these  penetralia  domust  and  I  can  speak  of  their 
appearance  but  from  report*.    The  apartments  are  said  to  be  fm- 

*  LucaB  Bta  is  die  only  one  of  die  phyriciaii8<^  the  Vuder  allowed  to  enter  the  Hamu^ 
9  privilege  he  derives  &om  his  mother  having  nickled  one  of  the  sons  of  Ali  I^Mha,  which, 
in  the  us^  oi  this,  and  of  many  other  countries,  cOQstitutee  him  in  part  one  of  the 
family. 
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nished  ill  a  style  of  goi^eous  luxury  ;  and  having  afterwards  seen  «  ' 
vacant  building  with  a  similar  destination,  in  the  new  Seraglio  at 
Argyro  Kastro,  I  can  readily  believe  this  statement.  Tbc  number  oi 
females  in  the  Hanun  is  r^mrted  to  exceed  Uiree  huiidred,  but  among 
these  are  included  the  various  attendants,  dancing  girls,  &c.  who 
minister  to  the  luxuries  of  the  place.  They  are  of  various  nations, 
Greeks,  Turks,  Albanians,  Circassians,  &c.,  and  for  the  most  part 
have  been  purchased  according  to  the  custom  of  the  East.  The 
occnpadonsof  a  Turkish  Haram  have  oAen  been  described,  and  need 
little  repetition.  The  bath,  music,  dancing,  tales,  embroidoy,  and 
dress  give  the  chief  employment  to  time :  tiie  exhibition  of  idiotcy, 
or  of  liie  frantic  acts  of  women  drugged  with  opium  or  wine,  and  the 
talk  of  others  who  come  to  the  Haram  with  philtres,  charms,  and  the 
varimis  arts  addressed  to  credulity,  these  are  among  the  occasional 
amusements  of  the  place*.  When  the  Visier  moves  his  residence  for 
a  time,  the  females  taken  with  him  are  conveyed  in  close  carriagesj 
so  as  continue  thdr  confinement  even  during  this  interval.  Habit 
and  the  want  of  education  may  somewhat  alleviate  this  physical  and 
moral  captivity,  but  to  vindicate  it  to  general  reason  is  impossible, 
though  it  has  been  attempted. 

The  firat  wife  of  Ali  Pa^ha,  the  dau^ter  of  Coul  Basha,  and  mother 
of  Mouctar  and  Veli,  has  long  been  dead.  His  only  wife  at  present  is 
the  mother  of  Sali  Bey,  his  third  and  youngest  son,  bora  after  an 
interval  of  more  than  twenty  years  without  children.  This  lady, 
who  is  said  to  have  been  originally  a  slave,  resides  at  present  with 
much  state  in  the  Seraglio  at  Tepeleni.  Her  son,  Sali  Bey,  now 
about  twelve  years  old,  is  separated  from  his  mother,  and  has 
nominally  the  government  of  the  large  city  of  Argyro  Kastro.  The 
favourite  of  AU  Pasha  at  this  time  was  an  Albanian  ^rl,  young,  and 
of  great  beauty.  Her  pre-eminence  in  the  Haram  was  marked  by  a 
more  sumptuous  dress,  but  did  not  entitle  her  to  refuse  a  profound 
obeisance  to  the  wives  of  Mouctar  or  Veli  Pasha,  whenever  these 

*  I  derive  these  statcmeots  &cNn  a  aource  (tf  good  authority. 
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ladies  visited  the  Haram  of  their  &tfaeTxiii-)aw:.  Such  Jimts  ^|»ear 
to  have  been  frequently  made,  and  as  might  be  expected  from  the  . 
Torkisb  usage,  without  any  sense  of  indecorum.  It  is  a  cobuuod 
thing  for  the  Vizier  to  make  a  present  to  any  fovourite  officer  of  4 
wife  from  his  Haram,  and  it  seems  that  in  such  cases  the  gift  must  of 
necessity  be  accepted.  A  fi-ioid  of  mine,  the  Divan  Effendi, :  or 
Turtdsh  secretary  of  the  Vizier,  received  in  this  way  a  Circassian' 
fem^e  while  I  was  in  loannina.  I  have  heard  him  express  faimsdf 
in  rapturous  terms  about  his  wife :  but  I  have  known  one  or  two  other 
instances  of  Albanians,  who  have  hastened  to.  betroth  themselves 
'  elsewhere,  lest  such  a  gift  should  be  forced  upon  their  acceptance. 

The  adherence  of  Ali  Padia  to  the  tenets  of  the  Mahomedan 
religion  is  by  no  means  rigid,  end  probably  depending  more  on  a 
sense  <^  interest,  that  upon  any  zeal  or  afifection  for  these  tenets.  Hd 
has  few  of  the  prgudices  of  a  Mussninuan  ;  and  in  regarding  those 
aroQDd  him,  his  consideration  obviously  is,  not  the  reli^on  ^  the 
man,  but  whethw  he  can  be  of  service  to  any  of  his  views.  I.  havtf 
seen  a  Christian,  a  Turkish,  and  a  Jewish  secretary,  sitting  on  the 
ground  before  him  at  the  same  moment, —  an  instance  of  the  principle 
which  is  carried  throughout  every  iHunch  of  his  goveriunent.  In 
Albania  especially,  the  Christian  and  Mussulman  population  v»b 
virtufdly  on  the  same  footing  as  to  political  liberty ;  all  indeed  slaves^ 
but  the  former  not  oppressed,  as  elsewhere  in  Turkiey,  by  those  sub- 
ordinate agencies  of  tyranny,  which  reader  Tnore  grating  the  chain 
that  binds  them.  It  may  fairly  be  said  that  under  this  government 
all  r^igions  find  an  ample  Iteration.  I  have  ev»i  known  instances 
where  AliPasha  has  directed  Greek  churciies  to  be  built  for  the  use 
of  the  peasants,  as  is  the  case  in  one  or  two  of  the  villages  on  the 
plain  of  Arta. 

Though  without  religious  bigotry,  however,  (or  perhaps  religious 
feding,)  Ali  Pasha  exhibits  certain  superstitions,  which  possibly  may 
have  been  engrafted  on  his  early  youth.  He  has  his  lucky  and 
unlucky  days,  and  is  said  to  have  shewn  belief  at  times  in  the  magic 
arts  of  chaim  and  conjuration.    Mixed  with  the  good  sense  of  hia 
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conversation,  I  hate  now  and  then  noticed  a  tone  of  credulity,  which 
perhaps,  however,  could  not  be  construed  into  more  than  a  beUef,  thi^ 
human  art  went  further  into  the  mysteries  of  nature  than  it  really 
does,  — a  natural  mistake  in  a  man  of  talent,  partially  instructed.  I 
have  once  or  twice  seen  a  D.erveish  with  him,  'one  of  those  strange 
^appendages  of  eastern  state  which  comlnne  the  repute  of  sanctity 
'with  buffoonery,  or  even  idiotcy  of  manner.  It  did  not  appear, 
however,  that  he  paid  any  attendon  to  the  gesticulations  of  this  man, 
or  tbou^t  of  him  otherwise  than  merely  as  an  adjunct  to  his  court. 

I  have  hitherto  spoken  chiefly  of  the  better  parts  of  Ali  Pasha's, 
character.  Truth  compels  the  addition  of  other  features  of  le8s> ' 
pleasing  kind ;  and  to  the  general  picture  of  eastern  despotism  must 
be  Annexed  some  traits  peculiar  to  the  man.  The  most  striking  of 
these  are,  a  habit  of  perpetual  artifice,  shewn  in  every  circumstance  of 
his  life ;  and  a  degree  of  vindictive  feeling,  producing  acts  of  the  most 
unqualified  ferocity.  The  most  legitimate  fonn  his  cunning  assumes, 
is  in  political  matters,  where,  according  to  frequent  usage,  it  might 
perhaps  have  the  name  of  sagacity  and  adroitness.  He  is  aninently 
skilled  in  all  the  arts  of  intrigue,  and  his  agents  or  spies  are  to  be 
found  every-where  in  the  Turkish  empire,  doing  the  work  of  thdr 
master  with  a  degree  of  zeal  which  testifies  at  once  his  own  taleiU 
in  their  selection,  and  the  commanding  influence  of  his  powers  over 
the  minds  of  all  that  surroimd  him.  His  political  information, 
derived  from  these  sources,  and  from  the  ample  use  of  bribery,  is  of 
the  best  kind ;  and  it  may,  I  believe,  be  affirmed  as  a  fact,  that  not  a 
single  event  of  importance  can  occur  at  Constantinople,  evoi  in  the . 
most  secret  recesses  of  the  Divan,  which  is  not  known  within  eight 
days  at  the  Seraglio  of  loannina. 

The  personal  artifice  of  Ali's  character,  however,  is  the  trwt  which 
most  impresses  those  around  him  witii  alarm.  Whatever  be  the 
external  testimony  of  the  moment,  no  man  feels  secure  beneath  his 
power ;  or  eveA  it  may  foe  siaid,  what  I  know  from  my  own  obs^r- 
ation,  that  an  udusual  feimess  of  aspect  is  oflen  the  source  of  greatest 
terror  to  tiiose  concerned.    To  cozen  with  a  form  of  fair  words  seems 
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at  once  the  hat»t  and  delight  of  the  man.  It  is  said  to  be  a  prin- 
ciple with  him  never  to  allow  any  one  to  go  discontented  from  his 
presence,  and  I  have  heard  in  illustration  of  this,  that  it  is  not 
uncommon  for  him  to  adopt  a  peculiar  kindness  of  manner  to  those 
whom  he  has  determined  to  sacrifice ;  the  unhappy  victim  quits  him, 
satisfied  and  secure,  and  a  few  minutes  after  his  head  is  severed  i 
from  his  body.  With  the  same  temper  of  mind,  and  ^ith  the  same* 
artifice  of  manner,  he  is  enabled  often  to  allure  into  his  power,  ' 
those  of  his  enemies,  who,  for  the  moment,  have  escaped  his  ven- 
geance. In  such  cases,  no  pledge  arrests  his  hand,  or  can  save  the 
DiTender  ft-om  destruction.  I  have  known  many  striking  instances 
of  the  eflfect  of  this  character,  especially  among  the  Greek  &milies 
of  loannina ;  a  sort  of  undefined  terror  ever  hanging  over  them ;  a 
perpetual  sense  of  insecurity,  and  a  fearfulness  of  committing  even 
to  the  walls  the  sound  of  the  voice,  on  any  subject  connected  with 
their  despotic  master.  To  one  who  has  lived  but  under  the  shiefd 
of  a  free  governm^it,  the  picture  of  the  moral  influence  of  tyranny 
cannot  &il  to  be  impressive,  and  ought  to  be  instructive  also. 

The  positive  cruelty  of  Ali  Pasha's  temper  admits  of  little  palli- 
ation ;  connected  as  it  seems  to  be,  not  solely  with  ambitious  views, 
but  often  also  with  feelings  of  a  more  personal  kind.  Something 
may  be  allowed  for  national  habit ;  and  it  must  be  recollected  further, 
that  many  of  the  spectacles,  which  appear  to  Uie  stranger  as  the 
tffects  of  cruelty,  are  in  reality  the  acts  of  executive  justice;  de- 
pending, it  is  true,  upon  the  discretion  of  one  arbitrary  judge,  but 
many  of  them  hcensed  by  the  usage  of  .civilized  nations.  Still  there 
remains  a  heavy  account  in  the  life  of  Uiis  man ;  and  the  proo&  of 
a  ferocious  and  vindictive  temper  are  spread  over  every  page  of  his 
Ustory.  His  vengeance  is  not  a  momentary  fiseling,  satiated  wilb 
Uie  destruction  of  the  object;  but  continues  afier  the  lapse  o£  yeacs, 
and  seeks  for  its  satisfaction  even  the  children  and  all  the  race  of  the 
offender.  I  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to  mention  the  dreadful 
q>ectBcle  I  saw  near  Argyro  Kastro ;  the  bodies  or  bones  of  mora 
than  600  people,  who  had  been  massacred  befi^ra  his  ejres,  for  an- 
c  c 
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ofieoce  committed  agadnst  bis  lamily  40  ye&rs  before.  During  nxy 
first  visit  fo  loamiiDa,  a  circumstance  occurred  of  the  same  general 
stamp.  A  cert£uii  Albaoiao,  many  years  before,  had  slain  a  cousin 
of  the  Vizier's,  and  comtnitted  other  (fences  against  him ;  be  was 
taken  soon  afterwards,  actually  roasted  alive,  and  his  children  put  to 
I  death  *.  A  broths  of  this  man,  who  bad  escaped  at  the  moment, 
*  fell  into  his  power  at  the  time  we  were  at  loannina ;  allured,  it  was 
said,  by  promises  of  oblivion  of  the  femily  offence.  He  was  cut 
into  pieces,  and  his  hmbs  thrown  into  the  public  street  before  Ute 
area  of  the  Seraglio.  At  the  time  I  did  not  learn  the  story  of  this 
dreadfulexecution;  but  afterwards  heard  the  cause  lirom  one  of  my 
Aihuuan  guards,  who  happened  to  have  been  pTiesent  at  the  death 
of  the  other  brother  and'  his  children. 

The  anecdote  of  sixteen  females,  of  Mouctar  Pasha's  Haram, 
who  were  drowned  at  the  same  time  in  the  lake  of  loamiina,  may 
already  be  known  to  some  of  my  readers,  though  with  some  vari^ 
pczbaps  in  the  narrative  of  the  event.  The  relation  which  I  heard, 
was,  ibat  the  jealousy  of  Mouctar's  wife,  exerting  her  influeoce  upon 
the  mind  of  the  Vizier,  had  led  to  this  catastroj^e ;  but  I  cannot 
answer  for  the  accuracy  of  the  story.  It  may  be  observed,  th^  the 
comm<ni  mode  of  capital  punishment  for  females  in  Turkey,  is  that 
of  drowning;  and  if  the  punishment  be  decreed  for  a  crime,  the 
act  does  not  excite  more  astonishment  there,  than  death  upon  the 
scaffold  does  with  us.  A  woman  was  punished  ia  this  way  the  last 
time  I  was  in  loannina,  for  what  crime  I  am  ignorant. 

The  influence  of  AH  Pa^ia's  government  upon  the  country  of 
which  he  is  master,  has  already  been  notic»i  in  the  preceding 
chapters,  and  will  be  iiirtber  illustrated  in  other  parts  of  my  nar- 
rative.  If  I  were  asked  a  general  opinion,  I  should  say  that,  not- 
withstanding all  the  faults  and  evils  of  despotism,  it  is  beneficial 

*  He  management  of  the  execution  was  committed  to  Yusuf  Aga,  an  old  Moor,  of 
irfiom  I  shall  hereafter  speak ;  and  it  is  possible  that  be  and  his  master  m»y  have  devised 
this  horrible  mode  of  death. 
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rather  than  otherwise ;  chiefly  in  having  abolished  the  petty  tyran- 
nies which  before  afilicted  this  part  of  Turkey,  and.  in  depressing  his 
Tui^sh  subjects  nearly  to  the  satae  level  as  tiie  Greeks ;  an  advan- 
tage which  the  active  talent  of  the  latter  people  will  not  forego,  when 
the  iron  hand  is  removed  which  now  presses  alike  on  all.  It  must  be 
confessed,  that  the  surmise  is  problenAtical,  but  it  is  not  imposable, 
that  this  single  mastery  may  better  pave  the  way  to  Aiture  liberty, 
than  the  fluctuating  and  divided  slavery  in  which  the  Greeks  of  this 
country  were  before  held.  The  power  of  Ali  Pasha  ha£  united  the 
greater  part  of  Albania  and  Thessaly  into  <me  state ;  and  has  anni- 
hilated the  brigands  which  formerly  infested  these  fine  provmces. 
He  has  r^idered  internal  communication  every-where  secure,  and 
shewn  much  attenticm  to  the  construction  of  roads,  the  buUdii^  of 
bridges,  and  other  points  of  intonal  iinprovonent.  These  works 
will  survive  him,  and  may  possibly  give  &cility  to  future  e£brts  for 
the  freedom  of  the  country.  It  must  be  acknowledged,  however, 
that  no  prospective  views  of  this  kind  reconcile  the  Greeks  to  his 
government,,  or  render  him  popular  among  this  people.  The  actual 
evil  of  slavery  will  always  out-wd^,  with  the  existing  generati<ni, 
any  views  of  future  contingent  benefit.  Those  Greeks  who  serve 
him,  do  it  fi*om  fear,  habit,  or  interest ;  and  while  the  phrases  of 
ifpselot€ttos  Vizyres  and  il  imttro  Princqx  come  in  frequent  repetition 
from  thdr  mouths,  it  is  evident  that  they  fisel  his  rule  to  be  at  once 
their  misfortune  and  their  disgrace. 

Nor  is  the  goviemment  of  All  Pasha  a  popular  one  with  the  Turks 
who  live  under  it.  Little  distinction  is  shewn  ather  to  tbdr  rdi^on 
or  race;  and  under  a  system  in  which  men  are  valued  chiefly 
according  to  their  active  services,  the  general  indolence  of  the  Turk 
finds  its  true  level,  and  sinks  into  comparative  insignificance.  The 
military  power  of  AU  does  not  depend  upon  this  portion  of  his 
subjects,  and  they  are  the  least  profitable  to  his  revennes.  The 
chu-acter  of  a  Mussulman  gives  no  exemptiim  in  Albania  from  the 
tyranny  of  his  rule.  The  victims  who  jperisfaed  in  the  massacre  at 
c  c  2 
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Gardiki  were  all  Mahomedans,  and  the  Porte  made  streniious  e&rtt 
to  save  them,  but  without  avail. 

The  re^  source  of  Ali  Pasha's  strength  is  the  Albanian  population 
of  his  dominions.  Here  he  has  not  only  military  force,  of  the  kind 
most  efficacious  in  Turkish  warfare,  but  can  rely  also  on  the  attach- 
ment and  fidelity  of  the  people.  Born  in  the  midst  of  them, 
educated  in  their  customs  and  language,  and  raised  into  greatness 
by  their  bravery ;  the  Albanians  are  proud  of  their  countryman, 
and  glory  in  his  elevation.  Their  military  service  is  less  one  of 
compulaon,  than  the  national  habit  of  the  people,  exercised  under 
a  chieftain  whom  they  respect  and  admire.  Ali  Pasha  is  well  aware 
of  the  value  of  these  dispositions,  and  diligently  fosters  them ;  as 
mu<di  perhaps  fifom  inclination  as  policy.  I  have  had  frequent 
opportunities  of  noticing  this  &ct.  He  accoHts  the  Albanian  soldio* 
radier  as  a  comrade  than  a  slave,  talks  with  him  in  a  gay  familiar 
mfuiner,  and  makes  himself  acquainted  with  his  family  and  personal 
merits,  and  rewards  a  course  of  long  service  with  the  moat  liberal  dona- 
tions. To  an  old  soldier  who  travelled  with  me  as  a  guard  through 
the  northern  parts  of  Albania,  he  had  recently  given  5000  piastres ; 
and  instances  of  this  kind  are  continually  occurring.  All  the  mili- 
tary offices  in  his  dominions  are  confided  to  Albanians;  many  of 
them  grown  old,  or  wounded  in  his  s^vice.  Among  these  men,  I 
have  generEiUy  found  a  warm  devotion  to  the  interests,  and  a  feeUng 
of  pride  in  the  greatness,  of  their  master. 

Some  of  the  ministers  about  the  court  of  Ali  are  Turks ;  and  Greeks 
occupy  oUier  offices  of  his  SeragUo ;  but  those  who  most  confidentially 
surround  his  person  are  Albanians,  and  many  of  them  the  old 
adherents  of  the  family  at  Tepeleni.  The  individual  whose  in- 
fluence with  the* Vizier  is  most  powerful  and  decided,  is  Atbanasiua 
Bia,  elder  brother  of  one  of  his  physicians.  This  man  is  a  native  of 
Ijckli,  a  village  in  the  mountain-defiles  near  Tepeleni :  his  father 
was  killed,  and  he  himself  has  been  wounded,  in  the  service  of  Ali 
Fasha,  whose  fortunes  be  has  followed  fix)m  his  earliest  youth.    A. 
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niaa  of  undaunted  intrepidity,  Athanasius  has  signalized  himsdif  bj 
rarious  military  actions,  and  has  never  shewn  scruple  or  fear  in 
executing  the  orders  of  his  master.  He  is  reputed  to  have  been  the 
agent  in  some  of  the  most  desperate  acts  which  have  marked  the  late 
history  of  All's  government ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  he  possesses  more 
of  the  Vizier's  confidence  than  any  other  of  those  who  surround 
him.  The  greater  part  of  the  day  he  passes  in  his  apartments ; 
and  at  night,  if  I  am  rightly  informed,  sleeps  on  the  floor  at  the 
entrance  of  his  master's  chamber ;  his  arms  always  loaded  and 
beside  him.  In  bis  manner  towards  the  Vizier,  I  have  often  ol> 
served  a  fteedom,  or  even  abrupt  familiarity,  which  no  one  beside 
dared  to  assume.  One  day,  when  Ali  was  speaking  to  me  on  a 
particular  subject,  he  ordered  all  his  attendants  to  quit  the  room, 
excepting  Athanasius,  of  whom  he  spoke  to  me  at  the  time,  as  a 
man  that  might  be  trusted  with  the  concerns  most  important  to  his 
interests.  How  all  this  influence  has  been  obtained,  many  a  secret 
history  must  probably  be  opened  to  tell.  Athanasius  is  scarcely  yet 
forty,  with  manly  and  not  unpleasing  features.  He  has  acquired 
much  wealth,  and  is  a  large  possessor  of  houses  and  lands  in  the 
vicinity  of  his  native  place. 

It  may  perhaps  be  thought  that  I  have  dwelt  upon  the  character 
and  habits  of  Ali  Pasha,  more  minutely  than  was  needful.  I  can  only 
excuse  mysdf  for  this,  in  the  singular  traits  which  bdong  to  the  man, 
and  to  his  government,  and  in  the  actual  extent  of  his  power,  and  the 
territory  he  commands.  My  medical  connection  with  him  gave  me 
peculiar  means  of  observing  these  more  personal  features;  and  the 
reader,  who  may  be  interested  in  the  subject,  will  find  in  a  future  part 
of  this  volume,  some  anecdotes  of  my  further  intercourse  with  him, 
in  the  second  journey  I  made  throu^  his  Albanian  -dominions. 

The  knowledge  that  I  had  been  consulted  by  the  Vizier,  gained 
me  numerous  other  patients  in  loannina,  not  only  among  the  Greeks, 
but  also  with  many  of  the  principal  Turks  of  the  city.  One  of  the 
first  o(  the  latter  class,  was  Omar  Bey,  a  man  of  much  influence  in 
the  northern  parts  of  Albania.    He  commanded  the  Turkish  cavalry 
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at  Alexandria,  when  we  made  our  last  unfortunate  expedition  to 
Egypt,  and  is  reputed  to  have  amassed  great  wealth  in  that  country. 
Hi»  fcwmer  residence,  when  in  Albania,  was  at  Berat;  but  dther 
from  a  dread  <^  Ibrahim  Pa^ia,  or  perc^ving  that  Ah  Pasha  would 
ultimately  succeed  in  the  contest  between  these  two  powers,  he  came 
over  to  the  Vizier,  and  was  afterwards  employed  as  erne  of  his 
generals  in  the  war  against  Ibrahim.  His  influence  at  Berat,  which 
contributed  to  the  event  of  the  contest,  still  continues  very  great ;  and 
it  has  been  surmised,  that  if  a  dismemberment  of  territory  takes  place 
on  the  death  of  Ali,  he  is  Ukely  to  become  the  Pasha  of  this  place. 
I  have  heard  it  rumoured  also,  that  his  life  would  be  a  precarious  one, 
but  for  the  attachment  of  the  Albanians  of  this  part  of  the  country 
to  his  person.  He  was  now  living  at  loannina,  in  apartments  wiUiin 
the  area  of  the  Seraglio.  He  retains  a  large  and  splendid  retinue ; 
and  I  have  aeea  him  go  out  to  take  the  exercise  of  the  d^'end,  on  the 
plains  to  the  west  of  the  city,  att^ided  by  15  or  l6  followers,  all 
rich^  dre^ed,  and  moun^  on  beautiful  Arabian  horses,  which  liiey 
mimaged  with  singular  boldness  and  address. 

Another  of  my  Turkish  patients,  was  Hadje  Sbeikri,  a  man  much 
in  the  confidence  of  the  Vizier,  and  often  employed  in  s^^ret  mis- 
sions to  Constantinople.  I  visited  this  Turk  two  or  three  times  in 
his  own  house,  and  found  him  courteous,  with  some  humour,  and  a 
good  deal  of  knowledge  derived  ftx>m  ftcquent  intercourse  with 
Europeans  in  the  capital.  A  third  patient  was  Mahomet  EiOfendi, 
an  elderly  man  of  much  consequence  at  loannina,  and  who  generally 
holds  the  government  of  the  city  during  the  absence  of  the  Vizier. 
I  visited  him  in  an  apartment  of  the  Seraglio,  where  he  was  sur- 
rounded by  eight  or  ten  other  ,Turks,  all  smoking  on  their  couches. 
It  appeared  that  he  had  desired  to  consult  me,  chiefly  as  an  oppor- 
tunity of  dis[Jaying  his  own  knowledge.  I  found  him  much  more 
loquacious  than  is  the  habit  of  Turks,  and  extremely  vain  of  the 
supposed  or  superficial  knowedge  be  had  acquired.  He  spoke  of 
Alexander  the^Great,  of  India,  of  the  sun  and  planets,  and  o£  the 
truth  of  astrology,  and  told  me  a  long  story  of  an  Arabian,  who  had 
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given  hira  on  his  death-bed,  a  secret  for  calculating  the  fate  and 
fortunes  of  men.  A  much  more  reasonable  patient  of  the  same 
nation,  was  Ishmael  Bey,  another  of  the  ministers  of  tlie  Vizier, 
who  resides  with  a  good  deal  of  state  in  the  old  Seraglio  of  the 
fortress.  His  hors^  were  sent  to  carry  me  thither  from  my  lodg- 
ing, and  be  received  me  with  some  ceremopy ;  an  interpreter  and 
several  attendants  being  in  waiting.  To  say  the  best  of  it,  however, 
I  found  my  medical  practice  with  those,  and  other  Turks  who  con- 
sulted me,  both  laborious  wd  unpleasant,  not  so  much  from  the  preju- 
dices or  habits  of  this  peopie,  as  from  the  difficulty  of  arriving  at  ^e 
nature  of  their  complaints.  Some  of  them  could  not  speak  the 
Romaic ;  an  interpreter  then  was  necessary  who  understood  the  Turk' 
rah ;  and  as  it  sometimes  happened  that  he  spoke  neither  Italian  nor 
French,  a  second  was  required  who  could  explain  to  me,  in  one  of 
these  langua^^,  the  symptoms  desmbed.  Every  question  I  wished 
to  ask,  was  <^coune  obliged  to  re>ascend  allthe  stages  of  this  tow^ 
of  Babel,  before  an  answer  could  be  obtained.  The  time  spent  in 
such  consultations  may  ea»ly  be  conceived,  and  a  medipal  man  ivilt 
at  OBce  apprehend  the  disagreeable  imcertainty  of  any  -  practice, 
founded  on  such  clumsy  and  circuitous  intercourse  with  the  patieiU. 
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CHAP.   X. 

PREPARATIONS   FOR  A   JOORNETT  INTO  THESSALV.  —  BUYROULDI. — TARTARS. 

TRAVELLING  IN  TURKEY. — DEPARTURE  FROM  lOANNINA. KHAN  OF  KTRA. — 

VALLEY    OF    THE    RIVER    OF    ARTA. DISTRICT   OF    ZAGORI.  —  HETZOTO. 

HINEBALOOICAL    REMARKS. — ASCENT    OF    THE    RIDGE    OF    PINDUS. VIEW 

FROM   THE   SUMMIT.  —  QEOORAPHY   OF  THE  PINDDS  CHAIN. 

THE  messenger  whom  the  Vizier  bad  di^>atched  to  Santa-Maura 
to  fetch  our  Ii^gage,  was  detained  two  or  three  days  in  that 
island  by  ccmtrary  winds,  and  did  not  reach  loannina  until  the 
evening  of  the  4th  of  November.  He  brought  us  every  thing  in 
aafltty ;  and  we  innnediatelj  b^an  the  preparations  fot  our  joumei;! 
into  Thessaly ;  apprehensive  lest  the  rapid  approach  of  winter  might 
impede  our  passage  over  the  chain  of  Pindus,  which  is  often  imprac- 
licable  to  the  traveller  during  this  season.  The  winter  snows  had 
already  accumulated  on  all  the  higher  mountains,  and  we  derived  a 
somewhat  dismal  augory  to  our  journey,  from  the  forebodings  of  our 
friends  at  loannina.  Nevertheless,  those  who  best  knew  the  country, 
assured  us  that  the  road  was  still  perfectly  practicable ;  and,  with  the 
permission  of  the  Vizier,  we  decided  upon  setting  out  in  the  course  of 
the  following  day. 

We  were  at  the  Seraglio  for  half  an  hour  on  the  evening  preceding 
our  departure,  and  had  an  interview  with  the  Vizier  in  an  apartment 
that  was  new  to  me,  and  even  more  splendid  in  its  .decorations  than 
those  I  had  before  seen.  He  continued  all  the  appearances  of  friend- 
ship in  his  speeches  and  professions,  f^ain  expressed  his  satisfaction 
that  I  had  consented  to  visit  Veli  Pasha  at  Larissa,  and  his  request 
that  I  would  give  his  son  my  opinion  upon  his  complaints,  in  writing. 
We  had  a  final  interview  with  hfm  the  following  morning,  when  he 
stated  to  us  the  arrangements  he  bad  made  for  our  mode  of  travelling. 
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said  that  he  had  directed  post-hor^  to  be  furnished  for  our  journey, 
and  that  he  had  appointed  a  Tartar  to  attend  us,  ia  whom  we  might 
place  confidence ;  adding,  that  we  might  take  him  with  us  to  Athena^ 
if  satisfied  with  bis  cfwduct;  or,  if  dissatisfied,  discharge  him  at 
Larnsa,  and  obtain  another  from  Veli  Pasha.  To  this  Tartar  he 
told  us  he  should  commit  the  Buyrotddit  or  official  mandate,  which 
was  to  serve  as  a  passpcnrt  to  our  journey,  odrdering  at  the  same  time 
one  of  bis  secretaries  to  prepare  the  paper  for  his  signature.  I  have 
given  bdow  a  translation  *  of  this  curious  mandate,  the  origiiul  of 
which  is  in  the  Romaic  language.  It  may  be  wcsthy  (^  notice  that 
the  word  translated  gentlemen  is  in  the  original  Mi^«^ ;  the  term 
MiUwdoBy  by  a  singular  process  of  infierence,  having  become  the 
almost  uniform  appellation  of  every  Ei^^yii  traveller  in  Greece,  at 
well  as  in  the  other  parts  of  the  European  continent 

In  passing  through  the  area  of  the  Seraglio  this  momiDg,  we  saw 
the  head  of  a  man  suspended  upon  a  pole,  three  or  four  feet  above 
the  ground,  the  Uood  even  yet  dropping  firom  the  divided  neck. 
This  execution  mmt  have  taken  place  but  a  few  minutes  before,  as 


*  "  ProinhisRoyall^hiieBBtlM!  Vizier  All  Puha. 

■>  Orden  to  the  Waiwodea,  Agas,  6ulu-basbee%  Derrou-^thee,  PFOestatas  ttfall  tli* 

the  cities  and  dietricta  where  these  two  English  gentlemen,  friends  of  mine,  may  prasoit 
themselves,  to  be  careful  that  they  are  not  molested  by  any  one,  even  in  the  slightest  di^ 
cumatance.  Also  to  treat  them  with  every  kind  of  hospitahty,  in  all  things  of  which  they 
may  have  need,  without  allowing  them  to  suffer  the  least  ineonvauenoe;  and  if  tlK^ 
riioald  have  need  (tf  men  for  their  secure  pawage  throng  the  coontry,  to  give  tium  ncfa 
iounediately.  Fmally,  to  order  things,  so  that  th^  may  be  satiafied  witli  all  a£  you: 
otherwiae,  if  they  complun  to  me  of  yoor  not  having  treated  than  with  the  proper  ho^- 
tali^,  or  of  your  not  having  given  them  mea  tot  their  secure  paasage,  yoa  weD  know  that 
to  me  no  excuses  can  be  given. 

"  loatmma. 

"  Wheresoever  the^  may  remain,  it  is  your  duly  to  receive  them,  to  give  them  lodging, 
and  to  render  than  whatsoever  service  they  may  deair^  without  their  nflering  At  least 
inconvenicnfle,  othowiie  they  will  not  be  content  witli  you." 
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we  had  previously  crossed  the  area,  aod  could  not  have  failed  to 
observe  the  spectacle,  had  it  then  been  presented.  We  did  not  think 
it  prudent  to  inquire  into  the  circumstances,  and  probably  no  one 
could  have  g^ven  us  information.  It  seemed  evident  that  the  sight 
was  wholly  indifferent  to  the  rude  assemblage  of  soldiers  in  the  area, 
accustomed  doubtless  to  these  exhibitions  of  despotic  terror. 

When  quitting  the  Vizier,  he  renewed  his  expressions  of  friendship ; 
desired  me  to  write  to  him  from  Larissa ;  and  urged  me  strongly  to 
perform  my  promise  of  returning  to  loanniua,  after.  I  bad  visited 
Athens  and  the  Morea.  A  short  time  after  this  last  interview,  die 
Secretaiy  Colovo  came  to  the  house  of  Metzou,  bringing  with  him  a 
Turkish  sabre,  which  the  Vizier  had  ordered  him  to  presait  to  me,  as 
a  testimony  of  his  gratitude  for  mj  medical  services.  It  was  a 
Damascus  blade,  remakably  curved  in  form,  and  of  very  fine  work- 
manship, the  value  of  which  I  was  led  to  believe  considerable,  from 
the  offers  afbrwards  made  me  for  it. 

Owing  to  some  delay  in  procuring  post-horses,  we  did  not  quit 
loannina  before  two  o'clock.  It  was  with  regret  that  we  bade  adieu 
to  the  family  of  our  kind  host,  who  had  been  imremitting  in  their 
attentions,  and  who  now  expressed  their  sorrow  at  our  departure,  with 
an  openness  of  manner  which  attested  its  sincerity.  Psalida,  Metaxi, 
Joannes  Mela,  and  several  other  of  our  friends,  came  in  to  visit  us, 
and  to  afford  either  counsel  or  good  wishes  to  our  journey.  At 
length  we  were  summoned  to  depart  by  the  appearance  of  our 
Tartar,  Osmyn,  a  man  apparently  between  forty  and  fifty,  of  tall  and 
stately  figure,  and  habited  in  the  costume,  which  is  perhaps  derived  in 
part  from  the  ancient  Tartar  dress,  but  is  now  appropriated  in  Turkey 
by  all  who  exercise  the  profession  of  public  couriers.  A  high  cap 
covers  the  head,  nearly  resembling  in  form  tiiat  worn  by  the  Greeks, 
but  taller,  and  of  a  yellow  colour,  with  the  exception  of  the  rounded 
summit,  the  colour  of  which  seems  to  depend  upon  individual  taste. 
The  neck  is  open,  according  to  the  uniform  custom  of  the  East.  The 
exterior  garment  is  of  brown  cloth,  extremely  loose  about  the  sleeves, 
with  red  trimmings,  and  various  fancy  figures  upon  it,  worked  in 
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threads  of  the  same  colour.  The  inner  vests  are  two  or  three  in 
number,  frequently  made  of  velvet,  with  a  line  of  rich  lacing  in  iront, 
and  various  other  trimmings  and  ornaments  of  silver.  The  belt, 
which  is  very  broad,  is  formed  of  long  shawls,  drawn  tightly  round 
the  body,  and  in  this  are  fixed  the  arms  of  the  Tartar,  generally 
consisting  of  a  dagger  or  straight  sword,  and  one  or  two  large  pistols, 
the  handles  of  very  rich  workmanship.  The  locMe  cloth  trowser,  or 
petticoat,  which  they  wear  below,  is  usually  of  a  leaden  colour,  with 
wide  yellow  leather  boots  coming  up  underneath  it.  A  Tartar,  thus 
equipped,  is  an  imposing  figure,  though  apparently  too  bulky  for 
the  office  of  a  courier,  and  not  well  adapted  to  the  smallness  of 
the  horses  of  the  country.  Nevertheless  these  men  make  joumies 
of  great  length  with  almost  incredible  speed,  and  sustain  fatigues  of 
the  most  arduous  and  extraordinary  kind.  I  have  heard,  but  will 
not  vouch  for  the  truth  of  the  story,  that  a  Tartar  rode  from  Tripo- 
litza,  in  the  Morea,  to  Constantinople,  and  back  again,  in  Uttle  more 
than  twelve  days,  a  distance  of  at  least  1200  miles*.  I  know  it  to  be 
the  fact  that  the  Tartars  of  Ali  Pasha  frequently  ride  from  loannina 
to  Constantinople  in  six  days,  and  some  of  them  are  said  to  have  per- 
formed it  occasionally  in  five.  Their  usual  pace,  when  travelling 
post,  is  a  canter  or  hard  gallop ;  they  are  attended  in  each  stage  by  a 
aourudze  or  postillion,  who  sometimes,  as  I  have  heard,  leads  the  horse 
of  the  Tartar,  while  the  latter  is  sleeping  on  his  back.-f; 


*  A8ainatter(tf<»inparUon,  it  may  be  worth  noddng  here,  that  SemproniusOracchus 
rode  from  Ampbissa,  near  Delphi,  to  Pella  in  Macedonia,  in  between  two  and  three  dajrs, 
a  diitance  of  about  200  miles.     Livy  caUs  this  UKredibilit  ceterUas.    Liv.  lib.  xxxvii.  c  7. 

f  It  will  be  well  here  to  subjoin  a  few  remarks  respecting  the  mode  of  travelling  in 
Turkey,  as  these  may  be  useful  to  the  future  tii^Teller  in  this  country.  It  is  always  desir- 
aUe^  when  entering  upon  a  journey,  to  be  provided,  if  possible,  dther  with  a  general 
Jtman  bcxa  Xi^onstantinc^le,  or  passports  from  the  local  govemmoits  through  which  you 
may  be  travelling ;  without  which,  even  should  there  be  no  personal  risk,  liiere  is  always  dif- 
ficulty in  obtaining  horses,  and  a  liability  to  be  constantly  imposed  upon.  In  the  dominions 
of  Ali  Pasha,  no  firman  is  «qaal  to  a  few  words  with  his  signature  annexed  to  them ;  or 
rather  it  may  be  said,  tlurt  hen  no  mandate  has  effectual  power  but  his  ovm.     It  is  always 
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These  Tartars  perform  all  Uu  offices  of  public  couriers  in  Ttakey, 
and  are  attached  in  this  capacity  to  the  different  gOTcrnments  of  the 


denrable  to  be  attended  by  a  Tartar  or  Janiasaty,  as  well  for  security  as  to  &dlitate  tbe 
prepress  of  the  journey.  Tbe  payment  of  these  men  is  determined  in  some  degree  by 
the  length  of  time  ihey  travel  with  you :  if  for  one  or  two  months,  a  doDar  or  a  dollar  and 
a  half  per  d^  will  be  rafBcient :  if  tbe  journey  is  oidy  of  a  few  days,  the  propmtiooate 
conipenRatiDn  must  be  greater.  It  ia  important  to  procure  an  order  from  the  load 
goremment  where  you  are  traveUin^  for  the  use  of  post-horses,  of  which  there  are 
establishments  at  all  the  principal  towns  in  Turkey.  This  saves  both  time  and  difiiculty 
in  a  point  which  more  than  any  other  embarasses  the  traveller.  In  all  the  detail  of 
arrangemoits  respecting  horses,  as  well  as  in  procuring  lodging  for  die  night,  he  is  obliged 
to  rely  chiefly  ipon  the  activity  of  his  Tartar  or  Janissary;  if  ieftto  hhnset^  and  espedally 
ifmuMCOStoraedtothe  hatnts  of  the  country,  he  is  harassed  by  unceasing  perplexities  as  to 
these  matters.  A  Pasha  occasionally  gives  a  passport,  which  entides  the  traveller  to  the 
use  of  post-horses  without  any  other  expence  than  a  small  sum  to  the  master  of  each  post 
house,  and  to  the  sourudzes  who  travel  with  you  from  post  to  posL  By  the  favour  of  Ali 
Pasha  we  travelled  on  this  footing  throughout  every  part  of  his  territoiy,  after  leaving 
loaimina  ODonr  way  into  Tlieafialy.  Where  this  advantage  is  not  obtained,  ■omevaiudoa 
will  he  ibund  ia  the  exprace  of  hcveea  in  different  districts ;  but  the  average  price  may 
perhaps  be  rated  at  six  piastres,  or  about  six  shillings  a-day  for  each  horse. 

The  smaller  the  compass  in  which  the  traveller  coDq>rize8  his  luggage,  the  greater 
fecility  of  course  does  it  give  to  his  journey.  As  every  thing  is  carried  on  horseback,  it  is 
wdl  to  have  some  tnl-case  coverii^,  or  large  leathern  bags,  both  to  save  trouUe  in 
amn^ng  tbe  articles  of  Itigg^e,  and  to  protect  them  against  lain  or  dust  Tlie  advantage 
of  carrying  European  saddles  into  Turkey  was  formerly  mei^oned.  Portable  beds  are 
indispensable  to  the  traveller,  as  he  will  never  meet  with  bedding  of  any  description, 
except  in  the  houses  of  Greeks  of  the  higher  class.  The  contrivwce  of  these  may  be 
determined  by  individual  taste ;  but  I  should  recommend  some  description  of  bed-stead, 
as  a  protection  against  the  naked  earth,  which  oft^i  forms  the  only  flooring  of  the  nightly 
habitation.  A  small  canteen,  in  a  country  where  even  knives  and  forks  are  seldom  found, 
and  wh6re  the  cooking  of  proviuons  must  in  general  be  trusted  to  the  servant  of  the 
traveller,  is  also  necessary. 

The  coins  most  commonly  used  in  Turkey  are  the  gold  Venetian  zequins,  dollars, 
piastres,  and  paras.  The  zequin  has  generally  a  value  of  about  eleven  piastres ;  the  dollar 
on  Ae  coast,  and  in  the  Ionian  Isles,  is  equal  to  Ave  and  a  half  piastres,  but  in  many 
parts  of  the  interior  is  valued  alt  six.  There  are  other  gold  coins  in  circuladon  of  smaller 
value  than  the  zequins,  and  silver  pieces  of  two  and  two  and  a  half  piastres.  In  projecting 
a  journey  through  Turkey,  it  is  desirable  to  provide  yourself  with  a  certun  amount  of 
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empire.  Those  in  the  employ  of  All  Pasha  are  very  numerous,  and 
are  hdd  in  the  highest  repute  throug^ut  all  Turkey  for  their  superitH- 
activity  and  speed.  They  receive  a  small  regular  payment ;  but  their 
principal  profit  is  derived  from  the  remuneration  of  their  active 
services,  which  reward  is  occasionally  of  the  most  liberal  kind.  Those 
who  now  fulfil  the  office  of  Tartars  are  chiefly  native  Turks  of  the 
country,  and  the  occupation  is  considered  by  no  means  of  a  discredit- 
aUe  nature. 

In  consequence  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour  when  we  quitted 
loannina,  we  did  not  proceed  farther  that  evening  than  the  Khan  of 
Kjra,  tea  or  twelve  miles  from  the  city.  Skirting  the  lake  to  its 
southern  extremity,  we  wound  round  the  insulated  hill  formerly 
described,  by  a  terraced  road,  which  in  some  places  forms  the  only 
interval  between  the  water  and  the  fitce  of  the  rock.  This  hill  is 
entirely  of  lime-stone,  but  singularly  tinged  with  iron;  and  llie  rock, 
probably  in  consequence  of  this  quantity  of  iron,  fractured  in  a  very 
extraordinary  degree,  particularly  at  the  place  where  it  is  said  that  a 
portion  of  water  from  the  lake  finds  a  subterraneous  exit.  I  did  not 
observe  any  strong  current  in  the  narrow  channel  which  comes  up  to 
the  base  of  the  rock,  and  the  quantity  of  water  escaping  in  this  way 
must  undoubtedly  be  »nall.  From  various  points  in  the  road  may  be 
seen  the  massive  remains  c^  the  ancient  fortress  or  city,  which  once 
stood  upon  this  eminence. 

Beyond  this  pass,  we  entered  a  broad  valley,  which  forms  a  part  of 
the  plains  of  loannina,  separated  only  by  the  prolongation  of  the  hill 


nKHiey  in  doUan  and  zeqains,  and  with  letten  of  credit  to  tbe  Gredc  mercbanti  in  tbe 
principal  cities,  which  may  easily  be  obtuned  at  Malta.  I  should  further  recommend 
the  traveller  to  furnish  himself  with  some  little  articles,  of  which  to  make  presents  in 
passing  through  the  country.  He  is  often  oitertuned  in  Greek  houses,  without  llie 
posnUU^  of  making  a  i&ect  compensatXHi,  except  to  the  domestics,  and  in  such  cases, 
MHue  trifle  of  Englidi  manu&cture,  left  with  the  females  of  tbe  family,  or  a  book  put 
into  the  hands  of  tbe  master  of  tbe  house,  will  be  felt  as  a  propar  method  of  rdievii^  diis 
embarrassment. 
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just  mentioned,  and  by  the  expansion  of  the  lake  to  the  north.  The 
great  ridge  of  Metzoukel,  extending  in  a  southerly  direction,  bat 
declining  rapidly  in  height,  forms  the  eastern  boundary  of  this  valley, 
which  is  picturesque  in  its  features  and  productive  in  its  soil.  The 
cultivation,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  plain  of  loannina,  is  chiefly  of 
maize  and  wheat.  The  village  of  Barkamouthi  on  one  side  the 
valley,  and  the  Greek  monastery  of  Santa-Veneranda,  surrounded  by 
woods,  on  the  other,  add  much  to  the  character  of  the  landscape. 
Pursuing  an  easterly  direction  across  this  stripe  of  level  country,  we 
began  the  ascent  of  the  ridge  of  hill,  which  forms  the  continuation 
of  Metzoukel,  intervening  between  the  plains  of  loannina  and  the 
valley  of  the  Aracthus,  or  river  of  Arta.  The  ascent  is  steep  and  labo- 
rious, though  the  road  has  been  well  constructed  with  a  view  to  lessen 
these  difficulties.  The  summit  of  the  ridge,  as  well  in  this  place  as 
where  it  rises  into  the  lofty  heights  of  Metzoukel,  is  so  narrow,  that 
the  descent  commences  at  the  very  moment  you  have  attained  the 
highest  level ;  yet  is  the  traveller  of  Necessity  arrested  on  this  summit 
by  the  extraordinary  magnificence  of  the  view  that  surrounds  and  lies 
beneath  him.  On  the  one  side  are  the  deep  bason  and  lake  of 
loannina,  with  their  surrounding  plain  and  mountains ;  the  palaces 
and  minarets  of  the  city  still  distinctly  seen  overhanging  the  waters  of 
the  lake  :  on  the  other  side,  the  profound  valley  of  the  Aracthus, 
which  may  be  traced  for  into  the  distance  between  the  great  eastern 
front  of  Metzoukel,  and  the  towering  central  heights  of  the  Pindus 
chain.  Both  as  respects  singularity  and  grandeur,  I  know  scarcely 
any  view  which  is  comparable  to  the  one  from  this  spot.  Its  pecu- 
liarity arises  from  the  perfect  separation  and  contrast  of  two  great 
landscapes,  present  to  the  eye  almost  at  the  same  moment  of  time : 
the  grandeur  of  each  landscape  is  that  derived  from  extent,  and  from 
the  magnitude  of  all  the  objects  composing  their  outlines.  To  the 
traveller  coming  from  Thessaly,  whose  journey  for  nearly  two  days  has 
been  through  a  mountainous  region,  I  conceive  that  the  view  on  the 
side  of  loannina  must  be  the  most  imposing ;  but  abstracting  this  cir- 
punistance,  I  should  consider  the  opposite  landscape  as  altogether  more 
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surprising  and  magnificent  in  its  features.  From  the  point  vrhere  the 
road  crosses  the  ridge,  to  the  channel  of  the  river,  is  a  steep  declivity 
of  at  least  a  thousand  feet  in  hdght.  Immediately  beyond  the  river 
commences  the  ascent  of  Pindus,  the  successive  ridges  and  elevation 
of  which  conduct  the  eye  to  summits,  which  I  presume  from  various 
circumstances,  (though  without  any  certain  method  of  estimate,)  to  be 
little  less  than  seven  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Look- 
ing northwards,  other  parts  of  the  great  Pindus  chain  come  into  view, 
paiticularly  the  mountains  of  Zagora,  the  vast  precipices  of  which  are 
covered  with  forests  of  pines.  From  this  lofty  region  descends  one 
branch  of  the  river  of  Arta,  forming  its  junction  with  the  other,  or 
Metzovo  branch,  in  the  deep  hollow  intervening  between  Metzoukel 
and  Pindus.  The  course  of  die  river  cannot  be  Vcaxxd  downwards 
&r  beyond  this  junction ;  it  is  lost  to  the  sight  amidst  the  vast  moun- 
tain-defiles which  form  its  only  passage  to  the  plains  apd  gulph  of  Arta. 
The  Khan  of  Kyra,  or  the  I^ady's  Khan,  where  we  stopped  for  the 
night,  is  a  solitary  building,  situated  a  little  below  the  summit  of  the 
ridge  we  had  just  traversed ;  and  having  before  and  .beneath  it  the 
landscape  I  have  been  describing.  The  evening  was  cold  and  stormy, 
and  the  place,  as  we  approadied  it,  bore  an  aspect  of  wildness  and 
desolation.  The  Khan,  which  is  the  property  of  Mouctar  Pasha, 
resembled  those  we  had  before  seen ;  a  square  of  low  buildings, 
rudely  constructed,  with  a  gateway  in  front,  surmounted  by  a  sort  of 
open  turret.  The  greater  part  of  these  buildings  is  occupied  as 
stabling :  the  apartments  for  the  accommodation  of  travellers .  are 
wretched  places,  with  naked  walls,  no  windows,  and  not  a  single 
article  of  furniture,  except  straw  mattresses.  Bread,  goat's-milk, 
cheese,  and  wine,  vrece  the  only  provisions  we  could  obtain  here ;  and 
we  found  that  our  loannina  fnend's  had  judged  kindly  in  furnishing 
us  with  a  small  store  for  our  journey.  The  water  at  this  place,  how- 
ever,- is  reputed  of  very  eKcellent  quality ;  and  it  is  said  that  the 
Vizieris  frequently  suppUed  with  it  from  a  founlain  which  has  been 
erected  in  a  hollow  of  the  mountain,  near  to  Uie  Khan.  The  Tartar, 
Osmyn,  and  another  Turk  who  had  joined  our  party,  slept  in  a  room 
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adjoining  to  va.  Several  other  cavalcades  of  men  and  horses  came 
to  the  Khan  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  and  the  noise  of  rude  soi^ 
and  bwsterons  merriment  went  through  evey  part  of  the  building. 

We  resumed  our  journey  at  an  early  hour  the  following  morning, 
but  under  the  inauspicious  circumstance  of  thick  hazy  weather^ 
which  continued  during  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  and  afforded  us 
only  very  partial  views  of  the  surrounding  scenery.  This  is  a  mis- 
fortune to  the  traveller  in  any  situation ;  but  he  particularly  feds  it 
as  an  evil,  when  traversing  a  country  little  known,  and  abounding  in 
natural  beauties.  Our  cavalcade  was  increased  this  morning  by  the 
addition  of  several  Albanian  peasants,  who  probably  desired  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  protection  of  our  Tartar  in  their  journey.  Besides 
Osmyn  and  the  other  Turk  who  travelled  with  us,  we  had  a  further 
guard  in  our  servant  Demetrius,  who  was  armed  with  pistols,  a 
dagger,  and  the  Turkish  sabre  I  had  received  from  the  Vizier.  There 
is  in  reality,  however,  but  little  danger  in  travelling  throv^  this  part 
of  Albania.  The  power  of  the  Vizier  is  so  ri^ly  exercised,  and  the 
terror  of  his  name  such,  that  few  banditti  venture  thus  near  to  his 
capital,  and  the  traveler  who  sets  forth  with  his  written  passport,  is 
donUy  and  trebly  armed  in  this  alone. 

Our  journey  to-day  was  to  Metzovo,  a  town  situated  among  the 
heights  of  Pindus,  near  one  of  the  sources  of  the  river  of  Arta,  and 
about  twenty-four  miles  distant  from  the  Khan  of  Kyra.  The  relative 
bearing  of  Metzovo  from  loannina  is  about  east-north-east,  but  the 
route  between  the  two  phu^  is  rendered  circuitous,  by  crossing  the 
ridge  of  Metzoukel  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  lake,  and  by 
following  upwards  the  valley  of  the  river.  The  broad  paved  rood, 
which  brought  us  frvm  loannina  to  the  Khan,  is  continued  towards 
Metzovo ;  and  being  carried  in  a  winding  line  along  the  sides  of  the 
mountains  is  rendered  passable  even  for  the  carriages  of  the  Viaier. 
Our  Tartar,  however,  proposed  to  conduct  us  by  a  shorter  route  along 
the  channel  of  the  river,  and  we  complied  with  his  advice.  Hie 
descent  into  the  valley  was  by  a  path  extremely  steep  and  dangerous, 
and  occupied  us  more  than  an  hour.    We  reached  the  banks  of  the 
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river  near  the  Binall  Khan  of  Baldunij  a  pictiuesque  and  beautifiil 
spot,  shaded  by  the  foliage  of  large  plane  trees,  and  appearing  w  if 
secluded  from  the  world  by  the  amphitheatre  of  mountains  which  iw- 
round  it.  The  junction  of  ^e  two  branches  of  the  river,  from  Zagora 
and  Meteovo,  takes  place  a  sh(H:c  way  above  the  Khan ;,  and  the 
nnited  streams  flow  through  a  rocky  channel,  about  fifty  yards  in 
width,  llie  course  of  the  river  may  from  this  point  be  traced  a  con-> 
siderable  way  through  the  mountains  in  a  southerly  direction.  Near 
its  eastern  bimk,  and  abouteight  hours'  journey  from  loannina,  is  the 
florishing  town  of  Kalarites,  built,  as  I  am  informed,  with  much  more 
regularity  than  is  usual  in  the  towns  df  Turkey.  The  population, 
wiiich  I  believe  to  be  chiefly  Wallachian,  is  respectable,  cultiTated, 
and  extensively  engaged  in  coramercial  pursuits,  of  the  same  nature 
as  those  carried  on  by  the  merchants  of  loannina. 

IVom  this  Khan  we  asc^ided  the  river  to  the  junction  of  the 
Zagora  and  Metzovo  branches,  which  unite  at  a  very  acute  angle ; 
the  lofty  intervening  ridge  terminating  in  a  promontory,  finely  cUMhe4 
with  wood.  The  appearance  of  wood  was  in  some  degree  a  nenr 
feature  to  us  in  the  scenery  of  Albania,  as  we  had  hitherto  seen  IHde 
of  it,  exc^  in  the  immediate  environs  of  Arta.  Tke  valliest  how- 
ever, which  we  were  ndw  entering,  and  the  precipitous  hills  fiHmiog 
Aeir  boundary,  derive  mudi  beauty  fh)m  the  foliage  which  coven 
^berOf  and  which  at  this  time  was  coloured  with  the  richest  tints  ofj 
autumn.  We  crossed,  by  a  well-built  bridge,  the  river  o£  Za|pvB, 
which  is  itself  formed  by  two  principal  branches,  one  of  them  called 
the  Warda,  descending  in  a  souUi-west  direction  from  a  mountain 
called  Tcboak{UY)uka,  the  oiher  from  a  part  of  the  Zagora  mountain!, 
somewhat  further  to  the  west. 

The  canton  of  Zagora,  though  every-where  extremely  mountainous, 
yet  contains  a  large  population,  occupied  partly  as  shepherds,  partly 
in  the  cultivation  of  their  vallies  and  the  acclivity  of  their  mountfuns. 
I  have  heard  the  number  of  villages  in  the  district  estimated  at  upr 
wardti  of  fn^y ;  the  principal  of  which  »  distant  frcKn  loannina  a 
journey  of  about  ten  hours  in  a  nortb-east  direction.    Among  the 
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inhabitsnts  3ie  many  respectable  Creek  .&miliea ;  but  the  .greater 
part  of  the  pppulation  is  of  Wallachian  descent,  a  remnant  of  tjiose 
tribes  which  have  Ic^g  been  settled  and  sheltered  in  different .  situ- 
ations of  this  mountain  chain,  and  are  distinguished  by  their  hardy 
and  independent  habits  of  life,  as  the  shepherds  of  the  country.  The 
flocks  are  very  numerous  and  valuable  in  these  elevated  districts ;  and 
the  Wallachians,  or  Vlaki^  as  they  are  called  in  Greece,  are  here 
generally  employed  in  tending  them ;  passing  the  summer  among  the 
mountains,  and  descending  to  the  plains  in  the  winter,  in  those  large 
migrating  bodies,  one  of  which  we  had  accidentally. met  on  the  road 
between  Cinque  Pozzi  and  loannina. 

One  of  the  principal  routes  over  Pindus  is  through  the  cantcm  <^ 
Zagora,  and  it  is  that  generally  followed  by  Tartars  and  other  travel- 
lers in  riding  post  irom  loannina  towards  Constantinople.  The 
mountains  of  Zagora  are  distinguished  irom  most  other  parts  of  the 
Pilous  chain,  by  their  summits  spreading  out  into  wide  mid  open 
plains,  indead  of  forming  narrow  ridges  of  hill.  I  ,^aU  h^eafter 
mention  their  ancient  name,  when  speaking  of  the'  geography  of 
Pindas. 

From  the  junction  of  the  rivers,  we  followed  upwards  the  cbaxmel 
Qf  the  Metzovo  stream,  which  appears  to  be  larger  tiian  the  Zagora 
brandi.  Our  conree  was  diiedy  along  the  b«l  of  the  river,  whidi, 
in  a  distance  of  little  more  than  twelve  mdes  we  crossed  and  re- 
crossed  nearly  thirty  times;  occasionally  with  difficulty,  owing  to  the 
ruggedness  of  the  chaimel,  sad  the  strength  of  the  current.  When 
tiie  stream  is  at  all  swelled  by  floods,  this  route  is  impracticable ;  but 
at  other  times  it  is  preferable,  both  as  being  shorter  and  more 
picturesque  than  the  paved  road.  Occasionally  our  path  diverged 
flrom  tiie  bed  of  the  river  into  the  woods  which  hne  its  banks,  ^d 
climb  the  adjacent  hills;  The  oak,  the  plane,  and  the  chesnut,  are  the 
trees  which  chiefly  grow  in  this  valley ;  and  in  some  instances  they 
attmn  a  very  large  size.  The  oak  appears  to  be  generally  of  that 
kind,  which  is  called  in  England  the  Turkey  or  iron  oak,  with  leaves 
much  serrated,  and  a  rough  calyx  to  the  acorn.    The  comparatine 
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eitperiments  made  upon  this  tree,  indicate  a  remaricably  quick 
growth,  without,  it  is  said,  any  ioferiority  in  the  quality  of  the 
timber  to  that  of  our  common  English  oak,  either  for  ship-building 
QT  other  purposes*.  It  must  be  very  practicable,  during  the  wint^ 
floods,  to  float  timber  down  this  river  to  the  gulph  oi  Arta,  and 
probably  this  may  already  foe  done  to  a  certain  extent.  The  small 
Valoniaoak  is  alsoabundantinthe  valley  of  the  river  of  M^ovo,' the 
foliage  of  which  every-where  gives  much  richness  to  the  landscape. 

At  Fornari,  about  three  hours  journey  from  the  Khan  of  Balduni, 
ihoK;  is  a  small  house  beltmging  to  the  Vizier,  where  he  occasionally 
stops  when  traveling  on  this  road.  Three  miles  further  is  Tri-ldiani, 
sp  named  from  three  Khans  which  stand  neiar  each  other,  on  a  woody 
eminence  above  the  river;  the  buildings  miserable  in  themselves, 
(Hit  ^tremely  picturesque  in  their  situation.  Krisovitza,  and 
otker  small  villages,  appeared  in  the  recesses  of  the  hills ;  but  the 
Ht&iosphere  was  so  thick,  that  we  could  see  but  Uttle  of  the  distant 
riew ;  and  only  once  or  twice  during  the  day  obtained  a  sight'of  the 
hoights-of  PinduB,  below;  and  among  which  we  wck  travelling. 

From  Tri-khani  to  Metzovo  is  three  hours  journey.  We  had 
ascended  rapidly  all  the .  way  from  Balduni ;  but  in  this  latter  part 
of  the  road,  the  river  has  all  the  characters  of  a  mountain-torren^ 
and  to  Metzovo  the  ascent  is  extremely  difficult  and  laborious.  We 
met  here  two  large  cavalcades  of  Turks,  richly  habited,  mounted  on' 
fine  horses,  and  attended  by  several  Albanese  sc^diers ;  but  the  rank 
and  destination  of  these  people  we  could  not  learn.  The  town  of 
Metzovo  has  a  most  extraordinary  situation  near  one  of  the  sources  of 
the  riv«-  of  Arta.-  Surrounded  on  every  side  by  high  mountain- 
ridges,  it  is  itself  placed  on  a  level,  which  I  beheve  I  should  not 
^eatly  CTr  in  estimating  at  nearly  3000  feet  above  the  seaf.      It 

*  See  •  paper  ,oa  this  aubject  by  Mr.  White,  in  the  Mandieater  IifotK»n.  Vol.  v, 
parti,  p.  167. 

f  Ute  word  Jlfa0t%  in  the  Albanese  language,  ia  said  to  signify  cisalpine;  and  the  name 
therdbve  aanetfoad*  in  meaning  with  (hat  of  the  Paronei,  who  inhabited  nearly  the  same 
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would  be  inaccurate,  however,  to  asNgn  any  sin^e  level  to  the 
aituatioQ  oF  Metaoro.  The  town  is  divided  into  two  unequal  portiont 
by  the  deep  vallerf ,  or  rather  cbasait  of  the  torrent,  whidi  forms  a 
branch  of  the  liver  of  Arta.  By  far  the  most  considerable  part  is 
that  siuiated  on  the  west  side  of  the  valley ;  the  baildings  climlnng 
the  ascent  of  a  sttep  and  lofty  bill,  ao  as  to  give  to  the  hi^er  portion 
of  the  vnnx  an  elevation  of  some  hundred  ieet  above  the  lower.  Hie 
place  contains  •ae&riy  1.500  bouses,  and  a  popuhition  of  seven  or 
eig^t  thousand.  Tbe  houses  are  almost  all  single  in  position ;  and 
accordmgto  the  asage  of  the  country,  have  open  gallmes  in  front, 
looking  towards  die  valley  beaeath  the  town.  Hie  intermixture  of 
trees  with  the  buildings  still  farther  increases  the  singularity  of  effect 
derived  from  their  position,  and  from  the  general  situation  of  the 
plKe.  Oxtiet  deep  hollows,  commuAicatiug  with  the  main  valley, 
break  into  the  projectJAg  bill  on  which  Metzovo  stands,  and  seem  to 
teadex  insecure  the  buildings  which  bang  over  them.  Opposed  to  the 
tovn  in  firont  are  tfae  centfU  bights  of  Pindm ;  their  ascent  inter- 
sected by  onmctoas  tfeep  ravines,  and  the  intervening  ridges  covered 
witJi  [»nes,  the  peculiar  growth  of  these  highffl*  regions. 

llie  popalation  of  MetBovo  is  ahnost  e^rely  of  Wallacbian  descent. 
As  in  ^  adjtu&ing  canton  of  Zagora,  a  large  ]m)portion  of  the  in- 
babitants  are  anpkxyed  as  shepherds,  and  numerous  docks  of  sheep 
bdoHg  to  proprietors  residing  in  ^e  place,  many  of  whom  have 
aoqnired  t»nsiderable  wealth  from  this  souh^.  Another  part  of  the 
population  is  raigaged  in  the  coarse  ^OQllen-  manufacture  of  the 
country ;  and  others  of  the  ktvtee  class  in  the  culture  of  the  vallies 
belolr  the  town,  which,  though  Uius  elevated  in  situati<»,  produce 
the  ^pe  in 'considerable  quantity.  Ihewine  made  hoe,  however, 
is  thin  and  poor>  and  strongly  impregnated  with  turp^tine,  whidi 
is  considered  necessary  for  its  preservation. 

The  position  of  Metzovo  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  gec^raphical 
points  in  the  ^uth  of  Turkey.  From  that  part  of  the  chain  of  !^dus 
in  its  vicinity,  four  large  rivers  take  their  rise,  each  of  which  pursues. 
a  different  course  towards  the  sea.    The  river  of  Arta,  the  course  and 
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tanuoation  of  which,  ia  Uie  gulp^  of  Aita,  have  already  been 
described,  is  the  least  considerable  of  these  four  streams.  TheAspro- 
potanio,  better  known  by  its  ancieot  and  c^ebrated  name  of  Acfadous, 
rises  at  no  great  distance  IrMn  one  of  the  sources  of  the  former  river. 
Its  course  is  nearly  in  a  southerly  direction,  through  a  mountainous 
region,  w^iioh  has  heea  'rarely  trodden  foy  the  foot  of  the  modern 
traveller.  Flowing,  at  the  distance  of  a  short  day's  journey,  beyond 
the  upper  extpemity  of  the  gulph  of  Arta,  it  continues  its  progceai 
betweoi  the  andent  £toliaaad  Acamaoia,  and  enters  the  Ionian  Sea 
near  the  town  of  Meesalcmgi,  and  opposite  the  small  islands  whidi 
were  the  £hinades  of  antiquity.  The  c(Hinection  of  the  river  Ache- 
loos  with  tfae  febled  history  of  Hercules,  is  well  known  to  the  classici^ 
reader.  The  third  of  these  nvers,  and  one  yet  more  cdebrated  in 
its  former  name  and  hitfory,  is  the  Peneus,  or  Salympria,  as  it  is  now 
oaHed,  which  rises  <m  the  eastern  side  of  that  part  <^  Pindus  im- 
mediatdy  above  Metcovo,  and,  descending  into  the  great  pkins  of 
Tfaessaly,  pursues  its  course  to  the  Archipelago,  through  the  deep 
and  precipitous  defiles  of  Tempe.  The  Viosa  is  the  last  of  the  streamt 
I  have  m^Uoaed,  the  Aous  or  Aias  of  antiquity :  this  large  river, 
of  which  I  diall  afterwards  have  occasion  to  speak,  when  describing 
my  Journey  in  the  northun  parts  of  Albania,  has  its  origin  in  the 
mountains  to  the  north  of  Metaovo,  flews  in  a  north-east  direction  to 
Tepeleni,  and  enters  th«  Acbriatic  sea  near  tl»  site  of  the  ancient 
city  of  Apollonia. 

The  stsUe  of  tbe  weather  duriag  our  progress  from  the  Khan  t^ 
Kyra  Ijo  Metaivo,  was  v«ry  ninfiiTooraUff  to  any  general  mine- 
rak>gical  remarks.  Tfae  ridge  intervening  between  the  pifuns  of 
loannina  and  tbe  vaitey  of  the  river  of  Arta,  exhibits;  where  the 
road  (bosses  it,  a  series  <^beds  or  layers  of  calcareoiH  shale,  r^ularly 
di^osed,  but  in  «ome  places  with  very  great  incliuaition.  This 
formatoon  seovs  to  be  of  comparatively  recent  origin,  and  maly  have 
been  denved  from  the  decomposition  cf  the  oldf*  limestone^ocks  of 
the  country.  I  did  not  observe  in  it  any  marine  organic  reniai&s.  "Hie 
.  ttme  formaljon  '»  seen  along  tbe  budis  of  tfae  river  of  Aria,  a  great 
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part  of  the  way  to  Metzovo;  often  with  a  very  contorted  strati- 
fication ;  and  interrupted  at  intervals  by  rocks  of  limestone  of  the 
same  character  as  that  formerly  described,  which  come  down  in 
abrupt  cliffs  to  the  channel  of  the  stream.  This  limestone  probably 
forms  the  basis  of  all  the  country  to  the  west  of  the  river  of  Arta,  and 
is  the  material  also  of  the  lower  parts  of  the  Pindus  chain  on  its 
eastern  side.  The  bed  of  the  river,  however,  and  the  channels  of 
Uie  streams  which  join  it  from  the  east,  contain  fragments  which 
prove  that  the  more  central  parts  of  Pindus  are  composed  in  part 
of  primitive  fbrmatioos.  I  observed  fragments  of  sienite,  porphyry, 
aod  serpentine ;  a  few  of  mica  slate,  and  others  of  a  conglomerate 
rock,  chieBy  cc«npoeed  of  primitive  fragments.  I  did  not  see  any 
granite,  but  a  very  great  abundance  of  fragments  of  jasper,  graen, 
red,  yellow,  and  of  other  shades  of  colour.  The  general  aspect  of  the 
mountains  about  Metzovo  has  a  good  deal  the  character  belonging  to 
a  primitive  slate  country,  but  I  did  not  observe  any  direct  evidence 
of  this ;  the  lower  part  of  their  declivities  in.  the  vallies  being  covered 
with  limestone  rocks  or  shale. 

Our  Tartar  had  rode  before  us  into  Metaovo,  to  fix  upon  a  place 
for  our  night's  lodging.  He  carried  with  him  Uie  Vizier's  written 
mandate ;  and  when  we  arrived,  we  found  him  examining  different 
houses,  to  ascertain  which  was  the  best.  With  or  against  the. will 
o£  the  inhabitants,  he  opened  the  doors,  altered  Uie  different  apart- 
ments, and  was  absolute  and  authoritative  in  all  his  motions.  In- 
tending to  cross  the  ridge  of  Pindus  the  fdlowing  morning,  it  was 
mpre  convenient  ttiat  we  should  pass  the  night  in  that  part  of 
Metzovo  which  lies  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  valley.  The  houses 
here  are  for  the  most  part  small  and  ill-constructed,  and  there  was 
some  difficulty  in  finding  any  which  promised  a  tolerable  degree  of, 
comfort  In  that  .which  was  finally  chosen  for  us,  the  inhabitants 
shewed  at  fir^t  some .  apprehension ;  they  soon,  however,  became 
rbconciled  to  us,  aod  an  hour  afler  our  arrival,  half  a  dosen  persons 
were  assembled  at  the  door  of  our  apartment,,  watching  ^idi  motion 
(h4(  we  made  with  the  most  eager  cariosity.    lo  the  evening,  one 
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of  the  sotmtdziSf  who  had  thecfaarge  of  ouiJiorse»  in  the. journey^ 
was  brought  to  me  to  obtain  medic^ . advice.  Otlexamiiiation,  I 
jbuod  that  he  badso  much  fever,  as  to  render  it  impossible  that  >he 
should  proceed,  and  it  was  decided  that  he  should  remain  at 
Metsovo,  until  able  to  return  to  loanmna. 
-  We  Fecommenced  our  journey  at  an  early  hour  on  the  17tfa,  aad  ac- 
complished in  the  course  of  this  day  a  journey  of  ten  hours,  or  from 
30  to  34  miles,  by  a  route  the  most  interesting  we  had  yet  travelled  in 
this  country.'  The  first  and  principal  point  in  the  journey  was  the 
passage  of  Piijdus.  We  had  been  strongly  advised  to  take  with  us 
from  M^20vo,  some  peasants  acquainted  with  the  route,  to  assist  our 
progress  over  ihe  mountains,  and  our  Tartar  had  engaged  three  or 
four  pec^le  for  this  purpose.  Iliey  did  not,  however,  arrive  at  the 
appointed  time,  and  the  weather  had  fortunately  now  become  so  clear 
Mid  serene,  that  we  ventured  upon  our  journey  without  this  assist- 
ance ;  accompanied  as  the  day  before,  by  several  men  on  horseback, 
who  were  travelling  from  Albania  into  Thessaly.  That  part  of  die 
ridge  of  Pindus  which  we  had  now  to  cross,  is  directly  opposite  to 
the  ^ice  of  the  hill  on  wMdi  Metzovo  stands,  and  intervenes  be- 
tween the  sources  of  the  river  of  Arta,  and  of  the  Salympri^  or 
Peneus.  T^e  comparative  facility  of  ascent,  afibrded  by  the  i^Uies 
of  die  torrents  which  form  these  rivers,  has  led  to  the  choice  of  this 
place  of  passage ;  where  the  elevation  of  the  chain  also  is  less  than 
in  those  parts  of  it  fiirther  to  the  south.  Opposite  MetzoVo,  $ 
mountain-stream  forms  a  deep  hollow  to  the  very  base  of  the  summit 
fidget  ^nd  along  this  steep  and  rugged  channel*  the  road,  or  rath^ 
track,  is  continued  for  two  or  three  miles.  While  pursuing  sk)wly 
this  part  of  the  route,  we  met  a  large  traia  <^  Albanian  soldiers,  who> 
though  the  day  was  still  little  advanced,  had  already  crossed  the  r'lAgt 
of  Pindus,  frona  a  Khan'oa  the  eastern  side.  Where  we  quitted  this 
channd,  it  seemed  as  if  the  further  progress  of  the  ascent  wearfe 
utterly  impracticable,  and  we  looked  upwards  with  astonishment 
at  an  impending  promontory  of  rock*  which  at  this  time  wa6  nearly 
1000  feet  above  us,  but  which  the  Tartar  explained  to  be  one  point 
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in  our  roote  to  the  aammit  of  tbc  mountain.  Our  aacait  thither  Was 
rendered  possible  only  by  long  detours,  to  avoid  the  numerous  preci- 
pices which  appeared  on  each  side  of  our  tract ;  yet  notwithstanding 
this  circintous  direction  of  the  road,  the  declivity  was  such,  that  we 
had  much  difficulty  in  urging  our  horses  to  continue  their  progress 
forwards.  In  winter,  this  part  of  tfae  passage  of  the  mountain  is 
often  wholly  impracticable;  and  even  when  there  is  only  a  small 
quantity  of  snow  on  the  ridge,  the  ascent  becomes  so  dangerous, 
rfiat  guides  are  necessary  to  the  security  of  the  traveller.  A  violent 
wind  is  ahnost  equally  dreaded  in  traversing  these  lofty  r^ons: 
sweeping  through  the  deep  hollows  and  recesses  oi  the  mountain, 
it  forms  whirlwinds  so  strong  and  impetuous,  that  the  passage,  even 
if  possible,  becomes  extmnely  dangerous.  We  were  fortunate  in 
avoiding  both  these  difficulties.  The  day  was  perfectly  cahn,  and 
the  snow,  lying  only  in  the  clefts  of  the  mountain,  in  no  decree  un- 
peded  our  progress.  £ven  at  the  summit  of  the  ridge,  a  little  aft^ 
9  o'clock,  the  thermometer  did  not  fall  below  34";  and  we  suffered  no 
inconvenience  in  remaining  some  time  on  this  elevated  point,  to 
gaze  on  the  extraordinary  scene  around  us. 

A  ridge  it  may  indeed  be  called,  to  which  a  laborious  ascent  (^ 
two  hours  from  Metzovo  had  conducted  us.  The  summit  where  we 
crossed  it,  is  scarcely  a  yard  in  width,  and  the  same  wedge-like  form 
of  this  vast  mountain-chain  appears  to  be  continued  for  towards  the 
ncMth.  At  this  point,  even  tiie  general  calmness  of  the  day  did  not 
exempt  us  from  a  strong  wind,  which,  when  increased  in  degree^ 
renders  the  passage  extremely  difficult  Hie  inspiration  of  Apollo 
and  the  Muses,  the  deities  of  Pindus,  must  be  powerful  indeed,  which 
could  produce  a  stanza  in  this  spot  oa  a  winter's  day ;  yet  die  view 
hence  might  wdl  surest  the  subject  of  a  thousand.  The  plains  of 
the  ancient  Thessaly  lie  expanded  in  the  landscape  before  you. 
The  Peneus  of  Tempe,  a  river  well  known  to  poetic  lore,  issues  in 
mountain-«treams  from  the  rocks  below  your  feet.  Its  beautifiil 
vallies,  luxuriant  in  the  foliage  of  woods ;  picturesque,  ot  even  sub< 
hme,  in  the  hills  which  fonn  the  boundary,  may  be  traced  league 
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after  league,  into  the  distant  landsc&pe.  Beyond  this,  a  succession 
of  mountains  and  plains  conduct  the  eye,  in  the  remote  distance,  to 
the  ever  memorable  Olympus ;  now,  as  in  ancient  times,  covered 
with  snows,  which  even  the  sununer's  sun  of  these  climates  does  not 
entirely  remove.  Other  heights  appeared  to  the  south  of  this  great 
mountain,  which,  from  their  situation, .  we  supposed  to  be  Ossa  ^d 
Pelion ;  and  with  respect  to  the  former  at  least,  the  conjecture  waa 
founded  in  fact.  With  some  earnestness  we  sought  to  discover  the 
coast  of  the  Archipelago,  and  the  outline  of  the  sea ;  but  if  they  are 
actually  to  be  seen  from  this  remote  point,  the  state  of  the  sky,  which 
in  the  horizon  was  covered  with  fleecy  clouds,  prevented  us  from 
obtaining  this  part  of  the  view*.  The  chain  of  Findus  itself  was  not 
the  least  remarkable  object  in  the  landscape;  having  a  stroigUi  and 
majesty  of  outline,  which  cannot  easily  be  surpassed  in  mountaid- 
sc^iery ;  its  narrow  ridges  to  the  north  of  the  spot  wh^e  we  stQod^ 
covered  with  woods  of  pine  even  to  their  summits ;  to  the  south* 
rising  into  much  greater  heights,  which  were  deeply  covered  with 
snow ;  Uiese  heights  forming  the  great  mount^ns  which  intervesie 
between  the  sources  of  the  Achelous  and  the  river  of  Arta.  I  should 
hesitate  even  in  giving  a  very  general  surmise  of  the  elevation  of  this 
lofty  summit  above  the  sea,  as  I  have  no  barrometical  observations 
on  which  to  found  a  statem^it ;  and  from  the  character  of  the  moun- 
tains which  form  the  loftiest  points  of  the  Findus  chain,  it  would,  I 
conceive,  be  exceedingly  difficult  to  obtain  such  observations,  even  at 
a  more  fovourable  period  of  the  year.  Taking  the  height  of  Met? 
zoTO  at  from  S,500  to  3000  feet,  it  would  probably  make  the 
elevation  of  jthe  chain  where  we  crossed  it,  to  be  more  than  4,500 ; 
and,  judging  from  the  level  of  the  same  line,  I  should  imagine  there 
would  be  no  exaggeration  in  considering  tiie  summits  whidi  appear 
to  the  south,  to  be  at  least  2000,  some  of  them  probably  2,500  feet 
higher.    But  any  estimate  of  this  kind,  as  I  have  just  slated,  must 

*  Polybius  inentious  a  mountain  in  this  countiy,  from  which  it  is  powiUe  to  k£  hoA 
WW. 
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be  received  with  much  caution,  a^the  sources  of  deception  are  nume- 
rous in  such  cases. 

The  upper  ridge  of  Pindus,:Where  we  traversed  it,  appears  to  be 
composed  entirely  of  serpentine,  which  will  immediately  attract  the 
attention  of  the  traveller  by  its  peculiarity  of  appearance.  I  first 
noticed  this  rock  in  quitting  the  direct  valley  of  the  stream,  which  we 
followed  in  the  first  part  of  our  ascent  from  Metzovo.  Near  the 
summit,  where  the  vegetation  became  very  scanty,  its  exposed  and 
glassy  surface  reflected  the  light  of  the  sun,  so  as  to  produce  a  very 
remarkable  and  even  brilliant,  effect.  I  did  not  observe  any  appear- 
ainces  of  stratification  ;  the  rock  shewing  itself  to  the  eye  in  rude 
amorphous  peaks  and  masses.  At  the  summit  of  the  ridge,  the  road 
i&  carried  between  two  elevations  of  this  kind,  which  in  some  dejgree 
shelter  the  traveller  .in  passing  over  this  narrow  pinnacle  of  moun- 
tain. This  serpentine  is  perfectly  distinct  in  its  characters.  It  has  a 
blackish  green  colour,  which  is  pretty  uniform  throughout  its  sub- 
stance, and  mixed  with  very  little  fed.  The  lustre  is  resinous,  dull 
internally,  externally  glistening.  The  exposed  surfaces  of  the  rock 
are  every-wfaere  covered  with  yellowish  green  steatite,  generally  dis- 
posed in  a  sort  of  scales  upon  the  serpentine;  a  circumstance  axld- 
ing  to  the  singularity  before  noticed  in  the  appearance  of  the  rock. 
Of  the  extent  of  this  serpentine  formation  in  the  chain  of  Pindus,  I 
am  unable  to  speak ;  but  from  the  external  character  of  the  moun- 
tains, and  the  fragmeuts  I  found  in  the  valley  of  the  river  of  Arta,  I 
should  conceive  it  likely  that  it  may  occupy  various  points  in  the 
summit  of  the  chain ;  probably  reposing  in  these  unconformable 
masses  upon  some  of  the  primitive  slate  rocks. 

Before  carrying  the  reader  with  me  into  the  vale  of  the  Peneus, 
and  the  plains  of  Thessaly,  I  must  be  allowed  a  few  words  respecting 
the  geography  of  the  Pindus  chain,  as  well  ancient  as  modern.  I 
cannot  expect  indeed  to  afford-  much  that  is  new  or  important  on  this 
subject ;  but  even  oiinute  additions  to  our  geographical  knowledge 
have  a,  certain  value  which  may  excuse  their  introduction  into  the 
narrative  of  the  traveller. 
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,  The  great  chain  of  mountains,  of  which  a  part  was  called  Pindus, 
fonns  a  central  line  of  eleration  throughout  the  south  of  Turkey ;  and 
for  about  a  hundred  miles  is  nearly  equi-distant  from  the  eastern  and 
western  coasts  of  this  peninsula.  To  form  the  simplest  idea  of  its 
general  outline,  it  may  be  considered  to  arise  from  the  shores  of  the 
gulph  of  Corinth,  by  the  chain  which  formerly  had  the  names  of 
Parnassus,  Corax,  &c.  and  irom  the  Maliac  Gulph  at  Thermopylae 
by  the  chain  of  Mount  Oeta.  These  two  ranges  are  united  in  lite 
region  of  the  ancient  Doris,  and  irom  their  union  the  central  chain  of 
Piodus  is  continued  in  a  north  or  north-north-east  direction,  gradually 
inclining  towards  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  and  giving  off  various 
collateral  ranges  of  mountains,  particularly  on  its  western  side.  In 
applying  the  name  of  Pindus  to  this  central  ndge,  I  do  so  merely  for 
the  convenience  of  description,  as  no  part  of  the  chain  now  bears  this 
name,  and  even  by  the  ancients  it  se^ns  to  have  been  applied  only 
to  one  portion  of  its  extent.  The  modern  appellations  of  the  different 
mountains  composing  it,  have  no  evident  rdation  to  the  names  or 
divisions  of  ancient  geography,  and  do  not  themselves  appear  to  be 
delH'mined  with  great  accuracy.  I  need  mention  only  a  few.  of  the 
more  remarkable  points  in  that  part  of  the  chain  whi(^  19  JDOT9 
immediately  connected  with  the  modem  Albaoia. 

At  some  distance.from  the  upper  extremity  of  the  gulph  of  Arta 
is  the  ridge  of  Makronoros,  or  the  Long  Mountain.  To  the  tiorth,  of 
this  rises  the  vast  and  apparently  insulated  mountain-mass  of  Tzu- 
merka,  and  still  loftier  hills  raise  themselves  to  the  north-east  and 
north  of  thisi  forming  the  eastern  barrier  to  the  valley  of  the  river  of 
Arta,  and  stretching  theoce  backwards  to  the  valley  of  the  Aspro- 
potamo.  These  mountains,  which  in  the  view  from  loannina,  fill  up 
in  the  distance  the  interval  between  Tzumerka  and  Metzoukej,  and 
which  we  had  seen  fi'onting  us  when  descending  to  the  river  .of  Arta, 
are  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Agrafa.  The  mountains  of 
Zagora,  and  the  Greater  Metzovo,  as  that  part  of  the  mountains  ia 
often  called,  which  the  road  ascends  and  traverses  into  Thessaly,  may- 
be considered  to  form  another  part  of  the  chain  farther  to  the  north, 
p  F  2 
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Beyond  Mctzovo,  in  the  same  direction,  is  the  ridge  of  Mavronoros, 
(M*  the  Black  Mountain  ;  and  successively  yet  further  to  the  north  the 
mountains  of  Tzebel  and  Samarina,  which  I  have  not  myself  seen, 
bot  conceive  from  the  infonnation  of  others  to  be  among  the  most 
elevated  points  in  Albania.  The  chain  still  continues  its  progress 
northwards,  passing  near  Ochrida,  dividing  the  ancient  lllyricum  and 
Macedonia;  gives  origin  to  many  large  rivers,  and  extends  itself  even 
into  the  northern  provinces  of  the  Turkish  empire. 

Frc«n  Livy,  Strabo,  Polybius,  Pliny,  and  other  writers,  we  derive 
many  iacts  regarding  the  ancient  divisions  of  these  mountains,  and 
particularly  of  that  part  of  the  chain  which  formed  the  bcirrier  be- 
tween Epiras  and  Thessaly.  There  are,  however,  several  circum^ 
stances  in  this  geography,  which  it  is  difficult  entirely  to  understand.. 
The  name  of  Pindus  seems  to  have  been  applied  without  much  pre* 
ciuon,  sometimes  to  a  considerable  extent  of  the  chain  just  described, 
occasionally  only  to  a  particular  mountain,  or  groupe  of  mountains ; 
either  foimiag  a  part  of  the  division  between  £pirus  ^id  Thessaly,  or, 
as  Strabo  says,  in  the  passage  given  below,  bdonging  to  Hiessaly 
jtsdf  *.  Much  of  the  difficulty  here  arises  from  the  uncertainty  of 
the  i&ncient  geogi*aphica]  divisions  iii  this  part  of  Greece. '  The  limits 
oT  the  greater  divisions  of  lllyricum,  Macedonia,  Epirus,  Thessaly, 
Acamania,  lUid  ^tolia,  are  indistinct,  and  differently  assigned  by 
di^rerit  writers ;  and  the  subdivisi<Mis  of  these  states,  as  might  be 
expected,  are  yet  more  obscure.  We  may  account  for  this  circum- 
stance, partly  by  considering  the  fretjuent  changes  which  war  and 
conquest  effected  in  the  boundaries  of  those  countries ;  partly  by  a 
reference  to  the  fact,  that  the  chain  of  Pindus,  and  its  collateral 
mountains,  were  inhabited  by  many  distinct  tribes,  some  of  them  <^ 
migratory  character,  and  all  of  them,  probably,  undefined  in  the 
limits  of  the  twritory  on  wlUch  they  dwelt.    Accordingly  we  find  that 

*  StndM,  describing  Hndns,  (lib.  ix.)  days,  "H  S(  n<vSaf  ifts  p^o,  v;of  igxTw  ^m  -rtn 
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these  intricacies  in  the  ancient  geography  of  the  country,  occur  chiefly 
in  those  districts  which  are  traversed  by  the  great  Fi»dus  chain ;  and 
that  elsewhere*  if  ignorant,  we  are  at  least  less  perplexed  by  the  multi- 
tude of  names,  and  indistinctness  of  localities. 

From  the  description  of  Strabo,  diere  seems  reason  to  believe  that  the 
name  of  Pindus  was  particularly  applied  to  the  mountains  now  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Greater  Metsovo, —  the  groupe  of  \o(ly  hedghts, 
which  has  been  already  described  as  stretching  upwards  to  the  sources 
of  the  rivCT  of  Arta  near  Metzovo,  and  forming  there  the  ridge  which- 
we  traversed  in  our  journey  from  Albania  into  Thessaly.  The 
evidences  of  this  opinion  are  briefly  giveld  in  the  subjoined  *note. 
One  oT  the  principal  summits  in  this  groupe  of  mountains  is  that  J 
h^ve  mentioned,  intervening  between  the  sources  of  the  Ach^ous,  th« 
Aracthus,  and  the  Feneus4  and  from  this  pecoluir  sibuatiod,  ^mish- 
ing  a  fiwther  indirect  proof  that  this  was  the  Pindus  of  anUqnity. 
Conndeiing  it  then  as  such,  we  may  presane  with  probability  th&t 
the  tribe  of  the  Penheebii  occupied  the  country  about  MetEOvo,  aod 
the  upper  part  pf  the  valley  of  the  river  of  Arta ;  and  that  their  three 
cities,  AzoEUs,  DoHche,  and  Pythium,  were  situated  in.  this  district. 
Homer  mentions  the  Perrhsebiias  inhabidng  the  couniry  around 


*  Strabo,  in  the  passage  already  quoted,  says  that  Pindus  has  Macedonia  to  the  north, 
the  Peniuebii  to  the  west,  and  Dolopia  to  tbe  south, — a  description  which  corresponds  wiA 
the  situatioh  of  the  mountains  in  front  of  Metzovo,  reladvdy  to  these  several  districts 
^Ilucydides  (lib.  ii.),  in  descrilni^  the  course  of  the  Achelous,  sayq,  'O  A;((Awo{  mvrtt/tof 
ftm  ix  HivSh  igHs  iui  AaAMsriof,  &c.  It  lias  before  been  meotioDed  that  this  river  rises  at  no 
^eat  distance  from  Metzovo ;  and  from  this  passage,  therefore,  we  have  a  direct  testimony 
that  these  mountains  had  the  pardcolar  name  of  Pindus,  and  a  confirmation  to  the  ibrrndr 
passage  of  Sbrabo,  regarding  the  relative  situation  of  Pindus  and  Dolc^ia. —  Strabo,  ia 
another  part  of  his  seventh  boolc,  mentions  a  dispute  between  the  Tymplueans  and  the 
Thessalians,  living  under  Pindus,  in  which  of  their  districts  were  the  fountains  of  the 
Peoeus.  Now  the  two  mountain-torrents,  from  which  the  Peneus  is  formed,  rise  at  no 
"very  great  distance  from  each  other,  and  one  of  them  from  the  mountains  which  I  suppose 
to  be  particularly  denoted  by  the  name  of  Rndus.  Mount  T^npha  or  Stympha,  where  is 
4he  other  source  of  the  Peneos,  cannot  be  &r  distant  fi'ooii  Metzovo,  as  StrabO'describes 
the  Aracthua  to  arise  from  the  mountain  Stympha  and  Paroreia. 
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DodoDa,  iQ  which  case  (if  I  have  rightJy  speculated  upon  the  situation 
of  the  Oracle)  we  must  suppose  them  to  have  extended  as  far  down 
the  valley  as  the  vicinity  of  Tzuiherka ;  but,  even  acknowledging  all 
the  accuracy  of  Homer's  geography,  we  are  not  to  seek  from  him 
information  thus  minute,  where  the  subject  of  his  poem  is  not  im- 
mediately concerned. 

To  the  south  of  Perrhaebia,  and  perhaps  including  a  part  of  it, 
was  Molossia,  a  small  and  mountainous  region,  yet  esteemed  one 
of  the  principal  divisions  of  Epirus,  and  its  inhabitants  among 
the  most  ancient  and  noble  of  the  country.  As  the  Molossi  touched 
upon  the  coast,  near  the  higher  extremity  of  the  gulph  of  Ambracla  *, 
we  may  consider  that  nearly  the  whole  western  side  of  the  Pindus 
chain,  from  opposite  the  gulph  to  the  vicinity  of  Metzovo,  was 
occupied  by  this  people  and  the  Perrhaebii.  Regarding  the  Selloi  and 
Hellopes  as  subordinate  tribes  of  the  Molossi,  inhabiting  the  vallies 
of  the  mountainous  country  between  Dodona  and  the  -J-Achelous, 
we  find  in  the  valley  of  the  latter  river,  as  it  passes  through  the  moun- 
tains, three  different  districts,  Dolopia,  Agraea,  and  ^  Amphilochia ; 
the  first,  as  was  before  mentioned,  situated  near  the  sources  of  the 
river  under  Pindus ;  Agraea,  a  part  of  the  valley  ftirther  to  the  south  ; 
and  Amphilochia,  the  district  through  which  the  Achelous  flows  to 
the  eastward  of  the  gulph  of  Arta,  and  which  is  generally  con- 
sidered as  belonging  to  Acaraania,  though  by  some  writers  placed 
in  Epirus. 

The  other  tribes  of  people,  who  anciently  inhabited  the  chain  of 
Fifidus,  were  the  Athamanes,  ^thices,  Tymphaei,  Oreslae,  Paroraai, 
Sec.      Strabo,  who  enumerates  these  tribes,  speaks  of  them  as  in- 


•  See  Perip.  Sc^lac 

f  See  Str&bo,  lib.i.    Aristot.  MetetHvLi.  14. 

1  See  Tliiu^d.  lib.  iL  Ptolemy  qf>eakB  of  the  Dolopes  as  iDhabititig  the  country  abore 
^  Cfts^opeei ;  bnt  the  limits  of  Cassioptea,  a  region  in  the  interior  of  the  Epirus,  ore 
^  vaguely  defined,  that  this  expression  adds  little  to  our  local  relative  knowl^e.  From 
livy  (lib.xxxvi.  33.)  we  may  infer  tUat  the  Perrh«bii  and  Dolopes  adjoined  each  other, 
which  accords  with  the  situs^tion  I  have  assigned  to  these  tribes. 
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habiting  the  high  and  rugged  country  above,  or  to  the  north  of 
Amphilochia ;  and  the  order  in  which  he  mentions  them,  affords  some 
idea  of  their  relative  situation.  The  Athamanes  probably  poss^sed 
the  country  between  the  Dolopes  on  the  Achelous,  and  the  upper 
part  of  the  river  Peneus*.  The  ^thices,  who  Homer  says  were 
the  Centaurs  expelled  by  Pirithous  from  Thessaly,  must  have  been 
situated  somewhat  further  to  the  north.  The  Tymphtei  occupied  the 
vicinity  of  Mount  Xympha,  or  Stympha,  which  mountain,  as  it  gave 
rise  tP  the  river  Aracthus,  was  one  of  those  near  Metzovo ;  and  the 
Orests  and  Paroreet  were  probably  situated  in  the  same  district,  since 
the  Aracthus  is  said  to  have  had  its  sources  also  among  the  Jatter 
people-f".  Perhaps  as  two  sources  of  this,  river  are  mentionied  by 
Strabo,  we  may  suppose  that  he  alludes  to  the  two  branches,  which 
unite*  near  the  Khan  of  Balduni ;  in  which  case,  it  may  be  presuiiied 
that  the  Orestte  and  Parorsei  inhabited  the  mountainous  region  now 
called  Zagora,  a  district  which  I  have  already  described.  The  dniy 
reason  I  know  against  this  idea,  and  that  one  of  little  weight,  is,  that 
Livy  appears  to  have  described  the  mountains  of.  Zagora  under  the 
name  of  Lingon,.in  narrating  the  retreat  of  the  last  Philip  of  Macedpn 
from  Epirus.J.  I  do  not  6nd  the  name  of  Lingon  in  any  other 
author;  but  it  is  nevertheless  possible  that  it  may  have  been  applied 
to  the  mountains,  on  which  dwelt  the  two  tribes  jiist  mentioned. 


*  Ptolemy  speaks  of  the  Athamanes  as  being  to  the  east  of  Amphilochia ;  ami  this 
position  accords  sufficiently  well  with  that  supposed  above. 

■|-  Callimachus,  in  his  hymn  to  Diana,  praises  the  Boi;  Tuii-peuh; ;  the  cattle  belonging 
to  this  district  of  Tymphsea. 

i  Inde  (ex  Triphylia  Melotidis)  poetero  die  ingenti  itinere  agminis,  in  montem  Lingon 
perrexit.  Ipsi  monies  Epiri  sunt :  inteijecti  Macedoniee,  Theesaliaeque :  latus  quod  vergit 
in  Thessaliam  oriens  spectat :  septentrio  a  Macedonia  objicitur..  Vestiti  frequentibus  silvia 
sunt:  jugs summa  campoe  patentes,  aquasque perennes  habcnt.  lib.  xxxii.  cap.  13. — This 
description  perfectly  applies  to  Zagora,  both  as  respects  the  character  of  tlie  mountains, 
and  the  previous  march  of  Philip's  army.  I  find  that  Mr,  Hobhouse  adopts  the  samo 
opinion  as  to  the  Mount  Zingon  of  Livy.     See  his  Travels,  p.6t. 
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Hie  Atintanes,  a  people  mentioned  by  Strabo,  Livy,  and  Polybius^ 
appear  to  have  inhabited  a  part  of  the  chain  of  mountains  ftirther 
to  the  north,  on  the  borders  of  Chaonia  ;  and  fix>m  a  passage  in  tlie 
last  author,  I  think  it  probable  that  the  district  of  Atintania  was 
among  that  groupe  of  mountains  now  called  Nifnertska,  which  will 
be  moitionexl  when  I  speak  of  my  second  journey  in  Albania. 
Eordtea,  Elimiotis,  and  Lyncestis  were  other  mpuntainous  tracts  in 
the  same  chain,  generally  included  in  Macedonia ;  but,  as  it  appears 
from  Livy  and  Arrian,  adjoining  the  Atintanes,  Tymphsei,  and 
Perorsei*.  All  these  people,  according  to  Livy,  inhabited  a  cold 
and  rugged  country,  and  were  themselves  warlike  and  ferocious  in 
their  habits  of  life.  We  are  less  minutely  acquainted  with  the  ancient 
geograf^y  of  these  mountains  further  to  the  north ;  but  the  names 
of  Candavia,  Mount  Scordus,  &c.  evidently  belong  to  the  same  great 
chiun,  as  it  extends  itself  in  this  direction  between  the  ancient  Illyria 
and  Macedonia. 

Sevoal  circumstances  in  Grecian  and  Roman  history  are  illusdnted 
by  the  geography  of  the  mountains  of  Findus.  The  passage  in  which 
Arrian  describes  the  march  of  Alexander  from  Illyria  into  Thessaly, 
renders  It  probable  that  he  made  the  passage  over  Findus  by  the 
MetzoTO  route,  which  has  already  been  described;  descending  after- 
wards along  the  rale  of  the  Feneus  to  Pellina-^.  Julius  Ceesar  appears 
to  have  crossed  the  mountains  precisely  at  the  same  place,  when 
marching  with  his  army  into  Thessaly,  to  revenge  at  Pharsalia  the 
repulse  he  bad  sustained  at  Dyrrhachium.  In  the  wars  between  the 
last  PhiUp  of  Macedon  and  the  Romans,  in  which  the  i£tolians,  the 


*  Strabo,  lib.  vii.  Liry,  lib.  xIt.  cap.  30. —  Polybiua  Bays  that  the  Epirotes,  -vanquished 
by  the  IllyriaDs,  near  Antigonia,  fled  torards  the  Atiotanes. 

f  Livy,  lib.  xlv.  30.  'Ayaw  8i  «<i^  ng*  Ea^tamv  n  xai  r^y  EAufuvrir,  mu  va^a  ra  n)f 
SrvftfoMif  MM  Tlapnut^  oxfo,  i^Sofuuof  i^umtrtu  tif  IliM-ipniii  r^f  OrrToXMif.  Arrian. 
Exp.  Aleb  lib.  i.  —  It  is  probable  that  the  districts  of  Eordna  and  Lyncestis  extended  a 
conadersble  way  northwardly  sa  Strabo  mentitnu  that  the  Fia  Ignatia  paased  thiouffh 
them, — thegrest  road  &omApoll<8uaM>  the*  Adriatic  to  TbesBalonica. 
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Epirotes,  the  Athamanes,  &c.  were  likewise  engagedi  the  region  of 
Pindus  was  a  frequent  scene  <^  contest.  After  the  defeat  which 
Philip  sustained  from  T.  Q.  Flanunius,  in  the  passes  of  the  rirer 
Aous  in  Epirus,  he  fled  with  the  remainda'  of  his  annj  over  Mount 
Lingon  into  Thessaly,  followed  900a  afterwards  by  the  Consul,  who 
took  several  strong  towns  situated  under  Pindos,  and  in  the  courBe  of 
the  Peneus.  At  a  later  period,  Philip,  now-beoHne  ^  ally  of  ^ua 
Romans  i^ainst  Antiochus,  entered  the  same  councry ;  and  took 
possession  of  the  different  fortresses  in  Athamania  and  Perrluebia,  a 
circumstance  which  was  afterwards  sererelj  r^rdiended  at  Rome. 
In  the  war  betvrecD  the  Romans  EUid  Perseus  the  son  of  Philips 
Pi  LiciniuB  carried  hb  army  from  Epims  into  Thesftaly;  over  the 
chain  of  the  Pindus  and  Uirough  Athamania  ;  the  diffiodties  of  this 
march  Liry  describes  to  be  su<^,  ihat  had  the  MacedcmiaQ  king 
opposed  two  hundred  men  to  the  Roman  Consul  at  certain  points  in 
his  route,  the  destruction  would  have  been  exceedingly  great  THob 
win  be  easily  conceived  by  all  who  have  traversed  the  ridge  of  Met- 
xovo,  an  Alpine  passage,  that  is  difficult  even  to  the  travdler,  and  to 
an  army  must  be  formidable  in  the  extreme.* 

To  look  back  into  yet  more  ancient  history  regarding  the  moun- 
tftioB  of  Pindus,  we  find  that  in  some  of  their  deep  Tallies  and 
recesses  dwelt  the  earliest  settlers  in  Greece ;  and  around  the  sacred 
temple  of  Dodona  were  the  vestiges  of  that  people  and  of  those 
traditions  which  form  the  commencement  of  a  history  that  will  ever 
be  venerable  to  posterity. 

The  present,  as  well  as  the  ancient,  population  of  this  chain  of 
moimtains,  is  variously  composed;  and  Greeks,  Albanians,  and 
Wallachians  are  all  found  in  different  towns  and  villages,  which  are 
scattered  through  its  vallies  and  on  the  declivities  of  its  hills.  The  last 
have  already  been  noticed  in  speaking  of  Zagora,  Kalarites,  and  Met- 
zovo ;  and  they  occupy  various  other  flourishing  towns  in  this  hne  of 
elevated  country,  forming  in  fact  the  most  interesting  and  important 

*  livjr,  lib. x)u.  0^55. 
G  G 
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part  of  its  population.  They  are  descended  from  those  wandering 
tribes  of  Wallachians,  who,  as  we  6nd  from  the  Byzantine  historians  *, 
migrated  southwards  about  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  from 
the  districts  near  the  Danube,  into  Thrace,  Macedonia,  and  Thessaly, 
forming  settlements  in  the  mountainous  regions  of  these  countries, 
partly  from  the  greater  security  they  here  obtained,  partly  from  the 
accordance  of  this  situation  with  their  ancient  habits  as  shepherds. 
This  insulation,  and  mode  of  life,  have  tended  to  preserve  them  in  great 
measure  separated  as  a  people ;  and  the  Wallachian  towns  and 
Tillages  of  Pindus,  which  are  very  numerous  in  those  parts  of  the 
chain  between  Albania  and  Thessaly,  have  all  a  distinct  character, 
which  probably  has  continued  for  centuries;  The  Vlaki  are  a  hardy 
and  active  people,  more  r^ular  and  less  ferocious  in  their  habits  than 
theAlbamans,to  whom  they  are  not  allied  in  their  origin,  and  but  little 
as  it  appears  in  later  connection.  Their  employment  as  shepherds 
in  these  mountainous  tracts  has  already  been  noticed.  The  more  con- 
siderable Wallachian  towns  are  generally  engaged  in  the  woollen 
manufacture  of  thecountry,orin  some  branch  of  overland  commerce; 
and  their  inhabitants  are  in  much  repute  as  among  the  best  artisans 
of  Greece.  It  may  further  be  remarked,  that  there  is  an  air  of  active 
industry,  neatness,  and  good  order  in  these  towns,  which,  while  it 
distinguishes  them  from  all  others  in  the  south  of  Turkey,  affords  a 
singular  contrast  to  the  wild  and  rugged  scenery  by  which  they  are 
surrounded. 


*  Nicetas,  in  Anna].  Alex.  Comnen.  et  Baldwin.      Pachymer  in  Hist  Andron.,  Anna 
Conmens,  &c 
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CHAP.    XI. 

DESCEfTT  FBOH  PINDUS.  —  PROGRESS  ALOHO  THE  VALLEY  OF  THE  8ALTMP&IA.  — 
KALABAKA.  —  BOCKS  AND  MONASTERIES  OF  UBTEOBA.  —  ASCENT  TO  ONE  OF 

THE  MONASTERIES  IN  A  NET.  —  ANTIQUITT  OP  THESE  ROCKS. THEIR  MINE- 

XALOQICAL  CHAHACTEBS.— "TRIKALA.  — ZARKO.  —  ABRIT AL  AT  LARI8SA. 

HAVING  enjoyed  for  some  time  the  magnificent  view  from  the 
summit  of  Pindua,  we  began  our  descent  towards  the  valley  of 
the  Salympria,  or  Peneus,  which  lies  at  its  feet.  On  this  side  of  the 
ridge  the  declivity  i«  more  gradual,  formed  by  successive  shelves  of 
mountain,  the  more  elevated  of  which  are  covered  with  pines,  those 
lower  down  with  beedies,  plane  trees,  &c.  At  a  short  distance  beloft' 
the  summit,  the  road  passes  a  solitary  building  called  the  Zygo- 
Khan,  or  Khan  of  the  Ridge,  sheltered  in  some  degree  from  the  inde* 
mencies  of  its  situation  by  the  woods  which  surround  it  In  descend- 
ing as  wdl  as  in  ascending  the  mountain,  we  met  numerous  caval- 
cades of  horses,  some  of  them  attended  by  Tartars,  others  by  Albanian 
soldiers  or  peasants,,  pursuing  their  journey  from  Thess^y  into 
Albania.  The  number  of  horses  we  passed  io  the  course  of  our  day's 
journey  might  probably  exceed  four  hundred;  the  greater  part  of 
them  loaded  with  grain  or  cotton  from  the  plains  of  Thessaly,  or  with 
coarse  woollen  cloths  manufactured  in  the  same  country.  This  over* 
land  trafhc  is  carried  on  with  great  regularity,  and  forms  one  method 
by  which  the  people  of  Tbe^aly  dispose  of  the  exuberant  produce  o£ 
iheir  fertile  country. 

Having  descended  two  hours  by  a  winding  path,  throu^  woods 
and  along  the  ridges  of  the  mountain,  we  arrived  at  the  Khan  of 
Malakassi,  situated  near  the  confluence  of  the  two  streams  which 
iHiite  to  form  the  Salympria,  and  probably  at  no  great  distance  from 
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the  site  of  the  ancient  ^ginium.  Just  above  the  Khan  a  singular 
insulated  peak  of  serpentine  rises  abruptly  from  the  suriace,  having 
the  same  vitreous  aspect  as  the  rocks  near  the  summit  of  Pindus,  and 
so  remarkably  broken  and  ru^ed  as  to  resemble  one  of  the  streams 
of  obsidian  in  the  Lipari  Isles.  On  the  steep  ascent  of  a  mountain 
above  the  northern  branch  of  the  Salympria,  stands  the  town  of 
Malakassi ;  the  buildings  of  which^  probably  about  500  in  number, 
are  scattered  over  a  wide  surface,  and  interspersed  with  trees  like 
iJiose  of  Metzovo.  The .  population  is  WaUachian ;  and  occupied 
chiefly  as  ^epherd  8  among  the  neighbouring  nwuntains,  or  in  the 
culture  of  the  valley  below  the  town.  At  the  Khan  we  stopped  a 
short  time,  while  the  Tartar,  and  our  other  companions,  made  their 
noon*day  meal.  Even  when  travelUng,  these  people  scklom  eat 
any  thing  till  11  or  12  o'clock;  following  in. this  the  common 
habits  oi  the  country,  which  makes  a  cup  of  coffee  the  only  repast 
oi.  the  morning,  both  to  the  Turkish  and  Greek  inhabitants.  Our 
Tartar  very  scrupulously  absteined  from  wiue,  and  when  intwrogated 
on  the  wibject,  simply  remarked  that  be  was  a  good  Mussulman,  and 
iiad  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

The  valley  of  Salympria  became  each  moment  more  interesting, 
as  we  oontinued  our  journey  down  the  river.  The  scenery  is  on  a 
large  scale,  but  without  any  harshness  of  feature.  The  mountains 
fonning  the  boundary  of  the  valley,  rise  to  a  great  height,  but  for 
the  most  part  they  are  richly  wooded,  occasionally  even  to  then* 
summits.  The  valley  itself  is  covered  with  a  profusion  of  f<^ag^ 
much  of  it  being  th^  of  the  plane-tree,  which  is  extremely  luxuriant 
in  its  growth,  and  takes  a  rich  autumnal  tint.  The  channel  of  the 
river  is  occasionally  confined  by  precipitous  cliffs,  Uit  more  generally 
^read  out  into  a  wide  bed ;  or  diverging  so  as  to  inclose  an  insulated 
groupe  of  trees,  or  an  island  thicket,  the  effect  of  which,  in  lias 
sitaatioo,  is  highly  picturesque  and  pleasing.  During  the  floods  of 
winter,  the  breadth  of  the  river,  thus  divided  into  various  dianoeU, 
must  oftoi  exceed  a  quarter  of  a  mile ;  but  at  this  time  the  stream 
scarcely  occupied  a  tenth  part  of  its  bed ;  and  we  ^ortened  our  itcate 
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in  manj  [daces,  by  traversing  its  gravelly  bottom,  among  the  water- 
worn  fragments  of  a  rOck,  which  mark  its  winter's  course.  At  the 
distance  of  three  hours  journey  from  Malakassi,  we  arrived  at  a  Khan 
situated  on  the  ri^t  bank  of  the  Salympria,  and  two  or  three  miles 
beyond  this  place  crossed  the  valley  o£  a  considerable  river,  de- 
scending into  the  Salympria  from  the  west.  The  large  town  of 
Klinovo,  I  beUeve  to  be  situated  in  this  valley,  inhalnted  by 
descendants  of  the  Wallachian  tribes  of  Pindus ;  as  is  the  case  alto 
with  the  'people  of  many  of  tbe  villages  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
course  of  the  Aspropotamo.  The  mountains  here  increase  in  height, 
presenting  broad  and  precipitous  fronts  on  each  side  of  the  valley, 
sad  stiM  luxuriantly  covered  with  wood.  I^ooking  tqtwards.  along 
the  course  of  this  riper,  we  saw  in  the  distance  some  of  the  e^tnd 
hngfats  of  the  Findua  chain,  de^ly  covered  with  snow.  Its  source 
is  {HTobably  at  no  gr^t  distance  from  the  Aspropotamo;  the  moun- 
tains just  mentioned  f<HrmJog  a  barrier  between  the  biter  river  and 
the  vidley  of  tbe  Salympria. 

The  country  through  which  we  had  been  passing,  from,  the  ridge 
of  Pindus  to  this  [dace,  was  that  called  by  the  antients,  Athamania; 
the  people  of  which  district  occasionally  bmie  an  in^rtarU;  part  in 
the  wars  between  the  Romans  and  die  later  king^  of  Macedcn  *. 
Of  Aigitiiea,  (which  is  deso-ibed  as  tbe  principal  place  in  Athamania,) 
of  H^raclea,  TeUuphylta,  and  the  other  towns  in  this  r^oo,  I  am 
not  awai«  that  any  vestiges  now  remain ;  except,  doubtlesS)  those 
rocky  fortresses  of  nature,  which  enabled  the  Atbamanes  to  rescue 
themsdves  from  slavery,  and  successfully  to  oppose  tbe  efibrt^  of 
Philip  again  to  reduce  them  to  obedience.  Neither  can  I  assign 
with  certainty  the  situation  of  Gomphi,  a  city  whicli  was  repeatedly 
<he  subject  of  contest  in  the  wars  just  alluded  to;  and  which  Julius 
Caesar  took  by  scaling  the  walls,  when  marching  from  Epirus  into 


*  Strabo,  indeed,  seenu  to  conddn'  the  AAamanes,  as  among  &e  Bfnrote  tribes,  and 
StepIianiN  speaks  of  Admnania  as  a  country  <^  lUyria ;  bnt  dik  divenity^  is  easily  ex> 
{Gained  by  the  circmnstances  mentioned  in  the  forgoing  duster. ' 
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Tbessaly,  before  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  * ;  there  is  reason  to  belierev 
however,  that  it  was  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Peneus,  and  probably 
not  very  far  distant  iix»m  the  coofluence  of  the  river  descending  from. 
Klinovo.  I  do  not  find  in  the  ancient  writers  any  distinct  r^erence 
to  the  latter  stream.  The  Ion,  mentioned  by  Strabo,  as  flowing  into 
the  Peneus,  appears  to  be  rather  the  most  northerly  of  the  two 
branches  which  were  before  mentioned,  as  uniting  near  the  Khan  of 
Malakassi  to  form  the  Salympria-f-.  M.  d'Anville  adopts  this 
idea;  though  it  must  be  remarked,  thai  his  delineation  c^Uiis  part 
of  the  Grecian  continent  is  extremely  obscure,  owing  to  the  defi- 
ciency of  modem  information  respecting  its  geography. 

From  the  banks  of  the  river  of  Klinovo  to  Kalabaka,  where  we 
proposed  to  pass  the  night,  is  a  distance  of  about  five  miles..  The 
road  in  this  part  of  the  way  is  extremely  good,  but  not  entirely 
without  danger  from  robbers,  who,  availing  themselves  of  the  woods 
which  line  the  banks  of  the  Salympria,  occasionally  interrupt  the 
traveller  in  his  route.  In  one  spot,  where  a  range  of  woody 
eminences  comes  down  to  the  river,  our  Tartar  urged  us  forwards  on 
a  hard  trot  for  nearly  two  miles,  this  place  being  particularly  the 
resort  of  a  banditti ;  and  the  time  of  the  day  favourable  to  any 
enterprize  against  us.  A  Khan,  which  was  pointed  out  to  us  by  the 
road  side,  half  destroyed  by  fire,  bore  a  melancholy  testimony  to  the 
manner  in  which  these  ravages  are  committed.  The  strong  arm  of 
Ali  Pasha  is  probably  less  effective  on  this  side  of  Pindus ;  but 
nevertheless,  imder  his  government,  the  situation  of  banditti  is  so 
de^)erate,  that  plunder  and  death  most  generally  go  together. 


*  Hist  Bell,  CiviL  lib.  iii.    Ceamt,  who  gave  up  Gompbi  to  be  Backed  by  hie  soldiery 

calls  it,  aj^^dtm  plenum  aique  t^ftilentvmy  and  describes  it  as  the  first  town  in  Thessaly  to 
those  coming  fi-om  Epims.  See  also  Liv.  lib.  xxxi.  c.41.  and  lib.  xxxviii.  c2.  Gompbi 
was  sitnated  in  that  district  of  llieesaljr,  called  Esdmotis^ 

f  Strabo  (lib.  viL)  ^>eaks  of  JGg^niom  aa  near  the  river  Io%  and  elsewhere  mentions 
the  same  place  as  being  tfttftf  Titii4mmr,  adjoining  the  l^mphai ;  &tan  wbicli  it  may  he 
inferred,  that  the  Ion  is  one  of  the  two  branchea  &Kinii^  the  Peneus.    . 
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Long  before  we  reached  the  town  of  Kalabaka,  our  attrition  was 
engaged  by  the  distant  view  of  the  extraordinary  rocks  of  the  Meteora, 
which  give  to  the  vicinity  of  this  place,  a  character  perfectly  unique  to 
the  eye,  and  not  less  remarkable  in  the  reality  of  the  scene.  These 
rocks  are  seen  from  a  great  distance  in  descending  the  valley  of  the 
Salynipria ;  but  it  was  not  until  we  had  forded  over  to  the  left  bank 
of  the  river,  a  short  distance  above  Kalabaka,  that  we  became  aware 
c^all  the  singularity  of  ^eir  situation  and  character.  On  this  side 
of  the  Sftlympria,  and  about  a  mile  distant  from  the  river,  they  rise 
from  the  comparatively  flat  surface  of  the  valley ;  a  groupe  of  insu-> 
hUed  masses,  cones,  and  pillars  of  rock,  of  great  height,  and  for  the 
most  part  so  perpendicular  in  their  ascent,  that  each  one  of  their 
numerous  fronts  seems  to  the  eye  as  a  vast  wall,  formed  rather  by 
the«rt  of  man,  than  by  the  more  varied  and  irregular  workings  of 
nature.  In  the  deep  and  winding  recesses  which  form  the  intervals 
between  these  lofty  pinnacles,  the  tluck  foliage  of  trees  gives  a  shade 
and -colouring,  which,  while  they  enhance  ■  the  contrast,  do  not 
diminish  the  effect  of  the  great  masses  of  naked  rock  impending 
above.  When  we  approached  this  spot,  the  evening  was  already 
far  advanced,  but  the  setting  sun  still  threw  a  gleam  of  light  on  the 
samunits  of  these  rocky  pyramids,  and  shewed  us  the  outline  of 
several  Greek  monasteries  in  this  extraordinary  situation,  and  seem^ 
ing  as  if  entirely  separated  Irom  the  reach  of  the  world  bdow.  For 
the  moment  the  delusioa  mi^t  have,  been  extended  to  the  moral 
character  of  these  institutions,  and  the  fancy  might  have  framed  to 
itself  a  purer  form  of  religion  amidst  tbis  insulated  magnificence  of 
nature,  than  when  contaminated  by  a  worldly  intercourse  and 
admixture.  How  completely  this  is  delusion,  it  requires  but  a  hasty 
reference  to  the  present  and  past  history  of  monastic  worship,  suf- 
ficiency to  prove.  It  is  the  splendour  of  nature  alone,  which  is  seep, 
in  the  rocks  of  Meteora ;  and  the  light  of  the  sun  lingering  on  their 
heights,  shews  only  those  monuments  of  mingled  vanity  and  super- 
stition, which  have  arisen  from  the  devices  of  selfish  policy,  or  of 
iuistaken  religion;.  "    * 
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The  small  town  of  Kalabaka*,  containing  about  8/0O  houses,  is 
situated  immediately  below  the  loftiest  of  these  singular  pinnacles 
o(  rode:,  which  seems  absolutely  to  impend  over  the  place  and  its 
inhabitants.  The  larger  building  in  the  town,  and  die  only  one  of 
tolerable  appearance,  is  a  house  belonging  to  Veli  Pasha.  Into  this 
we  could  not  obtain  admittance,  but  our  Tartar,  who  galloped  for- 
wards from  the  pass  where  there  had  been  apprehension  of  robbers^ 
procured  an  apartment  for  us  in  the  habitatitm  of  a  Creek  femily^ 
which  appeared  to  be  among  the  best  in  the  place.  Nererthdess 
our  accommodation  was  simply  diat  of  bare  walls  and  ^flooring,  A 
small  oil-lamp,  and  a  wood  fire  on  the  hearth,  which,  as  there  wai 
uo  chimney,  socm  filled  the  room  with  a  cloud  of  smoke.  Our  hosts, 
as  usual,  were  curious  in  their  observation  of  us,  and  assembled 
many  of  their  neighbours  to  partake  in  the  spectacle.  Soon  after 
our  arrival,  a  young  Greek  came  in,  who  announced  himself  as  a 
grammatikos,  -or  secretary  of  V^  Pasha,  and  ofiered  his  services  to 
OS  in  any  way  that  we  might  choose  to  accept  them.  We  in  con^ 
sequence  began  to  interrogate  him  respecting  the  rocks  and  monas- 
teries of  Meteora,  as  the  object  which  then  chiefly  engaged  our 
attention.  The  namesof  the  different  convents,  and  the  numb«'  of 
monks  inhabitiog  them,  he  gave  us  with  much  minuteness ;  but  wlieo 
we  asked  the  period  of  their  erection,  and  were  told  by  our  grant' 
matikos  that  it  was  coeval  with  the  creation<  of  the  world,  we 
desisted  from  fiuther  enquiry,  and  commissioned  him  to  buy  eggs 
and  milk  for  our  supper.    Ex  nitido  ^  rwtiaui. 

The  following  morning  was  occupied  in  a  very  interesting  ex- 
cursion to  these  rocks  and  monasteries,  wiaxh  may  unquestionaUy 
be  r^arded  as  a  spectacle  of  an  extraordinary  and  magnificent  kind. 
The  groupe  of  rocks  of  Meteora  is  almost  entirely  insulated  from  the 
adjoining  hills,  and  inany  of  its  parts  are  completely  so.  It  is  insular 


*  The  R(»naic  name  of  this  place  la  said  to  be  Slagus,  or  Stsgi ;  and  it  therefore 
correqxmds  with  the  Stagoa  moiUoDed  by  the  ^yBastiiie  writers.  See  loan,  Caotacaz. 
HiBt.  lib.ii.  - 
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"in  form  and  extent ;  but  generally  speaking,  the  exterior  Une  of  the 
-  rocks  may  be  said  to  form  two  sides  of  a  triangle ;  the  angtdar  point, 
vhich  is  the  highest,  opposed  to  the  south-east,  and  rising  immediately 
behind  Kalabaka;  the  base  of  the  triangle  being  the  hills,  which 
stretch  backwards  into  the  country,  from  the  valley  of  the  Salympria. 
The  extent  of  each  side  of  this  supposed  figure  may  be  somewhat 
more  than  two  miles,  though  from  the  irregularity  of  the  outline,  it  is 
difficult  to  speak  of  this  with  any  precision.  The  point  above 
Kalabaka,  the  summit  of  which  is  an  irregular  cone,  cannot  be  less 
•than  from  four  to  five  hundred  feet  in  height.  On  tlie  side  of  the 
town  it  rises  apparently  to  two-thirds  of  this  height,  by  a  perpen- 
dicular plane  of  rock,  so  uniform  in  surface,  that  it  seems  as  if  artifi- 
cially formed :  on  the  opposite  side,  the  base  of  the  rock  falls  even 
within  the  perpendicular  line,  and  there  is  the  same  singular  uni- 
fonnity  of  surface.  The-pinnacle  is  clothed  with  some  brush-wood, 
but  it  is  perfectiy  inaccessible  from  any  point  of  approach. 

The  most  striking  part  of  the  scenery  of  Meteora  is  that  to  the 
north-west  of  this  elevated  point,  and  within  the  area  of  the  suppo^ 
triangle.  Following,  for  more  than  a  mile,  a  narrow  path,  which 
ccmducted  us  below  its  precipitous  front,  and  amidst  other  insulated 
masses  of  less  considerable  height,  we  entered  one  of  the  deep  vallies 
or  recesses,  which  lead  to  the  interior  of  the  groupe,  and  continued 
our  progress  along  it,  by  a  gradual  ascent  through  the  forest  of  wood 
which  occupies  this  intervening  space.  On  each  side  of  us  were 
lofty  pinnacles  of  rock  of  the  most  extraordinary  kind,  some  of  them 
entirely  conical,  others  single  pillars  of  great  height,  and  very  small 
^ameter;  other  masses  very  nearly  rhomboidal  in  form,  and  actually 
inclining  over  their  base ;  others  again  perfect  squares  or  oblongs, 
with  perpendicular  sides,  and  level  summits.  Nor  by  the  term 
ma»se»t  are  mere  fragments  of  rock  to  be  understood.  It  is  the 
original  mountain  which  is  cleft  and  divided  in  this  wonderful 
manner ;  by  what  agency  it  might  be  difficult  to  determine,  but 
perhaps  by  the  conjoint  operation  of  earthquakes,  and  of  that  pro- 
_gressive  decay  and  detritus^  which  proceed  so  perpetually  and  so 
extensively  over  the  face  of  the  globe.    The  height  of  these  insulated 
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rocks  is  various.  The  greater  uumber  rise  more  than  a  huodred  feeft 
from  the  level  of  the  valley  of  the  Salympria ;  several  reach  the 
height  of  two  and  three  hundred  feet ;  and  that  of  which  I  have 
already  spoken,  above  Kalabaka,  appears  to  exceed  four  hundred 
feet  in  height. 

The  Greek  monasteries  of  Meteora  are  variously  situated,  either  on 
the  summits  of  these  pinnacles,  or  in  caverns,  which  nature  and  art 
have  united  to  form  in  parts  of  the  rock,  thatteem  inapproachable  by 
the  foot  of  man.  Their  situation,  indeed,  is  more  extraordinary  than 
can  be  qnderstpod  from  description  alone.  Four  of  the  monasteries 
actually  occupy  the  whole  summit  of  the  insulated  rocks  on  which 
they  stand ;  a  perpendicular  precipice  descending  from  every  side 
of  tbq  buildings  into  the  deep-wooded  hollows,  which  intervene 
between  thf  heights.  The  only  access  to  these  aerial  prisons  is  by 
rqpea,  or  by  ladders  fixed  firmly  to  the  rock,  in  thi^e  places  where 
its  surface  affords  any  points  of  suspension ;  and  these  laddos,  in 
some  instances,  connected  with  artificial  subterranean  tunnels,  which 
g^ve  a  passage  of  easier  ascent  to  the  buildings  above.  The  monas- 
tery called  by  distinction,  the  Meteora,  which  is  the  largest  of  the 
number,  stands  in  the  remarkable  situation  just  described,  and  is 
accessible  only  in  this  method.  Still  more  extraordinary  is  the 
position  of  another  of  these  buildings,  on  the  left  hand  of  the  approach 
to  the  former.  It  is  situated  on  a  narrow  rectangular  pillar  of  rock, 
apparently  about  120  feet  in  height;  the  summit  of  which  is  so 
limited  in  extent,  that  the  walls  of  the  monastery  seem  on  every 
side  to  h^ve  the  same  plane  of  elevation  as  the  perpendicular  faces  of 
the  rpck.  The  monks  whom  vanity  or  superstition  condemned  to  an 
abode  in  this  place,  might  once  perhaps  have  obtained)  something 
<?f  that  fiime,  which  Simeon  Stylites  purchased  for  himself  by  a  similar, 
yet  more  exalted  degree  of  r^gious  inflictions* :  but  these  days  and 


*  Sraeon  StylitM  obtained  his  name  from  a  [uUar,  wliich  he  himself  erected  on  a. 
monntain  in  S3rria,  of  the  hdght  of  sixty  feet ;  on  the  Bommit  <J  which  he  is  said  to  bars 
continaed  during  years,  as  an  act  (^  rdl^ous  devotion ;  ei^Kriiig  on  tlw  qK)t  wbicb  had 
Una  kH^  bem  the  scene  of  his  pious  folly. 
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Opinions  are  gone  by,  and  the  wretched  devotee  of  Meteora  now 
procures  little  more  than  the  pity  or  contempt  of  the  world,  upon 
which  he  look*  down  from  his  soHlary  and  comfortless  dwelling. 
The  number  of  monasteries  at  Meteora  is  said  to  have  been  for- 
mCTly  twenty-four;  but  at  present,  owing  partly  to  the  wearing  away 
of  the  rocks  on  which  they  stood,  partly  to  the  decay  of  the  buildings 
themselves,  only  ten  of  these  remain,  of  which  the  foUowing  are 
inhabited :  —  Meteora  or  Meteoron,  Aios  Stephanos,  Barlaam,  Aia 
Triada,  Aios  Nicholas,  Rosaria,  and  Aia  Mone.  Aios  Stephanos, 
which  we  visited,  is  among  the  most  extraordinary  of  the  ntunber ; 
its  height  is  upwards  of  180  feet.  To  arrive  at  the  foot  of  the  pinnacle 
on  which  it  stands,  we  proceeded  up  the  recess  among  the  rochs  by 
a  steep  and  rugged  path,  winding  underneath  the  foliage  of  tfao 
ancient  trees  which  spread  their  roots  among  the  vast  masses  detached 
Irom  the  rocks  above.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  character  and 
variety  of  the  scenery  which  meets  the  eye  at  every  moment  in  this 
route.  Each  turning  of  the  path,  each  opening  in  the  foliage,  dis- 
closes a  new  picture,  formed  by  the  singular  grouping  of  these 
insulated  peaks,  by  the  outline  of  the  different  monasteries  on  their 
summits,  by  the  forest  of  wood  underneath,  and  by  the  occasional 
breaks  which  give  the  moie  distant  landscape  to  the  view.  Two  points 
struck  me  particularly,  one  in  which,  looking  back  upon  the  broad 
and  luxuriant  valley  of  the  Salympria,  and  the  noble  mountain- 
scenery  on  the  opposite  side  of  this  river,  you  have  this  landscape 
bounded  to  the  eye  on  each  side  by  the  precipitous  fronts  of  the 
Meteora  rocks ;  the  other,  where  the  path  conducts  yon  throngh  a 
de61e,  not  more  than  twenty  or  thirty  yards  in  width,  between  two 
rocks,  each  probably  more  than  300  feet  in  height,  the  intervening 
space  filled  up'.5y  trees  and  vast  detached  fragments.  On  the  stunmit 
of  one  of  these  rocks  stands  the  monastery,  to  which  it  was  our 
intention  to  ascend.'  The  greater  monastery  of  Meteora  is  not  more 
than  a  mile  distant  from  it;  but  this  had  already  been  visited  by 
other  travellers,  and  it  was  desirable  to  extend  the  survey  of  these 
curious  establishments. 

n  H  2 
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Passing  through  the  ravine  just  mentioned,  we  wound  round  the 
ba^of  the  rock,  gradually  ascending  till  we  came  to  the  foot  of  a 
perpendicular  line  of  cliff,  and  looking  up  saw  the  buildings  of  the 
monastery  immediately  above  our  heads.  A  small  wooden  shed 
projected  beyond  the  plane  of  the  cliff,  from  which  a  rope,  passing 
over  a  pulley  at  the  top,  descended  to  the  foot  of  the  rock.  Our 
Tartar  shouted  loudly  to  a  man  who  looked  down  from  above, 
ordering  him  to  receive  us  into  the  monastery  ;  but  at  this  time  the 
monks  were  engaged  in  their  chapel,  and  it  was  ten  minutes  before 
we  could  receive  an  answer  to  his  order,  and  our  request  At  length 
■we  saw  a  thicker  rope  coming  down  from  the  pulley,  and  attached  to 
the  end  of  it  a  smalt  rope  net,  which,  we  found,  was  intended  for, our 
conveyance  to  this  aerial  habitation.  The  net  reached  the  ground ; 
our  Tartar,  and  a  peasant  whom  we  had  with  us  from  Kalabaka, 
spread  it  open,  covered  the  lower  part  with  an  Albanese  capote^  aod 
my  friend  and  I  seated  ourselves  upon  this  slender  vehicle.  As  we 
began  to  ascend,  oar  weight  drew  close  the  upper  aperture  of  the  net, 
and  we  lay  crouching  together,  scarcely  able,  and  little  witling,  to  stir 
either  hand  or  foot.  We  rose  with  considerable  rapidity;  and  the 
projection  of  tiie  shed  and  pulley  Ijeyond  the  line  of  the  cliff  was 
sufficient  to  secure  us  against  injury  from  striking  upon  the  rock. 
Yet  the  ascent  had  something  in  it  that  was  formidable,  and  the 
impression  it  made  was  very  different  from  tlfat  of  the  descent  into  a 
mine,  where  the  depth  is  not  seen,  and  the  sides  of  the  shaft  give  a 
sort  of  seeming  security  against  danger.  Here  we  w^re  absolutely 
suspended  in  the  air,  our  only  support  was  the  thin  cordage  of  a  net, 
and,  we  wctc  even  ignorant  of  tlfc  machinery,  whether  secure  or  not^ 
which  was  thus  drawing  us  rapidly  upwards. ,  We  finished  the  ascent,, 
however,  which  is  156  feet,  in  safety,  and  in  less  than  three  minutes*. 
When  opposite  the  door  of  the  wooden  shed,  several  monks  and  other 
people  appeared,  who  dragged  the   net   into  the  apartment,   and 


'  The  passage  throu^  the  air,  at  the  niona8ta7  of  Barlaam,  is  nearty  200  feet. 
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rdeased  us  from  our  cramped  and  uncomfortable  situation.  We 
found,  on  looking  round  us,  that  these  men  had  been  employed  in 
working  the  windlass,  which  raised  us  from  the  ground ;  and  in 
observing  some  of  their  feeble  and  decayed  figures,  it  was  impossible 
to  suppose  that  the  danger  of  our  ascent  had  been  one  of  appear-  ■ 
ance  alone.  Our  servant  Demetrius,  meanwhile,  had  been  making  a 
still  more  difficult  progress  upwards,  by  ladders  fixed  to  the  ledges  of 
the  rock,  conducting  to  a  subterranean  passage,  which  opens  out  in 
the  middle  of  the  monastery. 

The  monks  received  us  with  civility,  and  we  remained  with  them 
more  than  an  hour  in  their  extraordinary  habitation.  The  buildings 
are  spread  irregularly  over  the  whole  summit  of  the  rock,  enclosing 
two  or  three  small  areas :  thpy  have  no  spl^idour,  dther  external  qtj 
int^nal,  and  exhibit  but  the  app^rances  of  wretchedness  and  decay.. 
Nevertheless  the  monks  conducted  us  tJirough  every  one  of  their 
dark  and  dilapidated  rooms,  and  seemed  to  require  a  tribute  of 
admiration,  which,  though  little  due  to  the  objects  for  which  it  wa&. 
sought,  mi^t  conscientiously  be  given  to  the  magnificent  natural 
scenery  round  and  beneath  their  monastery.  They  led  us  on  one 
side  into  a  wooden  gallery,  supported  by  beams  obliquely  fixed  in 
the  rock,  and  projecting  beyond  the  cUff,  so  as  absolutely  to  impend 
over  the  deep  ravine  below.  From  this  gallery  we  had  a  noble  view 
of  the  great  rock,  on  vhich  stands  the  convoit  of  Mcteora ;  we  saw 
the  same  apparatus  of  ropes  and  puUies  which  had  raised  us  to  our 
present  elevated  situation ;  and  observed  at  the  very  moment  that  the 
monks  were  drawing  up  panniers  of  provisions  from  some  loaded 
horses  which  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  cliff.  Our  hosts  led  us  to  an 
aiea  on  the  opposite  side  of  their  monastery,  firom  which  we  looked 
downwards,  through  a  sort  of  avenue  of  pinnacles  of  rock,  upon  the , 
valley  and  stream  of  the  Salympria,  and  saw  in  the  distance  the 
snow-covered  summits  of  the  Pindus  chain.  This  area  is  probably 
about  300  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ground  below ;  but  a  narrow 
ledge  on  this  side  the  monastery,  thirty  feet  lower  than  the  'summit  of 
the  rock,  affords  the  means  of  cultivating  a  few  vegetables,  and  of 
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coUectiDg  rain  water  for  the  use  of  the  monks.  We  were  afterwards 
conducted  into  the  chapel,  a  small  building,  do  otherwise  remark- 
able than  for  those  lawdry  and  tasteless  ornaments  which  are  so 
common  in  the  Greek  churches ;  and  of  which,  though  now  greatly 
decayed,  our  monks  appeared  not  a  Uttle  proud.  I  could  observe 
no  inscripdoD,  or  other  circumstance,  which  might  fiimish  a  proof  of 
die  exact  time  when  the  monastery  was  founded ;  and  my  enquiries 
after  books  and  manuscripts,  though  made  with  some  earnestness, 
and  varied  in  different  ways,  were  answered  only  by  shewing  me  a 
few  old  volumes  of  Greek  homilies,  and  some  other  pieces  of  eccle- 
siastical writing,  which  did  not  appear  to  have  the  smallest  value. 
Whether  this  proceeded  ftrom  apprehension  that  we  might  carry  off 
their  books,  or  ftvm  their  really  possessing  no  others,  I  will  not 
pretend  to  say  ;  but  the  latter  is  the  more  probable  supposition  *. 
There  were  only  five  monks,  with  a  few  attendants,  resident  in  the 
monastery  when  we  visited  it;  all  of  them  miserable  in  their  exterior, 
and  with  conceptions  as  narrow  and  confined  as  the  rocks  on  which 
they  live.  Weasked  them  if  they  knew  when  the  convents  of  Meteora 
were  founded :  they  were  totally  ignorant  of  the  malt«,  and  could 
only  answer,  n«xx«  wtAma  mm,  **  they  are  very  ancient,"  an  expression 
which  was  often  repeated  to  us,  in  a  manner  that  almost  savoured  of 
idiotcy.  Even  their  insulated  and  almost  inaccessible  situation  has 
not  secured  these  poor  people  from  plunder  and  outrage.  The  pro- 
perty belonging  to  the  several  monasteries  is  in  the  vallies  below^ 


*  BiomBtahl  examined  the  libraries  of  four  of  the  nuniasteries,  but  found  nothing  that 
was  of  very  great  importance.  In  that  of  Meteora  was  a  manuscript  containing  some  frag- 
ments of  Henod  and  Sopbodei,  but  probably  of  recent  date ;  also  tooie  mamueriptt  of 
the  New  TflBtament,  in  which  Bionutahl  remarks  that  the  text  oS  (he  three  witnesses  is 
wanting.  In  the  same  library  he  discovered  a  Codex,  with  an  account  of  a  Jew,  in  the 
time  of  Justinian,  who  asserted  that  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  was  to  be  found  in  the 
catalogue  of  the  priests  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem;  vibich  catalogue,  it  is  said,  was 
saved  and  carried  to  Tibenaa,  when  the  Temple  was  destroyed.  In  the  monastery  of 
Barlaam  are  the  woriu  of  many  of  the  Greek  Fathers,  and  various  manuscripts,  but  none 
of  than  possessing  any  connderable  valne, 
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and  the  inhabitants  of  a  small  village  underneath  their  rocks  supply 
food  to  these  aerial  habitations.  The  Albanian  soldiers  liave  fre- 
quently plundered  this  village ;  and  either  depending  on  the  mandate 
of  thar  superiors,  or  on  other  teas  licensed  means,  occasionally  compel 
an  mtrance  into  the  monasteries  themselves,  the  miserable  pro- 
prietors of  whidi  have  little  security  against  suoh  acts  of  outrage. 
They  pay  annually  a  certain  tribute  to  AU  Pasha,  the  amount  of 
which  I  was  not  able  to  learn,  but  which  is  probably  varied  by  his 
arbitrary  will. 

Before  quitting  the  monastery,  we  were  conducted  by  the  monkft 
into  their  refectory,  a  dar)t  room,  without  a  single  article  of  furniture, 
where  a  repast  was  set  before  us,  «>nsistiiig  of  a  dish  of  rice  cooked 
in  oil ;  a  Turkish  dish  composed  of  flour,  eggs,  and  oil ;  bread,  and 
thin  wine.  After  making  a  hasty  meal,  and.oifering  a  compensation 
for  the  civility  we  had  received,  we  bade  farewell  to  the  solitaxy 
tenants  of  this  ex-mundane  abode,  were  a  second  time  slung  in  the 
net,  and,  after  a  safe  and  easy  descent  of  about  two  minutes,  found 
ourselves  again  at  the  foot  of  this  vast  rock,  where  our  Tartar  had 
been  passing  tlie  interval  in  a  profound  sleep. 

The  plan  of  our  journey  did  not  allow  us  time  to  visit  the  greater 
monastery  of  Meteora,  which,  however,  we  should  have  done,  had 
not  previous  examin^ion  rendered  it  ^most  certain  that  no  manu- 
scripts of  valine  exist  here.  The  date  of  the  erection  of  these  monas- 
teries does  not  appear  to  be  exactly  known,  and  it  is  perhaps  most 
probable  that  they  were  not  all  founded  at  the  same  time,  but  at 
different  periods,  and  by  different  persons.  It  is  needful  to  suppose 
that  at  the  time  when  tliey  were  built,  the  rocks  must  have  been  some- 
what less  abrupt  than  at  present,  otherwise  it-  is  difficult  to  conceive 
the  possibility  of  commencing  their  structure,  or  even  of  reaching  the 
places  on  which  they  stand.  The  Swedish  traveller,  Biornstahl,  visited 
the  monasteries  of  Meteora  in  1779,  and,  remaining  in  this  vicinity 
several  weeks,  had  the  opportunity  of  ex^inning  them  more  accurately 
than  has  been  done  by  any  other  traveller  The  origin  of  the  monas- 
teries he  fixes  with  seeming  accuracy,  either  from  written  documents 
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or  the  verbal  infonnation  of  their  inhabitants  :  that  of  Meteora  was 
founded  in  1371,  by  John  Palseologus,  one  of  the  Imperial  family 
who  took  the  name  of  Joasaph  :  the  monastery  of  Barlaam  appears 
to  have  been  fomided  in  1536,  by  Nectarius  of  loannina,  and  another 
Greek  called  Theophanes ;  that  of  Aia  Triada  in  1476.  One  of  the 
monasteries  in  its  original  establishment,  by  Maria,  the  sister  of  John 
Palaeologusj  was  intended  for  the  reception  of  women  alone ;  but  this 
female  population  gradually  declined,  and  was  replaced  by  the  otho' 
sex,  till  the  institution  became  one. entirely  of  monks.  In  this  con- 
vent, however,  as  wdl  as  in  that  of  Aios  Stephanos,  some  women  are 
still  retained  as  a  part  of  the  household ;  but  the  entrance  of  any 
female  is  rigidly  forbidden  by  the  regulations  of  Meteora,  Barlaam, 
and  others  of  these  establishments. 

I  do  not  find  any  absolute  proof  that  the  rocks  of  Meteora  were 
known  to  the  ancients  by  the  same  peculiarities  of  form  which  now 
distinguish  them ;  and  it  is  at  least  certain  that  the  progress  of  time 
mosthave  been  making  perpetual  change  in  th^r  appearances ;. yet 
there  are  several  allusicms  in  ancient  authors  which  seem  to  have 
reference  to  a  place  of  this  character.  Thus  Homer,  in  the  catalogue 
trf  the  Second  Book,  after  mentioning  Trikka,  which  is  the  modem 
Trikala,  a  town  only  twelve  miles  further  down  the  valley  than 
Meteora,  speaks  in  the  same  line  of  iBtift^  xXu/ucxofo-o-a*,  an  expression 
perfectly  applicable  to  these  rocks,  and  the  more  so,  as  they  are  the 
first  cliffs  which  occur  in  the  valley  above  Trikala.  Strabo  mentions 
Ithome  as  in  the  district  of  Metropolis -f-;  and  it  being  evident  both 
from  Csesar  and  Livy,  that  Metropolis  was  near  Gomphi,  and  one 
of  the  first  towns  in  Thessaly,   to  those  coming  from  Epims,  we 


*  OIB*  iix^c  T{ixxi|v,  Kta  U«fM)v  xAafutxeM-rm. 

Iliad,  lib.  it.  231$. 

t  lJb.ix.  Strabo  speaks  of  8  temi^  of  Minerva  at  Ithome;  by  which  temple  flows  the 
river  Curalins,  before  it  enters  the  Peneus.  Tliere  is  a  small  stream  near  Kalabaka, 
which  poseihly  may  be  the  Curalins  here  referred  to. 
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obtain  a  fortiier  proof  that  the  locality  of  Meteora  corresponds  with 
that  of  the  Ithome  of  Homer.  In  the  same  place  Strabo  describes 
Ithome  as  a  place  fortified  by  nature  in  it»  rocks  and  precipices*, 
and  adds  that  it  Iks  between  the  four  towns  of  Trikka,  Metropolis, 
Pelinnseum,  and  Gomphi,  as  in  a  quadrilateral  figure.  These  several 
circumstances  concur  in  rendering  it  probable  that  the  rocks  of 
Meteora  were  anciently  known  by  this  name,  and  that  they  possessed 
even  at  that  remote  period  something  of  their  present  extraordinary 
character. 

Livy,  in  his  thirtieth  book,  describes  an  unsuccessful  attack  which 
Philip  of  Macedon  made  upon  Argithea  in  Athamania,  the  local 
detaib  of  which  description,  in  some  respects,  very  strikin^y  corre- 
spond with  the  natural  features  of  Meteora -f-.  If  we  may  suppose  that 
Argithea  and  Metropolis  were  the  same  place,  (and  Livy  elsewhere 
calls  the  former,  the  principal  town  of  Athamania;)  this  descriptioa 
would  add  further  to  the  proof,  that  Meteora  is  actually  the  Il£ome 
of  Homer  and  Strabo.  Eustathius,  in  his  commentary  on  the  line 
of  Homo*  already  quoted,  gives  a  description  of  the  supposed 
Ithome,  which  resembles  in  every  circumstance  the  modem  character 
of  Meteora:):.  The  origin  of  the  modem  name,  signifying  what  is 
lofty  and  elevated,  may  easily  be  understood.  I  should  have  more 
hesitation  in  stating  the  conjecture,  that  Gomphi  may  possibly  have 
derived  its  name  from  yeft^f*  clamis,  in  allusion  to  the  pillar-like  form 
of  some  of  the  rocks  of  Ithome,  which,  in  the  relative  situation  of 
the  two  places,  must  have  been  striking  objects  from  the  former. 

The  natural  history  of  the  Meteora  rocks  is  as  int^esting  to  the  mine- 
nXo^stfOs  their  picturesque  scenery  to  the  eye  of  the  painter.  They  are 


*   Xwgiov  tfo/Mw  xtu  Tcp  irrt  xXmitMxttr.     lAh.  ix. 

t  Livy,  lib.  xxxviiL  c  2. 

%  Twroi  i  Xtfei  xara  tbj  waXattif  u^Xof  rjax'""  ^*  *""'"'  *■'  W'ja'Sfif  off<*€owwj  fl«, 
wtRutAiwM  T«f  it  aunof  fieurorraf  fvi^enltTtu  fit  ^  >*ftf  Nf  m  mm  nn>,  tl  mw  it.ii  Aijat^roj, 
«AX'  ir^ctfSafef,  vtfi  wn  ruf  n«fAayw«f  01  Kfttfuatmriif  nmi,  tb(  wtrfoitis,  km  m  ptav 
a*m€tu*oiu}itis  faai.     Eustath.  Comm. 
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composed  entirely  of  a  conlgomerate,  the  included  fragments  of  which 
are  for  the  most  part  of  small  size,  and  appear  to  belong  almmt  exclu- 
sively to  the  class  of  primitive  rocks.  On  examination,  I  found 
among  these  fragments,  granite,  both  with  red  and  white  felspar, 
gneiss,  mica  slate,  chlorite  slate,  sienite,  greenstone,  quartz  pebbles, 
&c.  most  of  these  stones  shewing  the  appearance  of  their  having  bewii 
water-worn,  or  oth^^ise  subjected  to  attrition.  The  basis  of  the 
conglomerate  seems  to  be  merely  the  same  fragments  in  a  more  com- 
minuted state;  the  rock,  in  its  general  mass,  presenting  to  the  eye  a 
dark  iron-grey  shade.of  colour.  In  some  of  the  perpendicular  cliffs, 
the  stratification  of  the  conglomerate  is  very  distinctly  and  beautifully 
seen  in  their  horizontal  layers ;  the  best  specimen  of  which  strati- 
fication is  probably  that  in  the  great  precipice  behind  Kalabaka. 
Another  curious  appearance  of  this  rock  occurs  in  the  immediate 
vidnity  of  the  town,  (which  itself  stands  upon  the  conglomerate  form* 
atioo,)  and  elsewhere  along  the  foot  of  the  cliffs ;  the  conglomerate 
rising  above  the  sur&ce  in  a  series  of  low  rounded  eminences,  some 
of  them-  so  perfectly  regular  in  their  form,  that  they  seem  Hke 
the  segments  of  great  spheres,  the  masses  of  which  are  concealed 
below  ground.  The  singularity  of  this  appearance  is  increased  by 
the  eminences  being  entirely  destitute  of  vegetation,  and  by  the 
striking  contrast  their  outline  offers  to  the  abrupt  pinnacles  which 
rise  immediately  above  them.  It  is  possible  that  at  some  former 
time  they  may  have  been  the  basis  of  similar  masses  of  rock,  which 
have  been  worn  away  in  the  progress  of  intervening  ages. 

The  summit  peak  of  the  rock  behind  Kalabaka,  which  I  have 
already  mentioned  as  the  highest  point  of  Meteora,  is  apparently 
composed  of  some  other  material  than  the  conglomerate  just  de- 
scribed ;  a  circumstance  which  its  position  and  form  render  obvious 
to  the  eye,  even  without  the  possibility  of  approach  to  this  insulated 
pinnacle.  Examining  its  appearances -as  minutely  as  was  possible  in 
so  distant  a  view,  I  was  led  to  think  it  probable  that  it  might  be  one 
of  the  trap-rocks ;  a  surmise  which,  if  well  founded,  would  afford 
s<mie  interesting  views  on  the  subject;  but  which,  is  obviously  doubt- 
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lul  fix)tn  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  made.  I  did  not 
observe  any  similar  appearance  among  the  other  rocks  of  Meteora ; 
but  it  is  possible  that  other  vestiges  of  this  fbrmation  may  occur, 
which  escaped  my  notice. 

Upon  the  origin  of  the  conglomerate  which  forms  the  Iwisis  of  the 
Meteora  rocks,  I  do  not  venture  to  speculate  with  any  certainty. 
The  formation  appears  to  be  very  limited  in  extent,  at  least  in  its 
connection  with  the  valley  of  the  Salympria,  as  I  did  not  observe  any 
vestiges  of  it  mther  above  or  b^ow  the  situation  of  Kalabaka.  It  is 
not  improbable^  however,  that  it  may  extend  Airther  back  into 
the  country  to  the  north  of  the  river ;  and  I  r^;ret  that  I  had  not 
time  to  deviate  firom  our  route  in  this  direction,  as  it  might  possibly 
have>  enabled  me  to  ascertain  its  relation  to  the  limestone,  which  forms 
for  the  most  part  the  immediate  boundary  of  the  valley.  Whether 
the  conglomerate  was  formed  by  a  deposit  of  priaiitive  fragments 
brought  down  Irom  the  higher  mountain-chains,  or,  according  to  the 
more  recent  opinion  of  some  mineralogists  respecting  this  class  (^ 
Tocksy  was  itself  actually  a  chemical  precipitate  fiY)m  some  fluid  men- 
struum, I  Cannot  pretend  to  determine,  and  shall  simply  observe  that 
I  consider  the  former  opinion  the  mora  probable  one.  The  extreme 
regularity  of  stratification  certainly  leads  to  the  inference,  that  the 
formation  took  place  below  the  waters  of  the  sea ;  but  in  pursuing 
this  subject^  we  should  be  conducted  to  inquiries  which  are  still,  the 
source  of  much  diflFerence  and  perplexity  to  geologists.  Fancy  might 
sefek  to  trace  some  connection  between  the  appearances  at  Meteora, 
and  the  ancient  tradition  that  the  sea  once  covered  all  the  plains  of 
Thessaly  ;  but  the  basis  of  such  theory  is  too  obscure  to  Ulow  much 
confidence  in  its  speculations. 

The  nature  of  the  conglomerate  of  Meteora,  a  substance  extremely 
liable  to  detritus  and  decay,  affords  some  explanation  of  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  rocks  at  this  place ;  yet  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how, 
without  the  agency  of  earthquakes^  or  other  convulsions  of  nature, 
they  should  have  taken  forms  so  singularly  abrupt  and  precipitous. 
Howev«r  ttus  may  have  t)een,  it  is  certain  that  the  work  of  decom- 
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position  is  still  going  on.  The  rocks  of  Ithome,  though  perhaps 
the  same  in  situation,  could  not  have  been  the  same  in  outline  as 
tliose  now  presrait  to  the  eye  of  the  travellra- :  many  of  the  religious 
edifices  on  their  summits  have  now  disappeared  ;  t^hers  are  rapidly 
sinking  into  decay :  and  some  centuries  hence  the  monasteries  of 
Meteora  may  exist  but  as  a  name  and  tradition  of  past  times. 

Our  excursion  to  the  Meteora  rocks  being  finished,  we  returned  to 
Kalabaka,  but  did  not  remain  there  longer  than  was  necessary  to 
prepare  for  our  journey  to  Trikala,  twelve  miles  furtlier  dorwn  the 
Talley.  Wfe  now  observed  with  nwre  attention  the  view  in  front  of 
Kalabaka,  which  hitherto  we  had  only  imperfectly  seeti  through  the 
obscurity  of  an  evening  and  a  morning  sky.  Opposite  this  town,  the 
valley,  which  thus  far  from  the  source  of  the  river  is  irregularly  formed 
by  the  advancing  and  retiring  hills,  espands  at  once  into  a  wide  and 
beautiful  plain,  perfectly  level,  and  stretching  to  a  vast  extent  in  ^ 
south-easterly  direction  *.  The  view  of  this  plain  from  the  elevated 
^ound  about  Kalabaka  is  very  striking.  Its  boundary  on  the  north 
side  is  a  range  pf  hills,  comparatively  of  no  great  elevation :  on  the 
opposite  side,  the  magnificent  chain  of  Pindus  is  still  the  barrier ; 
receding  gradually  however  towards  the  south,  and  opposing  to  the 
plain  a  series  of  immense  cliffs,  while  it.s  summits  appear  at  Intervals 
in  the  back  ground  of  the  landscape.  That  part  of  the  plain  which 
is  immediately  in  front  of  Meteora  is  richly  wooded,  chiefly  witJi 
mulberry  trees ;  -but  farther  off  the  trees  are  much  less  numerous,  and 
appear  only  in  single  clusters  on  the  surface.  The  fertility  of  this 
vast  district  is  obvious  at  the  first  glance ;  and  it  is  seen  at  once  why 
the  ancient  Thessaly  should  have  been  wealthy,  populous,  and  capable 
of  supporting  great  armies ;  and  why  its  cavalry,  in  particular,  should 


*  Liivy  mentimiB  the  "  fancea  anguetse  quae  ab  Athantinia  TheaBaliam  diritfiunt."  lib. 
}cxxij.  CL 14.  This  pnsage  may  probebly  allude  to  the  contraction  jn  thf  valley  of  the 
Paieus  near  Kalabaka.  ♦  , 
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have  been  celebrated  as  the  earliest  and  best  which  was  eraplojed  in 
the  warfare  of  Greece. 

We  now,  too,  looked  back  upon  the  front  which  the  rocks  of 
Meleora.  oppose  to  the  plains  below,  and  saw  on  this  side  a  more 
regular  outline,  formed  by  a  range  of  perpendicular  cliflfe,  which 
extend  from  the  lofty  pinnade  above  Kalabaka  to  the  hills,  forming 
the  boundary  of  the  valley  of  theSalympria.  The.height  of  these  vast 
precipices,  which  are  entirely  composed  of  the  con^omerate  rock 
before  described,  gives  them  a  magnificent  effect.  Two  monasteries 
stand  upen  the  summit  of  the  ridge,  not  so  completely  insulated  as 
diose  we  had  before  seen,  yet  in  a  situation  which  might  elsewhere  he 
the  subject  of  much  astonishment  to  the  traveller. 

Trikala  lies  in  a  directiMi  nearly  south-east  firom  Kalabaka.  For  the 
first  two  miles  we  passed  through  extensive  groves  of  mulberry-trees, 
set  io  regular  rows,  and  the  intervening  spaces  chiefly  occupied  in  the 
culture  of  m«ze.  The  trees  are  all  pollards,  and  are  cultivated  for 
the  food  of  the  silk-worm,  which  is  made  an  object  of  considerable 
attention  in  this  district.  The  silk  of  Thessaly  has  obtained  some 
celebrity  for  its  quality,  bearing  an  average  price  iil  the  country  of 
from  thirty  to  forty  piastres  for  the  oke,  a  weight  of  2i  lbs.  Of  this 
article  a  considerable  quantity  is  sent  over  Pindus  to  loannina ;  the 
remainder  transmitted  to  Smyrna,  to  be  again  exported  thence.  The 
practice  of  keeping  the  mulberry  as  a  dwarf  tree  for  the  feeding  of 
silk-worms  is  very  general  in  Turkey ;  a  greater  facility  bt  ing  thereby 
obtained  of  taking  off  the  new  shoots  of  each  year.  'Hie  trees  are 
carefully  hoed  round,  and  occasionally  watered  to  promote  the  veget- 
ation. 

.'Beyond  the  groves.of  mulberry-trees,  the  plain  is  very  luxuriant  in 
its  produce  of  Indian  com,  wheat,  barley,  and  cotton;  the  cultiv- 
ation of.  the  last  increasing  as  you  advance  nearer  to  Trikala: 
much  of  the  land  also  is  occupied  as  pasture-ground.  The  peasants 
were  at  this  time  employed  in  ploughing  their  fields ;  a  people  less 
stem  in  their  aspect  than  the  Albanians,  but  preserving  still  many 
similarities  in  their  costume  and  manner.     The  ploughing  is  chiehy 
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performed  by  oxen,  but  in  two  or  three  instances  we  saw  the  bul^lo 
thus  employed,  as  well  as  in  drawing  the  small  cars,  which  are  the 
only  vehicles  of  the  country.  In  the  style  of  ploughing  there  was 
a  good  deal  of  neatness ;  though  the  form  of  ihe  plough,  which  has 
doubtless  descended  to  these  peasants  through  many  successive  ages, 
might  now  admit -of-tome  change  and  improvement. 

The  city  of  Trikala,  the  Trikka  of  the  ancients,  is  situated  on  the 
eastern  side  of  alow  iridge  bf  hill,  which  extends  into  the  plain  from 
its  northern  taouHdary."  Near  the  extremity  of  this  ridge,  and  look- 
ing towards 'the  Salympria,  which  flows  at  some  distance  to  t\x 
south  of  the  city,  «tand:*the  ruins  of  the  castle  of  Trikala,  a  building 
which  was  probably  erected  during  the  period  of  the  Greek  emp«ors, 
as  there  are  no  vestiges  about  it  of  a  more  remote  antiquity.  The 
city  is  of  very  {Considerable  extent,  containing  more  than  two  thou- 
sand houses,  and  ten  or  twelve  thousand  inhabitants.  Like  many 
other  towns  in  Turlcey,  it  seems  as  if  situated  in  a  wood,  the  Ibfly 
minarets  of  seven  mosques  rising  up  among  the  trees;  besides  which 
mosquesthereare  ten  Greek  churches  in  the  place,  and  two  Jewish 
synagogues.  The  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  are  Turks ;  sonie  of 
them  possessing-  pr6perty  in  the  adjoining  plains,  others  living  as 
dependants  upon  the  fortner. 

The  numbe(  of  Greek  families  iii'  the  city  amounts  to  sir  or  seven 
hundred ;  &nd  a  bishop  of  the  Greek  church  has  his  residence  here, 
whose  diocese  exta*ds  over  th^  upper  part  of  the  plaiYis  of  Thessaly, 
and  who  is  subject  to  the  metropolitan  stee  of  Larissa.  There  are  two 
small  Seraglios  in  Trikala,  one  belonging  to  Mouctar,  the  other  to 
Veli  Pasha,  decorated  in  the  usual  style  of  Turkish  edifices.-  A 
Turkish  governor  resides  in  the  city,  under  the  appointment  of  Ali", 
as  the  Pasha  of  the  city  and  district. 

By  the  jodkious  nianagei3Fient'0f  our  Tartar,  "we  obtamed  a  lodging 
with  one  of  the  principal  Greek  families  of  the  city.  The  house  of 
our  host,  lo&nnes  Erostcaiopoli,  was  well  ftimished  in  the  style  of  the 
country ;  and  he  received  us>  with  much  politeness  of  manner.  Ac- 
cording to  the  oriental  cvstom,  our  beds  were  spread  on  the  so&s  of 
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ihe  sitting-room ;  a  usage  very  remote  from  the  English  feeling  of 
comfort,  but  one  which  is  common  with  the  highest  classes  in 
Turkey.  We  had  not  been  long  settled  in  this  habitation,  when  a 
Gredc  physician  of  Trikala  came  in  with  the  profession  of  paying 
his  re^>ects.to  us.  His  name  was  Constantine  Pacomio;  a  little 
man,  f^parently  between  fifty  and  sixty,  with  great  civility  of  man- 
lier, still  greater  loquacity,  and  a  considerable  degree  of  information 
on  subjects,  which  it  may  surprize  the  traveller  to  hear  discussed  in 
an  inland  town  of  Turkey.  The  quicknes*  and  vivacity  of  his  ques- 
tions  did  not  allow  him  to  be  long  ignorant,  that  I  was  of  the  same 
profession  as  himself;  and  he  began  with  much  eagerness  a  train  of 
enquiries,  which  were  continued  for  more  than  an  hour,  with  little 
other  remission  than  that  necessary  for  making  replies.  He  asked 
whether  the  system  of  Cullen  or  Brown  had  most  preponderance  in 
England ;  whether  any  changes  had  been  made  in  the  Brunonian 
doctrine;  whether  the  Zoonomiaof  Darwin  retained  its  reputation; 
who  were  our  modern  medical  authors  of  cdebrity  ;  what  discoveries 
bad  recently  been  made  in  the  theory  or  practice  of  medicine; 
with  numerous  other  questions  of  similar  kind.  Having  in  some 
degree  satisfied  this  curiosity,  not  unnatural  in  a  man  educated  at 
an  Italian  University,  and  now  living  in  the  seclusion  of  a  place 
like  Trikala,  I  took  my  turn  in  seeking  from  him  some  local  inform- 
ation upon  Thessaly  and  Albania.  He  was  in  general  ready  in  his 
replies,  and  appeared  to  have  much  satisfaction  in  the  novelty  of  this 
accidental  intercourse,  which  he  protracted  by  staying  with  us  till  a 
late.  hour. 

The  loquacity  of  Pacomio  prevented  our  host,  Erostonopoli,  from 
taking  an  equal  part  in  the  conversation.  He  appeared,  however, 
a  well  informed  man  ;  and  I  found  in  his  bouse  a  tolerable  c<^lection 
of  books ;  a  few  of  them  the  antient  Greek  authors ;  but  the  greater 
number  in  the  Romaic  language.  Among  the  latter,  I  noticed  a 
translation  of  De  la  Caille's  Treatise  on  Conic  Sections,  in  two  octavos 
Tcdumes,  which  appears  to  be  executed  with  care  and  accuracy. 
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In  the  course  of  tUe  evening  we  w^ked  thnxi^h  a  part  of  the  citj, 
and  ascended  the  hill  above  it,  to  examine  the  remains  of  the  castle 
of  Trikala.  The  most  striking  circumstance  about  this  place,  is  the 
extraordinary  view  it  commands  of  the  great  plains  of  Thessaly. 
The  vale  of  the  Salympria,  which  is  apparently  about  ten  miles  wide, 
opposite  the  city,  expands  further  down  to  a  breadth  of  little  less 
than  twenty ;  while  in  a  longitudinal  direction,  Irom  west  to  east,  or 
south-east,  it  is  possible  that  the  eye  passes  over  fifty  mil^,  of  a 
perfectly  level  surface ;  for  the  most  part  either  richly  cultivated,  or 
affording  excellent  pasture-land.  Little  wood  appears  in  this  vast 
landscape,  though  at  intervals  in  its  extent,  the  town  or  village  is 
BCCT,  with  its  houses  irregularly  scattered  through  a  groupe  of  treea. 
There  are  scarcely  any  inclosures  in  the  plain,  the  lands  being 
divided  chiefly  by  dykes.  The  greater  part  of  this  district  is  dis- 
tributed  among  private  proprietors^  Greeks  as  «'eU  as  Turks ;  though 
it  seems,  that  among  the  former  at  least,  the  individual  property  is 
generally  small ;  as  we  were  told  at  Trikala,  that  the  Greek  pro- 
prietor, resident  in  that  place,  whose  lands  were  of  greatest  extent, 
did  not  receive  more  than  2000  dollars  of  net  annual  rent.  In  a, 
country,  however,  where  the  government  is  so  despotic,  it  is  difficult 
for  a  strange  to  obtain  information  on  these  subjects,  which  may  be 
relied  on.  -  We  learnt  from  the  physician  Facomio,  that  land  is  let 
in  the  plains  of  Trikala,  on  the  condition  of  the  tenant  paying  only  a 
tenth  part  of  the  produce,  either  in  kind  or  value,  independently  of 
the  other  tenth  which  is  paid  to  the  government ;  but  this  statement 
I  should  very  much  doubt,  as  in  Albania  the  terms  of  rent  are  those 
of  paying  half  the  value  of  the  produce ;  and  it  is  unlikely  that  local 
differences  should  exist  to  this  amount.  It  does  not  appear  that  any 
form  of  lease  is  r^ularly  granted  to  the  tenants  of  land  in  this 
district. 

The  culture  of  the  cotton-plant  is  carried  on  to  a  great  extent  in 
the  plains  of  Trikala;  and  the  annual  produce  of  the  district  is 
estimated  at  about  600,000  lbs.    The  cotton  is  grown  upon  a  given 
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jKvtioa  of  land,  only  once  in  four  years;  so  that  to  one  proportion 
of  cotton-land  in  the  occupaticm  of  the  ci^tirator,  there  are  always 
three  otherwise  employed.  The  crop  of  1812  had  unfortunately 
been  a  very  deficient  cme;  but  the  average  price  of  the  Trikala  cot- 
tons on  the  spot,  is  stated  at  about  thirty  paras  pec  lb.  Large  flocks 
of  sheep  feed  ou  Uiese  plains  during  the  winter,  among  which  I 
observed  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  black-wooUed  kind.  The 
wool,  which  appears  to  be  only  of  moderate  fineness,  is  very  im- 
portantly used  in  the  ipanufacture  of  the  coarse  woollen  cloths, 
blanketing,  8cc.  which  are  so  much  employed  in  Albania,  and  other 
parts  of  the  Grecian  continent  This  manutacture  occupies  a  con- 
siderable number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Trikala. 

The  Bazars  of  this  city  are  somewhat  picturesque  in  tb^r  appearance. 
At  the  height  of  t^i  or  twelve  feet  above  the  pavement,  a  woodsk 
trellis-work  passes  over  the  streets,  along  which  vines  weave  their 
intricate  branches,  forming  in  summer  a  complete  shade  to  the  pas- 
sengers below.  The  shops  are  clean,  and  toln^bly  well  furnished ; 
and  the  people  in  them,  who  are  chiefly  Greeks  or  Jews,  respectal;^ 
in  their  appearance. 

At  7  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  19th,  Signore  Pacomio  again 
called  at  our  lodging,  and  ranftined  with  us  till  our  Tartar  sum- 
moned us  to  resume  our  journey.  The  ancient  city  of  Trikka  derived 
-  celebrity  from  a  temple  of  Esculapius,  of  great  antiquity  and  mag- 
nificence*; and  the  genius  of  the  place  still  seemed  to  be  present 
with  PactMnio,  whose  professional  zeal  continued  to  shew  itself  in 
numoinis  questions  respecting  the  state  of  medicine  in  the  western 
parts  of  Europe.  He  and  our  host  partook  with  us  in  our  breakfast 
of  tea,  but  without  evincing  the  genuine  goCt  for  this  beverage, 
which  in  Turkey  is  used  only  in  very  small  quantity,  and  this  chiefly 
as  a  medical  means  to  promote  perspiration  in  slight  febrile  cases. 
Before  we  left  Trikala,  I  was  consulted  by  Erostonopoli  upon  the 
case  of  his  wife,  a  young  woman  of  tall  and  striking  appearance, 

*  Strabo  calls  this  temple,  a^awlemv  mu  ncif  wif «ref, 
K  K 
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but  whom  I  found  labouring  under  symptoms  decidedly  phlliuical 
in  their  character.  I  visited  this  lady,  in  an  apaitnient  adjoimof 
our  own.  Her  dress  was  extremely  rich ;  under  the  pelisse  she  wwe 
a  vest  with  deep  gold  lacings  ;  the  zone  was  ^tened  in  front  by  two 
massive  bosses  of  silva: ;  various  chains  of  gold  coins  hung  from  the 
neck,  and  on  her  bead  was  a  chaplet  o£  pearls  £Uid  gold  coins.  Wh^ 
I  entered  the  apartment,  she  kissed  my  hand,  and  then  touched  her 
forehead  with  it;  a  ceranony  which  was  repeated  in  the  same  way, 
when  I  rose  to  quit  her.  Two  other  patients  were  brought  to  me 
this  morning  by  our  host ;  and  the  physician  Pacomio  honoured  me 
by  a  consultation  upon  his  own  case,  before  our  departure  from 
Trikala. 

One  of  the  many  Lexicons,  by  which  tbe  Romaic  has  been  asso- 
ciated with  the  other  languages  of  Europe,  was  compiled  by  Koma, 
a  native  of  Trikala;  and  published  at  Moscow  in  18111  It  com- 
prizes the  Rus^an,  French,  and  modem  Greek  languages. 

We  were  perplexed  by  the  raann^s  of  our  Tartar,  while  we 
stay^  in  the  house  of  Erostonopoli.  He  entered  into  the  room 
when  he  chose,  and  without  any  ceremony  seated  himself  on  the 
oCMiches ;  drank  coffise,  smoked  his  pipe,  treated  all  the  Greeks  who 
were  present  with  contemptuous  indifference,  and  shewed  eveiy 
moment,  that  if  he  was  a  servant,  he  was  at  least  the  servant  of  a 
lordly  master.  Though  aware  that  it  was  unpleasant  to  our  host, 
we  were  yet  ignorant  how  far  the  usage  of  the  country  would  entitle 
us  to  repress  this  seeming  impertinence ;  and  for  the  time  we  allowed 
the  matter  to  pass  without  comment.  In  other  respects  we  had 
much  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  Tartar.  We  found  him  active 
in  our  service,  taking  an  interest  in  our  various  objects  of  enquiry, 
and  gifted  with  a  vivacity  and  good  temper,  which  often  shewed 
themselves  in  traits  of  passing  pleasantry.  We  were  amused  by  lus 
susceptibility  *o  praise  in  his  capacity  as  a  Tartar,  and,  by  the 
various  methods  he  took  to  obtain  it  irom  us.  Both  in  this,  and 
the  remaining  part  of  our  journey,  whenever  he  had  succeeded  in 
procuring  us  better  lodgings,  or  better  horses  than  usual,  he  came 
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forward  to  obtain  his  'tribute  of  applause,  pointed  oat  minutely 
their  sereral  merits,  and  often  added  in  Romaic,  end  with  a  tone 
of  sly  con6dence,  — "  But  you  don't  think  me  a  good  Tartar :  oh 
no,  I  am  not  a  good  Tartar."  Much  of  this  desire  to  obtain  our 
commcaidation  evidently  arose  irom  an  anxiety  that  we  ^ould 
speak  well  of  him  to  the  Vizier;  who,  as  he  knew,  had  desired 
that  we  should  make  a  report  of  his  conduct,  when  be  quitted  our 
service.  He  had  a  great  veneration,  as  well  as  the  appearance 
of  attachment,  for  his  master ;  and  the  name  of  Ali  Pasha  in  ha 
mouth  was  the  loftiest  symbol  <^  digni^  and  power.  This  man 
spoke  with  fluency  the  Turidsh,  Romaic,  and  Albanese  languages^ 
His  figure  and  countenance  were  very  sAriking;  and  connected  with 
the  Tartar  habit,  would  have  made  him  a  fine  subject  for  a  picture. 
Trikala  is  twelve  hours  journey  from  Larissa;  but  we  did  not 
proceed  further  on  the  19th,  than  to  Zarko,  half  way  between  the  two 
cities,  and  in  a  direction  .nearly  east  from  the  foraier.  010*  routn 
mis  still  along  the  northern  side  of  the  great  plain,  having  the 
Salympna  to  tiie  south  of  ns.  Tkte  road,  which,  except  in  a  few 
maraby  situations,  has  derived  little  assistance  from  art,  is  nevertheless 
generally  good,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  country  over  which  it 
passes.  Almost  all  the  habitations  in  this  district  are  collected  into 
small  towns  or  vilkiges,  which  the  modem  Greeks  still  call  by  the 
ancient  name  of  Choria ;  and  the  single  cottage  or  small  hamlM  is 
verj  rarely  to  be  seen.  In  our  day's  route  we  passed  two  or  tiu-ee  of 
these  villages,  sheltered  under  the  hills  which  form  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  plain.  The  Salympria  twice  approaches  the  road 
in  its  windings ;  here  a  large  and  deep  stream,  but  not  exhibiting 
that  clearness  of  current  for  which  it  was  celebrated  under  its  anoient 
name  of  Feneus ;  and  little  of  that  picturesque  character  in  its 
banks,  which  is  so  remarkable  in  its  course  from  Pindus  to  the 
plains.  About  twelve  miles  from  Trikala,  we  came-  to  the  Khan  of 
Plokovo,  where  we  stopped  to  make  a  meal  on  water-melons  and 
quinces.  From  the  plain  in  the  vicinity  of  this  place,  we  enjoyed 
a  noble  view  of  Mount  Olympus,  which  we  now  saw  for  the  first 
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time  since  quitting  the  heights  of  Pindus  :  a  vast  and  lofty  groupe  of 
mountains  where  the  gods  might  well  be  supposed  to  hold  their  divan. 
From  this  point  of  view  we  observed  several  distinct  summits,  sepa- 
rated by  great  hollows  of  the  mountain,  so  as  to  form  a  considerable 
extent  of  elevated  heights ;  all  of  these  which  appeared  above  the 
level  of  the  intervening  hills  covered  at  this  time  with  the  snows  of 
winter.  The  general  direction  of  Olympus  from  this  point  is  nearly 
north-east.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  plain,  we  still  saw  the  mag- 
nificent ch^  of  Pindus  receding  towards  the  south,  and  forming  in 
its  course  some  lofty  summits  called  Goura,  situated,  as  I  conjecture, 
near  the  source  of  the  river  Hellada,  the  Sperchius  of  antiquity.* 

Near  Plokovo  we  approached  the  front  of  the  hills  which  form  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  plain,  and  which  rise  by  a  gradual  ascent 
towards  the  north.  The  rock  here  is  a  white  compact  limestone,  like 
that  of  Albania.  At  the  foot  of  one  of  these  limestone  hills,  not  far 
from  the  village  of  Cbigoti,  a  large  stream  breaks  out  suddenly  from 
under  the  cliffs,  and  flows  into  the  Salyibpria,  a  phenomenon  which 
is  frequent  in  every  part  of  Greece,  and  in  other  countries  where 
limestone  forms  the  prevailing  feature.  At  Zarko,  which  is  situated 
in  a  recess,  from  the  plains,  among  the  same  range  of  hills,  the  rock  is 
likewise  of  limestone,  but  the  houses  and  walls  at  this  place  are  built 
in  great  measure  of  primitive  slate  rocks,  chiefly  gneiss  and  micaceous 
schistus ;  and  numerous  fragments  of  similar  kind  appear  on  the  sur- 
face in  this  vicinity.  There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  the  bills 
flirther  removed  from  the  plain,  and  stretching  in  a  direction  towards 
Olympus,  are  composed  of  these  primitive  rocks ;  an  opinion  which 
receives  some  confirmation  from  the  general  character  of  their  out- 
line, corresponding  with  that  common  to  the  slate  formation.-|^ 

*  These  smniniti  probably  belong  to  the  Mount  Tymphrestos  mentioned  hy  Straba 
f  On  the  northern  side  of  the  plun  between  Trik«U  and  Zarko  were  probably  ntoated 
die  ancient  towna  of  Pdimueum  and  I^iarycadfai ;  the  Utter  liirtbest  to  the  east.  Strabo 
mcntiouB  both  these  places  as  bong  on  the  northern  aide  of  the  F^ieus.  On  the  extremity 
of  the  range  <^  hill  which  contracts  the  valley  opposite  Zarko,  are  some  inconsiderable 
ruins ;  but  as  I  judge,  from  a  distant  view  t^  them,  of  more  modem  date. 
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Zarko  is  a  small  place,  containing  about  500  people,  who,  as  well 
as  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  neighbouring  villages,  are  chiefly 
employed  in  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  and  in  tending  their  flocks 
of  sheep.  Our  Tartar  procured  us  a  lodging  in  the  house  of  the 
principal  Greek  of  the  town,  a  bearded  and  venerable  old  man,  who 
received  us  with  great  hospitality.  The  change  of  the  peasantry  in 
this  part  of  Thessaly  from  those  in  Albania  is  very  distinctly  marked. 
There  is  something  much  less  ferocious  in  the  aspect ;  and,  in  the  man- 
ner, more  of  the  civility  and  courtesy  of  life.  Almost  universally  they 
salute  you  on  the  road  with  the  phrase  of  KoAu;  op^irit  and  with  the 
hand  raised  to  the  breast.  The  Albanese  soldier  or  peasant*  in 
passing,  often  allows  the  end  of  his  long  fusil  to  strike  against  you : 
the  peasant  of  this  country  is  careful  not  to  incommode  you  on  the 
way,  and  apologizes  for  any  accidental  inconvenience  he  may  afford. 
The  dress,  too,  is  now  materially  changed.  The  red  Albanian  cap  is 
seldom  seen  ; .  but  the  men  generally  wear  a  coloured  or  white  hand- 
kerchief, folded  two  or  three  times  round  the  head ;  the  children,  a 
cotton  cap,  coloured  in  stripes.  Coarse  white  cotton  and  woollen  stuffs 
are  the  principal  material,  both  of  the  male  and  f^ale  dresses.  In 
the  vicinity  of  Zarko,  as  well  as  of  Trikala,  I  observed  a  great 
quantity  of  the  datura  strammonium.  When  at  the  latter  place,  I 
explained  to  the  physician  PaoMnio  the  medical  value  of  this  plant 
in  certain  asthmatic  cases;  and  he  expressed  hid  intention  of  employ- 
ing it  on  the  first  occasion  wliich  might  occur. 

On  the  morning  of  the  20th,  we  continued  our  journey  to  Laxissa, 
which  is  eighteen  or  twenty  miles  distant.  Near  Zarko  the  immediate 
valley  of  the  river  is  contracted  by  a  range  of  low  hills  of  limestone, 
which  traverse  a  part  of  the  great  plain.  This  contracted  part  of 
the  valley  is  more  rugged  in  its  character,  and  chiefly  occupied  as 
pasture  land.  At  Kutzuchuro,  seven  miles  irom  Zarko,  we  crossed 
over  to  the  south  side  of  the  Salympria  in  a  large  horse-boat.  The 
river  here  is  fifty  or  sixty  yards  in  width,  and  apparoitly  de^ ; 
but  its  banks  are  flat  and  uninteresUng.  A  few  miles  beyond  this 
place  the  character  of  the  scenery  is  changed ;  and  the  Salympria,. 
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quiting  its  contracted  valley  among  these  hiUs,  enters  anoliier  vast 
tract  of  level  plain,  connected,  indeed,  Anther  to  the  south  with  that 
ofTrikala,  but  seen  from  this  point  as  a  distinct  surface  of  coun- 
try; bounded  to  the  north  by  the  mountains  which  rise  into  theh«ghts 
of  Olympus ;  on  its  eEistern  side  by  Mount  Ossa  and  the  chain  of  hills 
which  extend  southwards  to  the  ancient  Pelion.  The  extent  of  this 
prartion  of  the  plain  of  Thessaly,  from  north  to  south,  is  not  less  than 
fifty  miles ;  in  tlie  ancient  division  of  the  country,  it  was  called  by 
distinction  Thessaliotis,  or  Thessaly  Proper.  Bntering  it  on  the 
western  side,  the  Salympria  flows  through  a  narrow  belt  of  wooded 
land ;  but  the  remainder  of  the  plain  is  for  the  most  part  naked  of 
trees.  Its  surface  is  not  so  uniformly  level  as  that  of  the  country  sur- 
rounding Trikala ;  rising  to  the  south  of  the  river  into  successive 
ridges,  which  are  not  however  sufficiently  elevated  to  change  the 
general  character  of  the  plain.  Its  whole  extent  gives  to  the  eye  an 
aspect  of  richness  and  cultivation,  which  accords  weJl  with  the  real 
character  of  the  landscape. 

A  striking  feature  in  this  plain  is  the  city  of  Larissa,  situated  on  a 
gently  rising  ground  on  the  south  aide  of  the  Salympria,  and  ^ving 
magnificence  to  the  distant  view  from  the  minarets  of  twenty-four 
mosques  which  ornament  the  place.  Larissa,  or  Yeniseri  as  the 
Turks  term  it,  was  one  of  the  most  considerable  and  wealthy  cities  of 
ancient  Thessaly,  and  at  the  present  time  is  considered  the  capital  of 
the  province,  and  forms  the  residence  of  the  provincial  government. 
Our  Tartar  had  gone  forwards  from  Kutzuchuro  to  apprize  Veli 
Pasha  of  our  arrival  in  the  neighbourhood ;  and  about  two  miles 
from  the  city  we  met  him  returning  to  us,  accompanied  by  a  physi- 
cian of  the  Pasha's,  by  two  Zantiotes,  likewise  medical  practitioners 
in  Larissa,  and  by  three  or  four  soldiers.  Signore  Teriano,  the  phy- 
sician, introduced  himself  to  us ;  and  with  aprofusion  of  civil  phrases, 
spoken  in  all  the  range  of  Italian  superlative,  told  us  that  he  had 
been  commissioned  by  the  Vizier,  Veli  Pasha,  to  complimoit  our 
arrival,  and  to  conduct  us  to  the  house  of  the  Archbishop  of  Larissa^ 
irhere  accommodations  had  been  ordered  to  be  provided  for  us. 
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Under  the  escort  of  this  gentleman  and  his  companions  we  entered 
the  city,  and  proceeded  to  the  metropolitan  palace,  if  such  may  be 
termed  an  old  and  irregular  building,  on  an  eminence  overhanging 
the  Peneus,  without  any  other  splendour  than  that  of  situation  alone, 
and  with  an  access  singularly  mean  and  forbidding.  We  found  the 
interior  of  the  building,  however,  much  more  comfortable  than  this 
exterior  forebc>ded  j  and  we  were  welcomed  to  his  habitation  by  the 
Archbishop}  in  a  manner  so  courteous  and  attentive,  that  we  could 
not  but  augur  well  of  our  abode  in  the  city  of  Larissa. 
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CHAP.   XII. 

KESIOENCB    AT    LARIBSA.  —  THE   ARCHBISHOP   POLTCAaP.  —  DfTBRTIEW    TITH 

VELI   PASHA.  —  HIS  CHARACTER  AND  BISTORT. EXCVUION  OVER  THE  PLAfKS 

TO  TOBNAVO.  —  MANOFACTUEES  OF  TORNATO.  —  DE8CHZPTION  OP  LARISSA. 

GENERAL     CHARACTER    OF    TURKISH    TOWNS.  —  TURKISH    INHABITANTS     OF 
LARISSA. 

WE  had  not  been  long  settled  in  the  house  of  the  Archbishop, 
before  two  other  physicians  came  in  to  visit  us,  both  Greeks, 
and  one  of  them  remarkable  for  tlie  manly  dignity  of  his  figure  and 
countenance.  This  was  loannes  Velara,  a  native  of  toannina,  and 
a  man  well  known  in  the  community  of  the  modern  Greeks  by  his 
erudition  and  literary  habits,  who  has  been  attached  for  several  years  • 
to  the  medical  service  of  Veli  Pasha,  successively  in  the  Morea  and  in 
Thessaly.  Our  other  visitor  was  Lucas  Bia,  one  of  the  physicians  of 
Ali  Pasha,  who  had  been  sent  by  the  Vizier  to  Larissa  a  few  weeks 
before,  to  assist  in  giving  medical  advice  upon  his  son's  case.  This 
young  man,  the  brother  of  Athanasius  Bia,  was  bom  at  Lekli :  his 
family  distinguished  themselves  by  their  attachment  to  the  fortunes 
of  All,  who,  in  consequence  of  this,  sent  him,  when  a  boy,  to  receive 
a  medical  education  at  the  universities  of  Italy  and  Germany.  He 
remained  twelve  years  abroad,  dividing  this  period  of  time  at 
Pavia,  Vienna,  and  Leipsic ;  and  had  returned  into  Albania  about  a 
year  before,  to  take  his  station  as  one  of  the  physicians  of  the  Vizier. 
Lucas  is  betrothed  to  the  daughter  of  Psalida  of  loannina ;  and  very 
frequently,  while  in  that  city,  we  had  heard  his  fiiture  father-in-law 
speak  of  him  in  terms  of  commendation.  We  found  him  a  young 
man  of  mild  and  prepossessing  manners,  formed  rather  upon  the 
European  model,  than  upon  those  of  his  native  country,  and  with  a 
seeming  melancholy  about  him,  which  it  was  not  unfair  to  attribute 
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io  a  comparison  of  his  present  lif%  with  that  of  the  preceding  twelve 
years.  In  our  conversation  with  these  two  physicians,  we  soon  dis- 
covered the  superior  arid  masculine  understanding  of  Velara;  all 
whose  remarks  bore  a  character  of  deep  and  habitual  thought^  and. 
Of  extensive  knowledge,  rendered  more  impressive  by  a  sort  of  stoical 
and  contemptuous  humour,  which  seemed  the  offspring  of  natural 
vivacity  suppressed  by  circumstances,  or  of  ambition  disappointed 
by  the  events  of  life. 

-Through  the  medium  of  Velara  and  Lucas,  we  were  enabled  to 
carry  on  a  conversation  with  the  Archbishop,  who  did  not  himself 
speak  any  other  languages  than  the  Romaic  and  Albanese,  with  the 
intei-vention  of  a  few  phrases  in  broken  Italian.  His  name  is  Poly- 
carp.  He  is  an  Albanian  by  birth,  and  the  only  one  of  that  people^ 
as  he  assured  us,  who,  in  these  modern!  times,  has  attained  the  metro- 
politan dignity.  To  this  high  situation  in  the  Greek  church,  ^hich 
he  had  yet  occupied  little  more  than  a  year^  it  is  said  that  he  was 
elevated  by  the  fevour  of  AH  Pasha.  Previously  to  this  time  he 
had  been  Bishop  of  the  district  which  includes  the  site  of  ancient 
Troy,  (if  indeed  it  be  allowed  to  speak  thus  definitely  of  a  much  con- 
troverted matter ;)  and  in  giving  tis  this  information  of  his  past  life, 
he  added,  "  that  Achilles  had  gone  from  Thessaly  to  Troy ;  he  on  the 
other  hand  came  from  Troy  to  Thessaly."  The  arehbishoprie  of 
Larissa  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  situations  in  the  Greek  church. 
Nine  bishoprics  are  included  under  the  diocese,  and  its  gross  revenue 
was  stated  to  me  at  200,000  piastres,  or  about  9000/.  per  annum.  I 
apprehend,  however,  that  there  may  be  exaggeration  in  this  state- 
ment ;  and  it  is  at  least  certain,  that  there  is  a  large  deduction  from 
this  revenue  by  the  pecuniary  extortions  of  the  Turkish  authorities : 
the  Archbishop  himself  informed  us  that  about  30,000  piastres  per 
annum  were  required  to  satisfy  the  several  demands  of  AH  Pasha,  of 
the  provincial  government  of  Thessaly,  and  of  the  court  of  Constan- 
tinople. Though  thus  high  in  ecclesiasiastical  dignity,  our  host  had 
not  yet  reached  his  fortieth  year ;  and  but  for  the  long  Uack  beard 
•»hidi'  ^wdd  over  h,is  breast,  his  cpuntenanoe  might  have  been  con~ 
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aidered  that  of  a  young  man.  On  his  head  he  wore  the  small  ciccular 
bat,  cominon  to  the  Gredc  clergy ;  vhile  his  full  Uadc  robes,  gare 
dignity  to  a  persoti  naturally  tall  and  well  formed. 

At  9n  early  hour  of  the  morniog  after  our  arrival,  the  three  physi- 
cians, Velara,  Lucas,  and  Tefiano,  called  at  the  Archbishc^'s ;  and  at 
t^  o'clock,  Vdi  Pasha,  who  had  just  returned  irom  the  baths,  sent 
a  messenger  to  say  that  he  was  prepared  to  receive  us.  Acfwmpaniod 
by  Lucas  and  Teriano,  we  immediately  went  to  the  Seraglio,  a  build*- 
ing  ^:«atly  inferior  in  every  respect  to  the  palaces  of  loamuna,  but 
which  we  were  told  was  m^rdy  a  temporary  residence ;  two  months 
only  havi^ig  yet  lapsed  since  Veli  Pasha's  arrival  irom  the  Morea, 
and  his  assumption  of  the  gov^imient  of  Thessaly.  When  .entering  t^ 
area  before  this  building,  we  met  two  young  boys  richly  dressed,  and 
followed  by  a  train  of  soldiers  and  other  attendants.  These  were  the 
sons  of  yeli.  Pasha;  the  eldest,  as  the  son  of  a  Vizier,  having  the 
title  of  Mahomet  Pasha ;  .Uie  second  called  Selim  Bey.  They  stopped 
a  m^aent  to  gaee  upon  us  as  we  passed;,  and  delayed  the  physicians 
to  enquire  irOm  than  who  the  strangers  were.  AVe  ascended  from 
the  ansa  into  the  gallery,  of  the  Seraglio,  which  was  crowded  with' 
5<ddicf8,  black  slaves,  and  people  waiting  to  obtain  an  audience. 
The  soldiers  wore  chiefly  Albanians,  but  not  so  ferocious  in  appeaiw 
ance  as  the  guards  who  crowd  the  palaces  of  Ali  Pasha. 

We  were  conducted  into  the  apartment  of  Veli,  a  rocmi  of  incon- 
aderable  size,  and  not  more  splmdidly  furnished  than  many  we  had 
aeen  in  the  houses  of  the  principal  Greeks.  The  Vizier  was  sitting  on 
a  divan  at  the  upper  extremity ;  on  his  head  he  wore  a  large  blue 
turban  cap,  with  bauds  of  wfaita  Hnen  folded  round  its  lower  bord»: 
his  outer  robe  was  of  red  colour,  and  richly  furred  round  the  edges : 
in  his  belt  be  carried  a  dagger,  die  broad  hilt  of  which  was  covered 
with  jewels.  On  the  couch  ncM  him  was  seatied  a  Turk,  erf  stately 
and  dignified  exterior,  whose  name  we  afterwards  leamt  to  be  Achmet 
Bey,  a  man  of  wealth  and  authority,  alnd  betrothed  to  the  daughter 
of  Veli.  The  Vizier  received  us  with  a.  politeness  or  even  refinei 
ment  of  manner,  which  are  rardy  to  "be  found  in  any  clas^^  erf  the 
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Turkic  community.  We  presented  a  letter  to  him  from  his  father, 
Ah>  Paaha,  recommendiag  us  to  his  good  offices,  and  expressing'  an 
earnest  de^re  that  he  should  avail  himself  of  my  medical  s^nces  for 
his  complaints.  Having  read  this  letter,  which  was  writt^  in  the 
Romaic,  he  expressed  in  a  courteous  manner  his  satisfaction  in  seeing 
us  at  Larissa.  He  spoke  of  the  pleasure  he  had  always  experienced 
in  meetiag  individuals  of  the  English  nation,  whom  he  ev^  con- 
sidered as  his  frtends,  and  mentioned  the  names  of  several  travellers 
who  virated  Tripolitaa,  during  his  residence  there  as  governor  of  the 
Morea.  He  then  enquired  when  we  had  left  England  ;  by  what  toutA 
we  had  travelled ;  and  what  were  the  Aiture  plans  of  our  journey ; 
dfl^ng  at  the  same  time  to  afford  every  assistance  to  them.  We 
afterwards  conv^'sed  for  some  time  on  political  subjects,  and  chiefly 
upon  the  campEiign  of  the  French  in  Russia,  a  subject  which  evidently 
nmch  interested  him,  as  it  had  done  his  &tber ;  and  the  more  60  ^atn 
bis  having  been  personally  ffligaged  againstth&RuMians  on  Uie  Danube, 
Uttle  more  than  a  year  before.  I  put  into  his  hands  two  or  three  of  the 
French  bulletins  in  the  Romaic  language,  which  I  had  brought  with 
me  from  Zante,  and  these  he  desired  to  keep  for  ftirtli^  examination. 
Ck^Gee  and  pipes  had  been  presented  to  us  by  the  attendants  soon 
aft;^  we  entered  the  apartment.  Aft^r  conversing  on  iiidiffereit 
subjects  for  half  an  hour,  VeU  Padta  alluded  to  his  compliunts,  ftlftd 
expressed  his  wish  to  consult  me  upon  them.  He  told  me  explicitly, 
and  at  the  same  time  with  some  humour  in  his  manner,  that  for  severftl 
years  there  had  been  a  di£^^ence  of  ppinion  unong  his  physicians ; 
that  hQ  wished  me  to  hear  separately  their  narratives,  without  «atirely 
trusting  to  any  one  of  them,  and  afti^wards  to  give  my  own  opinion 
upon  his  case,  and  the  means  to  be  pursued.  All  that  I  did  not 
understand  of  tiiis  speech,  which  was  protracted  to  considerable 
length,  was  translaAed  to  me  by  Teriano,  who  continued  present,  but 
standing  during  the  whole  time  of  our  audience.  Veli  Pasha,  however, 
speaks  the  RomEuc  with  remarkable  propriety  and  distinctiveness, 
and  thae  vas  little  which  mi^t  not  be  followed  even  by  an  ear 
yet  oply  partially  tutored  in  the  language. 
Lt  2 
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Before  quitting  the  apartment,  he  urged  us  to  coDtinue  onr  staj 
fit  Larissa  as  long  as  possible,  and  offered  the  use  of  his  carriage  to 
assist  us  in  surveying  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city.  His  manner, 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  interview,  preserved  the  same  tone  of 
politeness.  It  was  evident  that  he  had  formed  it  in  part  upon  the 
European  model,  which  his  situation  and  temper  had  given  him  more 
frequent  opportunities  of  studying,  than  are  common  among  his 
countrymen.  Occasionally,  in  his  conversation,  he  mixed  a  brolien 
Italian  phrase  with  his  purer  Romaic ;  and  this,  wiUi  a  propriety  of 
til^nner,  which  conveyed  the  desire  of  obliging,  without  lessening 
the  dignity  that  be6tted  his  rank.  In  his  smile  there  was  something 
of  gracefulness,  which  strangely  contrasted  with  the  loud  and  vehement 
laugh  of  AU  Pasha ;  and  in  all  his  movements  a  species  of  refinement, 
which  would  be  striking,  even  though  it  did  not  so  remarkably  differ 
from  the  ordinary  carriE^  of  the  Turkish  grandee. 

Veli  Pasha  is  about  thirty-eight  years  of  age,  with  r^ular  and  hand- 
some features,  and  an  expression  of  countenance  that  accords  well  with 
\\ie  manner  just  described.  His  general  character  is  indeed  Uable  to 
the  imputation  of  gross  sensuality,  but  it  is  neverthdess  not  entirely  at 
variance  with  these  appearances.  Thou^  brought  up  amidst  his  father's 
wars,  and  in  the  view  of  his  despotic  government,  he  has  acquired,  and 
appears  to  have  deserved,  the  reputation  of  humanity ;  and  it  wa& 
^QOiarked  thfit  during  his  government  of  the  Morea,  the  number  of 
executions  in  that  province  was  much  smaller  than  at  any  preceding 
period.  His,  repute  as  a  military  character  is  below  that  of  Mouctar 
^pasha,  but  in  political  sagacity,  and  all  other  acquirements,  he  is 
considered  to  be  greatly  his  superior.  In  the  course  of  hi»  political 
Hfe,  it  would  seem,  as  far  as  a  judgment  may  be  formed  from  appear-  . 
ances,  that  he  has  been  in  part  detached  from  the  career  of  his  father, 
and  has  acknowledged  more  immediately  the  authority  of  the  Porte. 
It  is  probable  indeed  that  his  appointment  to  the  government  of  the 
Morea  was  obtained  through  the  influence  of  Ali  Pasha ;  but  hi& 
continuance  in  this  province  depended  on  the  will  of  the  court  of 
Constantinople ;  and  his  removal  from  it  was  accomplished  by  the 
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mandate  of  the  Sultan.  From  the  secret  character  of  Ali'a  poHcy,  it 
is  difficult  to  ascertain  what  part  he  bore  in  these  affairs ;  but  it  seems 
certain  that  Veli  Pasha  was  anxious  to  maintain  his  situation  in  the 
Morea,  and  that  he  made  efforts  to  attain  this  object,  which  in  them- 
selves became  ultimately  one  of  the  causes  of  his  removal.  He  con- 
tinued about  six  years  in  this  province.  His  government,  as  I  have 
remarked,  exhibited  in  some  respects  a  great  degree  of  mildnesa 
and  reBnement.  Though  much  intrigue  and  conspiracy  surrounded 
him,  it  is  said  that  he  never  shed  the  blood  of  any  but  those  con- 
demned by  Uie  law  :  his  manner  towards  the  Greeks  of  the  Morea 
was  less  harsh  and  forbidding  than  that  of  his  predecessors;  his 
receptioi^  of  foreigners  was  courteous,  and  he  encouraged  many  of 
the  schemes  of  antiquarian  research,  which  were  set  on  foot  in  thia 
part  of  Greece.  But  to  maintain  his  interests  with  the  Forte,  he  was 
obliged  to  transmit  large  sums  of  money  to  Constantiaople :  it  is  said 
that  he  annually  sent  thither  more  than  six  thousand  purses,  or 
150,000/., — a  tribute  greatly  exiceeding  what  had  usually  been  paid  by 
the  province  of  the  Morea,  and  the  collection  of  which  was  attended 
with  many  circumstances  of  oppression  to  the  people.  The  luxurious 
and  sensual  character  of  VeB,  and  the  number  of  troops  maintained 
in  his  pay,  increased  the  expences  of  his  court,  and  probably  led  to 
the  adoption  of  many  harsh  measures  for  obtaining  money.  This 
system  of  extortion  produced  open  murmurs  and  concealed  intrigues. 
The  Greeks  of  the  Morea,  quick  and  iatdligent  people,  concerted 
th^r  plans  of  opposition,  maintained  emissaries  at  Constantinople, 
and  succeeded  in  bringing  their  complaints  before  the  notice  of  the 
Sultan  Mahmud.  In  the  mean-time  the  Russian  armies  weremenacing^ 
the  interior  provinces  of  the  Turkish  empire.  Veli  Pasha  offCTed  to 
conduct  his  troops  to  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  and  his  ser\'ices  were 
accepted  by  the  Porte;  He  led  to  the  scene  of  warfare  a  body  of 
fourteeil  or  fifteen  thousand  men  ;  and  bore  an  active  part,  as  it 
appears,  in  several  of  the  actions  which  signalized  the  campaign  of 
1811,  since  but  a  small  portion  of  this  army  returned  with  hin* 
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into  the  Morea  the  ensuing  year*.  The  inhabitants  of  the  province, 
availing  themselves  of  his  absence,  and  of  the  feebleness  of  his 
FOtiaining  force,  ventured  in  several  places  an  active  oppositiV>n  to 
his  authority.  These  attempts,  however,  uncombined  and  ansup- 
portied  by  any  foreign  power,  were  not  successful  in  producing  a 
revolution,  but  the  exasperated  spirit  of  the  Moriotes  accomplished 
by  intrigue  what  open  force  could  not  obtain ;  and  their  acquired 
influence  at  Constantinople,  aided  probably  by  a  sense  of  tlie  danger 
to  which  the  Turkish  authority  was  exposed  in  the  province,  pro- 
cured a  mandate  for  the  removal  of  Veli  Pasha.  This  ohangs  was 
effected  in  the  summer  of  1813.  The  government  of  Larissa^  and 
ibe  adjoining  part  of  Thessaly,  was  at  the  same  time  conferred  upon 
him ;  which  new  dignity,  however,  is  probably  little  more  than 
nominal  in  its  nature.  The  real  dominion  of  Thessaly  was  previously 
in  the  hands  of  Ali  Pasha,  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  all  the 
efiective  power  of  the  government  continw.  in  the  same  channel. 
The  state  of  political  relation  between  the  fether  and  son  is  not  very 
accuratdy  known,  and  I  have  more  than  once  heard  that  there 
were  private  disagreements  betwixt  them,  which  deterred  Veli  Pasha 
from  appearing  at  loannina.  I  did  not  myself  observe  any  evidence 
of  such  disagreements,  but  nevertheless  it  is  possible  that  they  may 
actually  exist. 

In  the  coturse  of  his  public  life,  Veli  Pasha  has  acquired  a  large 
property  in  villages  and  lands;  partly  by  the  gift  of  his  lather, 
partly  by  his  own  purchase,  and  other  modes  of  acquisition.  It  is 
rumoured  that  since  he  quitted  the  Morea,  pecuniary  charges  to  an 
enormous  amount  have  been  brought  against  him  by  the  Porte ;  but 
I  do  not  venture  to  say  liiat  this  story  has  any  certain  foundation. 


*  In  a  IfHig  article  <^  the  Mtmiteur  of^Januaiy  1813,  pointedly  directed  afiaimt  the 
femily  pretensionB  of  Ali  Pasha,  who  is  accused  of  uming  at  the  dignity  of  Sultan,  thetv 
it  an  invectiTe  agdnet  Veli  Pasha,  as  having  &voured,  rather  than  opposed,  the  operaXiom 
ctf  Ae  Rttsaani  in  this  campaign. 
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HiB  political  reptUation  has  already  been  alluded  to.  During  my 
stay  in  Greece,  it  was  rumoured  that  he  was  likely  to  obtain  the 
dignity  of  Capitan  Pasha,  or  High  Admiral  of  Turkey,  one  of  the 
most  elevated  offices  of  tiie  empire ;  but  this  report  had  probably  no 
ibundation  in  truth.  Unless  the  Porte  were  assured  of  Veh's  political 
separation  fiom  bis  fath^,  it  would  be  a  dangerous  measure  to 
concede  to  him  a  situation  of  so  much  importance.  :, 

Veli  Pasha  has  had  two  wives;  one  of  them  the  daughter  <^ 
Ibrahim  Pasha  of  Berat ;  the  other,  I  believe,  a  daughter  of  Ishmad 
Bey  of  Seres.  By  these  marriages,  thoc  are  several  children  of 
both  seies.  Veli's  Haram  at  Larissa  is  said  to  -contain  about 
sixty  females,  but  this  I  learnt  merely  as  a  matter  c^  ciurent  lepoit ; 
and  I  give  it  as  -sudi. 

Veli  Pasha  is  the  only  Turk  of  whom  it  can  be  said,  that  he  has  aa 
understanding  of  t^  value  of  antiquarian  knowledge,  or  nay  degree 
of  taste  for  those  models  of  art  which  Grecian  research -has  disclosed. 
I  may^moition  it  as  a  curious  &ct,  that  in  one  of  lus  jourmos  from 
the  Morea  to  Thessaly,  he  turned  aside  to  visit  the  ruins  at  Athensi. 
He  pitched  his  tents  without  the  dty,  that  no  umbrage  mi^t  be 
^vqn  to  the  inhabitants,  and  desired  them  to  consider  him  as  emu 
MUordos,  come  to  look  at  the  curiosities, of  the  place.  He  asceadad 
the  AcFppoUs;  surveyed  all  that  remains  of  ^tient  Athens;  con* 
ducted  himself  with  much  politeness  towards  the  principal  Gredts  of 
tbe  place;  and  this  Bnisfaed,  quietly  pursued  his  joovney. 

Quitting  the  Seraglio  of  Veli  Pasha,  we  returned  tp  tbe  Arclv- 
bishop's  house,  where  dinner  was  served  up  to  us  .at  one  o'clock. 
The  Archbishop  himself,  and  the  physicians,  Veiara  and  Lucas, 
were  at  the  table,  which,  as  at  loannina,  was  merely  a  large  pewter* 
tray,  placed  upon  a  wooden  tripod.  The  dishes  were  for  the  most 
pan  served  up  singly.  A  thin  soup,  boiled  mutton^  roasted  fowls, 
baked  mutton,  fricasseed  fowls,  with  chesnuts;  a  dish  of  mutton  with 
celery ;  boiled  rice,  eaten  together  with  another  dish,  curiously  com- 
posed of  stewed  pears  and  stewed  mutton;  these  dishes,  followed  by 
goats-milk  cheese,  and  a  dessert  of  grapes  and  olives,  formed  the 
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fashion  and  order  of  our  archiepiscopsd  dinner  at  Larissa.  Three 
or  four  befu^ed  attendants*  all  of  them  functionaries  in  the  churchy 
were  in  waiting  upon  us,  whose  subservience  to  the  exalted  ecclesias- 
tical dignity  before  them,  was  very  strikingly  marked  in  the  hig^ 
tone  of  authority  on  the  one  side,  and  the  perfect  submissiveness  on 
the  other.  The  impetuous  spirit  of  the  native  Albanian  was  not  en- 
tirely lost  in  the  demeanor  of  the. Greek  Archbishop. 

While  smoking  our  pipes  after  dinner,  the  carriage  of  Veli  Pasha, 
made  afler  the  German  fashion,  and  drawn  by  six  pye-bald  horses, 
was  driven  up  to  the  gates,  and  a  soldier  came  to  inform  us  that  the 
Viraer  bad  sent  it,  in  compliance  with  his  promise  of  the  morning. 
We  were  solicitous  that  one  of  the  two  physicians  should  haveaccom-> 
'  panied  us ;  but  the  pretence  of  business  was  easily  intelligible,  as  a 
cloke  to  thdr  dread  of  entering  the  carriage  of  their  l<H*dly  master.  We 
set  out  therefo|«  alone ;  and  expressing  a  desire  to  visit  the  country  to 
the  north  of  the  city,  were  conveyed  over  the  Peneus,  to  the  great 
plain  which  extends  in  this  direction,  even  to  the  foot  of  the  Olympus 
chain.  A  Mussulman  coachman  sat  on  the  box  of  the  carriage ;  a 
■Greek  postiUion  drove  the  fore-horses.  Except  where  impeded  by 
ditches  or  morasses,  which  are  numerous  in  this  district,  we  pro' 
ceeded  with  great  rapidity,  the  horses  being  generally  kept  on  a 
canter  or  gallop.  It  was  one  of  the  latest  of  Uie  fine  days  which 
precede  the  rainy  season  and  winter  of  this  climate.  Traversing  thus 
rapidly  the  plains  of  ancient  Thessaly,.  in  the  carriage  of  a  Turkish 
Pasha,  —  Olympus  before  us;  Ossa  on  the  right  hand,  the  Petteus 
winding  through  the  plain,  to  seek  the  rocky  defiles  of  Tempe ;  — there 
was  an  impression  upon  the  mind  firom  the  character  and  combi- 
nation of  these  objects,  which  may  more  easily  be  conceived  than 
defined. 

We  extended  our  excursion  to  the  vicinity  of  Tomavo,  a  large 
town  about  six  miles  to  the  north-west  of  Larissa,  an  entrance  into 
which  was  at  present  interdidted  to  us  from  the  suspicion  of  the 
plague  existing  in  the  place.  This  suspicion  was  afterwards  shewn 
to  be  well  founded.    A  Tartar  travelling  from  Constantinople  towards 
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tfie  soutliem  parts  of  Turkey,  had  been  detained  at  Toraavo  by  ill. 
oess,  and  died  here.  Severid  individuals  of  the  house  in  whidi  this 
happened,  were  soon  afterwards  seized  by  the  symptoms  of  the  plague, 
and  shared  the  same  fate.  It  was  just  at  this  time  that  we  arrived  at 
Larissa,  where  we  found  much  anxiety  prevailing,  from  the  vicinity 
and  connection  of  the  two  places.  The  disease  extended  itSdf  to 
odier  families  in  Tomavo;  but  a  great  part  of  the  inhabitants 
deserted  the  town,  and  fiY>m  this  or  other  causes,  as  I  afterwards 
learnt,  it  would  appear  that  its  progress  was  suspended,  before  die 
calamity  had  spread  itself  far.  The  dreadftil  destructitm  which  the 
plague  committed  at  Constantinople  during  the  year  1812,  iras  at 
this  period  at  its  height  During  our  stay  at  Larissa,  the  Archbishop 
recdved  a  letter  of  some  credit  from  that  city,  in  which  k  was 
affirmed,  that  the  deaths  ther^  in  the  preceding  three  months, 
amounted  to  about  120,000 ;  and  -that  in  the  month  of  October^ 
not  fewer  than  3000  on  the  average  died  every  day.  Some  mcnlhs 
after  this  Ume,  I  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  a  written  doownait,  in 
which  an  estimate  was  given  of  the  mortality  at  Constantinople  aiid  it« 
environs,  during  the  period  frCHn  June  181S,  to  the  following  January. 
This  document,  which  derived  an  appearance  of  accuracy  ftom  the 
minuteness  of  its  details,  stated  the  total  number  of  deaths  to  exceed 
300,000.  There  may  be  ex^geration  in  these'estimates,  but  it  is  at 
least  certain,  that  there  are  few  recorded  instances  of  greater  calamity 
within  the  same  time,  and  unong  the  same  amount  of  popidation. 

The  town  of  Tomavo,  and  the  surrounding  district,  ave  the  prin-' 
cipal  seat  of  a  large  manufacture  of  cotton  stui^ ;  of  whidi '  it  is 
said,  that  between  20,000  and  30,000  'pieces  are  annually  manu- 
factured, at  the  exp(Ht  price  of  irom  six  to  twelve  piastres  per 
piece.  These  stuffs  are  much  employed  fix  sailors'  clothing  aad 
similar  purposes ;  and  there  is  a  large  export  of  them,  not  ■  Only 
to  various  parts  of  the  Levant,  but  also  to  Malta,  Leghorn,  Triple, 
and  other  ports  of  tlie  Mediterranean.  Tomavo,  and  the  neigh- 
bouring towns,  partake  largely  also  in  the  manu&cture  of  the  £pe- 
spqn  cott(»i8 ;  the  raw  material  of  which  is  procured  from  the  plaint 
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of  Thessaly.  The  red  dye  givai  to  them,  according  to  the  Greek 
method  which  will  hereafter  be  noticed,  is  held  in  much  estimation. 
A. very  large  quantity  of  this  cotton  yam  is  every  year  conveyed  over 
the  mountains  into  Albania,  and  much  of  it  exported  from  the 
gulph  of  Arta  to  Italy  and  Germany.  Many  of  the  Greeks  of 
Tomavo  have  acquired  wealth  and  respectability  from  their  engage- 
ments in  this  branch  of  commerce.  Dem^rius  Alexandrides,  a 
native  of  this  place,  now  a  physician  in  Vienna,  has  translated 
Goldsmith's  History  of  Greece,  and  the  Geography  of  the  Arabian 
Abulfeda ;  and  has  also  published  a  dictionary  of  the  Turkish  and 
Romaic  languages. 

We  returned  to  I^arissa,  while  there  was  yet  sufficient  day-light  to 
enable  us  to  survey  a  part  of  the  city.  The  only  striking  feature  in  its 
situation  is  derived  from  the  Salympria ;  h^e  a  broad  and  deep  stream, 
which,  approaching  the  city  through  a  tract  of  wooded  valley,  flows 
underneath  a  convent  of  Dervishes,  two  large  Turkish  mosques,  and 
several  groupes  of  lofty  buildings ;  and,  passing  the  sombre  enclosure 
of  a  Turkish  burying-ground,  again  disappears  anicmg  the  woods. 
The  extent  and  population  of  Larissa  are  very 'considerable;  and  the 
■  estimate  I  received  of  4000  houses,  and  30,000  inhabitants,  is 
probably  not  beyond  the  truth.  The  internal  appearance  of  the 
city  is  mean  and  irregular ;  the  streets  are  ill-built,  narrow,  and  dirty ; 
and  in  the  houses  and  inhabitants  alike,  there  is  a  general  indication 
of  wretchedness.  The  Bazars,  which  form  as  usual  the  central  part 
of  the  town,  are  indifferently  supplied  with  manufactured  goods. 
In  walking  through  the  streets  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  I  was  sur- 
prized by  observing  the  large  amount  of  negro  population,  which 
was  much  greater  than  I  have  remarked  in  any  other  Turkish  town. 
Many  of  these  outer  streets,  from  their  situation,  are  exposed  to'  the 
river  floods  of  the  Salympria,  and  about  a  year  before  our  visit  to 
Larissa,  some  hundred  cottages  are  said  to  have  been  destroyed  by 
this  cause,  the  ruins  of  which  were  in  many  places  still  visible.  The 
habitations  in  this  quarter  of  the  city  are  for  the  most  part  con- 
structed of  stones,  wood,  and  clay,  rudely  compacted  together. 
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Of  the  population  of  Larissa  it  is  probable  that  three-fourths  are 
i^tirely  Turkish ;  the  number  of  Greek  and  Jewish  inhalntants  con^ 
jointly  not  exceeding  a  thousand  families.  A  certain  proportion  of 
the  Turkish  residents  possess  lands  in  the  surrounding  country,  and 
derive  their  revenue  from  this  source ;  but  the  greater  number  are 
depaidants  on  these  landed  proprietors,  and  live  that  life  of  unvary- 
ing indolence  which  is  the  habitual  characteristic  of  the  nation.  Tha 
Systran  of  indolent  dq>endence  could  not  equally  exist  in  a  commu- 
nity where  the  habits  and  inventions  of  luxury  smd  of  civilization 
were  more  entirely  formed ;  but  the  Turk  (and  perhaps  it  is  true 
of  other  Oriental  nations),  while  education  and  custom  r^i^r  him 
averse  to  all  regular  activity  of  life,  and  while  he  sleeps  away  much 
of  his  existence  in  listless  apathy,  is  nevertlieless  singularly  temperate 
in  many  of  his  habits ;  and  if  he  creates  littie  by  bis  productive 
labour,  it  must  be  owned  that  it  is  but  little  he  consumes.  His  diet 
is  simple  and  moderate ;  the  pipe,  the  baths,  and  tiie  drinking  of 
coffee  are  his  principal  luxuries  as  well  as  occupations ;  his  garments, 
though  costiy,  seldom  require  renewal ;  and  general  respectability  in 
the  scale  of  society  is  maintained  with  much  less  personal  expence 
than  in  tiie  communities  of  civilized  Europe.  It  may  be  fait  to  add, 
that  this  mutual  patronage  and  dependence  among  Turks  of  difiereot 
classes  is  probably  influenced  in  part  by  motives  connected  with  their 
religion  ;  and  the  effect,  though  one  but  of  partial  and  mistaken  bene- 
volence, is  not  entir^y  to  be  removed  from  the  rank  of  a  national  yirtue. 
In  its  consequences,  however,  it  is  evidently  injurious  to  the  character 
and  welfare  of  the  community  ;  to  be  aware  of  which,  it  is  -only 
necessary  to  contrast  the  exterior  appearances  of  those  towns  where 
the  lower  class  of  population  is  Mussulman,  with  others  where  the 
corresponding  class  is  composed  of  Greek  and  Jewish  inhabitants. 
Thou^the  rdlative  situation  of  the  two  people  be  that  of  masters 
and  slaves,  yet  it  will  be  found  that  all  the  outer  signs  of  degradation 
belong  in  greater  degree  to  the  condition  of  the  former.  The  Greek 
town  presents  in  general  the  aspect  of  industrious  and  useful  life;  and 
unless  when  borne  down  by  some  of  those  circumstances  of  local 
M  H  S 
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oppression  which  are  so  c(»iunon  in  the  irregular  goveroiitent  of 
Turkey,  tbe  population  have  an  appearance  c^  oomforl  ia  tb«ar 
dwellings,  clothing,  and  in  the  various  habits  c^  life  not  much  infe- 
rior to  that  of  other  nations  in  the  south  of  Europe. 

In  the  towns  chiefly  inhabited  by  Turks,  the  most  striking  circiun- 
stanoe'is  the  air  of  uniform  indolence  and  unluroken  monotony  which 
p^vades  every  part  of  the  scene.  As  you  walk  along  the  street,  few 
sounds  of  the  human  voice  come  upon  the  ear.  Reclining  in  his 
gallery,  or  on  cu^ons  before  his  door,  the  Turk  is  seen  to  repose  in 
a  silence  and  grave  stillness  of  doneanour,  which  mi^t  for  the 
moment  sanction  even  idleness  with  the  name  of  dignity  :  his  only 
movement  that  ef  raising  or  depressing  his  long  pipe ;  his  cmly 
GonvcTsatioo,  if  any  ib&e  be,  an  occaaiooal  brief  sentence,  addressed 
in  a  low  and  deliberate  tone  to  those  who  may  be  near  him,  and 
answered  with  the  same  formal  apathy  of  manner.  Or  you  may  meet 
liiese  people  in  their  progress  to  the  baths  or  the  mosque,  treadii^ 
with  a  slow,  stalely,  and  measured  step ;  scarcely  deigning  to  notice 
the  stranger  as  he  passes  them ;  and  by  demeanour  alone  dmwiog 
an  involuntary  homage  of  respect,  which  is  little  due  to  the  intrinsic 
merits  of  the  man.  Elsewhere  ignorance  is  generally  nmsy  or  feeble, 
— among  the  Turks  it  is  disguised  from  outward  observation  by  a 
gravity  or  even  propriety  of  manner,  which  are  not  the  artifice  of 
individuals,  but  the  nadcHial  habit  of  tbe  pec^le. 

This  universal  aspect  of  indolence,  however,  is  liie  circumstance 
which  least  offends  the  eye  in  a  Turkish  town ;  and  the  matter  it 
aff<»^s  for  speculation  on  the  origin  and  variety  (^  the  national  cha^ 
ract^,  may  reconcile  it  for  a  time  to  the  mind  of  the  observer.  Its 
effects  are  more  dis^eeably  seen  in  the  appearances  of  neglect  and 
decay  which  every-where  present  themselves ;  houses  falling  for  waat 
of  repair ;  Uie  habitations  of  tbe  lower  classes  wretched  and  comfort 
less  ;  filth  accumulating  in  the  streets  without  removal ;  and  a  gene^ 
want  of  those  circumstances  which  give  order  and  propriety  to  social 
Kfe.  The  stranger  will  be  astonished,  in  a  thousand  instances,  by  the 
strangeness  of  the  ccmtrast  between  the  extoior  of  the  Turks  and  of 
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their  habitations ;  and  after  following  in  the  street  a  figure  of  dignified 
manner  and  splendid  dress,  will  wonder  to  see  him  enter  an  abode 
where  all  is  meanness  and  decay.  This  common  character  of  the  towns 
where  the  population  is  principally  Turkish,  shews  itself  strihitogly  in 
Larissa,  in  variouB  forms  of  nuisance  and  deformity.  An  active 
populati<Hi  might  speedily  leform  these  evils ;  but  the  inertness  of  the 
Turks  cannot  be  roused  into  action  even  by  personal  inconvenience ; 
and  time  is  allowed  to  work  its  progressive  changes  without  check  or 
counteraction  from  the  hand  of  man. 

The  Turkish  inhabitants  of  Larissa  are  charged  by  the  Greeks  with 
peculiar  ferocity  of  disposition,  and  hostitity  to  the  Christian  region. 
In  a '  geographical  work  of  some  merit,  composed  in  the  Romaic 
language  *,  they  are  characterized  as  Mmx^rit  »V  cocft,  km  dii^u^f : 
haierd  of  Christ  to  tke  highest  degree^  and  brutai;-9ad  tJK  same  ill 
repute  I  have  frequently  heard  extended  to  them  in  C(H»«rBation 
with  the  Greeks  of  the  country.  With  some  exa^eration;  tbcffe 
probably  is  a  certain  degree  of  truth  in  this ;  the  irregularity  of  the 
internal  government  in  Turkey  ^ving  rise  to  local  varieties,  which 
would  otherwise  seem  improbable  from  the  uniformity  of  the  Turkish 
character.  I  had  myself  the  opportunity  of  observing  in  part  the 
terror  in  which  the  Turks  of  I^ariss^  are-held  by  the  Greek  inhabitants 
of  the  place.  The  house  of  the  Archbishop  Polycarp  resembled  a  prison, 
or  a  place  of  secret  refuge;  the  gates  conducting  to  it  were  always 
opened  with  a  sort  of  suspicious  anxiety,  smd  an  impression  of  alarm 
and  distrust  was  ever  visible  among  the  inhabitants  of  this  mansion. 
The  Archbishop  himself  very  rarely  quits  its  precincts,  influenced  by 
the  apprehension  of  insult  if  seen  in  the  streets  of  the  city.  On  the 
second  day  of  our  abode  in  his  house,  while  sitting  with  him  in  his 
apartment,  a  Turk  of  surly  and  forbidding  aspect,  and  evidently  of 
the  lower  class,  entered  the  room,  seated  himself  unceremoniously  on 
the  sofa,  filled  his  pipe,  and  took  coffee  from  the  attendants.    The 
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Archbishop  was  obviously  embarrassed,  biit  made  no  comment. 
After  a  short  interval,  he  took  a  coin  ftvm  his  purse,  probably  a 
zequin,  and  put  it  silently  into  the  hand  of  the  Turk,  who  imme- 
diately disappeared.  Our  Tartar,  too,  was  equally  intrusive  here,  as 
he  had  been  at  Trikala ;  entering  the  apartment  at  any  time,  smoking 
his  pipe,  and  taking  his  part  in  conversation  without  restraint. 

It  is  probable  that  the  situation  of  the  ancient  Iiarissa  nearly  coin- 
cided with  that  of  the  modem  city ;  and  if  this  be  the  case,  we  may 
presume  that  the  citadel  mentioned  by  Livy  *  stood  upon  the  emi- 
nence which  overhangs  the  bridge  of  the  Peneus.  On  this  spot  there 
now  stands  a  large  mosque,  the  portico  of  which  is  supported  by 
columns  belonging  to  more  ancient  edifices.  They  are  disposed  with 
true  Turkish  taste ;  some  having  the  capital  reversed  and  bearing  the 
shaft  of  the  column,  others  wiUi  the  base  where  the  capital  should 
have  been.  In  another  part  of  the  city  we  observed  the  remains  of  a 
statue  of  the  finest  marble,  fixed  as  a  comer-stone  to  the  pavoaent, 
and  other  stones  having  the  vestiges  of  Greek  inscriptions,  but  a<n]e 
that  were  not  illegible  firom  time. 


*  Ub.  xlJL  c  67. 
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CHAP.    XIII. 

GBEEK  METROPOLITAN   CHURCH. FOLITICAI.  SENTIMENTS  OF   THE  GREEKS.  — 

CHARACTER  AND  ATTAINHENTS  OP  VELARA. — ANOTHER  INTERVIEW  WITH  TELI 

rASBA. REMARKS  ON  THE  PLAINS  ROUND  LARI8SA,  AND  ON  THE  POPULATION 

OF  THE8SALT. 

ON  the  evening  of  our  second  day's  residence  at  Larissa,  the  three 
physicians  came  to  the  Archbishop's,  to  comply  with  Veli  Pasha's 
directions  in  giving  me  a  detailed  history  of  his  complfunts,  and  of 
the  mode  of  treatment  hitherto  pursued.  The  narrative  thus  divided 
lasted  nearly  two  hours ;  more  than  half  this  time  was  occupied  by 
Signore  Tcriano,  who  made  his  statement  with  mtich  pomp  of  elo- 
cution, great  repetition,  and  a  multitude  of  long  words.  The  other 
two  physicians  "ifkre  less  elevated  in  their  narratives,  and  explained 
accurately  all  that  I  wished  to  know.  Our  medical  business  concluded 
for  the  evening,  Teriano  departed,  while  Velara  and  Lucas  remained 
to  supper  at  the  Archbishop's  table.  Our  party  was  joined  by  a 
Greek  priest :  we  had  much  conversation,  and  sat  over  our  pipes  till 
a  late  hour.     - 

The  following  day  being  Sunday,  we  had  the  opportunity  of  wit- 
neseQng  the  service  of  the  Greek  metropoUtan  church,  the  only  place 
of  Christian  worship  in  Larissa.  This  edifice  adjoins  the  house  of 
the  Archbishop,  and  is  equally  secluded  by  its  situation  fi'om  the 
public  eye.  The  interior  is  dark  and  gloomy ;  exhibiting  indeed 
much  superficial  decoration,  but  on  a  small  scale,  and  without  taste, 
or  splendour  of  efiect.  The  service  began  at  eight  in  the  morning, 
and  by  the  care  of  the  Archbishop  we  were  provided  with  seats 
imdemeath  the  elevated  pulpit  in  which  he  himself  sat.  His  own 
figure  was  the  most  striking  object  in  the  church.    He  wore  purple 
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robes,  richly  embroidered  in  front  with  gold  lace;  and  over  the 
square  hat,  common  to  the  Greek  clergy,  was  thrown  a  hood  of 
black  silk,  which  flowed  down  upon  his  shoulders.  His  manner  was 
dignified  and  imposing ;  and  when  at  intervals  in  the  service  he  rose 
from  his  seat,  and  spreading  his  hands  in  benediction  over  the  people, 
pronounced  the  simple  and  beautiful  words,  £if«n|  -vmo-i.  Peace  be  to 
alk  there  was  an  effect  of  mingled  solemnity  and  benevolence  which 
might  not  easily  be  surpassed.  The  other  parts  of  the  service  did  not 
acoord  ^rith  this  simplicity.  In  the  Greek  worship,  yet  more  than  in 
the  Catholic,  there  is  an  accumulation  of  trifling  details  and  exterior 
observances,  on  the  general  influence  of  which  it  would  be  needless 
here  to  speak,  but  which  often  ofiiend  the  judgment  by  their  frivolity, 
or  by  their  connection  with  the  superstitions  of  antecedent  ages.  The 
public  worship  of  the  saints,  as  they  are  tepresented  in  the  tawdry 
paintings  of  the  churches,  employs  at  least  as  much  rdigious  zeaJ  . 
among  the  Greeks  as  among  the  Sicilians  or  Portuguese.  AVhen  a 
Greek  enters  the  'church,  he  places  himself  opposite  the  altar,  and' 
makes  the  sign  of  the  Greek  cross  three,  or  more  frequently  nine, 
times,  bowing  so  as  nearly  to  touch  the  ground  with  his  hand  at  eadi 
repetition.  He  Ui^i  advances  towards  the  altar,  crosses  himself 
again  before  the  pictures  of  our  Saviour,  and  of  particular  saints ;  and 
presses  his  lips  successively  to  these  pictures  as  he  proceeds.  These 
and  other  similar  ceremonies  are  frequently  repeated  in  the  course  of 
the  service;  and  in  the  church'  of  Larissa  become  yet  more  numerous 
from  ^e  presence  of  the  Archbishop,  to  whom  each  minist^  of  the 
church  approaches  when  about  to  perform  his  frinctions,  bowing  his 
head  to  receive  a  benediction,  and  kissing  the  hand  which  is  extoided 
to  him. 

The  number  of  thb  ministers  employed  in  the  sev^^l  parts  of  the 
service  is  very  considerable ;  and  ih&e  is  a  studied  variety  as  well  as 
splendour  in  the  robes  which  they  -wear.  Various  offices  in  the 
church,  and  even  certain  of  the  readings,  are  performed  by  young 
boys,  with  the  same  obvious  design  of  engaging  the  attention  by  the 
chuige  of  objects  before  the  eye. 
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■  It  must  be  owned,  that  in  the  variety  and  rapid  succession  of  these 
ceremonies  diere  is  something  well  calculated  to  affect  the  feelings  of 
the  lower  classes ;  and  the  principle  of  appeal  to  the  senses  once 
admitted,  it  becomes  difficult  to  fix  precise  limits  to  its  extension. 
The  Greek  church,  deriving  its  character  from  an  age  when  religion 
was  alike  subservient  to  the  ignorance  of  bigotry,  and  to  the  selfish 
purposes  of  a  cormpt  and  decUning  monarchy,  has  retained  its  pom- 
pous minuteness  of  ritual,  even  while  labourii\g  under  the  evUs  of 
Turkish  oppression,  and  when  no  longer  able  to  invest  with  the  shew 
of  grandeur  the  seeming  puerilities  of  a  superstitious  worship. 

The  number  of  people  present  in  the  church  of  Larissa  might  pro- 
bably exceed  five  hundred.  The  female  part  of  the  audience  was 
situated  in  a  gallery  secluded  from  observation,  as  is  usual  in  the 
Greek  churches,  by  a  close  grating  of  wooden  bars.  At  the  close  of 
the  service,  which  continued  nearly  two  hours,  we  returned  with  the 
Archbishop  to  his  house,  where  he  exhibited  to  us  the  robes  which  he 
wears  "in  the  church  on  days  of  festival.  These  were  extremely  splen- 
did, or  even  gorgeous  in  their  decorations ;  particularly  the  mitre,  in 
which  are  set  some  beautifril  rubies  and  sapphires,  amidst  a  profusion 
of  gold  emlHoidery.  The  story  of  Adam  and  Eve,  worked  in  gold 
lace  with  pearls  on  one  of  the  robes,  gave  rise  to  one  or  two  com- 
ments on  this  subject  from  the  Archbishop,^  which  a  little  surprized 
me. 

In  the  course  of  this  morning,  as  well  as  after  dinner,  the  house  of 
the  Archbishop  was  filled  with  people ;  approaching  him  either  as 
petitioners,  or  to  obtain  an  adjustment  of  differences.  On  entering 
tiie  apartment,  each  person  knelt  before  him,  kissed  his  hand,  and 
frequently  after  rising,  repeated  this  ceremony  a  second  time.  The 
Archbishop's  manner,  in  fulfilling  this  part  of  his  pastoral  office,  was 
mild  and  ingratiating,  without  any  loss  of  the  dignity  proper  to  his 
station. 

Vdara  and  Lucas  both  dined  and  supped  with  us  to-day.  The 
conversation  of  the  former  continued  to  exhibit  the  same  rais^ture  of 
intelligence  and  stoical  humour,  which  struck  me  in  our  first  interview 
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with.  him.  Speaking  (if  the  state .  of  modem  Athens,  I  enquired 
whether  we  mi^t  still  find  there  Arad^nics,  Stc»os,  apd  P^pat^o*. 
"  I  know  of  neither  Academics  or  S(<hjcs,"  said  Vdara,  "  but  every 
Greek  of  these  times  is  a  Peripatetic."  ConiTersing  on  the  characlffl* 
of  the  modem  Greeks,  he  observed,  "  they  are  a  people  with  wboim 
self-interest  has  the  first  place,  religion  the  second."  Yet  Velarai, 
while  complaining  of  the  weakness  and  submissiveness  of  his  country- 
men, resembled  the  other  Greeks  we.  had  met  with,  in  his  disposition 
to  extol  the  genius  of  this  people ;  and  to  complain  of  the  neglect 
they  experienced  irora  the  civilized  communitira  of.  Europe.  He 
charaoteriEed  the  presei^  political  s^itiment  of  the  Greeks,  as 
dividing  them  into  three  classes ;  all  seeking  a  change  of  condition, 
but  leekingiit  in  difiTerent  ways.  The  insular  and  commercial  Greeks, 
and  those  iof  theMorea,  attached  tkemselves  to  the  idea  of  liberation 
throiigh  England ;  a  second  party,  in  whidi  he  included  many  of 
thdr  literary  men  and  continental  machants,  looked  to  the  then 
existing. power  of  France,  as  a  more  probable  means  of  detiverance; 
while  the  lower  classes,  and  those  most  attadied  to  their  national 
rdigion,!  were  anxious  to  receive  the  Russians  as  their  liberators. 
This  distinction  as  to  the  state  of  opinion  in  Greece  is  certainly  wdl 
jbunded.  Its  discussion  led  us  into  a  lon^argument  upc^i  theconi- 
parative  merits  of  the  ancient  Gredis'aad  the  civilized  nations  of 
modern  Europe ;  in  the  progress  of  which  Velara  shewed  an  accu- 
rate under^anding  of  the  ancient  authors,  and  a  powerful  feeling  of 
ecthusiasra  for  the  former  glories  of  his  country.  The  occasional 
reference  from  ^lese  topics  to  the  present  degradation  of  Greece,  was 
made  with  a  mixed  tone  of  melancholy  and  satire,  which  illustrated 
the  character  of  the  man,  and  did  not  ill  accord  with  the  nature  of 
the  subject. 

In  the  course  of  this  and  other  conversationB,  I  found  Veldra  a 
man  of  various  learning,  and  well  instructed  both  in  physical  and 
metaphysical  sciencec  He  has  the  repute,  and  I  beliei^e  desca-Vjedly, 
of  being  the  first  botanist  in  Greece.  His  knowledge  of  the  progress 
of  cheitiistry,  I  foimd  to  extend  to  as  late  a  ptziod  as  the  discovery 
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of  the  metallic  bases  of  the  alkalies ;  on  which  subject,  and  cm  others 
connected  with  chetnical  sci^ice,  he  was  soUdtous  in  asking  ques- 
tions, and  ingenious  in  the  remarks  with  which  he  accompanied 
thesn.  It  appeared  that  he  had  thought  much  on  the  various  topics 
of  metaphysics  and  tnorah,  and  his  conversation  on  those  subjects 
bore  the  same  tone  of  satirical  sc^ticism,  which  was  f4>parent  as 
the  general  leatiue  of  his  opinions.  We  spoke  of  the  questa<His  of 
materialism  and  necessity ;  on  both  t^ch  points,  af^  some  ronarks 
which  shewed  him  intimate  with  the  history  and  merits  of  these  con* 
m>Tersies,  he  declared  an  affirmative  opinion.  Velara's  poeticai 
talent  is  not  inferior  to  bis  attainments  in  literature  and  science;  and 
though  I  know  of  nothing  which  he  has  hitheMo  published,  the  merit 
of  sfflue  manuscript  pieces  of  Romaic  poetry  has  procured.him  much 
reputation  among  his  countrymen.  A  few  specim^is  of  his  compo- 
sition I  procured  from  himself,  or  obtain^sd  at  loanuina  and  Tri- 
pohtsa.  Some  of  these  are  amatory,  but  conceived  in  an  epiffua- 
matic  form ;  others  satirical  or  humourous.  I  had  an  occasion  ]of 
noticing  his  poetical  facihty,  in  giving  him  one  or  two  passages  <^ 
English  poetry  through  the  medium  of  the  Italian ;  which  a  very 
few  minutes  sufficed  to  restore  to  us  in  Romaic  verse.  He  expre$Bed 
the  same  opinion  respecting  the  poems  of  Christopulo,  which  we 
had  before  received  firom  the  Greeks  of  Xoannina,  and  spoke  of  them 
as  an  ornament  to  the  modem  literature  of  his  country. 

Connected  with  these  endowments  of  knowledge  and  taste,  there 
is  in  the  character  of  Velara  that  stoical  humour  to  which  I  have 
already  alluded;  occasionally  passing  into  an  air  of  loftiness  and 
pride,  which  might  better  have  been  suited  to  the  old  times  of 
Grecian  liberty  than  to  these  of  modem  degradation.  I  am  dis- 
posed to  attribute  to  this  temper  of  mind,  a  circumstance,  which  was 
surprising  to  me  in  a  man  thus  acute  and  intelligent,— an  assumption 
of  indifierence  as  to  the  condition  and  progress  of  other  countries, 
and  little  expression  of  interest  in  the  anecdotes  which  conversation 
suggested  on  these  subjects.  With  the  exception  of  certain  questions 
upon  the  state  of  medicine  and  chemistry  in  England,  Velara  made 
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few  enquiries,  and  seemed  studiously  to  repress  any  moveiii«it  of 
curiosity.  The  same  feeling,  though  in  a  minor  degree,  I  have 
observed  in  several  other  Greeks  of  literary  character ;  and  I  cannot 
otherwise  attribute  it,  than  to  that  indefinite  mixture  of  pride  and 
shame  with  which  they  regard  the  fortunes  of  their  country. 

I  venture  to  place  before  the  reader  these  personal  details, '  be- 
cause I  consider  loannes  Velara  to  be  one  of  .the  best  examples 
of  the  modem  literary  Greek ;  superior,  indeed,  to  most  of  his 
countrymen  in  acquirements,  and  stronger  perhaps  in  the  colouring 
of  his  character ;  but  nevertheless  exhibiting  well,  all  the  more 
decided  national  features  of  this  people.  His  reputation  is  very  con- 
siderable, and  on  various  occasions  I  have  heard  his  name  cited 
by  Greeks,  Mrith  a  sentiment  of  pride,  which  may  be  pardoned  in  its 
origin,  and  justified  in  the. real  merits  of  the  object. 

.  Velara,  as  I  have  before  mentioned,  is  a  native  of  loannina,  but 
Larissa  itself  has  produced  several  Greeks,  who  have  done  honour  to 
thedr  country  at  the  present  period.  Amongst  the  first  of  these,  may 
be  mentioned  Constantine  Kouma,  who  now  occupies  a  situation  as 
one  of  the  principal  mastCTs  in  the  Greek  college  at  Smyrna.  Kou- 
ma's  most  important  work  is  one  in  eight  volumes,  on  the  mathe- 
matical and  physical  sciences,  published  at  Vienna  about  seven 
yeais  ago  *.  It  contains  dissertations  on  the  several  branches  of 
mathematics,  and  separate  treatises  on  astronomy,  mechanics,  hydro- 
statics, optics,  chemistry,  electricity,  &c.  which  on  examination 
appeared  to  me  extremely  well  composed.  Kouraa  has  also  trans- 
lated Adet's  work  on  chemistry.  The  Romaic  translation  of  La 
Caille's  work  on  Conic  Sections  was  executed  by  Constantine 
Michael,  a  native  of  Larissa. 

At  10  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  23d,  Veli  Fasha  again  s^it  for 
us  to  the  Seraglio.  We  found  the  adjoining  areas  crowded  with 
soldiers  and  horses,  covered  with  superb  trappings ;  and  observed 
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a  sort  of  throne,  erected  in  the  gallery  of  the  Seraglio,  which  fronts 
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him  to  exhibit  to  us  a  manuscript  Turkish  history  of  the  Ottoman 
emperors,  with  illuminated  portraits  of  each  of  these  princes.  This 
manuscript,  the  execution  of.  which  was  certainly  beantiftil,  was  set 
before  us  with  a  pompous  air  of  self-satisfaction,  on  the  part  of  Pashu 
Bey,  whose  object  seemed  chiefly  to  be  the  exhibition  of  bis  own 
knowledge  of  Turkish  history.  He  continued  his  anecdotes  and 
comments  upK>n  these  portraits  till  we  were  summoned  to  the  apart< 
ment  of  the  Vizier. 

We  found  Yeti  Pasha  smoking  on  his  couch,  and  two  of  his  sons 
ntting  near  him  ;  the  same  young  boys  we  had  met  in  the  area  of 
the  Seraglio  two  days  before.  The  eldest,  Mahomed  Pasha,  has  an 
uncommonly  fine  and  spirited  countenance,  and  his  iuture  talent  will 
probably  not  discredit  the  remarkable  family  to  which  lie  bdongs. 
But  the  education  of  these  -boys 'is  unfortunately  limited  by  the 
customs  and  prejudices  of  their  country ;  and  riding,  field  sports,  a^id 
smoking  form,  as  it  would  seem,  the  diief  oct:npation  and  accom- 
plishments of  their  youth.  Veli  Pasha  received  us  with  the  same 
politeness  of  demeanour  as  in  our  former  interview,  and  conversed  for 
Some  time  On  indifiierent  subjects  with  equal  gracefulness  of  mamaer. 
His  sons,  who  tdntinued  in  the  apartment  during  this  time,  did  not 
speak,  but  listened  and  gazed  upon  us  with  much  seeming  intentness. 
After  this  I  remained  with  the  Pasha  more  than  half  an  hour  in 
consultation  upon  his  complaints,  of  which  I  had  before  heard  little 
from  himself  Lucas  and  Teriano  were  both  present,  and  the  con- 
versation was  carried  on  partly  by  their  aid,  partly  by  my  own  under- 
standing of  Veli's  broken  ItaUan  and  purer  Romaic.  Provided  wiUi 
the  history  of  his  case,  as  well  from  his  several  physicists,  as  from 
himself,  he  expressed  his  desire  tiiat  I  would  give  my  opinion  in 
writing  upon  its  nature  and  treatment,  as  I  had  previously  done  to 
Ali  Pasha.  This  opinion  I  offered  to  give  him  immediately;  but 
tmderstanding  that  we  wished  to  extend  our  journey  northwards  to 
Salonica,  before  proceeding  towards  Athens,  Veli  Pasha  urged  me 
strongly  to  return  by  way  of  Larissa,  that  I  might  again  observe  the 
progress  of  his  complaints ;  and  desired  that  I  should  delay  com- 
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mitdng  my  opinion  to  writing  till  the  last  time  I  might  be  with  him* 
To  this  projKMaJ  I  had  nothing  to  object,  and  it  was  finally  arranged 
that  we  should  leave  Larissa  the  following  day,  with  a  Tartar  of  Veli 
Pasha's,  who  would  convey  us  U>  Salonica,  and  thence  return  with 
tu  to  Larissa.  Requesting  the  Fasbatogive  us  letteis  to  Yu$uf  Bey, 
the  governor  of  Salonica,  I  observed  a  seeming  hesitation  on  this 
subject,  which  was  afterwards  explained  by  the  information,  that 
Yusuf  is  the  son  of  Ishmael  Bey  of  Seres,  a  man  of  extensive  local 
autivxity,  but  equally  dreading  and  detesting  the  family  of  his  more 
poweiAd  neigbbour,  the  Viaier  of  Albania.  Neverthetes  Veh  FashA 
gave  us  the  letter  desired,  which,  as  the  event  proved,  was.  of  nq 
avail 'in  assisting  our  progress.  His  connection  by  marriage  with 
the  family  of  lahmael  Bey  has  already  been  noticed ;  but  when:  the 
matrimonial  alliances  of  Europe  -aHord  so  httle  lasting  security'ibr 
the  peace  of  nations,  they  cannot  be  expected  bo  maintain  hannony 
in  a  country  where  poly^uny  is  licensed,  and  where  local  .goyent* 
loeats  are  so  irregular  and  ill-defined. 

Bofore  1  left  the  Seraglio,  Fashu  Bey  consulted  me  upon  his  com- 
plaints, of  which  he  gave  me  a  long  and  formal  narrative.  It  was 
evid^t  that  they  were  of  little  importance ;  but  he  would  not  be 
satisfied  without  some  medicines  bein^  ordered  for  him,  and  1  was 
obliged^  to  a  certain;  extent,,  .to  comply- wilh  his  desire.    . 

The  remainder'  of  our  stay  at  La^ssa  was  pleasantly  occtqued  in 
examining  the  -environs  of  the  city,  a^d  iaa  continuance  of  our 
intercourse  with  the  physicians  of  the  Pasha.  Sigoore  Teiiano,  wl^ 
had  been  with.  Veli  in  his  late  campaign  against  the  Buesians,  gave 
US  some  interesting  anecdotes  on  this  subject,  chiefly  illustrative  of 
the  inefficacy  of  the  Tuikish  warfere  in  opposing  the  progress  «f 
disciplined  armies.  His  descriptivo  of  the  appearance  of  the 
Albanian  soldiery  ia  battle,  was  lively  and  accurate;  their  crowded 
and  irrf^ular  masses,  the  manner  in  which  they  were  incited  to 
advance,  by  the  bravery  of  individuals  or  detached  bodies  t|)rowing 
themselves  forwards  upon  the  enemy ;  their  succesnve  impulses  and 
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recessions  ;  and  the  confusion  and  disorder  of  their  6nal  retreat  from 
the  field. 

Lucas  was  to  leave  Larissa  two  days  after  our  departure,  to  resume 
his  attendance  upon  AU  Pasha  at  loannina.  I  availed  myself  of  this 
occasion  to  fiilfil  my  promise  of  writing  to  the  Vizier,  narrating  to 
him  the  events  of  our  journey,  and  enforcing  some  of  the  medical 
directions  which  I  had  already  given  him,  while  we  remained  In 
his  capital. 

Our  residence  at  Larissa,  and  excursions  in  its  vicinity,  afforded 
the  opporti^ty  of  many  general  observations  on  the  character  of  this 
portion  of  modern  Greece. 

Tlie  plains  surrounding  Larissa  have  the  same  character  of  fertility 
which  distinguishes  the  other  parts  of  Thessaly.  Indian  com,  wheat, 
and  tobacco,  are  abundantly  grown  in  this  district,  and  large  flocks 
of  sheep  feed  in  thfe  country  which  stretches  towards  the  mountains 
on  the  northern  boundary  of  the  plain.  As  is  the  case  in  the  upper 
parts  of  Thessaly,  the  habitations  are  generally  collected  into  towns 
or  villages,  a  circumstance  which  certainly  lessens  the  facility  of 
cultivation,  but  which  may  possibly  be  required  tor  security  in  the 
present  state  of  the  country.  The  capabilities  are  great  throughout 
the  whole  of  this  fine  province ;  and  it  woiild  not  be  easy  to  fix  a 
limit  to  the  amount  and  variety  of  produce  which  might  foe  raised 
from  its  surface.  A  fine  alluvial  soil,  the  deposit  of  ages,  is  spread 
over  the  greater  portion  of  these  plains.  Tradition  accords  widi 
external  appearances,  in  giving  a  testimony  that  they  once  were 
covered  with  water,  and  it  is  impossible  to  look  down  upon  ThesssUy 
from  any  of  its  mountain  boundaries,  without  inclining  strongly  to 
this  opinion.  Excepting  the  passage  through  Tempe,  the  barrier  is 
every-where  perfect  to  this  great  tract  of  level  country,  and  the  fancy 
easily  pictures  it  as  a  vast  lake,  stretching  with  a  wide  sweep  from 
.  above  Trikala,  to  the  eastern  boundary,  on  the  side  of  Tempe.  On 
this  subject  more  will  be  said  hereafter. 

In  their  present  state  the  plains  of  Thessaly  form  one  of  the  most 
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productive  districts  of  the  Grecian  peninsula,  aiid  their  annual 
prodiice  in  grain  of  different  kinds,  cotton,  silk,  wool,  rice,  and 
tobacco,  aUows  a  very  large .  amount  c^  regular  export  from  the 
province.  The  cultivation  by  the  Thesstdiui  peasants  is  not  deficient 
in  skill  or  neatness.  The  circumstances  by  which*  the  amount  of 
produce  might  be  increased,  are  chiefly  perhaps  of  a  more  general 
nature, —a  better  form  of  government;  greater  security  to  private 
property ;  a  more  unifonn  distribution  of  the  inhabitants ;  and  the 
prevention  of  those  monop(dies  in  the  export  of  grain,  which  have 
hitherto  been  exercised  by  the  Turkish  rulers  of  the  country. 

It  is  almost  equally  difficult  as  in  Albania,  to  estimate  the  modern 
popiulatiim  of  Tbessaly,  and  thereby  to  obtain  a  comparison  with  the 
ancient  condition  of  this  district.  Independently  of  the  cities  of 
X^rissa  and  Trikala,  the  villages  on  the  plain  are  nmnerous  and  well 
peopled ;  and  though  it  might  perhf^  be  difficult  now  to  count  the 
five  and  fifty  towns  which  are  assigned  by  Pliny  to  die  ancient 
Thessaly  *,  yet,  reckoning  these  villages,  the  number  would  probaUy 
be  very  nearly  obtained.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  population, 
at  present,  is  confined  to  these  towns  or  villages,  and  that  the 
single  cottage  of  the  peasant  is  rarely  seen  in  this  district :  there 
is  reason,  however,  to  beheve  that  the  case  was  nearly  the  same  in 
former  times.  The  ThessaHans  are  described  by  various  writers  as  a 
people  peculiarly  liable  to  anarchy  and  tumult ;  and  Plutarch  gives 
a  strong  expression  to  this  repute,  in  saying,  "  that  it  is  impossible  to 
obtain  repose  in  Thessaly,  unless  you  are  buried  there."  It  may  be 
supposed  that  the  effect  of  internal  factions  and  war,  in  lessening  the 
security  of  property,  would  be  equivalent  to  that  of  the  tyranny 
which  now  oppresses  the  country ;  and  its  influence  the  same  in 
preventing  the  distribution  of  the  peasantry  over  the  soil.  Though  I 
may  believe,  then,  that  the  plains  of  Thessaly  were  more  populous  in 
ancient  than  in  modem  times,  yet  I  do  not  imagine  that  the  differ^' 
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en^  was  of  very  great  amount ;  and  in  admitting  the  statements 
which  have  come  down  to  us  of  the  force  of  the  Thessalian  armies,  I 
sbouM  consider  that  this  was  principally  aa  effect  of  the  warlike  and 
turbulent  spirit  of  the  people,  which  has  just  been  noticed. 

I  know  not  that  the  modem  population  of  Thessaly  retains,  in  any 
remarkable  degree,  the  features  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  this 
region.  Their  warlike  spirit  has  unquestionably  now  subsided  into 
all  the  tameness  of  slavery,  except  only  in  some  districts,  which  will 
hereafter  be  mentioned,  near  Mount  Felion,  and  the  gulph  of  Volo. 
It  does  not  appear  that  the  present  race  of  Thessalians  exhibit  that 
fondness  for  splendid  dress,  for  which  their  ancestors  were  distin- 
guished ;  nor  would  it  be  easy,  considering  the  proportion  of  Tiurkish 
population  here,  to  satisfy  this  propensity,  eveo  if  it  did  exist. 

Thessaly  derives  importance  not  only  irom  the  raw  produce  of  its 
f^ns,  but  likewise  from  the  considerable  cott<Hi  manufacture  which 
has  been  spoken  of  at  Tornavo,  and  which,  occupies  the  population 
oC  several;  other  towns  and  villages.  Under  a  better  govonment, 
these  manufactures  would  doubtless  be  capable  of  great  extension. 
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CHAP.  XIV. 

DEPARTURE   FROM   LARISSA.  —  AHPHILOCBU.  —  VALE  OF   TIE MFE.  —  SHORES   Of 

THE  ARCHtPELAOO. PLATOHANA.  ^  MOUNT  OLTHPUS.  —  KATEINA. FIELD 

OF   BATTLE   AT  PTDNA.  —  LEUTEROCHORI.  —  PASSAGE  -  OVER    THE   GULFH    TO 
-  8ALONICA. 

AT  noon,  on  the  24th  of  November,  we  quitted  the  house  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Larissa,  and  commenced  our  journey  towards 
the  ancient  Macedonia.  Our  loannina  Tartar,  Osmyn,  having  busi- 
ness to  transact  at  Salonica,  to  the  north  of  the  gulph  of  Corinth,  it 
was  agreed  that  he  should  perform  this  expedition  during  our  absence 
from  Larissa,  rejoining  us  at  this  place  on  our  return  from  Salonica. 
The  Tartar,  Sulema,  whom  VeU  Pasha  appointed  as  our  present  guide, 
was  a  man  of  different  appearance ;  more  sumptuous  in  his  s^parel, 
bnt  mild  or  even  effeminate  in  his  aspect,  and  much  less  active  and 
imposing  than  his  predecessor.  We  augured  ill  of  him  in  the  outset, 
firom  the  wretchedness  of  the  post-horses  which  he  procured  for  us  at 
Larissa;  and  this  first  impression  was  only  in  part  redeemed  by  the 
quiet  good-nature  of  the  man  in  the  afler-progress  of  his  service. 
-  Our  party,  in  leaving  Larissa,  was  ^ther  increased  by  a  Dervish 
travelling  to  Salonicfi,  and  by  another  Turk  who  was  taking  the  same 
route.  The  Dervish  belonged,  as  I  believe,  to  the  class  of  these  reli- 
gieux  called  the  Bektashis :  his  dress  was  that  most  common  ^nong 
Uie  Dervishes,  — a  long  cloke  made  of  coarse  white  woollen,  and  on 
his  head  a  tall  white  cap,  in  form  nearly  resembling  that  worn  by  the 
Tartars.  His  beard  was  of  remarkable  length :  though  sanctified  by 
his  character,  he  wore  pistols  in  his  girdle,  while  over  his  shoulders 
was  suspended  a  long  leathern  case  containing  a  mandolm,  which  we 
afterwards  found  to  be  a  most  important  part  of  his  travelling  equi^ 
0  o  2 
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pagb.  Though  hU  exterior  had  something  of  uncouth  wildness,  his 
manner  was  gay,  good-humoured,  and  civil ;  he  seemed  to  court  an 
intercourse  with  us,  and  sought  to  b^uile  the  way  by  the  chaunting  of 
Turkish  songs,  a  species  of  music  which  more  engaged  the  ear  by 
loudness  than  by  harmony. 

Our  first  stage  was  to  Amphilochia,  a  town  situated  near  the  western 
entrance  of  the  4.efiles  of  Terape,  about  twenty  miles  Jrom  Larissa. 
The  Feoeus,  or  Salympria,  after  long,  pursuing  its  tranquil  course 
through  the  plains  of  Theesaly^  appears  at  last  as  if  arrested  in  its  pro- 
gress ;  and  the  eye,  carried  vaguely  along  the  mountain  range,  which 
forms  the  eastern  boundary  of  these  plains,  sees  no  opening  through 
which  the  rivra*  may  find  its  passage.  From  the .  loftier  heights  of 
Olymptis.  at  tl^  nonihem  extremity  of  this  boundary,  descends  a 
groupe  of  mountains  which  seems  as  if  connected  with  the  devation 
of  Ossa ;  while  from  this  latter  mountain  other  Iwights  stretch  toirards 
the  soiri.h,  eyen  as  far  as  FcHon  and  the  Peksgic  Galph.  A  more 
accurate  obeervalion  shews  an  dpetiing  in  this  boundary,  in  the  inter- 
ral  betnreenOLympus  and  O^ ;  and  thhiugh  this  defile,  which  is  the 
celebrated  Tcmpe,  th|e  Salympria  pursues  its  dark  and  contracted 
ix/arse  towards  the  sea.  From  I^rissa  to  the  entrance  of  the  Tempe, 
die  river  flows  in  a  north-east  direction,  and  the  ^«at  route  to  Mace^ 
donia  seeks  the  same  point,  as  the  on^y  exit  on  ifliis  ade  fiom  the 
plains  oifHlessaly. 

As  we  proceeded  on  our  road,  the  views  of  Olympus  and  Ossa 
became  eadi  moment  more  interesting.  The  form  of  the  latter  moun- 
tein,  now  called  Kissavb,  as  it  is  seen  from  this  side,  has  some  resem- 
blance to  that  of  Arthur's  Seat,  near  Ediniwrgh ;  its  outline  being 
<x>nical,  with  the  ascending  sides  somewhat  concave,  and  a  single 
summit.  The  height  of  Ossa  I  have  no  means  of  stating,  except 
by  surmise.  FriMn  the]  distance  at  wfaiqh  I  afterwards  saw  it, 
when  at  sea,  I  should  conjecture  that  its  elevation  is  little  less  .than 
4000  feet.  Its  rdation  in  form  and  position  to  Olympus^  as'seed 
from  this  point,  explains,  to  the  eye  at  least,  the  old  fable  of  die 
Giant's  putting  Ossa  upon  Pelion  to  trar  against' iupiter.' 
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The  hilly  country  along  the  skirts  of  the  latter  mountsun  was 
formerly  inhabited  by  a  tribe  of  Perrhaebii,  seemingly  allied  in  origin 
to  those  of  the  Findus  chain  *.  Two  or  three  large  towns  are  found 
in  this  district,  of  which  the  principal  is  Elasson,  distant  about  dght 
hours  journey  from  Larissa.  It  contains  a  population  of  6OOO,  partly 
Turkish,  partly  Greek,  with  several  mosques  and  churches.  This 
town  stands  on  the  site  of  Olooson,  a  place  noted  by  several  ancient 
writers  for  the  property  its  soil  had  of  giving  a  white  colour,  —  an  effect 
probably  of  some  compound  of  clay  and  decomposed  calcareous  or 
magnesian  rock.+ 

When  advanced  a  few  miles  from  Larissa;  keeping  the  Salympria 
on  our  left  hand,  we  arrived  at  an  extensive  morass  which  the  road 
traverses  by  a  paved  causeway.  This  marsh  was  probably  the  Lake 
Neson  of  ancient  Thessaly,  mentioned  by  Strabo  as  one  of  his  autho- 
rities for  believing  that  Uiis  country  was  once  covered  with  water, 
before  the  opening  of  Tempo  had  afforded  an  egress  to  the  sea.  In 
former  times,  as  at  present,  it  appears  to  have  b^n  flooded  only  when 
the  Peneus,  with  which  it  had  communication,  was  swelled  by  rains. 
JBeyond  this  morass,  the  plain,  which  is  here  broken  by  low  eminences, 
exhibits  a  surface  covered  with  fragments,  chiefly  of  primitive  rock, 
gneiss,  mica,  slate,  marble,  quartz,  chalcedony,  &c.  Iliese  frag- 
meats  of  primitive  slate  I  imagine  to  be  derived  from  the  hills  border- 
iag  the  plain  on  its  northern  side,  which  hills  are  connected  in  one 
ranig^  vrith  those  behind  Zarito,  ah-eady  mentioned  as  affording 
similar  fragmt^ts.  In  a  distant  view  of  this  range,  which  I  after- 
wards obtained  from  Thomoko,  on  the  southern  boundary  of  the 
plains,  I  found  farther  reason  to  believe,  from  the  general  outUne  oT 
the  hills,  that  they  are  chiefly  composed  of  primitive  slate  rocks. 
They  do  not  appear  to  attain  aiiy  great  elevation,  untH  rinng  to^tirds 
their  eastern  extremity  into  the  heights  of  Olympus. 


*  Horn.  wad.  lib.u.  749. 
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The  sun  had  already  set  before  we  reached  the  opening  of  T«npe, 
and  we  saw  obscurely  through  the  shades  of  eveaing,  the  precipitotn 
outline  of  cli£&  and  \o(ty  eminences  approaching  each  other,  and 
gradually  contracting  the  width  of  the  valley.  There  is  an  extreme 
beauty  in  the  scenery,  which  is  thus  intermediate  between  the 
expanded  plains  of  Larissa  and  the  rocky  defile  fonning  the  interior 
of  Tempe.  It  is  wild,  irregular,  and  abounding  in  precipitous  forms, 
yet  is  divested  of  harshness  by  the  luxuriance  of  foliage,  and  by  the 
softness  of  the  vallies  and  openings  which  intervene  among  these  lofty 
eminences.  The  river  pursues  a  tranquil  course  along  the  lower  part 
of  the  valley,  flowing  underneath  the  spreading  shade  of  plane-trees, 
and  here  and  there  expanding  to  encircle  with  its  stream  some  little 
islet  covered  with  wood.  Several  villages  and  hamlets  are  seen  in  the 
most  picturesque  situations  at  this  western  entrance  of  Tempe,  some 
of  them  inhabited  by  Greek,  others  by  Turkish  population.  In 
ancient  times,  Gonnos,  Elone,  and  other  towns  stood  in  this  district ; 
and  here  also  the  Eurotas,  or  Titaresius,  entered  the  Peneus  Inun  the 
mountains  under  Olympus,  a  stream  mentioned  by  Homer  and  other 
writers  as  remarkable  for  the  oleaginous  quality  of  its  waters,  which 
prevented  tlieir  mingling  immediately  with  those  of  the  Peneus.  I 
observed,  through  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  what  I  imagine  to  be  the 
valley  of  this  stream,  which  however,  I  believe,  has  been  little  explored 
by  the  modern  traveller.* 

The  small  village  and  Khan  of  Baba  are  situated  on  the  southern 
bank  of  the  Salympria,  where  the  river  is  about  to  enter  its  more  coi^ 
tracted  channel,  formed  by  precipitous  mountain-cliffs.    The  traveller 


*  .Hona^,  irfio  djlt  it  tbe  Utareoua,  (ILlib.ii.  751.)  tfter  describing  the  inmuBcUnlitj 
of  its  waten^  add^ 

Of»»  yccf  Siivv  Sroyef  vtsre;  ten  lanf^. 

See  alio  Plin.  Hiat  Nat  lib.  iv.  c.  8.  Seneca,  in  his  **  Naturales  Queedones,"  speaks  of  the 
noxloos  quaEty  of  the  oleaginous  matter  brought  down  by  this  rirer.  Is  it  not  probabl; 
Mptha,  or  siHiie  bitwninous  substance  which  is  here  described? 
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with  whom  time  is  a  stronger  motive  than  curiosity,  may  either  pass 
the  night  here,  or  pursue  his  way  forward  through  the  straits  of 
Tempe.  Those  who  are  solicitous  to  survey  the  various  features  in 
the  population  of  the  country,  will  do  well  to  deviate  from  tlie  direct 
route  in  ascending  to  the  town  of  Amphilochia,  placed  i  n  a  most  extra- 
ordinary situation  on  the  face  of  the  mountaiir,  which  here  forms  th^ 
southern  boundary  of  the  valley.  This  mountain,  connected  in  the 
same  line  with  the  clifis  of  Tempe,  may  be  considered  as  part  of  that 
groupe  of  which  the  cone  of  Ossa  is  the  central  and  loftiest  part.  It 
presents  a  steep  and  broken  front,  elevated  into,  ridges,  or  receding  in 
deep  hollows  and  ravines.  The  town  stands  on  this  irregular  ascent, 
its  lower  part  being  more  than  600  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river 
beneath.  The  number  of  houses  is  said  not  to  exceed  five  or  sis 
hundred,  but  these,  even  more  than  is  usual  in  the  towns  of  this 
country,  are  dispersed  over  a  wide  extent  of  surface ;  and,  in  insulated 
situations,  surrounded  by  trees,  or  separated  by  ravines,  extend  far 
upwards  on  the  acclivity  of  the  mountain.  An  irregular  cork-sCTew 
road,  in  some  places  cut  in  the  rock,  in  others  carried  along  the 
channel  of  mountain-torrents,  conducts  the  ascent  of  the  traveller 
fix>m  Baba  to  Amphilochia.  Entirely  benighted  before  we  reached 
the  former  place,  there  was  extreme  difficulty  and  some  danger  in 
accomplishing  this  ascent.  Notwithstanding  the  light  of  torches 
which  some  peasants  carried  before  us,  we  twice  lost  our  way  among 
the  deep  hollows  which  intersect  the  hill,  and  were  each  moment 
apprehensive  of  falling  over,  the  cliffs  which  border  on  the  road. 
This  misfortune  actually  occurred  to  one  of  the  luggage-horses,  and 
our  guides  found  it  necessary  to  leave  the  poor  animal  to  his  fate, 
after  they  had  succeeded,  with  great  difficulty,  in  taking  off  his  load. 
We  did  not  readi  Amphilochia  till  a  late  hour,  and  were  prevented  by 
this,  cause  from  seeking  admittance  into  tlie  Greek  house  to  which  we 
were  recommended.  Our  night's  lodging  was  taken  up  in  a  miser- 
able building,  which  afforded  us  nothing  but  bare  walls  and  straw 
mats,  with  a  scanty  allowance  of  fire-wood.    The  approach  of  winter. 
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an4  ^  elevaied  site  of  Amphilocfaia,  rendered  the  last  article  one  of 
necessity. 

The  morning  of  Uie  25th  was  wet  and  gloomy,  but  at  intervals, 
through .  the.  clouds  which  enveloped  us,  we  s^w  the  remarkable  cha«- 
racier  of  the  town.  Nothing  can  be  more  picturesque  than  the 
various  grcwpes  of  buildings  which,  compose  it.  Rismg  from  out 
thick  foliage  of  woods,  or  overhanging  the  deep  ravines  of  the  moun- 
tain, their  open  galleries  and  projecting  roofe  render  the  effisct  of 
situation  still  more  singular  and  imposing  to  the  eye.  The  oak,  olive, 
cypress,  &c.  are  spread  over  the  broken  suriitce  on  whidt  the  tovra 
stands,  and  intermixed  with  the  £^&ge  of  vineyards,  while  the  loftier 
ridges  of  the  mountain,  receding  towards  the  south,  are  covered  with 
long  rows  of  pines.  A  few  of  the  houses  are  bnilt  and  furnished  in 
the  European  manner. 

Amphilochia  is  interesting  in  its^pulation  as  well  as  in  the  scencrj 
which  surrounds  it.  It  inhabitants  are  aluK)st  exclusively  Greeks, 
and  what  may  seem  singular  in  a  place  thus  situated,  have  been  noted 
for  some  years  past  for  the  extent  of  their  commercial  undertakings, 
and  for  a  character  of  active  intelligence  and  enterprise  which  has 
procured  them  a  high  repute  among  the  conuqumties  of  modern. 
Greece.  Most,  of  the  merchants  of  Amphiloc^a  have  visited  ot- 
resided  in  the  great  commercial  cities  of  the  continent,  and  esta*- 
blished  connections  there,  the  extent  and  success  of  which  are  testi- 
fied-in  the  wealth  many  of  them  have  acquired.  These  connectioDSi 
are  chiefly  with  Germany,  but  also  with  Constantinople,  Smyrna, 
and  other  places  of  trade  in  the  Levant.  The  cc»nm«x»  of  the  [^ce 
hajs  its  basis  in  manu&cture;  and  the  population  <^  the  town,  like 
that  of  Tomavo,  and  other  places  in  the  siurrounding  country,  is 
actively  engaged  in  tl^  various  processes  of  making  and  dyeing 
cotton  thread,  the  staple  commodity  of  the  country.  A  great  part  of 
the  cottons  grown  in  the  plains  of  Thessaly  are  brou^t  to  this  disr 
trict  for  the  use  of  its  manufacturers.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the 
town  of  Amphilochia  furnishes  annually  about  3p00  bales  of  dyed 
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cotton  thread,  each  bE^e  beatag  calculated  at  £J0  lbs.  Of  tbb  quan^- 
ti^  nearly  the  whole  is  transmitted  by  land  carrif^  to  Germany ;  a 
traffic  which  is  well  regulated,  and  carried  on  with  mncb  activity  by 
the  Amphilochian  merchants.* 

It  may  be  added  regarding  the  inhabitants  of  this  town,  that  while 
thus  reputed  in  their  commercial  character,  they  have  acquired  much 
respect  from  their  general  cultivation  of  mind ;  and  ftota  the  aids 
they  have  afforded  to  the  literature  of  their  country.  There  is  a 
considerable  Greek  school  here,  which  is  said  to  be  in  a  flourishing 
state. 

Iliough  Arophilochia,  if  I  am  rightly  informed,  is  a  part  of  the 
private  prc^rty  of  Ali  Pasha,  the  Amphilochians  enjoy  a  comparative 
exemption  fi*om  the  evils  of  slavery,  while  their  coimtrymeb  at 
Larissa  suffer  under  the  perpetual  oppressions  of  th^r  IVirkish 
masters.  These  local  diflferences  of  condition  are  frequent  in  Turkey ; 
and  occur  in  general  as  an  effect  of  hs  irregular  government,  and  of 
the  amount  of  authority  conferred  on,  or  assumed  by  the  provincial 
ralers;  which  renders  thdr  personal  character  of  much  more  im- 
p<Mrtance  to  the  welftu%  of  the  population,  than  where  power 
depends  upon  laws,  and  emanates  directly  from  one  source.  The 
mechanical  adherence  of  the  Turk  to  habits  once  formed,  is  anodier 
cause  of  this  variety ;  and  a  third,  of  still  more  influence,  is  the  dif*- 
ferent  proportion  their  numbers  bear  to  those  of  the  Greeks  in 
the  several  towns  and  districts  of  the  empire.    Of  som«  places  iht 


*  The  Greek  method  of  ^ving  what  is  called  the  Turkey  R«(Iu  britf  7  tbefollowiog: — 
The  cotton*  are  first  exposed  to  three  leys  of  soda,  ashes,  and  lime,  oiixed  in  nearly  eqiud 
quantities,  then  follows  a  soda  bath,  which  is  repeated  three  or  four  times,  and  from 
which  tbe  cottons  oome  out  perfectly  bleached.  The  galling  end  idumiiig  are  n^  in  suo- 
eesuon  emploj^;  the  latter  procew  being  generally  repeated  twice,  ^th  an  juteml  c^ 
two  days :  a  small  quanti^  d*  soda  it  usually  added  to  the  aluminous  solutioD.  To  give 
the  dye,  madder-root  is  employed,  with  a  amall  proportion  v£  sheep's  Uood,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  strengthen  the  colour.  li^naUy,  a  bath  alcalized  with  soda  is  used  to  perfect  the 
dye,  this  ley  bong  made  to  boil  till  the  colour  takes  its  proper  tint :  this  is  of  coarse  a 
delicate  part  tf  the  procert; 
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popiUatioR  is  priaopally  Mahommedan  ;  of  others,  exclusively  Chris- 
tian,.'and  this  more  entire  separation  of  the  two  communiUes  is  foy 
uo  means .  imccnnmon  in  the  villages  and  small  towns  throughout 
Greece.  In  larger  towns,  the  population  is  usually  of  a  mixed 
character;  and.  here,,  the  relation  of  Turks  and  -Greeks  depends  in 
part  upon,  the  numbers  of  each  class ;  the  more  active  and  cultivated 
genius  of  this  latter,  people  giving  them  a  facility  in  eluding  or 
opposing  the  .sluggish  tyranny  of  the  Turks,  and  this  facility  beii^ 
increased  by.  their  numerical  stiength.  Where  the  population  is 
wholly  Greek,  there  is  a  still  further  exemption  from  the  direct  evils 
of  personal  oppression.;  the  indolence  and  uniformity  of -the  Turkish 
character  affording  a  local  limitation  to  its  effects,  apd  counteract- 
ing in  some  degree  the  influence  of  power.  This  last  circumstance 
is  probably  one  of  the  causes  of  the  condition  of  the  Amphilochians, 
^yho,  being  amidst  the  heights  of  Mount  Ossa,  and  forming  in  them- 
selves, an  exclusive  society  of  Greeks,  preserve  a  ^^"eater  degree  of 
personal  freedom  than  their  countrymen  in  the  plains  below.  Much 
more,  however,  in  this  instance  may  be  attributed  to  the  commercial 
character,  of  the  people;  (^eating  here,,  as  elsewhere,  those  habits  of 
independant  activity,  which  are  more  successful  than  any  other  in 
opposing  the  efforts  of  a  despotic  rule.  It  may  be  reomi'kedk  too, 
that  the  merchants  of  this  place,  from  their  direct  connection  with 
continental  houses,  obtain  in  some  degree  a  foreign  protection  to 
their  industry,  which  is  further*  sheltered  by  the  advantage  the 
Turkish  proprietors  themselves  derive  froni  it,  in  the  ready  disposal 
of  their  produce.  Amphilochia,  it  is  true,  is  situated  within  the 
power  of  Ali  Pasha;  but  the  oppressive  vigilance  of  his  despotism 
is  lessened  in  this  part  of  his  tenitory  j  and  the  Amphilochian  mer- 
chants are  called  upon  to  fewer  sacrifices  and  less  degradation  than 
the  commercial  Greeks  on  the  Albanian  side  of.Pindus. 

While  awaiting  in  the  gallery  of  our  lodging  some  change  in  the 
state  of  the  weather,  one  of  the  Greeks  of  Amphilochia  came  in  to 
visit  us.  He  was  a  merchant,  and  a  man  of  respectable  appear- 
ance; had  travelled  much  in  Germany,  and  spoke  the  continental 
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languages  with  fluency.  He  remained  with  us  half  an  hoar,  and 
gave  us  some  interestiDg  information  as  to  the  stat^  of  the  town  and 
of  the  surrounding  districts.  '  The  Greek  is  uniformly -social  in  hid 
habits,  and  the  trarelled  Gre^  more  especially  seeks  the  intercourse 
of  Europeans,  with  an  eagerness  proportionate  to  the  change  he  has 
felt  between  the  society  of  civilized  commu»ities,  and  Uie  dull,  un- 
varying round  of  Tilricish  existence.  ■ 

Though  it  was  a  part  of  our  projected  day's  journey  to  pads 
through  the  Vale  of  Tempe,  yet  we  were;compfelled  to'  set'out  under 
the  obscurity  of  a  small  rain ;  consoling  ourselves  with  the  possibility 
that  we  might  be  more  fortunate  in  returning  towards  Larisffia.  Frdm 
the  heights  of  Am{diiIoehia- we  descended  slowly  into  the  vaHey, 
reaching  the  banks  o£  the  river,  where  it  enters  the  deep  ravine, 
which  conducts  it  towards  the  sea.  .  Looking  generally  at  the  nar- 
rowness and  abruptness  of  this  mountain-channd,  and  contrasting 
it  with '  the  course  of  the  Fenjeus,  through  the  plains  of  Thessaly, 
the  imagination  instantly  recurs  to  the  tradition,  that  these  plains 
were  OBce  covered  with  water,  for  which  some  convulsions  of  nature 
had  subsequently  opened  this  narrow  passage.  The  term  vaky  in 
our  language,  is  usually  empk>yed  to  describe  scenery,  in  which 
the  predominant '  features  are  breadth,  beauty,  and  repose.  The 
reader  has  already  perodVed  that  tlie.term  is  wholly  inapplicable  to 
Uie  scenery  at  this  spot ;  and  that  the  phrase  of  Vale  of  Tempe  is  one 
that  depends  on  poetic  fiction,  ighorantly  selecting  the  materials  of 
descriptive  allu8i<»i,  and  conveying  an  inpocent  error  to  the  imagi- 
nation of  the  modem  reader.  The  real  character  of  Tempe,  though 
it  f»erhaps  be  less  beautiful,  yebpossesses  nlore  of  magnificence  liian 
is  implied  in  the  epithet  girao  to  ;it^  The  features  of  nature  are 
often  best-  dfescribed^  by  col^iarison ;  and  to  those  who  have  vteited 
St.  Vincent's  Rocks  below  Bristol,  I  cannot  convey  a  more  sufficient 
idea  of  Tempe,  than  by  saying  that  its  scenery  resembles,  though  on  a 
much  larger  scale,  that  of  the  former  place.  The  Peneus  indeed, 
as  it  flows  through  the  valley,  is  not  greatly  wider  than  the  Avon  ; 
and  the  channel  between  the  cliffs    is  equally  contracted  in   its 
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(Um^iaioiv;  but  tfawe  cliffs  thenwelves  are  much  loftier  and  more 
precipitous ;  aod  fnK^ect  their  vast  masses  of  rock  with  still  more 
9Xtr9)(>r<ltQary  abruptness  over*  the  hollow  beneath. 

The  length  of  this  renrarkaJ^le  gulph*  from  west  to  east  is  nearly 
fire  miles ;  ild  direction  in  this  distance  varying  but  little  ftom  a 
strai^t  line.  Its  breadth  is  varied  by  the  projection  or  recession  of 
the  clifis ;  but  there  are  places  in  which  the  bed  of  the  river  occupies 
the  whole  space  between  the  rocks ;  and  where  the  iiUerval  from  the 
base  of  ope  cliff  to  that  on  the  ol^er  side  cannot  exceed  200  feet, 
and  possibly  may  be  still  leas-f-.  In  these  places,  and  indeed 
throughout  a  great  part  of  the  extent  of  Tempe,  the  road  is  carried 
QveoT-aod  along  the  ledges  of  the  clifils;  sometimes  seeming  to  over- 
hang the  river ;  then  receding  to  seek  a  passage  across  the  raviaes 
which  descend  from  the  mountain.  Livy  well  describes  diis  sin- 
gular route,  —  "  Rupea  utrinque  ita  abscisue  sunt,  ut  despici  vix 
sine  vertigine  quadam  simul  oculorum  animique  possit.  Terret  ek 
SQaitus  et  altitudo  per  mediam  vallem  fluentis  Penei  amnis." 

.  Of  the  height  of  the  difis  of  Tempe,  I  canntA  speak  otherwise 
than  from  surmise.  Those  on  the  aorth  side,  about  the  middjc  oi 
the  pass,  are  undoubtedly  the  highest ;  and  here  theiy  appear  to  riae 
from  six  to  eight  huodred  feet  above  the  levdof  the  river;  passing 
more  graduiaUy  afterwards  into  the  mountain-h^ghts  to  the  soutb  of 
Olympus,  of  which  diey  may  be  ccmsidered  to  form  the  base.  To- 
wards the  luwer  part  of  Tmupe,  these  chfis  are  peaked  in  a  very 
singular  manner,  and  form  projecting  angles  on  die  vast  perpendicohtr 
Sttxs  of  rock,  which  they  present  towards  the  chiasm.  Where  the 
sur&ce  renders  it  possible,  the  summits  and  ledges  of  the  rocks  are 
for  the  most  part  covered  with  small  wood,  chi^y  oak,  with  the 
arbutus  aad  other  ^rubs.    On  the  banks  of  the  river,  wherever  there 


*  jSHud  speaks  of  the  gulph  of  Temper  aa  being  40  stadia;  Uvy  and  Qnintua  Curtnu 
both  state  it  to  be  almat  five  miles. 

^  JEoMD  states  the  breadth  in  some  {daces  not  to  OEceed  a  pUt/trwp,  or  about  100  ftet 
Var.  Hibt.lib.iu.  i. 
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is  a  small  interval  between  the  waler  and  the  difis,  it  id  corered  hj 
the  rich  and  'widdy-spreadii^  foliage  of  the  plane,  the  oak,  and  otfaet* 
forest  trees,  which  in  these  situations  haveattained  a  remarkable  sioe^ 
and  in  various  plaoee  extend  their  shade  iar  over  the  channel  of  the 
stream.  The  ivy  winding  round  many  of  them  may  bring  to  the 
mind  of  the  traveller  the  beautifiil  and  accurate  description  o{  Mhant 
who  has  done  more  justice  to  the  s(%nery  of  Tempe  than  any  other 
writer  of  antiquity. 

The  Peneus,  thus  secluded  alike  by  the  vast  cliffs  which  overhang^ 
the  valley,  and  by  the  trees  bordering  on  its  waters,  pursues  it  cour^ 
through  Tempe,  a  full  and  ra[Hd  stream,  Iktle  ioterrupbed  io  its 
progreas,  though  flowing  between  rocks  so  rude  and  pre^ipitoos  in 
their  forms.  Ovid's  description  of  it,  in  bis  story  of  lo,  is  weU 
itnown :  — 


i  volvitur  undia. 


D^ectitque  gravi  tenues  agitantta  fumos 
Nubila  cooducit,  summasque  aspergine  silvas 
Impluit,  et  sonitu  pluaquam  viclna  fatigat"  * 

•  At  the  time  I  wa9  in  Tempe,  though  the  rinrer  had  been  somevfaat 
swelled  hy  rains,  there  was  little  of  tlus  impetuous  violence,  but  a 
4eep  and  steady  cuirent,  capable  (as  was  the  case  also  in  fosmcr 
times)  of  being  safely  navigated  throughout  the  wbale  extent  of  the 
d^ie.  At  ibis  pmod  of  wintry  floods,  the  water  of  the  river  did  not 
shiew  th^  clearneeb  for  which  the  Peneus  was  celelnatod  by  the 
^ciaoLts-f,   but  the  streams  descending  to  it  firom  ranncs  of  tbe 


*  Ovid.  Metam.  lib.}.  579.  —  See  sW^  ttorj  wt  Thj/laie  mSt  ApaSa;  tfteacentdf 
<i4uchiR,ludia  l^snpe.  Hnmvgiiea  like  epMwt  of  a;yi;9A»|.lbtfae  Pmuaa,  mittlamt 
tlvongh  Tempfl.     Biad.  lUk  ii  753^ 

f  Pliny  (lib.  iv.  ci^.  S.},  in  speaking  of  the  riven  of  Thessalj,  tayg,  "  ante  cimctoa 
daritate  Peneus." 

0»Tl»>Mf  wfot  nnnioi'.    MiK.  T7T.DMe1t.viB.it.  81.    TUa  pevbapt  rdsfa^  hewever,  f0 
the  wenery  on  the  banks  of  the  rirer. 
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moua^iis,  <x  breaking  out  suddenly  firom  natural  basins  in  the  rock, 
had  ^  purity  which  might  well  suggest  the  metaphor  of  nyrapbs 
presiding  over  thdr  waters. 

About  the  middle  of  the  pass  on  its  southern  side,  and  to  the  right 
of  the  road,.are  some  high  ruined  walls,  composed  in  part  of  Reman 
bricks ;  and  on  a  cliff  which  impends  orer  this  spot,  stand  the  remains 
of  an  ancient  castle,  one  of  those  fortresses  by  which  art  assisted 
nature  in  defending  this  important  passage*.  Just  below  these  ruins 
a  stream  enters  the  Peneus  from  the  heights  of  Ossa,  the  scenery  near 
the  junction  of  which  is  very  extraordinary ;  a  vast  semicircular 
basin  being  formed  by  the  chffs.  surrounding,  it,  which  are  every- 
where perpendicular  as  walls,  and  of  great  height.  Looking  upi^ards 
among  the  mountain-precipices  on  this  side,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive 
the  possibility  of  that  march,  by  which  Alexander  conveyed  his 
army  from  Macedonia  into  Thessaly,  skirting  along  the  acclivities  of 
Ossa  to  avoid  the  impediments  which  the  Thessalians  opposed  to  his 
passage  through  Tempe  ■f'.  At  the  time  of  the  Persian  invasion,  the 
Greeks  sent  a  body  of  10,000  men,  under  Evseneles  and  Themistocles, 
to  defend  this  entrance  into  Thessaly ;  but  on  the  suggestion  that 
another  route  was  open  to  Xerxes,  over  the  mountains  adjoining 
Olympus,  these  generals  quitted  tlie  post,  and  retired  southwards. 
Had  they  remained  here,  it  is  not  impossible  that  Tempe  might  have 
been  another  Thermopylae  in  the  page  of  history. 

The  rocks  on  each  side  the  V^e  of  Tempe  are  evidently  the  same ; 
what  may  be  called,  I  beUeve,  a  coarse  blueish  grey  marble,  with 
veins  and  portionsof  the  rock,  in  which  tlie  marble  is  of  finer  quality. 
The  front  of  tlie  cliffs  has  a  gener^  aspect  to  which  the  term 
shattered  might  best  be  applied;  long  fissures,  both  horizontal  and 
perpendicular,  traversing  the  rock,  so  as  to  give  it  frequently  the 
appearance  of  being  broken  into  detached  masses.     In  many  places 

*  It  is  probably  this  castle-whjcb .Livy  de9onbes,iu  "vueipu,  qua  et media  et  iiiigu». 
tifiHina  vallw  est,  imposituiQ,  quant  vd  decan  annatis  tueri  baits  est.'.' 
f  See  Quint  Curt.  lib.L 
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larffe  hollowd  and  caves  have  been  formed ;  and  here  the  surface  is 
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We  were  extremelj  unfortunate  in  the  day  which  conducted  us 
through  the  scenery  of  Tempe.  The  rain  of  the  morning  had  ceased, 
but  the  clouds  still  hung  heavily  upon  the  mountains,  and  here  and 
there  descended  heAow  the  summit  of  the  clifis  which  bound  the  valley. 
The  foliage  too,  though  yet  exhibiting  its  autumnal  tints,  had  now  lo^ 
in  part  that  ricbaess  and  prc^usion  which  belong  to  a  leas  advanced 
time  of  the  year,  and  the  approach  of  winter  shewed  itself  in  all  the 
fe^ures  of  the  landscape.  While  our  cavalcade  was  slowly  proceed- 
ing down  the  defile,  the  Dervish  who  traveled  with  us,  »itertained 
the  party  by  his  vociferous  Turkish  songs,  which,  in  various  parts 
oi  the  pass,  were  echoed  back  with  singular  distinctness  from  the 
opposing  cliffs.  The  retrospective  view  of  Tempe  frtun  its  eastern 
extremity  is  very  striking,  and  scarcdy  less  so  the  landscape  in  fixHit, 
offering  to  the  eye  a  sudden  diange  from  this  contracted  mountain 
scenery  to  a  wide  surface  of  plain,  lichly  wooded,  htruriant  io  its 
odtivatioD,  and  terminated  in  front  by  the  sea  of  the  Archipelago, 
up(»i  which  we  now  looked  for  the  first  time.  Had  the  weadier  been 
dear,  the  peninsula  of  Mount  Athos  might  have  been  seen  from  tliis 
point ;  tMit  at  this  time  we  could  not  even  discern  the  district  of  the 
ancient  Pallene,  which  lay  immediately  opposite  to  us,  forming  the 
easton  boundary  of  the  gulph  of  Salonica. 

Leaving  the  defiles  of  Tempe,  and  descending  u{fon  the  plain,  we 
passed  to  the  north  side  of  the  river  by  a  horse-ferry,—  an  unworthy 
substitute  for  a  bridge,  half  a  mile  below,  which  two  years  since  was. 
broken  down  by  a  winter's  flood*.  The  limits  of  the  ancient 
Macedonia  were  not  very  accurately  defined  either  on  its  Thessalian 
or  lUyrian  frontier ;  but  below  Tempe,  it  seems  to  have  been  generally 
considered  that  the  Peneus  formed  the  boundary  to  its  junction  with 
the  sea ;  and  in  crossing  therefore  at  this  ferry,  we  quitted  Thessaly, 
and  entered  upon  a  new  re^on-f-.     The  banks  of  the  river  here  are 

*  When  at  Athais,  I  leamt  that  it  waa  propoeed  to  rebuild  this  bridge  more  nesr^ 
within  the  oitrBQce  of  Tempe,  and  th^  Baron  Haller  was  to  be  intrtisted  with  the  design 
and  ntperintendance  of  the  work. 

f  Ctesar,  however,  speaks  of  the  Maliacmon  as  £nding  Macedonia  from  Thessaly. 
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linely  wooded ;  and  there  is  much  picturesque  beauty  in  the  opening 
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Other  fimall  towns  or  villager  eaterijig  into  the  landscape  from  Uiis 
pouH  of  view,* 

On  the  36tlt  we  proceeded  to  Litochori,  a  journej  4^  about  six 
boutK  For  Uie  first  few  miles,  our  route  was  over  the  plain,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Peoeus,  and  toiding  in  a  north-east  direction  towards 
the  ^ea.  The  appearance  of  this  plain  is  rich  and  luxuriant  in  the 
extreme ;  and  what  is  unconunon  in  Greece,  it  is  divided  in  part  bj 
small  enclosures :  it  js  richly  wooded  over  its  wboJe  extent ;  the  trees 
are  chiefly  the  plane  and  miJberry,  and  many  of  the  form^  remark- 
able ibr  their  large  and  venerate  growth.  A  gtesa.  part  of  the  plain 
is  occupied  in  the  culture  of  maize  and  wheat,  which  ^re  chiefly  con- 
veyed to  Salonica  for  exportation.  While  in  this  part  of  our  route, 
we  enjoyed  a  splendid,  retrospective  view  of  Ossa,  and  the  southern 
boundary  of  Tempe ;  the  summit  of  the  nwuntain  rising  above  a 
broad  tone  of  clouds  which  hung  upon  the  sides  of  the  upper  ridge. 
Its  ^tirts  are  intersected  by  many  ravines,  one  of  which,  in  particidar, 
is  retaark^^  for  its  great  depth  and  abruptness.  On  the  north* 
eastern  skirts  of  themoimlain  are  several  towns  and  villages,  some 
of  considerable  size,  and  almost  entirely  peopled  by  Gredcs.  All 
lihis  country  is  finely  wooded,  and  much  of  the  timbw  is  carried  to 
Salonftoa  £«-  exportation. 

At  noon  on  this  day,  we  stood  (m  die  shores  of  the  Archipelago, 
where  it  runs  up  to  form  the  deep  galfh  of  Salonica,  the  Thermaic 
gulph  of  antiquity.  We  now  saw  distinctly  the  peninsula  Svhich 
forma  the  opposite  ccnst ;  and  beyond  it,  the  lofty  and  singular  cone 
of  .Mount  AthoB,  famous  in  the  annals  of  despotic  folly.  The  Peneus, 
after  a  winding  course,  firom  Tempe  through  the  {^ains,  oiten  the  sea 
to  the  south  of  the  ^>ot  where  we  now  stood.  .  We  had  followed  the 
progress  of  this  river  irom  its  mountaiDoos  origin  in  Pindus,  watching 

*  Tliere  b  reason  to  beliere  di'at  the  situation  of  Oyrtoa,  mentioned  by  Homer  and 
jStnibo,  n^rly  corresponded  with  that  of  Pyrgetos.  The  latter  writer  speaks  of  it  as  at  the 
foot  of  Olympus,  and  near  the  riTer  Penens.  Ub.  7  — .Was  not  the  Phila  of  Liry  also 
somewhere  in  this  ^cinity? 
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the  gradual  increase  of  its  stream,  and  the  various  scenery  <^  hills, 
woods,  defiles,  and  [^ainsy  through  which  it  has  its  course.  It  had 
become  in  some  sort  a  companion  of  our  journey,  and  we  now  quitted 
its  banks  as  if  parting  from  an  old  fiiend. 

Coasting  the  sea  for  soine  distance,  we  came  to  the  castle  c^ 
Platomana,  a  large  and  irregular  groupe  of  buildings,  surrounded  bj 
a  lofty  waU,  and  atuated  on  a  rocky  proanontory  overhanging  the 
sea.  A  stream  flows  through  a  deep  channel  to  the  south  of  this 
promontory,. crossing  whi<^  we  entered  a  pan  between  the  castle 
and  the  hills  .to  the  left.  This  point  is  the  eomm^icement  of  that 
narrow  stripe  of  country,  intervenii^  between  the  base  of  Olympus 
and  the  sea,  which  formed  the  great  passage  from  Tbessaly  into 
Maoed<Hiia,  and  which  was  the  f^ncipal  scene  of  the  two  cam* 
paigns  that  put  an  end  to  the  50v«ei^ty  and  race  of  the  Mace- 
donian kiqgs.  It  may  be  presumed  that  the  eminence  of  Platomana 
was  the  site  of  the  ancient  Heraclea,  a  town  which  was  besieged 
by  a,  detacfanKot  of  the  Romsm  army  under  Q:  M.  PhilippusE  and 
taken  by  the  employment  of  Ae  teshtdo,  one  body  of  troops  form- 
ing an  inclined  platform  by  the  elevation  of  their  shields  above  the 
head,  while  others  ascwiding  this,  were  enabled  to  surmount  the 
^evatvm  of  the  walls,  and  to  enter  the  town*.  We  stopped  eotae 
time  at  a  village  in  the  pass,  to  make  a  meal  on  maize-bnead,  ches- 
nuts,  'and  wine;  but  were  not  allowed  to  enter  the  oasUe,  wMdi 
is  guarded  by  a  small  body  of  Albanian  soldiers.  The  arbutus 
{arbuha  andrtwhne)  grows  in  considerable  quantity  on  the  rocks  in 
this  vicinity ;  and  Demetrins  added  to  our  repast  by  gathering  some 
of  the  berries,  the  appearance  and  flavour  of  which  are  wdl  known; 
it  will  be  recollected  that  tlie  data  arhuta  ^bks  is  used  by  Virgil  hi 
describing  the  winter;  and  thou^  now  the  latter  cbmI  of  Nov^ni- 
ber,  these  bories  were  yet  not  trntinply  ripe. 


*  Sae  livy,  lib.  xliv.  8, 9.  The  descriptioD  kaTes  little  donbt  that  Hezadea  was  od 
the  dte  of  Platomana.  'Rus  place  is  now  the  aeat  c^  a  Greek  biihoprii^  the  jnrisdictim 
of  which  exteodfl  to  Amphilochia,  iRap^hani,  andother  Greek  iowds  in  this  district. 
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From  Platomana  to  Litochori  is  an  open  oouatry,  descendii^ 
JTom  the  base  of  Oljmpus  to  the  sea,  and  intersected  by  several 
vallies,  which  bring  doirn  the  waters  from  the  eastern  side  of  this 
mountain.  The  most  considerable  of  these  valHes,  which  opens  out 
from  a  deep  and  rocky  ravine,  is  probably  that  of  the  Empeus ;  an 
important  point  in  the  campaign  between  the  Romans  and  Mace- 
donians, which  terminated  in  the  entire  defeat  of  the  latter  at 
Pydna.  The  Macedbnian  King  Perseus  had  strongly  fortified  the 
banks  of  this  river  during  the  preceding  year ;  but  the  celebrated 
PauUus  iBmilius  compelled  him  to  retire  from  this  post,  .by  sending 
Scipio  Nftsica  with  five  thousand  men  through  the  mountains  of 
Olympus,  to  threaten  the  rear  of  bis  army.  For  two  or  three,  days 
previously  tb  the  retreat  of  Perseus,  an  irregular  combat  ,was  carried 
on  between  the  two  armies  in  the  valley  ;  chiefly  as  a  feint  on  tbe.part 
of  P.  j£milius,  but  with  considerable  loss  to  the  Romans,  from  the 
missile  weapons  thrown  upon  thiem.  frY>m  the  Macedonian  fortiesaes. 
The  present  appearance  of  this  valley  entirely  coincides  with. the 
description  of  Livy,  and  illustrates  well  the  narrative  of.  the 
historian.  * 

During  the  remainder  of  our  way  to  LitochoEri,  we  were  so  much 
enveloped  in  fog,  that  the  landscape  was  entirdy  shut  out  frtun  us ; 
and  in  arriviug  at  this  place,  which  stands  at  the  very  foot  of 
Olympus,  every  part  and  feature  of  this  mountain  was  concealed 
from  our  view.  We  foimd  a  small  and  wretched  town,  the  houses 
of  which  are  scattered  over  a  surface  of  rock  so  rugged -.and 
unequal,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  we  could  make  our. way  to 
ths  habitation  of  the  Aga  commanding  the  place.  He.  appointed 
our  lodging  in  a  Greek  house  surrounded  by  rude  fragments  and 
ridges  of  rock,  and  seeming  itself  as  if  nodding  to  its  fall..  Hie 
family  were  greatly  alarmed  by  our  arrival,  and  shut  themselves-  up 
in  an  outer  apartment,  scarcely  appearing  until  the  moment  of  our 


"  lib.  xUr.  35.    See  ako  lib.  xUt.  8. 
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more  SO  by  suddenness  and  partial  obGcuiity.  We  bad  not  before 
been  aware  of  the  extreme  vicinity^  of  the  town  to  the  base  oS 
Olympus;  but  when  living  it  on  the STtfa,  and  acddentally  looking 
back,  we  saw  through  an  opening  in  liie  fog,  a  faint  outline  of  vast 
precipices,  seining' almost  to  overhang  the  f^ace,  and  so  aerial  in 
th^r  aspect,  that  for  a  few  minutes  ire  doubted  whether  it  might  not 
bea^dufiion  to  the  03%.  The  fog,  howvner,  dispersed  yetjnoretm 
this  sifde,  and  partial  openings  were  made ;  throu^  whidt,  as  throu^ 
ar<:he8,  we  saw  the  fiim^beams  resting  on  the  snowy  summits  of 
Olympss,  which  rose  into  a  dark  blue  sky,  far  above  the  belt  of 
cJonds  and  mist  that  hung  vtpaa  l3ie  sides  of  the  mmmtahi.  There' 
was  smnething  peculiar'  in  thfi  manner  of  seeing  this  spot,  -which 
aK»»rded  well  with  the  mythology  that  made  it  a  residence  of  the 
gods ;  and  looking  to  such  associatiou  frilh  ancient  times,  the  dis- 
tinct outline  of'  Olympus  under  a  summer  sky  mij^.have  been  less 
imposing  than  this  broken  and  partial  dis^y  of  its  form,  which 
seesiied  almoM  to  separate  it  from  the  worid  below. 

The'  transient  view  we  had  of  t- the  mountaia  from  this  poinT 
shewed  us  a  line  of  precipices,  of  vast  height,  fomuDg  its  eastern  frcmt 
towiu'd  the  sea;  and  broken  at  intervals  by  deep  bdlows  or  ravines, 
which  were  richly  clothed  with  forest  trees.  The  oak,  cfaeimut,  beech, 
plane-tree,  &c.  are  seen  in  great  abundance  along  the  base  and  skirts 
of  the  mountain,  and  towards  the  summit  of  the  first  ridge ;  large 
forests  of  plde  spread  diemselves  along  the  acclivities,  giving  that 
character  to  die  face  of  die  mountain  which  is  so  often  alluded  to  by 
the  ancient  poets  *.  B^ind  this  first  ridge,  others  rise  up  and  recede 
towards  the  loftier-central  heights  of  Olympus,  now  covered,  as  already 
described,  with  the  snows  of  winter.     Almost  opposite  the  town  of 


-|-  Ter  nmt  conad  impcxiere  Pdio  Onam 

Scilicet,  atque  Ossee  froDdosum  mvolTere  (Mynq)ain. 

Virg.  Georg.i  a8i. 
Horace  (Lib.  iii.  Od.  4.)  speaks  olihe  "  apaco  Olympo;"  and,  alliidiiig  to  the  some  stoiy, 
Seneca  (AgameDi.  V.  337.)  calls  it  "piiiifer  Olymptu." 
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Iitoch(Mri,  a  vast  ravine  penetrates  into  the  interior  of  the .  mountatn, 
through  the  opening  of  which  ve  saw,  tbongb  onty  for  a  few  minutes^ 
what  I  conceive  to  be  llie  sun^rait  —  from  this  point  of  view,  an  'Obtuse 
cone,  with  a  somewhat  concave  ascending  line  on  each  side.  The 
sides  of  this  ravine  exhibit  mural  precifHdes  of  estraordinarj  heightv 
^id  here  and  there  the  appearances  of  stratification  v/ece  shefrn  by  the 
aapw  lying  on  the  edges  of  the  strata.  Qur  view,  hoiwever,  was  .too 
short  and  obscure  to  allow  many  observations  of  this  nature.       . 

It  is  said  that  snow  frequently  lies  on  certain  parts  of  01ympu$  . 
durii^  the  whole  year.  The  a^ent  of  the  monntain,  bcgwever,  iaper- 
fectly  practicable  in  tlte  suipmer-season,  and  :a>Hnall .  Greejk,  chapel 
b«s  even  been  constructed  near  t^  summit,  where  service  lA  performed 
once  a-year,  with  singular  contrast  to  the  old  mythology  of  the  spot 
The  highest  habitation  on  the  mountain  is  tiie  monastery  of  St<XtiOr 
nysius  on  its  eastern  side,  apd  in  the  route  which,  conduets  towards 
tbe  summit*.  The  height  of  OJypipus  may  be  oomndered  aa  boog 
pi»bably  somewhat  more  than  ^»000  feet.  PliUarch  :tc^,ue  that  the 
(^ilosopher  Xenagoras  ascertained  ita  elevation  to  be  tep  stadia,  and 
nearly  one  pkthrwn^  which  would  be  a  little  bdk>«^  this  estimate  ^ 
BemouilU,  however,  (lU^Bioir^  de  I'Academie  dea  ScleHdea^  l69%) 
gives  the  height  at  1017  toises,  or  somewhat  abovei  i^  .1  am:  not 
aware  that  Uus  point  has  ever  been  barometiicaUy  ascert^ed. 

From  Litochori  we  proceeded  to  the  town  of  Katrina,  a  journey  of 
only  twelve  miles,  but  rendered  comfortless  by  fo^  and  heavy  ran>i 
under  the  oppression  of  whicti  even  our  Dervish  lost  his  melody  and 
merriment.  The  clouds  soon  closed  again  over  Olympus,  ds  if  loo 
sacred  a  spot  to  be  loi\g  beheld  ;  and  we  saw  it  only  once  again  during 
a  four  hours  ride  along  ^he  plain  which  lies  at  its  footi  We  deviated 
somewhat  from  our  road  to  a  small  Kaia,  or  port,  upon  the  coitsti 


*  Sonnini,  in  his  travels,  describea  the  ascent  of  Olympus,  to  which  he  made  an  excuniOH 
from  Salonica. 
t  Hut.invit.P..ffimiL 
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with  the  design  of  seeking  a  pas^ge  by.  sea  to  Salonica ;  but  thouglr 
there  were  several  barks  here  already  laden  for  that  city,  the  wind 
was  BO  adveree  that  none  of  them  would  attempt  the  passage.  The 
loading  of  these  vessels  was  chiefly  wool,  the  produce  of  the  great 
flocks  of  sheep  which  feed  on  the  mountains  of  the  Olympus  chain, 
and  in  the  northern  part  of  Thessaly. 

The  site  of  the  ancient  Dium  must  have  been  in  this  vicinity,  —  a 
city  which  formed  an  important  point  in  the  war  already  fdluded  to 
between  the  Romans  and  Perseus ;  and  which,  though  not  large, 
yet  might  boast  its  tem()le  of  Jupiter,  its  fortifications,  and  the  statues 
which  adorned  its  public  places  *.  The  temple  of  Dium  was  in  part 
destroyed  by  Scopas  the  ^tolian  general,  during  the  time  of  the  last 
Philip  of  Macedon  -f- :  at  present  I  am  not  aware  that  there  are  any 
remains  to  testify  its  exact  site.  The  place  was  important  as  a  mili- 
tary position,  from  the  small  interval  which  here  occurs  between  the 
base  of  Olympus  and  the  sea.  Livy  and  Strabo  both  describe  the 
^stance- as  being  about  a  mile;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  land  here 
has  gained  in  some  measure  upon  the  sea,  since  it  did  not  appear 
to  me  that  there  was  any  point  where  the  interval  was  so  small.  It 
is.not  unlikely  that  a  stream  which  flows  to  the  sea  just  beyond 
the  scala  may  be  the  river  Buphyris  of  Livy  ;  and  that  an  extensive 
marsh  which  it  forms  in  its  progress  through  the  plain  may  be  the 
o^iwn  late  restagtums,  which  he  describes  as  contracting  the  space 
between  the  mountain  and  the  sea. 

At  the  distance  of  two  mil^  beyond  this  marsh  we  forded,  though 
not  without  much  difficulty,  a  large  and  rapid  river,  which  is  doubts 
less  the  HaliacmoD  of  antiquity,  descending  from  the  mountains  to 
the  north-west  of  Olympus  %.  These  mountains,  by  the  partial  clear- 
ing up  the  fog,  we  now  saw  forming  a  great  sweep  to  the  west  and 


•  See  JAv.  lib.  xliv,  7.    TlutTrd.  lib.  ir.  78. 

f  Pol;b^  lib.  IT.  62.     lli*  bistorian  moitions  also  a  gynmauum  here. 
X  The  raodtfn  name  of  this  river  Iwastddtobe  l^>ecioto»  but  the  editors  oftheFreqdi 
3M«bo  (ttmi,  iiL  p.  124.)  speak  of  it  aa  the  lenicoro. 
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nordi,  ftnd  leaving  towards  ths  gulpfar  of  Salonica  awide  extent  o£. 
plain  coontry,  tke  Pieria  of  the  aneiaits  *.  Thia  district,  whkdi  may 
be  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  great  plains  of  Macedonia,  presents  t» 
the  <eye  a  fertile  and  pleaang  aspect,  and  itt  richly  vooded  thiotiglwut 
a  great  part  of  its  extent.  -  It  is  (duefly  Irom  this  ■  part  of  the  coast, 
and  from  the  more  immediate  sfdrts  of  Otyrapus-and  Ossa^  that  tbq 
tirabo*  is  obtained,  whldi  fonns  9*>  important  a>  branch  of  the  export 
tmde  of  Salomca.  Some  of  the  chesnut  and  plaae  tr^s  which  we 
passed  on  our  route  are  of  very  remarkable  size ;  and  we  ootioed  also 
much  fine  o^  timber,-we]l  fitted  for  the ' pui'poses  of  ship-building. 
Katrioa  is  a  nnall  town  situated  on  the  plain  two  or  three  miles  to 
the  north  of  the  river,  and  surrounded  by  much  wood.  It  contains 
about  300  houses,  soae  of  them  bf  large  sise,  tmd  a.  nioSque,  w^ch 
has  a  picturesque  character  ^eora  the  trees  that  environ  it.  We 
obtained  a  lodging  here  in  the  house  fortnerly  occupied  by  the-  Aga 
of  the  town,  but  recently  parchased  by  Vefi  I^tsha,  and  tenanted  at 
this  time  by  one  of  his  grammatikoit  or  Greek  secr^aries.  lUs 
mail  received  as  hospitably,  and  provided  tis  with  .a  dinner^  fruit,  and 
other  necessaries.  A  Greek  of  livadia  and  two  Zantibtes,  tiraveHing 
ii>om  SflJonica  to  Larissa,  arrived  at  Katrina  about  the  same  time  as 
ourselves,  and  were  also  quartered  in  this  house.  Af^er  ourrepast^ 
We  were  drawn  by  the  sounds  of  music  into  the  adjoining  apartment, 
where  we  found  the  Dervish  seated  by  a  blazing  fire  on  the  hearthf 
and  amusing  a  large  assemblage  of  people  with  his  mandohn,  acccmi- 
panied  by  ^e  voice.  The  chords  of  the  instrument,  which  by  the 
Turks  is  called  sarchi,  are  upwards  of  three  fieet  in  length.  The  Hec- 
Vish  played  with  some  skill  and  variety  of  execution.     His  vocal 


*  Tlwdistiicf  of  Pkmii  itatedby  Ptolemy  to^ctetidfrtnn  tliePeneas  to  theLydias; 
bat  according  to  Strabo  it  b^ios  to  the  north  <^  the  HtJiacmon,  and  extends  northwards 
along  the  coast  to  the  mouth  of  the  Axius  or  Varduri.  The  mountains  extending  Co  the 
west  and  north  of  Olympns  are  pn^bly  the  Cambonian  Mountains  of  andqni^,  a  narrow 
passage  over  which  coodiKted  frtmi  Pieria  into  thedistiictof  FM4uebia  tfnd'HnMgly^ 
3eeXdT.Iib.xHi.  53.  .    . 
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music,  whidi  vai  all  Turkish,  was  of  a  wild  and  uncouth  cast,  HHDe 
of  it  warlike,  and  cdebrating  Uie  trium[^  of  faia  oation,  sui^  with  a 
good  deal  of  ranphasis,  but  evny-wbere  broken  and  irregular.  He 
was  silently  but  attentively  listened  to  by  Sulema  and  our  other 
Turkisfa  compuiion,  who  sat  on  a  couch  near  him,  smoking  their 
pipes.  This  was  one  groupe  in  the  apartment.  On  the  other  side  of 
the  fire,  the  Livadian  Greek,  the  two  ZanLiotcs,  and  the  secr^ary 
were  playing  at  cards  on  the  floor,  and  in  the  back  part  of  the  room 
was  a  numerous  groupe  of  attendfuits,  chiefly  Albaneae  st^diers,  who 
listened  to  the  songs  of  the  Dervish  with  great  seeming  intentness  and 
satisfaction.  This  uugular  scene  continued  till  a  late  hour  of  the 
evening. 

Katrina  being  a  post  town,  we  left  here  the  post-hois^  which  had 
brought  us  from  I^arissa,  but  found  much  difficulty  in  r^lacing  them, 
and  were  even  compelled  to  pay  nine  piastres  a  horse,  in  hiring 
others  to  carry  us  forward  to  the  place  where  we  proposed  to  embark 
for  Sal<Hiica,  a  distance  of  less  tbui  fifteen  miles.  It  was  evident 
that  we  sufiered  fraax  an  imposition,  which  the  Buyrouldi  and 
Tartar  of  Ali  Pasha  would  easily  have  obviated.  But  those  of  his 
son  were  more  feeble,  and  the  cares  of.  the  Tartar  Sulema  were 
directed  to  his  dress  and  personal  comforts,  rather  than  to  the  service 
of  our  journey.  Foppery  exists  under  all  latitudes  and  every  form 
of  national  costume,  and  it  was  strikingly  exhibited  in  the  instance  of 
this  man.  No  p^-mmtre  of  a  European  metropolis  could  be  more 
scrupulously  nice  in  the  arrangement  of  l^s  dress,  nor  any  perhaps 
boast  of  so  much  positive  richness  of  attire  as  our  Tartar  of  Larissa. 
He  usually  wore  two  or  three  vests  of  purple  velvet,  all  profusely 
embroidered ;  his  under  robe  was  made  of  a  rich  shawl-piece ;  round 
his  waist  were  wrapped  as  a  girdle  three  shawls,  the  outer  one  of 
common  quality,  the  others  of  the  finest  manufacture,  and  between  . 
three  and  four  yards  in  length.  His  manner  of  putting  on  these  shawls 
was  by  fixing  one  end  of.  each  of  them,  and  then  turning  himsplf 
within  it  ftom  the  other  «k1,  so  as  to  draw  the  shawl  tightly  and 
uniformly  round  his  waist.     His  arms  consisted  of  two  large  {Hstols, 
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die  handles  plated  with  silver,  and  so  decorated  that  each  was  worth 
SSO  piastres.  I  beliere  ^ere  would  be  no  exaggo^on  in  estimating 
the  value  of  his  whole  apparel  at  little  kss  than  100/.*  besides  what  he 
carried  with  him  in  a  leathern  case  as  a  change  on  (he  journey. 
On  the  38th  we  only  travelled  to  Leuterochori,  a  village  about  four 
hours  journey  to  the  north  of  Katrina.  Heavy  and  incessant  rain, 
coming  witb  a  cold  wind  iiom  the  chain  of  Olympus,  fell  upon  us  the 
whole  way ;  die  roads  were  in  many  places  almost  impassable,  and  the 
country  wiAout  interest ;  so  at  least  it  seemed  with  the  otho:  impres- 
cioos  of  the  momoit.  The  general  surface  over  which  we  passed  is 
plane,  intersected,  however,  by  many  small  vaUies  descending  towards 
the  sea,  which  in  no  place  is  m(n«  thui  three  or  four  miles  from  the 
road.  Judging  from  the  soil,  the  country  must  be  oitirely  of  cal- 
careous formation.  It  is  toleraUy  wdl  cultivated,  and  produces 
much  grain.  v 

-  About  five  miles  ftom  Katrina,  we  traversed  a  valley  of  s(Hne 
breadth,  through  which  flow  (xie  oc  two  small  rivers,  and  ascended 
miterwanb  a  low  ridge  of  hill,  on  which  stood  the  town  of  Kitros. 
l%is  town  is  upon,  or  very  near  to  the  site  of  Pydna,  a  dty  rendded 
ranarkaUe  as  th^  scene  of  that  battle  in  which  P.  ^milius  defeated 
Perseus,  and  destroyed  the  kin^om  of  Macedon.  The  immediate 
place  of  action  was  in  the  valley,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  streams 
mentioned  above,  the  ancient  names  of  which  were  the  .£son  and 
Lycus*.  The  nature  of  the  ground  in  its  present  state  accurately 
accords  with  the  narrative  of  history,  and  illustrates  well  all  the  dr- 
cnmstanees  of  this  event.  The  Macedonian  army,  retiring  from  their 
fortresses  on  the  Enipeus  in  apprehension  of  Sdpio's  coming  upon 
their  rear,  took  post  on  the  north«ii  side  of  this  valley  in  front  of 
Pydna.    The  Roman  army  arrived  soon  afterwards  on  the  southern 


'  9BeFlDtiiint.X.P.  .Slnilii.  —  It  qq>ean  from  Strabo  that  the  name  of  Fydna  waa 
i  to  Kition  bdbre  his  tune,  &ouf^  Weweling  has  mppooed  diat  the  panage  statiiig 
tU*  M^'kvt  Imo*  intopolsted  by  aaoB  later  hand.    It  is  the  Citi^m<^Livy,  lib-xlii 
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bank  of  the  river,  and  onemglM:  ioteryeoed  io  Uut'  refeative  posititm 
before  die  battle  look  place.  Thia  night  vas  slgdajized  by  atoCsfl 
ec%se  of  the  moon,  an  event  for  wbich.  the  sanity  iof -P.^miUus 
had  already  prepared  his  annj,  but  winch:  was. uneixpected  by  the 
Macedonians*  and  produced  a  great  t^ror  in  their  ranks*.  The 
battle  took  ^ce  the  next  day  on  the  baokfs  of  the  riv^ ;  the  enthu-t 
siasm.  of;  the- Bcwa^ns,  eeconded  by.tbe  prode»cb  of. their  gencsalj 
speedily  overcaiqe.  thie  enemy^  and  the  MacedoiuaA.aj:xQy:ira»'aJbaost 
who^y  destroyed.  We  are  told  that  30,000  were;Edain  oo  tbefieUi 
and  that  the  number  of  prisoEoers  esoeeded  10,000.-  FerBeus  iunudi* 
fled  through. the  forests  of.Pimia  txt  P^la,  and.sia^sene  tiBOJeaAar* 
wards  made  a  prisoner  in  Samotbcace.  .  ,'....     ,    < 

Kitios  is  a-small  tbwn,  chiefly ) inhabited  by  Tvvks,  and' cantaitu% 
a  mosqt^e  which. Mands  (Hi.th&.stiminit  of  the  ridge  of  hill.  ;Tho 
inquiries  I  made  respecting  any  ancient  remains  in  the  vicintyiproT 
onned  me  no  infacma^on.  We.had  .suffered  so  i  much- from  oc^ldur- 
ingovr-cidej  that  we  remuned  here  half  an  hour  iu-tbe  stable  oS  a 
Khan^  ffiberei0«  fobnd  aiar^fire-fala^DgQB  the  ^round^withaiK  cw 
ei^iCTar^  cronched-on  mats  around  .it.-  With  aosaes  difficulty  we 
made  our  way.  into  the  drde,  and  at^aaiy  other  .time,  mi^t  haveiieeo 
vep^led  'by  die  looks^  of  ferooious  b^JughtinesB  which  .^ere  cast  jipon 
as^  and  bjf  the  dpprobriooa- epithets  which,  were. at  .ihe  oaine-time 
nnnter«xl  lay-several  of  the  party.  In  Albaaia  and  the  eouthevoi  pacts 
of  Greec«-tbefle.tbingsnowfieldQm-oQC)ii:befcwe«aISurlw.aDdti^i&IIer8 
lirom  the  west  of  Europe ;  but  in  thia  district. the  Turkish .popolatioQ 
is  proportipnablj  ranch  greatrav-add  intercoiuie  has  done  I]98»  to 
soften  theprejudipesOf  the  natim. 

Erom  KitTosa-ride  of  five  miles  brou^  .us  to  LeOteioi^ori  .{tiu 
Jree^Uxge)^  situ^ied  on  .an eminenoe .within ^twomil^E  of  .the.gul|^ 
This  place  must  correspond  nearly  with  the  site  of  Methone,  the  city 
where  Philip,  while  besie^ng  it,  lost  h^s  right  eye  by  an.  arrow  shot 


'  See  the  narratiTes  of  Uny  and  nutarch. 
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iromtfaeiralk*.  We  decided  on  passing  the  night  befdt/blit  had 
Dorocfa  difficulty  in  finding .  a.  lodging.  The  comDmnduit^  «>  rojugh 
AlbEUiMe  'Soldier,  thoagh  Sulema  shewed  him  the  paaiport  of  VeH 
Pasfaa,  Tefbsed  at  first  to  do  anything  for  us,  alleging  that,  lie  kae.'^ 
noQther  cffder  bat  that  of  AU  Pasha.  We  sent  again  lo  80.3^  Chajj'jwe 
werti  friends  of  ihe  Viner,  and  bad  visited  him  at  loaboina ;  aiid  my. 
^rki^  sabre  was  shewn  bj  way  of  producing^  if  poEbible,  furdien 
coRvictionj  By  the  infloence  of  these  reason^  Ve  at  Jength  obtaiaed 
admission  into  the  house  of  the  commandant  himself^  who  treated-  ua 
dtiiing  the  rest  of  the  evening  with  a  sort  of  boistarous  ciyiJityvi  which 
Vas' probably  meant  to  comp^isate  for  tE(e  mode  of  our  first  :ree^)ftion] 
l^he  naked  "mod  walls  of  his  mansion  could  affibrdiodei^d  Jittle>riioile 
than  shelter  from  the  weather ;  'but  this  wdfelt/as  no  ntean  advahia^ 
on  a  stonpy  evening  at  the  end  of ' Novemjbfer.  .■.■:■■■  ■■  r-  1  1  ...•'■.;.: 
1'  Tilis  district- is  the  most  easterly  paitiof-the  tenatoty  of\Ali  £aihaj 
and  the  point  at  which  he  a|vpfobc4ieij  nearest  to^CJai^tantinbpje^  It 
"was  form^ly  Mentioned  that  ^hisi  requisitions  in  tbi^  region^  of  the 
ancient 'Macedonia-'COmiMrJae  fi>ilr'  large  cantons,  <stretchingf:  westi 
wards  from  thatpart  of  thePindus  chain  about  Ochrida,  Kastoiia^ 
&Ci  to  the  hcftd  of  the  gu}ph'^)Salonica.  Here  commenoes  the 
territory  governed  by: IshmaelBey  of  Seres,  who,  thoiigh  torapara* 
■tively  feeble  jn  his  power,'  yet  forms  an.  important  barrier  to  theiprt>* 
gresS  of  AH  Pasha^  in  his  position,  andiin.jthei  Resource^  he  ddrilxs&om 
the  liattital  ^weahh  of  the^epuntry.  -.■'   ■  ■'■>  .^i.V ;.  iir,.i  j  v'l 

Ob 'the  morHing  of- Aenggth  we  proceedtd' to  thri  cbast,  and 
eiiobarfced  in  a  small  bark  i<br  Salpnic^  >acoora!pgnied .  by.  serecal 
Albahes^  ^^rsand  p^santsj;  The  distapod  of^Shlouioalfronnthas 
point  does  not  exceed  twenty  miles^  but'oahbS'-orceBtiiBryiwindfcBpt 
us  nearly  eight  hours  on  the  passage.  Our  course  lay  across  the 
gulph,  at  a  short  distance  from  its  upper  extremity,  where  the  great 
plains  of  Macedonia  terminate  in  extensive  inarsKes  and  lagoons. 


*  Strabo  describes  Metbone  as  40  stadia  to  the  north  of  Pydna, 
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through  which  the  two  large  rivers,  the  Vardari  and  the  Vistaitza,  flow 
to  the  aea.  Of  these  rivers,  the  Vardari  is  the  most  consideral:^ 
rising  from  the  mountains  in  the  centre  of  the  continent,  and  brining 
down  a  large  and  constant  body  of  water.  This  was  the  Axiiis  of 
antiquity,  to  which  Homer  applies  the  name  of  the  teide-jhim^  *,  and 
on  which  stood  Pella,  the  capital  of  the  Macedonian  kings,  at  the 
distance  of  about  fourteen  miles  from  its  mou^.  He  Vistritza  seems 
to  have  been  dther  the  Lydias  or  Erigon,  but  now,  as  in  former  times, 
the  rivers  communicate  by  different  branches,  while  flowing  through 
these  marshy  plains ;  and  not  impossibly  have  undergone  many 
changes  in  their  course.  The  head  of  the  gulph  is  rendered  very 
shallow  by  the  alluvial  depositions  which  are  doubtless  still  going  <mi 
in  this  situation,  and  which  eventually  may  much  impede  the  navig> 
ation  of  the  port.  At  present  the  shoals  form  good  fishing-grounds, 
and  numerous  boats  are  constantly  engaged  in  this  occupation  for 
the  supply  of  Salonica,  and  other  towns  (m  the  coast. 

The  approach  to  this  city  from  the  sea  is  very  imposing.  It  is  seen 
from  a  great  distance,  placed  on  the  acclivity  of  a  steep  hill,  whidi 
rises  from  tbe  gulph  at  its  jnorth-east  exd^nity ;  surrounded  by  lofty 
stone-walls,  which  ascend  in  a  triangular  form  from  the  sea,  and 
surmounted  by  a  fortress  with  seven  towers.  The  domes  and  minarets 
of  numerous  mosques  rise  from  among  the  oth»  buildings,  environed, 
as  usual,  by  cypresses,  and  ^ving  a  general  air  of  splendour  to  the 
place.  In  approaching  the  dty,  we  passed  among  the  numieroos 
vessels  which  afforded  proof  of  its  growing  commerce,  ahd  at  six  in  the 
evening  came  up  to  one  of  the  principal  quays,  the  avenues  of  whidi 
were  still  crowded  with  porters,  boatmen,  and  sailors,  and  covered 
with  goods  of  various  description. 


.*  IKad.  lib.  ii.  849.  —  11m  AmHlud  iu  origin  fro«  the  groupe  of  mogotains  fonnerty 
<«U«d  Scardut. 
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CHAP.   XV. 

SALOHICA.  —  BN0LI8B  COKSUL  HBEG.  —  HtaTOST  AHD  DESCBIPTION  OP  TUB  CITY. 

MOSQUKS  OF  8TA.  SOPSIA  AND  8T.  DEMBTRIUS. ANTKtumES  OP  SALORICA. 

—  FOPVLArriOH  AHD  OHABACTEIL  OF  SOCIETT.  —  OEBM AN  BKBIDEMTa. COH- 

MSECE  OF  THE  PI.ACX.  —  SKBTCH  OF  THE  OVEELAND  TKADB   TO  OBKHAKT.  — 
IfUMAE;.  SET  OP  SBBES. 

IT  was  already  dark  whea  we  landed  on  die  quay  of  Salonica,  and 
we  found  upon  enquiry  that  we  could  not  obtaia  access  to  the 
interior  of  Ui'e  city,  the  gates  beiog  always  closed  at  sunset.  'We  were 
directed,  however,  to  a  Turkish  coffee-house,  near  the  place  of  land- 
ing, where  we  found  a  large  room,  divided  by  railing  into  fovr 
cievated  oompartments,  one  of  which  was  allotted  for  our  reception. 
The  others  wa«  occupied  by  various  gnwpes  of  people,  Tui^, 
Greeks,  and  Albanians ;  some  sleeping,  some  smoking,  others  singing 
or  in  loud  conrensatioD.  The  Dervish  who  accompanied  us  liither, 
was  as  usual  one  of  the  merriest  and  most  noisy  in  the  apartment. 
He  brought  out  his  mandolin,  chaunted  his  Tuikish  songs  with  the 
same  vociferadon  as  heretofore,  and  with  a  seeming  de&mce  of  all 
weariness,  continued  this  occupation  till  a  late  hour  of  the  night. 
The  Turks  who  were  smoking  aromtd  him,  appeared  to  derive  enjoy- 
ment  linun  bis  music,  thou^  this  enjoyment  conld  not  be  inferred 
^m  what  are  the  ordinary  signs  of  expression  among  other  peo^e. 
It  may  be  doubted,  perhaps,  if  the  Turk  is  liable  to  many  strong 
emotions  of  mind ;  but  whether  this  be  so  or  not,  it  is  certain  that 
the  extents  demonstration  of 'feeling  is  unknown  to  his  national 
habits,  and  among  his  cmmtrymeB  would  even  be  considered  dis- 
graceful to  his  personal  character.  The  pipe  taken  for  a  shcHt  time 
fyiom.  the  mouth,  and  something  more  of  intentness  given  to  the  eye, 
are  usudly  the  only  tokens  of  his  feeUng  interest  m  what  is  paesii^ 
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before  him,  and  any  more  direct  expression  of  pleasure  is  seldom 
obtained.  This  might  be  accepted  as  a  stoical  virtue  of  character, 
were  it  not  soon  found  that  neither  knowledge  nor  thought  are  con- 
cealed under  the  gravity  of  Turkish  demeanour,  and  that  it  is  at  best 
but  the  formal  apathy  of  habit,  which  hangs  thus  heavily  upon  the 
countenance  aa4  manners  of  tliis  nation. 

.W«:pas^  (Ijie  night,  surrounded  by  at  lenst  tw,^U;y  peoj]4e.i  and 
tbe  following  SMirning  rose-at  an  eaiiy  hour  to  make  room  ifH*  Uie 
Turks;  who  came  in  .great  numbers  to  take  tbdr  coffee  in  the  apart- 
ment. While  breakfasting  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  them,  we  dis- 
patched Sulema  with  our  letters  to  Yusuf  Bey,  the  governor  of  the 
city.  This  was>done  ralh»'  as  a  matter  of  form,  than  from.  aoy.BBti- 
cipatioD  of  beoefitt  aa  we  had  now  learnt  on  what  terms  the  fanili^ 
of  Ali  Pasba,  and  of  Ishmad  Bey,  the  &thcr  of  Yustif,  stood  lo  each 
other,  and  how  litde  was  to  be  expected  ii'om  any>raoommendatio& 
between  these  partiee.  lu'  Salonica,  fortunately  there  was  little  need 
of  snch  recommendation ;  the  presence  of  an  Bnglifdi-  coqsqI,  abd  of 
9  omsiderable 'Frank  popolaticm,  afforded  erery  oomfort  to  die  resi- 
dcaice.  of  the  stranger  in  this  city.  '  We  waited  this~  momiog  on 
MrlChamaud,  the  £nglish  -consul,  a  gentleman  to  whom,  we  were 
indebted  for  many  attenticua  during  our  stay  at  Sakmica.  He  is  of 
a  Levant  family,  and  has  now  resided  in  this  city  more  than  twenty 
years.  His  lady,  who  is  a  native  of  Holland,  and  his  daughters,  who 
have  never  quitted  Turkey,  are  unacquainted  with  the  En^i^ 
language,  but  dpeak  the  Romaic  with  fluency,  and  as  tbeir  ordinary 
medium  of  intercourse.  At  their  dinner  table,  we  foond  scene 
approach  to  the  English  manner  of  living,  bat  combined  with  that 
ocnimon  throughout  the  south  of  Europe.  The  Frank  faipitieA, 
which  have  king  resided  in  the  Levant,  ^dually  lose  their  several 
natioDal  characteristics,  as  they  become  more  identified  with-  the 
habits  of  the  country  in  which  they  hve ;  and,  unless  within  the  fwe- 
cincts  of  a  fectory  or  other  establishment,  the  traveller  might  ofteo 
in  vain  atek  to  find  a  relation  between  a  sational  name  abd  tfao 
;|eatureB  vf  ibe  individuate  who  bear  it. 
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A  more  striking  instance  of  this  occurred  to  our  noti(%,  in  the 
fitmily  of  Mr.  Abbott,  an  English  merchant  of  Salotiica.  A  residence 
of  more  dian  half  a  century  in  various  parts  of  the  Turkish  empire, 
has  taken  from  Mr.  Abbott  every  thing  English  but  his  name,  and 
an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  language.  He  wears  the  dress  of  die 
country,  speaks  the  Turkish  ^most  as  his  native  tongue ;  associates 
chiefly  with  Turks,  and  might  easily  be  mistaken  by  the  stranger  for 
one  of  this  nation.  Of  his  long  residence  abroad,  forty-two  yeafs- 
bave  been  passed  at  Salonica ;  thirteen  in  the  northern  part  of  Asia 
Minor.  He  married  a  Greek  lady  of  the  latter  country,  and  his  son, 
the  only  person  in  the  iiunily  who  speaks  English,  is  also  married  to 
a  female  of  the  same  nation.  We  dined  once  or  twice  at  Mr.  Abbott's 
table  during  our  stay  at  Salonica.  The  usages  of  his  house  differed 
very  little  from  those  of  common  Greek  society  ;  and  the  ladies  of  the 
&nily  in  particular  were  most  scrupulous  in  their  observation  of  the 
Greek  fast,  one  period  of  which  had  just  commenced  widi  all  its 
sevmlies  of  denial. 

By  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Chamaud,  we  procured  a  lodging  in  the 
house  of  an  old  Frenchman  of'  decayed  fortunes,  who  has  long  re- 
sided in  Salonica.  We  had  wished  that  our  Tartar  should  take  vip 
his  abode  in  thesame  house;  but  the  females  of  the  family,  who  wiere 
all  Greeks^  expressed  themselves  in  such  horror  of  this  idea,  that  we 
were  compelled  to  diange  our  plan,  and  to  send  Sulema  to  the  coffee- 
\)ousfi  where  we  had  lodged  on  the  first  night  of  our  arrival. 

The  first  two  or  three  days  of  our  residence  at  Salonica  were  chiefly 
occupied  in  surveying  the  interior  of  this  city,  well  known  to  antiquity 
under  the  name  of  Thessalonica,  and  at  the  present  time  oqe  of  the 
most  considerable  towns  in  European  Turkey.  The  most  ancient 
^pellation  of  the  place  wasTherma,  derived,  in  common  with  that  of 
the  gulph,  from  hot  springs  which  still  exist  in  several  places  upon  the 
coast.  The  Macedonian  Cassander,  who  enlarged  and  embellished 
th^  city  so  much  as  to  merit  the  title  of  its  founder,  gave  it  the  name 
oi  Jhessalonica  in  compliment  to  his  wife,  the  daughter  of  Philip  of 
Ji^fxdoO'    Cicero  resided  here  some  tim«  during  his  banishment 
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from  Home;  and  mah^  of  his  letters  to  Atticus,  who  was  then  at  hh 
estate  in  Epirus,  are  dated  from  Thessalonica.  At  the  period  vrtten 
Ae  Apostle  Paul  visited  the  place,  it  appears  to  have  been  large, 
populous,  and  wealthy ;  aAd  the  B^fzantine  Historians  speak  mueh  of 
its  splendour  and  importance*.  The  fnassacre  of  15^XK)  of  its  inbabit- 
antSi  from  the  sudden  ftiry  of  Theddosius,  is  well  known  to  history,  as 
Well  As  the  severig'  etpiatioil  required  of  that  monarch  by  the  intr^id 
Aottbrose.  In  the  decfine  of  the  Greek'  empire,  the  city  was  taken 
by  William'King  of  Sicily,  and  at  a  still  later  pfdod  made  Over'by 
diie  of  tlie  Paleeologi  to  the  Verietians.  The'latter,  however,  enjoyed 
tiieh'  posstfesio'n  b^t  a  few  y^rs,  'Hitessa.lomca  felling  into  the  power 
bf  the  Tutffes  in  1431,  to  whose  empire  it  has  ever  since  been  subject. 
In  rts'pre^nf  s^te,  Salonica  is  exceeded  in  population  only  by 
CoDStan^nople,  and  possibly  by  Adrianopole,  among  the  cities  of 
'EdrE^>6an'Turkey>  and  in  the  extent  of  its  coittmerce'  is  probably 
steond'io  the  capital  alone.  Its  general  situation '  and  the  magtiifi- 
cence  of  its  external  appearance  have  already  be«i  noticed.  ITie 
carcumferene^  of  the  city,  as  determined  by  the  walls,  probably 
exceeds  five  miles.  -  -This  included  area  has  the  form  Of  ftn  irregular 
Iriangle:  the  seSi-wall  being  the  base,  and'  theapeK  of  the  triangle 
being  formed  by  the  castle,  which  surmounts  and  commands  the 
loWh.  Nearly  the  whole  of  this  area  is  occupied  by  buildings,  only  a 
Sinall  intervat  of  rocky  ground' being  left  between  the  city  and  the 
fortress.  The  interior  of  Saloniea  presents  die  same  irregularity,  and 
many  of  the  same  deforhHli«  "frhifdi.  are^^mtDoh  in  Turkish  towns. 
Tlie.rapid  ascent  of  the  hill  ditiiinishes  tbis  evil  in  the  u{^r  part  of 
the  town ;  and  on  the  wholej  as  fespects-eleanlincss  and  internal  conl- 
fbrt,  Salonica  may  contrast  favourably  with  finost  other  places  in 
Turkey  of  large  size  and- population.     It  certainly  gains  greatly  in  the 


*  See  the  description  of  Thessalonica  by  loann^  Cameniates,  in  his  narrative  of  the 
capture  of  the  cit^.by  the  Barbarians,  {during  iht  time  of  Leo?')  Alec  the  exdamalory 
euloguim  of  DemetrioB  Cydohtus  in  describing  the  some  event,  l^etzes,  in  his  CUliad^ 
■peaks  of  Thessalonica  as  v0^i  \»^qvim3ii-  .  '    .. .      i 
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cotnparisoD,  if  activity  o€  busing  be  .admitted  as  a  criteri6h  of 
superiority.  -ExpqA  in  those .  quarters  ^ere  the  {Hiadpai  Tturks 
reside,  there  is  a  general .  ^pearance  of  life  and  movement  wMch 
fcHiDB  a  striking  contrast  to  the  monotony  of  a  Turkish,  tOTn.i  .The 
quays  are  covered  with  goods  ;  numerous  groupes  of  people  tat 
occupi^  about  the  ships  or  the  Warehouses,  and  Uie  Bazara  are  well 
stocks,  and  perpetually  crowded  with  buyers  and  se11«s.  They  are  ia 
foct  chiefly  Greeks  or  Jews  who  are  thus  occupied,  people  ever  ready 
to  a&ee  any  opening  which  may  be  oflered  to  commercial  indnstiy, 
and-  «ver  ingenious  in  meeting  and  frustrating  the  political  oppresaiom 
under  which  they  labour.  .  At  the  time  -whea  we  virited  SalcKuca; 
die  great-and  sudden  influx  of  trade  to  that  port  had.  afforded  suchaa 
opening  of  the  most  favourable  ^od ;  and  tiie  character  of  Yusuf 
Bey's  government  was  such,  as  not,  in  any  material  degree,  to  check 
the  progress  of  industry.     . 

The  style  of  buildii^  in  Salonica  is  entirely  Turkish ;  and  aA  in 
loanuina,  the  houses  of  the  principal  inhabitants,.  Greeks  as  well  as 
Turks,  have  unall  iirsas  connected  wil^  them,  generally  occupied  by 
a  few  trees.  The -foliage  intermixed  with  th?  buildings,  however,  . 
ftxifiis  a  much  less  striking  featiu«  here  than  in  Icumnina ;  jand  the 
general  appear^ice  of  die  city  is  that  of  greater  cooxpaetness  and 
uniformity.  The  Baears,  which  are  situated  in  thti.  lower  part,  of 
the  town,  are  very  extensive,  forming  several  long  bnt  narrow  streets* 
As  is  common  in  this  country,  they  are  shaded  either  by  trellises 
with  vines,  or  by  projecting  wooden  sheds,  with  branches  .of  trees 
^rowb  across  the  intermediate  space.  I'he  dealers,  as  I  have  already 
stated,  are  principally  Greeks  and  Jews,  with  a  large  proportion  of 
the  latter  nation.  The  shops  are  well  filled  with  manufactured  goods 
and  colonial  produce;  but  in  the  display  of  jewdlery,  shawls,  and 
the  richer  articles  of  Oriental  dress,  appear  to  be  inferior  to  those  of 
loannina.  In  looking  through  the  Baaars.  we  observed  a  great 
abundance  of  caviare  exposed  to  sale  in  the  difiin'ent  shops :  the 
sturgemi,  from  which  this  is  obtained,  is  cau^t  in  the  !Hack  Sea ; 
and  the  caviare  is  brought  thence  in  laige  quantity,  for.the  si^^y  of 
s  s  3 
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the  Greeks,  in  different  parts  of  Turkey,  who  make  much  use  of  tfai» 
article  during  the  long  fast  prescribed  by  their  religion. 
.  The  number  of  minarets  in  Salonica  ctHitribules  to  the  exterior 
magnificence  of  the  city ;  and  some  of  the  mosques  to  which  these 
belong,  are  worthy  of  notice  from  their  size  and  antiquity.  Attended 
by  a  Janissary,  in  the  service  of  Mr.  Chamaiid,  we  visited  the 
two  most  considerable ;  formerly  the  Greek  diurches  of  Santa  So- 
phia, and  St.  Demetrius,  but  now  converted  to  the  purposes  of  the 
Mohammedan  worship.  The  Santa  Sophia  was  erected  by  the 
command  of  Justinian ;  the  model  of  the  edifice,  though  on  a  much 
larger  scale,  being  the  celebrated  church  of  that  name  at  Constan- 
tinople, and  Arthemias  the  architect  of  both.  There  is  something 
venerable  and  imposing  in  the  approach  to  this  building.  It  stands 
in  the  midst  of  an  area,  shaded  by  cypresses  and  other  ancient  trees ; 
a  large  marble  fountain  is  opposite  to  the  great  doors  of  the  church ; 
and  detached  portions  of  the  original  edifice,  now  partly  in  a  ruinoui 
state,  are  seen  at  intervals  throng  the  trees;  We  entered  the  interior 
of  the  mosque, — a  privilege  depending  upon  usag^  which  in  all  cases 
is  omnipotent  among  the  Turks.  The  floor,  as  is  usual  in  Moham- 
medan churches,  is  entirely  covered  witlt  mats  or  carp^ing,  upon 
which  were  kneeling  in  different  places  eighteen  or  twenty  Turks, 
eadk  singly  and  silently  engaged  in  religious  worship.  With  what- 
ever sentiment  the  tenets  of  their  religion .  may  be  regarded,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  the  decorum,  or  even  dignity  of 
devotion,  which  is  manifested  extecnaXiy,  in  the  wor^p  of  this 
people.  It  was  necessary  to  comply  with  their  usage  in  taking  off 
our  shoes  before  we  trod  on  the  carpet  of  the  mosque,  or  could 
advance  underneath  the  large  and  lofty  dome  which  forms  the  most 
conspicuous  feature  in  die  building.  The  interior,  in  its  present  state, 
exhibits  but  few  of  those  decorations  which  gave  splendour  to  the 
edifice  in  its  original  character  of  a  Greek  church.  A  sort  of  stone 
rostrum,  however,  is  shown  here,  reputed  by  the  Christians  of  the 
city  to  be  that  from  which  St.Paul  preached  to  the  Thessajonians.  I 
am  not  aware  on  what  this  tradition  is  founded. 
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The  mosque,  once  the  Greek  church  of  St.  Demetrius,  is  of  largci 
size,  and  remarkable  for  the  number  and  beauty  of  the  ancient 
c<^umnii  which  support  and  adorn  it.  The  loftiness  of  the  building 
has  admitted  two  heights  of  gallery  ;  each,  as  well  as  the  roof,  sup- 
ported by  a  tier  of  columns  passing  round  the  church.  The  total 
nuDiber  is  said  to  be  three  hundred  and  sixty.  Some  of  these  columns 
are  of  marble,  some  of  verde-antiquey  others  of  sioiite  and  a  very 
beautiful  prophyry.  We  visited  the  stone  sepulchre  of  St.Demetriu& 
in  a  cell  adjoining  the  church,  where  a  lamp  is  kept  burning,  chiefly, 
as  it  seems,  to  enable  the  Turk,  who  shews  the  place,  to  require  a  few 
coins  from  the  visitor  of  the  tomb.  St.Demetiius  was  the  patron 
saint  of  the  city,  famed  for  his  martyrdom,  and  for  various  miracles 
which  are  recorded  in  the  Byzantine  history.  A  subterranean  church 
is  connected  with  the  mosque,  erected,  it  is  said,  on  the  site  of  the 
Jewish  synagogue,  where  St  Paul  preached  to  the  pec^le  of  Thessa- 
lonica. 

There  are  few  remains  in  this  {^aoe  belonging  to  a  more  remote 
antiquity.  A  triumphal  gate,  erected  after  the  battle  of  Philippi,  in 
honour  of  Augustus,  has  lost  its  former  splendour  by  being  made  a 
part  of  the  modem  walls  of  the  city.  A  work  of  greater  magnifi- 
cence is  a  triumphal  arch  of  Roman  brick,  cased  with  marble,  which 
traverses  one  of  the  principal  streets.  This  is  said  to  have  been 
erected  in  honour  of  Constantine  the  Great.  Originally  there  was  a 
small  arch  on  eadk  side ;  but  these  are  now  blocked  up ;  and  in  other 
respects  the  work  is  much  defaced  by  time.  Some  fine  bas-relief 
groupes  still,  however,  remain  on  the  piers  of  the  arch ;  one  repre- 
senting a  triumphal  procession  ;  a  lower  compartment  describing  the 
events  of  a  battle; — the  sculpture  not  without  a  good  deal  of  spirit*. 


*  Focodce  speaks  with  great  admiration  of  these  baft-idiefr:  and  M.BeMijotir,  inhia 
"TaUaradn  Commerce  de  la  Oreoc^"  depreciates  them  io  an  equal  dcf[ree.  Pbrfaapathe 
truth  M  between  these  two  writers.  M.  Beaajour,  however,  is  certiunly  too  luxuriant  in 
his  description  of  the  figures  on  the  Corinthian  colonnade  of  Salooica.  ,  . 
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In  the  middle  of  the  cUy,  &  singular  ruiDed  structure  is  seen,  fonnmg 
in  its  present  state  tb&  entrance  -to  the  area  of  a  Greek  hbase» —  a 
Coriiithian  colonnade,  of  wbich  four  columns  now  rranain,  snpportii^ 
ai^  entablature,  on  which  are  corresponding  pilastres,  six  feet  in  ha^t. 
On  each  side  of  this  upper  cottmnade  are  Anit  figures  in  full  lengA, 
now  so  iar  defaced  by  time,  that  it  is  not  easy-  to  make  out  all  their 
characters.  It  seems  probable,  however,  that  three  of  those  on  one 
side irepreseot  Victory,  Bacchus,  and  Ganymede;  while  on  the  other 
are  the  figures-of  Leda  and  Ariadne,  a  male  figure,  and  that  of  a 
fem^  iti  profile.  This  edifice  is  supposed  to  hkve  been  the  oitranoe 
of  the  ^ncient  circus  dfThessalonica;  and  if  so,  the  scene  of  the  dread- 
ful ina!ua(»«  directed  by  Theodosius;  It  is  stated,  though.  I  know 
not  on  what  authority,  to  have  been  built  in  the'time  of  Nero.  It  does 
not  appear  that  the  columns  ever  exceeded  five  in  number. 

The -walls  of  Salonica  are  lofty  and  well  built.  The  castle  forms, 
a  large  distinct  area,  separated  ftom  the  city  by  a  tranverse  waU ; 
the  .greater  part  of  which  enclosure  is  either  vacant,  or  occupied  'by 
irr^qlar  buildings.  At  its  highest  pcunt  stands. the  fortress,  sunt 
mounted  by  seven  towers,  like  that  <rf  the  capital  of  Turkey.  The 
view  fttHn  this  point  is  extensive  and  magnificent.  The  city,  and  its 
numerous  minarets,  are  immediately  below  the  eye ;  beyond  these 
the  expansion  of  the  gulph,  and  the  vast  barrier  of  liie  Olympus 
diain  towards  the  west;  and  in  a  northerly  direction,  the  widely-- 
spreading  i^ains  of  Ma(;edonia»  and  the  rivers  which  pursue  a  tor- 
tuous course  through  than  towards  the  sea.'  Fella,  the  ancient 
capital  of  the  Macedonian  kings,  stood  upon  these  plains ;  and  its 
situation,  even  from  this  distance,  is  marked  with  some  certainty,  a* 
well  by  the  course  of  the  rivers,  as  by  the  emin«ice  on  which  stood 
the  fortress  of  the  city,  described  by  liivy  to  be  like  an  island  rising 
out  of  the  surrounding  marshes.  Towards  the  north  of  this  tract  of 
level  country,  a  lofty  range  of  mountains  occupies  part  of  the  horizon ; 
the  modern  name  of  which  is  said  to  be  Xerolivado.  In  the  same 
direction  from  Salonica  is  the  large  and  populous  city  of  Seres,  the 
residence  of  Ishmael  Bey,  and  the  seat  of  his  local  government.' 
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quEurters  of  Salonica,  which  are  chiefly  inhabited  by  these  people,  we 
were  more  than  once  exposed  to  insult  from  the  young  Turkish 
boys,  who,  with  the  accustomed  opprobrious  epithets,  amused  Uion- 
selves  by  throwing  stones  at  us.  In  a  case  of  this  kind,  it  would 
have  been  fruitless  to  remonstrate,  and  dangerous  to  ofler  Tio1«ace  in 
return. 

The  number  of  Greek  families  in  Salmiica  is  said  to  be  about  two 
thousand.  The  greater  part  of  this  popidation  is  engf^^  in  commoce; 
and  many  of  the  Greek  merchants  resident  here,  have  acquired  con- 
siderable property  from  this  source.  The  trade  they  carry  on  is  in 
some  measure  subordinate  to  that  of  the  Frank  merchants  of  Sal(»iic8; 
but  they  have  likewise  extensive  independ«it  connections  with  Ger- 
many, Constantinople,  Smyrna,  Malta,  and  various  parts  of  Greece. 
Th^  do  not  possess  so  much  reputation  in  literature  as  their  country- 
men of  loannina,  owing  perhaps  to  the  difference  which  their  sitn^on 
produces  in  the  nature  of  thor  commercial  ctHicems.  I  have  visited, 
however,  die  houses  of  some  of  the  Stdonica  merchants,  in  which  there 
were  large  coliections  of  books,  including  as  well  the  Romaic  litera- 
ture as  that  of  other  parts  of  Europe.  Salonica  is  one  of  the  Greek 
metropolitan  sees,  to  which  dght  suffragan  Inshoprics  are  annexed. 
The  Greeks  have  a  number  of  churches  in  the  city,  the  principal  of 
which  is  called  the  Botundo,  rendered  remarkable  by  the  domes 
rising  from  its  roof,  and  giving  an  air  of  splendour  to  its  external 
appearance. 

The  Jews  form  a  large  porticm  of  the  population  of  the  city,  and 
the  number  of  houses  occupied  by  this  people  is  estimated  at  between 
three  and  four  thousand.  The  commtmity  is  of  Spanish  descent,  and 
settled  here  under  certain  conditions  of  protection  and  privil^e, 
which  appear  to  have  been  faithfully  executed  on  the  part  of  die 
Turlu.  The  Jews  of  higher  class  obtain  a  livelihood  chiefly  as 
brokers,  or  retail-dealers  in  the  Bazars ;  the  greater  number  are  em- 
ployed as  porters  on  the  quays,  and  in  other  similar  offices.  They 
p;(tiibit  die  same  active  dihgence  here  as  elsewhere ;  but  the  repute 
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of  fcauduleQt  habits  goes  along  with  that  of  industry ;  and  the  Jevs 
of  Salmiica  are  characterized  in  a  saying  of  the  country*  as  a  people 
whom  it  is  the  business  of  every  stranger  to  avoid.  *         . 

The  Frank  population  of  Salonica  19  confioed  to  the  lower  qitaitei 
of  the  city,  but  has  latterly  been:  much  extended  in  number  by  tiie 
increasing  commerce  of  the  place.  The  German  and  French  resi- 
d^its  are  more  numerous  than  tl^  Bnglish;  and  the  former  iu- 
particular  have  made  several  large  establishments  here  within  the 
laft  two  years,  in  reference  to  the  transit  trade  with  the  int^ior  of 
Germany,  The  Austrian  consul,  M.Coch,  is  a  gentleman  who  had 
formally  some  rank  in  Venice,  but  who  aufiered  during  the  revo- 
lutions of  that  state,  and  has  been  obliged  to  aco^t  his  presmt 
situation  at  Salonica,  id  which  he  appears  to  be  des^redly  respected. 
The  French  residents  consist  chiefly  of  families  who  have  been  k>ng 
settled  in  the  Levant,  either  professicmally  or  in  commercial  engage- 
misalts.  Their  consul  at  this  time  was  M.  Clairembaut^'  a  gantle- 
raatL  who,,  in  conformity  to  the  designs. of  the  existing  goveromeaiit 
of'France,  is  said  to  have  shewn  much  activity  in  his  endeavours  to 
impede  the  British  ctnnmerce  at  this  port.  Th«e  aretwo^raidi 
;nedical  practitioners  in  Salonica,  one  of  whom,  M.  Lafend,  appears 
tp  be  much  esteemed,  both  professionaUy  and  as  a  member  of 
society,  engrossing  all  the  principal  prac^ce  <i^  the  city. 

The  houses  of  ike  Franks  resident  in  Salonica  are  similar  to  those 
of  the  native  inhalntants  of  the  country.  The  separation  <^  their 
society  from  the' rest  of  Europe  has  given  rise  to  an  intimate  con- 
nection ampng  themselves ;  and  though  by  the  usual  feults  or  &ta2- 
ities  of  Ufe,  some  private  feuds  have  found  a  way  into  the  community, 
yet  on  the  whole  ^eir  social  intercourse  is  maintained  on  a  pleasant 
and  respectable  footing.  The  same  circumstance  of  insulation  has 
m  general  exempted  than  from  any  violence  of  national  animosity ; 


*  Hiis  sajing  conv^  a  caution,  "  to  shun  the  Greek  of  Athou,  the  Turk  of  Negro- 
prat,  and  the  Jew  of  Salonica." 
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though  some  time  before  our  arrival,  this  hannony,  which  formed 
so  important  a  benefit  to  all,  had  been  affected  by  the  influence  of 
the  French  continental  system,  at  that  period  under  the  despotic 
,  impulse  of  Napoleon,  extending  its  baneful  energies  to  every  part  of 
Europe.  Humanity  has  but  one  comment  to  make  on  a  political 
scheme,  which  could  prohibit  social  intercourse- with  the  subjects  of 
a  hostile  power,  even  situated  in  this  comparative  seclusion ;  thus 
abolishing  the  courtesies  of  former  wariare,  and  abridging,  almost 
maliciously,  the  amount  of  human' comfort.  It  is  requisite,  how- 
ever, to  mention  that  M.  Clairembaut,  though  executing  the  inten- 
tion of  his  govetnment,  in  the  furtherance  of  this  system,  ventuped  a 
deviation  so  iar  as  to  call  upon  lis  during  our  stay  at  Salonica ; 
an  act  of  attention,  for  which  we  were  indebted  to  the  kindness  of 
M.  Pouqufeville,  who  had  written  to  him  with  this  object. 

Wefoiind  much  facility  in  entering  into  the  society  of  tlie  German 
residents  at  Salonica.  Mr.  Chassaiid,  a  relation  of  Mr.  Abbott's, 
and  connected  with  the  English  estabhshment  in  the  Levant,  intro^ 
duced  us  to  the  Austrian  consul,  at  whose  house  we  passed  two 
very  agreeable  evenings.  The  party  there  was  a  sort"  of  comersa- 
zioney  with  card-tables  also  in  the  roomi.  The  compuiy  consisted  of 
Greeks,  Germans,  English,  and  a  tew  French  residents  ;  Uie  ladies 
of  the  Consul's  family,  and  the  lady  and  dau^ter  of  Mr.  Chas- 
saud,  being  the  only  females  present.  The  Austrian  Consul  aiid 
Mr.  Chassaud  are  married  to  sisters  of  a  Greek  family ;  and  their 
daughters,  who  form  the  most  cultivated  part  of  the  female  society 
at  Salonica,  are  more  allied  to  the-  Greek  than  to  the  European 
character  in  their  costume,  mahoers,  and  language.  After  an  in- 
terval of  solicitation,  which  did  not  disprove  the  old  saying  of 
Horace  respecting  singers,  these  young  ladies  gave  us  a  number 
of  songs  in  the  Romaic  and  Turkish  languages ;  the  style  of  music 
much  alike  in  both,  and  more  interesting  from  the  peculiarity  than 
from  the  harmony  of  these  national  airs.  One  Romaic  song,  com- 
posed by  the  unfortunate  Rega,  at  the  timle  wheii  the  French  Revo-" 
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hitioD  gave  a  passing  impulse  to  the  spirits  of  the  Greeks,  was  jsjing 
to  the  well-known  air  which  we  connected  with  the  words  of  ',*  lAft 
iet  us  cheriah^  ^"*  In  listening  to  this,  my  memory  was  carried 
back  for  a  moment,  with  a  singular  shifting  of  scene,  to  the  shores  pf 
the  Fax6-Fiord  in  Iceland ;  where  two  years  before  I  had  unexpect- 
edly caught  the  sounds  of  this  very  air,  played  on  the  chords  of.  the 
Icelandic  Umgspiel.  The  effect  of  these  sudden  contrasts  between 
mbmory  and  reality  may  be  understood  and  estimated  by  all.       < 

We  received  many  civilities  from  the  German  merchants,  resident 
at  Salonica,  and  dined  two  or  three  times  with  large  parties,  which 
were  made  on  our  account.  Their  business  of  purchasing  colonial 
and  manufactured  articles  for  the  German  market,. and  forwarding 
them  overland,  through  Turkey,  is  one  that  demands  activity,  and 
enterprize,  as  well  as  capital;  and  accordingly  we  found  several  of 
them  to  be  men  of  much  intelligence  and  well  acquainted  with  the 
world.  We  obtained,  through  tiieir  means,  various  particulars  of  this 
transit  commerce ;  and  though  the  extraordinary  series  of  later  events 
has  now  greatly  diminished  the  importance  of  the. subject;  I, trust  I 
shall  be  pardoned  in  giving  a  slight  sketch  of  a  traffic,  which. was 
singular  in  its  nature,  and  which  the  contingencies  of  the.future  may 
possibly  again  restore,  though  n,ever,  it  may  be  hoped,  from  the  same 
causes  or  the  same  necessity. 

Till  within  the  last  three  or  four  years,  the  commerce  of  Salonica 
was  limited  to  a  certain  average  amount  of  exports  and  imports, 
which  will  hereafter  be  mentioned ;  and  to  a  small  overland  traffic 
with  Germany,  chiefly  for  the  conveyance  of  the  manufactures  of 
Thessaly.  The  obstacles  opposed  to  the  commerce  of  Europe  by  the 
continental  system  of  Napoleon,  while  creating  an  extreme  scarcity 
of  colonial  produce  and  British  manufactures  through  the  interior  pf 
the  continent,  had  the  natural  effect  of  conducting  the  merchant  to 


*  This  patriotic  song,  begmning,  Ti  »m^*fon*y  ftAu  kai  oliXfei,  is  one  of  the  most 
popular  and  sjarited  of  those  wfaidi  were  addressed  to  the  enthwdasmof  the  Greeks  at  the 
jperiod  in  qnestion, 
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ituMrc  vanot^  channels  of  imercoune;  the  iacreated  price  of  bis 
goctdd  compenflBting  for  the  greater  risk  of  the  enterprise.  The  port 
bf  S&lOnica  formed  one  of  these  new  channels  of  commerce,  and  the 
progressive  Extension  and  success  of  the  French  system  during  the 
yeftTft  1810, 1811;  and  1812,  produced  an  increase  in  the  import  trade 
of 'this  place ;  depending  on  the  necessity  felt  in  Germany  for 
aftides,'  to  which  an  access  was  denied  by  the  accustomed  routes. 
To  conduct  the  overland  traffic,  the  partners  or  agents  of  various 
German  houses  settled  themselves  at  Salonica.  The  English  inter- 
course with  this  poirt  had  hitherto  been  carried  on  through  Malta, 
itnd  in  Maltese  or  Greek  vessels ;  but  the  increasing  demands  for 
goods  led  to  a  more  immediate  (iommunicatibn,  and  during  the  year 
1812  neariy  thirty  cargoes  arrived  here  direct  from  England,  besides 
a 'still  greater  number  of  vessels,  under  the  English  flag,  from  Malta 
and  Gibraltar.  The  imports  by  these  various  cargoes  were  prin- 
cipally-sugar,  coffee,  indigo,  and  cotton-twist;  with  a  smaller- 
c(uaritity  of  other  articles,  of  miscellaneous  kind.  The  goods  thus 
fofWafcfed  to  /Sslonlca  were  rec«ved  by  the  German  agents  thwe, 
tfattsmitied  by  land-carriage  through- Turkey;  and- the  payments 
made  in  bill-transactions  between  the  commercial  houses  in  Germany 
and  their  connections  in  England. 

The  most  singular  feature  in  this  trade  is  the  long  and  laborious 
journey,  by  which  the  goods  are  transported  from  the  shores  of  the 
Ai*chjpelago  to  the  very  centre  of  the  continent  of  Europe.  Such 
a  journey,  indeed,  will  not  compare  in  length  or  dif^culty  with  many 
of  those  performed  by  the  caravans  of  the  East ;  but  it  is  nevertheless 
interesting,  both  from  the  nature  of  the  road,  and  as  an  evidence  of 
what  commerce  can  rapidly  accomplish  in  obviating  the  impe- 
diments to  which  it  may  be  exposed.  From  Salonica  to  ^e  Austrian 
dominions  there  are  two  or  three  principal  routes ;  one  through  the 
province  of  Bosnia ;  another  through  Bulgaria  by  Widin  and 
Ossovo ;  a  third  which  deviates  from  the  last,  at  the  city  of  Sophia, 
taking  the  direction  of  Belgrade.  The  Bosnian'  route  conducts  the 
traveller  through  Seraglio,  a  city  said  to  contain  more  than  50,000 
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people ;  but  the  country  to  be  traversed  is  so  mountaincnis,  that  it 
is  comparativelj  not  much  irequented.    The  second  route,  or  that  <^ 
Bulgaria,  is  the  one  which  has  been  adopted  for  the  transit  of  ^t 
overland  commerce  from  Salonica.     Pursuing  a  course  nearly  dtie 
north  by  Seres,  Sophia,  and  Widin,  it  enteis  the  Austrian  territory  at 
Ossova,  and  is  thence  continued  through  the  Bannat  of  Hungary  by 
Temiswar,  to  Pest,  Raab,  and  Vienna.     In  the  subjoined  note  *,  some 
farther  details  are  given  respecting  this  road,  which  se«ns  oit  the  whde 
to  be  the  most  advantageous  for  the  purposes  of  transit  commercft ; 
though  in  the  present  stale  of  Turkey,  liable,  like  others,  to  intermp- 
tion  from  internal  feuds  and  warfare.     'At  the  moment  when  Mi^e 
visited  Salonica,  such  an  interruption  had  jdst  occurred,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  war  between  Mola  Pa^a  of  Widin,  and  his  ndght>oor 
Yusnf  Aga  of  Berkofcha.     It  was  reported  that  the  Pasha  of  Widin, 
Allowing  the  example  of  his  predecessor  Paswan  Oglou,  h^d  refused 
to  obey  certain  mandates  of  the  Turkish  governmi^nt,  which,  accord- 
ing to  a  practice  very  common  in  -this  part  of  the  world,  had 
impelled  Yusuf  Aga  to  attack  him,  with  assurance  of  indirect  sup- 
port; thus  satisfying  its  own  dignity- by 'eitciting  a  petty  warfiire 
between  two  districts  of  the  empire.     It  was  conceived  at  Salonica, 
that  this  contest  woiild  be  short ;  and  that  whichsoever  p£uty  ytas 
successful,  would  readily  allow  thq  renewed  passage  of  the  caravans 
for  the  sake  of  the  duties  imposed  upon  them.     In  the  mean-time, 
however,  several  individuals  had  gone  up  the  country,  to  ascertain 
the  practicability  of  a  route  tBrough  Servia;  though  it  was  appre- 
hended there  might  be  dilBcnlty-  in  establishing  this,  during  the 
underlain  state  of  that  province  which  succeeded  to  the  Russian 


*  Some  <tf  the  prindpal  stages  upon  the  Bulgarian  route,  setting  out  from  Saksnc*, 
are,  —  KlissoU,  Seres,  Dimirissar,  Melenico,  Doupnitza  [in  this  vicinity  is  the  groat  moun- 
tain pass  of  Kresna),  Sophia,  Bereoftza  (here  there  occurs  a  high  mountain  district), 
Lomm- Widin,  Sambe,  Ossora,  Mechadia,  Teregova,  Matina,  Karansbhebes,  Zugosch, 
Kisgetd^  Bekaa,  Temeswar  (the  capital  of  the  Bannat),  Betskerck,  J^onlas,  Mokrin,  && 
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.  The  gdods  landed  at  Stdonica  for  carriage  into  Gomany  are  chiefly 
transported  upon  the  horses  of  the  country.  They  are  made  up  into 
packages,  each  weighing  in  general  1{  cwt.,  and  of  these  packages 
two  are  carried  by  every  horse-  The  cavalcades  for  this  inland 
journey  are  of  various  size,  some  consisting  of  one  or  two  hundred, 
others  even  exceeding  a  thousand  horses.  A  few  days  preceding  our 
arrival,  Mr.  Leoghley,  a  German  merchant,  had  dispatched  one  of 
nearly  eleven  hundred  horses;  the  greatest  number,  it  is  said,  which 
evCT  departed  at  one  time  from  the  city.  The  property  transported  by 
this  single  conveyance,  at  a  moderate  estimate,  must  have  been  worth 
30,000/.  on  its  arrival  in  Germany.  The  time  occupied  in  the  journey 
from  Saionica  to  Vienna  is  in  general  about  thirty-five  days,  exclu- 
uvdy  of  the  quarantine  at  Ossova,  which  at  this  time  was  extended 
to  twenty-eight  days.  The  cavalcades  usually  travel  eight  hours  in 
the  twenty-four.  In  the  evening  they  halt  in  the  neigbourhood  of 
some  town  or  village ;  the  packages  are  taken  off  the  horses  and 
fklaced  in  a  c^itral  spot,  with  guards  around  them  during  the  night ; 
the  hOTses  pasture  in  the  vicinity,  and  the  men  attending  the  caval- 
cade supply  themselves  with  provisions  from  the  villages.  These  men 
vary  in  number  according  to  the  size  of  the  caravan,  one  man  being 
commonly  attached  to  every  five  horses,  besides  the  guards  who  watch 
over  the  security  of  the  whole.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  as  fiir 
down  as  the  close  of  1812,  no  predatory  attempt  had  been  made 
upon  these  caravans,  nor  any  material  lc»s  sustained  by  mere  petty 
pillage  during  this  long  overland  journey. 

Camels  are  sometimes,  but  more  rarely,  employed  for  the  inland 
carriage  of  goods  to  a  certain  distance  from  Saionica.  Their  load  is 
double  that  of  the  horse,  but  the  progress  they  make  in  a  country  like 
European  Turkey  is  slow,  and  subject  to  numerous  obstacles.  We 
fortunately  happened  to  see  in  the  suburbs  of  Saionica  a  train  of 
thirty  or  forty  camels,  just  arrived  from  a  journey ;  an  interesting 
spectacle,  as  well  in  the  magnificent  size  and  attitudes  of  the  animal, 
as  in  the  connection  it  has  with  the  tales -and  scenery  of  the  East. 
In  their  passage  through  the  Turkish  dominions,  the  goods  are  sub- 
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ject  to  various  duties  paid  to.  the  Pashas  and  other  local  .authorities 
OB  the  route ;  but  these  are  for  the  nu^t  part  of  small  account,  often 
not  exceeding  a  few  paras  on  each  package.  They  are  said  to  be 
most  considerable  at  Widin»  the  Pasha  of  which  place  has  derived 
large  sums  from  the  passage  of  the  caravans  through  his  territory.  I 
have  heard  it  estimated  that  the  total  expence  of  the  transit  of  sugar 
and  coffee  to  Vienna  was  about  cent  per  c«it.  on. their  import  value 
at  Salonica,  and  it  is  easy  to  credit  this  statement.  It  has  not  be^i 
usual  to  effect  insurances  on  the  overland  transport ;  this  risk,  as  well 
as  the  expences  of  the  journey,  being  compensated  by  the  great 
demand  and  high  price  of  colonial  articles  in  Germany.  In  the 
autumn  of  1812,  coffee  was  selling  at  Vienna  at  a  common  price  of 
151.  per  cwt. ;  sugar  and  other  produce  in  the  same  proportion.  It 
was  found  necessary,  in  carrying  on  this  trade,  to.  send  down  irom 
Germany  specie  sufficient  to  pay  the  transit  expences  of  the  goods^ 
no  house  at  Salonica  having  means  to. afford  accommodation  of  Uiis 
kind. 

The  return  cargoes  from  Salonica  during  this  period  of  its  aug- 
mented commerce  have  been  chiefly  of  grsun  and  timber ;  the  form^, 
in  particular,  rendered  valuable  by  its  deficiency  at  this .  time,  not 
only  in  Spain,  but  even  in  Sicily,  the  ancient  granary  of  Rome. 
Some  obstacles  were  offered  to  this  export  of  grain  by  the  French 
influence  operating  through  Constantinople,  but  the  authority  of  die 
Porte  in  its  provinces  is  too  limited  to  oppose  itself  to  an  impulse 
powerful  as  that  of  gain.  Shipments  o£  corn,  prohibited  in  appears 
ance,  were  made  with  facility  during  the  night;  nor  was  it  easy  to 
raise  impediments  where  the  local  government  was  the  party  chiefly 
concerned  in  these  transactions. 

The  restoration  of  European  commerce  by  the  events  of  the  last 
two  years  has  had  the  effect  of  superseding  this  transit  trade,  and  of 
reducing  the  commerce  of  Salonica  to  narrower  limits.  There'is 
reason,  however,  to  believe  that  it  will  still  be  greater  than  it  was  tent 
years  ago ;  the  low  price  which  our  colonial  produce,  &c.  for  some 
time  bore,  tiaving  led  to  an  increased  demand  among  Tujfks  a«  well 
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ks;  which  demand  ialik^y  in  part  to  be  continued,  thcmgh 
cles  are  again  raised  in  value.    Still,  it  may  be  conudered 

trade  of  the  place  is  nmv  returning  to  its  former  level,  and  I 
erefore  add.  a  few  remarks  on  it^  general  nature  and  extent 
exports  frcuu.  SaltMiica  are  principally  corn,  cotton,  tobacco, 
ber,  the  produce  either  of  the  great  plains  to  the  nortli  of  the 

of  the  shores  of  the  gulph  towards  the  south.  The  plains  of 
>nia  have  long  been  celebrated  for  their  fertility  in  grain ;  and 
ons  of  the  district  of  Seres,  the  antaeot  Sintice,  are  deaemedlx 

much  repute.  The  culture  of  tobacco  is  of  course  of  later 
though  this  plant  now  forms  tme.  of  the  principal  articles  of 

in  the  lands  surrounding  the  Macedonian  villages.  .Almost 
produce  of  this  important  district  centres  in  Salonica,  as  a 
r  export,  it  being  in  iact  the  only  accessible  outlet  for  a  great, 
the  territory  in  que^on.  Of  the  grain  shipped  ^m  this  port,, 
pt  proportion  is  wheat,  the  quality  of  which  may,  &ff  the  most 
e  considered  very  good  *.  In  the  year  1809,  which  ■  will 
perhaps  a  fair  average,  the  export  of  wheat  was  estimated  at 
00  kiios,  the  kilo  being  about  55  lbs. ;  that  of  barley  at  500,000; 
Indian  com  at  100,000  kilos.  The  ordinary  price  of  wheat 
jft  has  been  from  6ve  to  six  or  six  and  a  half  piastres  per  kilo, 
e  last  two  or  three  years,  when  its  value  has  been  greatly  raised 
;ient  crops,  and  an  increased  demand  in  other  countnei -f-. 
mately  for  the  interests  of  commerce,  the  Bey  of  Salonica  pre- 
,  monopoly  of  the  com  trade,  purchatung  all  the  grain  ihmi 
ivators  at  a  certain  price,  and  disposing  of  it  to  the  merchants 
)wn  best  advantage.  The  prohibition  to  the  export  of  corn 
irkey  is  easily  obviated,  by  means  to  which  I  have  already 


/ 


itranger  muet  not  jodge  of  this  from  the  bread  in  Salonica,  vdiich  is  roidend 
I  unpleasant  by  the  sidfaiess  of  the  stones  employed  in  grinding  it. 
crop  of  1 8 1 3  was  remarkably  deficient,  and  when  we  mited  Salonica  flonr  was 
34  parae  an  oke,  which  quantity  the  year  before  had  been  sold  at  an  average 
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The  cottons  of  Macedonia  are  fine,  though  perhaps  inferior  to 
those  of  Thessaly.  In  the  year  1809)  the  export  of  this  article  iToin 
Salonica  amouoted  to  1 10,000  bales ;  the  price  on  board  varyii^  from 
60  to  85  or  90  paras  per  oke. 

The  annual  produce  of  tobacco  in  this  district  has  generally  varied 
irom  35,000  to  40,000  bales,  the  bale  containing  110  okes,  or  about 
275  lbs.  Of  this  quantity  nearly  30,000  bales  are  shipped  at  Salonica, 
dii^y  to  Alexandria,  and  the  different  Itahan  ports.  The  average 
annual  export  to  £gypt  has  been  estimated  at  15,000  bales ;  but 
a  considerable  proportion  of  this  tobacco  is  of  inferior  quality, 
the  first  cost  of  which  does  not  exceed  nine  or  ten  piastres  a 
baJe,  while  the  price  of  the  Yenidje  tobacco,  which  is. the  best 
quality,  amounts  to  upwards  of  forty  piastres.  The  duties  on  the 
different  kinds  are  taken  ad  valorem.  It  is  said  that  the  produce  of 
toiiacco  in  Macedonia  has  considerably  decreased  within  the  last  tea 
or  twenty  years,  owing  in  part  to  the  indirect  effects  of  the  war 
between  Rusua  and  the  Porte,  partly  to  the  prevention  of  the  r^ular 
sale  in  Egypt,  by  the  invasion  and  subsequmt  events  in  that  country. 

Wool  is  another  article  in  the  trade  from  Salonica,  and  in  the  year 
already  referred  to,  the  export  amountwl  to  about  1,000,000  lbs. 
The  timber  of  Salonica  is  chiefly  obtained  from  the  shores  of  the 
gulph,  particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  Katrina,  and  is  well  adapted  to 
the  purposes  of  ship-building,  for  which  it  is  conveyed  to  Malta,,  aiid 
other  ports  of  the  Mediterranean. 

The  ordinary  imports  into  Salonica  conrist  of  clayed  sugars,  Mocka 
and  West  Indian  coffee,  dye-woods,  indigo,  cochineal,  muslins, 
printed  calicoes,  iron,  lead,  tin,  watches,  and  various  other  articles  of 
a  miscellaneous  kind.  The  quantity  of  ■  none  of  these  is  very  great, 
but  the  trade  seems  capable  of  extension  ;  and  the  demand  both  for 
colonial  and  manufactured  goods  will  probably  recave  a  progressive 
inocase.  The  commercial  events  of  the  last  few  years  have  doubtless 
contributed  to  this  effect,  and  it  is  difficult  to  repel  commerce  from  a 
ground  where  she  has  once  freely  trodden. 

V   V 
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Th&  ships  9t  Salomca  lie  at  anchor  befcH<e  the  towo,  Imt  die  fonn 
of  the  gulph  renders  the  harbour  a  safe  one,  and  the  access  to  it  is  by 
no  means  difficult.  The  Mdinary  import  and  export  duties  of  the 
place  are  those  common  to  foreign  trade  in  Turkey,  viz.  three  per  cent. 
ad  uthrem ;  which  duties  are  alwajs  farmed  from  the  Porte  by  the 
gorenior  of  the  city.  The  present  governor,  Yusuf  Bey,  has  shewn 
a  disposition  to  encourage  trade,  which  can  scarcely  excite  surprize, 
considering  the  large  revenues  he  has  latterly  drawn  ircHn  this  source. 
It  ou^t  ftirther  to  be  mentioned,  however,  that  the  character  and 
government  of  Yusuf  are  on  the  whole  beneficial  to  the  inhabitants  oi 
Salonica,  and  that  he  shews  an  exemption  fix)m  many  of  the  preju* 
dices  common  to  his  nation.  Though  habitually  reserved  in  his 
manner,  he  appears  to  have  much  curiosity  and  desire  <^  improve- 
ment He  generally  visits  the  EngUsh  ships  of  war  which  enter  1^ 
port,  and  has  himidf  established  a  ctmnon  foundery  at  Salonica, 
under  the  direction  of  a  Frenchman,  where  brass  c^non  are  cast  of 
gbod  manufacture.  The  wealth  of  Yusuf  Bey  is  said  to  be  gre^ 
His  present  residooce  is  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  city,  in  a  building 
which  exhibits  no  exterior  magnificence ;  but  be  is  about  to  erect  a 
new  -  palace,  which,  -it  is  reported,  will  cost  neariy  two  millions  of 
piastres. 

Idunad  Bey  of  Seres,  the  father  of  Yusuf,  is  one  of  those  charac- 
ters, who,  in  the  disjointed  Turkish  empire,  have  risen  up  into  a  sort 
of  independence,  retaining  a  permanent  power  in  their  several 
districts,  with  the  recognition,  however,  of  the  authority  of  the  Porte, 
aad  the  payment  of  large  sums  to  maintain  an  interest  in  the  Divan. 
While  AH  Pasha  holds  in  subjection  some  of  the  more  mountainous 
parts  c^  Macedonia,  Ishmael  Bey  has  long  possessed  authority  over 
the  great  plains  of  this  country  ;  and  his  present  jurisdiction  is. said 
to  extend  over  a  district  stretching  five  days'  journey  to  the  north  of 
Salonica.  This,  according  to  the  common  estimate,  gives  a  distance 
of  100  or  -120  miles,  but  with  a  very  small  breadth.  The  city  of 
Seres,  the  seat  of  his  government,  contains  b^weeit  five  and  six 
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Uioiuand  boustt*  and  many  vei^thy  kUiabitaiits.  Idunad,  aov  an 
aM.  man,  is  a  nodve  of  lius  cotuUy.  His  pow^,  which  ha»  pro^rm'- 
airelj  increased  during  the  last  forty  years,  is  miuntained  by  a  Gyth- 
nderable  military  force ;  partly  also,  as  it  would  seem,  by  the  attadb- 
ment  of  the  population,  and  adll  more  perhaps  by  the  wealth  be  has 
denvod  Jrom  the  revenues  of  a  fertile  country  and  a  flourishing,  sea^ 
port.  His  jurisdiction  is  uncontrcJled  by  that  of  the  neighbouiing 
Viziers  or  Pashas,  and  derives  authority  irom  the  reqognititm  of  the 
Porte,  with  which  he  is  said  to  maintain  a  good  undearstanding.  The 
power  of  Ishmael  Bey,  however,  bears  no  comparison  with  that  of 
Ali  Pasha;  nor  has  he  the  charaota  of  independoit  sovereignty 
which  the  latter  derives  from  the  extent  of  his  territory,  from  his  army, 
his  revenues,  and  his  intercourse  with  foreign  powers.  The  active 
ambition  of  AU  has  long  been  a  source  of  alarm  to  the  Bey  of  Seres, 
and  but  that  such  an  enterphze  in  the  relative  situation  of  the  parties 
would  be  equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  war  against  the  Porte,  it  is 
probable  that  these  apprehensions  might  be  justified  by  the  reaUty. 
The  immediate  vicinity  of  Ali  Pasha's  dominions  to  Salonica  has 
given  parucular  cause  for  alarm  in  this  quarter ;  and  this  feeling  has 
been  lately  increased  by  rumours  of  Albanese  soldiers  and  onnmis- 
saries  coming  over  in  disguise  to  disturb  and  agitate  the  city.  Such 
rumours  may  perhaps  have  originated  in  the  politic  caution  of 
Ishmael  and  his  son  Yusuf  Bey,  who  have  fruther  attested  th^ 
apprehenuon  by  fortifying  various  points  on  the  boundary,  and  by 
preventing  the  reparation  of  a  bridge  which  had  been  broken  down 
on  the  Vardari.  It  will  probably  depend  less  on  these  precautions 
than  on  the  future  state  of  the  Turkish  empire,  whether  the  Vizier  of 
Albania  attempts,  or  refrains  from,  the  enterprize  in  question. 

During  the  last  three  days  of  our  stay  at  Salonica,  a  northerly 
wind  succeeded  to  those  we  before  had  from  the  west  and  south- 
west, which  by  their  attendant  rsun  and  fogs  had  rendered  so  com- 
fortless OUT  journey  from  Larissa,  The  weather  now  suddenly 
became  very  clear  and  cold,  the  thermometer,  at  8  a.  m.  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  3d  of  December,  jailing  as  low  as  36".  Salonica  is  con- 
u  D  3 
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sidered  an  -unhealthy  place,  more  especially  in  the  autumnal  mtmtfas, 
owing  to  the  vicinity  of  the  great  marshes  at  the  head  of  the  gul[A. 
Intermittent  and  remittent  fevers  are  exceedingly  common  here,  and 
during  my  stay  in  the  city  I  was  consulted  upon  several  cases  <tf 
ague,  as  well  as  upon  some  chronic  visceral  complaints,  which  from 
-their  history  were  evidently  a  consequence  of  old  and  repeated 
attacks  of  these  fev^.  It  would  seem  that  the  Cinchona,  as  well  as 
other  medicine,  is  very  often  adulterated  in  its  transit  up  the  Medi- 
terranean. Much  of  that  which  is  foimd  in  the  shops  at  Salonica, 
and  generally  employed  there  in  the  treatment  of  agues,  can  by  no 
means  be  relied  upon  for  the  relief  of  this  disease. 
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from  a  critical  escape  of  the  greater  evils  of  shipwreck.  The  day 
after  our  departure  from  Salonica,  we  proceeded  slowly  down  the 
gulph  with  little  wind,  but  a  heavy  and  lurid  sky,  with  broken  masses 
of  dark  cloud,  from  which  our  captain  derived  evil  prognostics.  The 
interesting  character  of  the  shores  was  not  lessened  to  us,  howev^,  by 
this  state  of  the  weather.  On  our  right  hand  were  the  richly-wooded 
plains  of  Katrina,  and  those  of  the  mouth  of  the  Peneus,  with  the 
bights  of  Olympus  and  Ossa  forming  a  magnificent  barrier  behind. 
On  the  oppo»te  nde,  the  eye  reposed  first  on  the  peninsula,  -anciently 
called  Pallene :  the  promontory  of  Posidium  was  distinctly  to  be  seen 
as  we  sailed  along  the  coast ;  and  the  observation  of  the  isthmus 
connecting  the  peninsula  with  the  main-land,  allowed  us  to  discern 
more  remotely  the  general  situation  of  Potidsea  and  Olynthus,  cities 
which  acquired  celebrity  in  the  wars  between  Philip  and  the  Athe- 
nians, llie  peninsula  ,of  Palleoe,  which  nowhere  rises  into  ]oiiy 
hills,  is  fertile  and  weU  cuhivated,  yeilding  a  con^derable  quantity  of 
grain  for  exportatidb.  Beyond  the  gulph  of  Cassandria  (theToronaic 
of  the  ancieots),  which  form  its  eoBtem  boundary,  another  low  and 
narrow  p^iinsula  stretches  in  a  south-east  direcUon  into  the  Archi- 
pelago. Over  these  peninsulas,  and  two  intermediate  gulphs,  we  saw 
the  lofty  pinnacle  of  Mount  Athos  rising  in  the  distance,  appearing 
from  this  point  of  view  as  a  vast  insulated  cone,  with  a  smaller  conical 
eminence  arising  from  one  of  its  sides*.  The  height  of  Mount  Athos, 
according  to  Kastner,  is  3,353  feet.  The  modern  name  of  this  cele- 
brated hill  is  Monte  Santo,  and  its  reputation  among  the  modem 
Greeks  is  chiefly  derived  from  the  numerous  assemblage  of  monas' 
teries  which  are  situated  on  the  lower  part  of  the  mountain. 

On  the  night  of  the  sixth,  a  high  wind  came  upon  us  from  the  south- 
west,  and  we  were  driven  so  far  to  the  eastward  of  our  cpurse,  that  the 
following  morning  we  found  ourselves  not  far  distant  from  the  pro^ 


*  Sm  die  table  of  tbe  heists  of  moimtBini  in  Jsiqcsod'b  Geogno^.    I  am  oot  ■ 
jp  wliat  Dunner  this  estimate  df  the  hei^t  was  made. 
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prored  of  m<»re  importance  to  our  safety  was  ihe  vessd's  being  driven 
past  a.  rocky  promontory,  which  forms  the  entrance  to  a  small  bay 
within  Spalmador.  Here  we  were  in  some  degree  sheltered  from 
Uie  violence  of  the  storm,  and  the  anchors  at  length  held  their  ground  ; 
but  it  was  a  critical  escape,  and  during  the  whole  night  we  were  in 
alarm,  lest  the  danger  should  recur  upon  us. 

The  view  by  day-light  the  following  morning  did  not  diminish 
our  sense  of  the  perils  of  the  night.  We  found  ourselves  lying  at  a 
very  short  distance  from  the  rocks,  and  saw  a  character  of  coast 
which  would  have  rendered  escape  almost  impossible,  had  we  been 
thrown  upon  it.  'Hie  wind  still  continued  with  great  though  abated 
violeiice,  and  attended  with  snow  and  severe  cold.  The  thermometer 
at  noon-  did  not  stand  higher  than  35**,  and  this  temperature  was 
the  more  distressing  as  we  had  no  fuel  on  board,  nor  any  means  of 
artificial  warmth.  But  for  the  state  of  the  weather,  our  situation 
here  would  not  have  been  unpleasant.  It  seemed  as  if  we  were  lying 
in  a  large  lake,  without  any  apparent  outlet :  the  land  rising  steeply 
on  every  side,  destitute  indeed  of  trees,  but  covered  with  wild  shrubs, 
chiefly  the  arbutus,  oleander,  and  varieties  of  ilex.  We  were  pre- 
vented fropi  landing  at  this  time,  partly  by  the  heavy  surf,  still  more 
by  our  apprehension  of  the  pirates,  who  are  reported  to  frequent 
these  as  well  as  the  neighbouring  isles  ;  and  whose  office,  it  is  said, 
frequently  combines  together  plunder  and  death.  The  Archipelago, 
in  its  numerous  islands  and  channels,  has  long  been  the  scene  of  these 
maritime  depredations,  which  have  derived  impunity  from  the  feeble- 
ness of  the  Turkish  government,  and  the  peculiar  inertness  of  its 
marine.  The  groupe  of  isles,  at  the  entrance  of  the  gulph  of  Salonica, 
has  been  a  principal  resort  of  the  pirates,  partly  from  the  number  of 
vessels  passing  this  way ;  partly  from  the  facility  with  which  they 
can  recruit  their  numbers  among  the  Albanians  who  come  down 
upon  the  coast.  Their  stations,  however,  are  shifted,  as  may  best 
suit  the  purposes  of  self-security  or  plunder ;  and  this  uncertainty 
increases  the  terror  they  inspire  throughout  these  seas.  Some  months 
before  we  visited  Salonica,  they  had  been  very  numerous  and  active 
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on  the  shores  near  Katrina;  and  we  heard  various  anecdotes  enTiocing 
their  boldness,  rapacity,  and  ferocious  disposition.  Some  of  these 
pirates  had  been  taken,  and  the  remainder  dislodged  fix>m  this  station ; 
but  the  passage  down  the  gulph  was  still  considered  dangerous  for 
small  vessels ;  and  we  were  dissuaded  at  Salonica  from  venturing  to 
sea  in  a  coasting  sloop,  in  which  it  had  once  been  our  design  to 
embark  for  Volo. 

In  this  unlawful  vocation,  large  row-boats  are  chiefly  employed  ; 
they  are  crowded  with  men,  armed  with  pistols  and  cutlasses,  who 
usually  attempt  to  board  the  vessels  on  which  their  attack  is  made. 
On  this  coast  the  greater  number  of  the  pirates  are  said  to  be  native 
Albanians,  either  allured  to  this  occupation  by  its  congeniality  with 
their  habits,  or  driven  to  it  as  a  resource  in  escaping  from  the  power 
of  Ali  Pasha.  It  must  be  remarked,  that,  on  this  side  the  Grecian 
continent,  every  desperado  is  currently  called  an  Albanian ;  and  the 
reputation  of  this  people,  for  ferocity  is  such,  that  the  very  name  is 
made  use  of  to  excite  feelings  of  terror ;  an  opinion  which,  it  must  be 
owned,  is  not  without  some  foundation  in  their  actual  character  and 
habits. 

Of  whatsoever  people  the  pirate  communities  are  composed,  and 
with  every  allowance  for  exaggeration,  it  is  certain  that  they  form  a 
serious  impediment  to  the  commerce  of  these  seas,  and  frequently 
commit  acts  of  Uie  most  audacious  kind.  It  has  occasionally  hap- 
pened, that  having  captured  merchants,  or  other  persons  of  respect- 
able rank  in  life,  afler  stripping  them  of  all  that  pertained  to  their 
persons,  they  have  availed  themselves  of  the  influence  of  terror,  in 
obtaining  bonds  for  large  sums  of  money,  detmning  their  captives 
till  they  have  actually  received  the  price  of  redemption.  The  regard 
to  life  is  small  among  men  who  are  desperate  in  their  fortunes ;  and 
this  indifference  is  of  course  the  same  to  the  life  of  those  who  may 
fall  into  their  power.  A  government,  like  that  of  Turkey,  would 
scarcely  suppress  this  system  of  piracy  in  any  sea ;  but  in  the  Archi- 
pelago, the  pirates  derive  peculiar  advantages  firom  the  isles  which 
c^owd  its  surface ;«,  some  of  them  uninhabited,  others  having  a  popul- 
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ation  easily  made  subservient  to  schemes  of  illegal  plundea'.  Occasional 
efforts  are  directed  against  than  by  the  Turkish  &hips  of  war ;  but  these 
attempts  in  general  serve  but  to  provoke  a  greater  boldness  of  enter- 
prize.  A  few  months  before  this  time,  a  vessel  of  the  Grand  Signor's 
andiored  in  the  same  port  where  we  had  been  sheltered  from  the 
storm :  the  crew  landed  ;  they  were  attacked  by  a  body  of  pirates 
who  happened  to  be  then  on  the  island ;  eleven  were  killed ;  and  the 
remainder  with  difficulty  effected  their  escape.  The  trade  of  the 
Archipelago  will  not  be  freed  from  these  marauders,  until  the  Greeks 
themselves  can  establish  an  armed  marine,  or  some  maritime  power 
of  £urope  find  an  interest  in  abolishing  the  evil.  But  it  would  seem 
that  the  Mediterranean  at  large  is  destined  to  be  the  scene  of  Uiis 
degradation,  and  that  there  is  a  policy  somewhere  or  other  licensing 
a  system,  which  pursues  the  work  of  rapine  and  slavery  on  the  finest 
sea  in  the  world.*  • 

Our  apprehension  of  pirates  was  partially  justified  by  the  suspicious 
appearance  of  some  men  on  the  shore,  on  the  morning  after  our 
arrival.  Two  persons  only  were  first  seen;  who  held  out  fish  to  us, 
and  by  their  signs  seemed  to  invite  a  landing  in  the  boat.  This  con- 
innuing  semis  time  without  our  answering  their  motions,  three  others 
appeared  suddenly,  who  seemed  to  have  been  concealed  among  the 
shrubs  whidi  covered  the  shore ;  they  remained  a  few  minutes  on  the 
beach,  and  then  retired  from  our  view.  The  following  day  the  storm 
still  continued,  though  with  less  vi(dence :  but  on  the  morning  of  the 


*  More  UiaD  onc^  during  my 'voyage  in  the  Mediterranean,  I  have  been  a  witness  of 
the  pintical  granny  exercised  in  these  seas  by  the  Barbaiy  Corsairs,  Near  to  the  isle 
of  Majorca,  I  saw  the  Algerine  squadron  pumung,  with  intent  to  capture,  two  Gredc 
ships,  probably  belonging  to  Hydra.  Off  the  bay  of  Cagtiari  a  &v  days  afterwards,  I  had 
die  c^portunity  of  seeing  a  pirate  squadron  with  the  red  flag  of  Tunis,  which,  after  diacii^ 
another  Greek  vessel  into  a  port  on  this  coast  of  Sardinia,  landed  a  body  of  armed  men, 
who  carried  off  nine  of  the  inhabitants  into  slavery.  A  month  before  this  dme,  a  single 
Tani^e  ^p  had  forcibly  taken  off  twenty-nine  peasants  from  the  same  coast  These 
outr^es  are  constantly  occurring  in  a  sea  whidi  washes  the  shores  of  a  large  part  of 
civilized  Europe. 
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tenth,  finding  oursdres  still  detained  by  adr^ve  winds,  we  vmtured 
on  shore  with  the  boat's  crew,  taking  precautions  against  any 
sudden  surprize.  This  care  eventually  proved  unnecessary.  We 
met  with  two  shepherds  alone,  —  men',  who  from  the  rudeness  of  their 
dress  and  exterior  might  have  been  thought  belon^ng  to  savage  life,  but 
who  appeared  gratified  in  seeing  us,  and  eagerly  gave  a  large  wooden 
bowl  of  goat's  milk  in  exchange  for  the  bread  which  we  profiered 
to  them.  They  spoke  a  rude  form  of  the  Romaic  language,  in  which 
they  told  us  that  their  life  was  passed  among  Uiis  groupe  of  isles,  in 
the  care  of  their  sheep  and  goats ;  that  they  had  come  to  Sarakino 
ft  few  days  ago,  and  that  they  lived  here,  and  in  other  uninhabited 
islands  of  the  vicinity,  in  caves,  or  in  huts,  made  of  stones  and  bnish^ 
wood.  They  informed  us  that  there  had  been  pirates  here  a  few 
weeks  ago,  but  believed  they  were  now  gone  to  the  neighbouring  isle 
of  Skopelos.  Of  the  people  whixn  we  had  seen  on  the  beach  two 
days  before,  they  either  knew  or  professed  to  know  nothing. 

The  isle  of  Sarakino,  which  our  marin^^  called  Spalmador,  is  a 
narrow  ridge  of  rock,  stretching  in  a  crescent-like  form  from  east  to 
west;  its  length  ^ght  miles;  its  breadth  nowhere  exceeding  two. 
The  port  is  on  the  northern  side  the  island,  a  deep  secluded  bay, 
sheltered  by  the  surrounding  rocks,  and  to  the  north  by  the  extenraon 
of  the  opposite  island  of  Chilidromi.  This  bay  has  ten,  fifteen,  and 
tw^ity  fathoms  water  very  near  to  the  shore :  in  the  strait  betwera  the 
two  isles,  the  depth  varies  from  twenty  to  fifty  fathoms.  The  rock 
is  entirely  calcareous,  having  the  character  of  a  coarsely  crystallized 
marble,  and  without  any  vestige  of  organic  remains.  The  Jiighest 
point  of  the  isle  may  be  about  six  himdred  ieet  above  the  sea.  Though 
not  much  broken  in  its  general  outUne,  the  surface  is  extremely 
ru^ed,  being  every-where  covered  with  detached  fragments  of  rock, 
among  which  the  arbutus,  the  Cistus  ladanifenu,  and  the  ScHia 
maritimai  grow  in  great  abundance.  The  berry  of  the  arbutus  was 
at  this  time  in  its  perfection  ;  and  we  carried  back  with  us  to  the 
vessel  a  large  supply  of  this  fi*uit.  Eaten  with  goat's  milk  and 
sugar,  it  formed  a  very  excellent  dish ;  and  pecuUarly  gratdiil  to  ns 
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at  Uiifi  lime,  when  the  small  stock  of  fresh  provisions  we  had  laid 
in  at  Salonica  was  drawing  towards  a  close. 

Another  day's  detention  induced  me  to  accompany  the  boat's 
crew  in  an  excursion  to  the  western  extrauity  of  the  isle  of  Chili- 
drbmi ;  where  we  learnt  from  the  shepherds  of  Sarakino,  that  we 
should  find  a  small  village.  Besides  the  Greek  sailors,  two  or  three 
passengers  of  the  same  nation  were  with  me  in  the  boat,  one  of 
them  a  native  of  Mistra,  the  town  which  stands  near  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Sparta.  ■  After  rowing  for  six  or  eight  miles  between  the  two 
'  i^ands,  we  landed  on  the  southern  shore  of  Chilidromi,  and  followed 
a  rugged  track  of  two  miles  to  the  village.  This  isle  is  about 
twelve  miles  in  length,  but  every-where  very  narrow.  It  is  formed 
of  higher  land  than  Sarakino;  the  surface  finely  varied,  and  here 
and  there  covered  with  fine  woods,  in  addition  to  the  shrubs  which 
grow  here  as  on  the  neighbouring  isle.  Much  of  the  rock  which  I 
saw  was  marble,  both  milk-white  and  yellow  varieties.  Near  the 
shore  in  several  places,  1  observed  the  occurrence  of  calcareous 
strata  lying  upon  the  former  rock,  which  from  their  appearance, 
and  some  vestiges  of  shells,  might  be  regarded  as  recent  deposits. 
On  the  beach  of  the  island  I  found  a  great  deal  of  sponge,  and  Uie 
Scilla  maritima  is  extremely  abundant  here,  as  well  as  in  Sarakino. 

The  village  of  Chilidromi  is  situated  on  a  hill  at  the  western  point 
of  the  island  ;  it  consists  of  about  150  wretched  cottages,  many  of 
which  are  now  untenanted ;  the.  inhabitants  having  deserted  tlie 
island,  in  consequence  of  the  alarm  and  injuries  they  suffered  from 
the  pirates  of  these  seas.  The  remaining  population  subsists  chiefly 
upon  fish,  and  the  milk  and  flesh  of  the  goats  which  feed  upon  ihc 
island.  In  two  or  three  places  only,  I  observed  small  patches  of  . 
land  under  tillage,  upon  which  the  peasants  were  at  this  time  occu- 
pied in  the  labours  of  the  plough ;  oxen  being  employed  for  this 
purpose,  as  on  the  continent  of  Greece.  1  went  up  alone  to  some 
of  these  people,  who  expressed  extreme  astonishment  at  seeing  a 
stranger  in  the  Frank  dress  upon  their  solitary  island.  They 
accosted  me  with  civility  of  manner,  and  asked  with  much  eager- 
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ness  for  snuff  or  tobacco ;  in  which  request  I  was  unfortunately  not 
able  to  gratify  them.* 
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On  my  return  to  the  vessel  at  njght,  I  found  one  of  Uie  Bhepherds 
waiting  my  arrival,  with  his  son,  a  young  boy,  who  wbs  Buffering 
under  a  form  of  chronic  opthalmia,  for  which  the  father  wished  to 
ask  iny  advice.  This  man  came  into  the  cabin  of  the  vessel,  much 
as  a  native  of  the  South  Sea  islands  might  have  done ;  gazing  with 
eagexness  upon  all  that  was  before  him,  and  expressing  his  pleasure 
by  that  uncouth  lau^ter,  which  marks  the  extrraiie  of  rustic  igno- 
rance. Neither  the  father  nor  son  had  ever  seen  a  watch ;  and  this 
of  course  excited  peculiar  admiration  and  surprize. 

On  the  12th  of  December,  we  availed  ourselves  of  a  partial  change 
of  wind  to  quit  this  port,  but  it  was  merely  to  change  the  scene  of 
our  ill-fortune.  Scarcely  had  we  got  round  the  lofty  promontory 
which  forms  the  southern  angle  of  Skopelos,  when  the  wind  became 
more  adverse,  increased  in  violence,  and  finally  led  us  to  seek 
shelt^  anew  in  a  small  bay  called  Fanermo,  on  this  side  the  island. 
Here  we  were  detained  two  days ;  not,  however,  without  some  re- 
monstrance against  this  delay,  as  we  now  began  to  believe  our  cap; 
^tain  unreasonably  cautious  and  timid ;  a  character  not  unusual  to 
the  trading  Giieeks  of  the  Archipelago,  but  which  we  little  expected 
in  him,  after  hearing  that  he  had  sailed  round  Cape  Horn,  and 
passed  some  years  in  the  Spanish  service,  on  the  coasts  of  Chili  and 
Peru.  We  found,  however,  an  explanation  of  his  caution,  in  leam>- 
ing  that  he  was  himself  in  part,  an  owner  of  the  vessel,  upon  which 
no  insurance  had  been  effected.  Such  a  participation  of  interest  -is 
very  general  among  the  masters  of  the  native  Levant  traders ;  and 
in  the  case  of  the  cargo  h  sometimes  extended  to  every  individual  of 
the  crew, — a  system  which  has  many  advantages,  as  well  as  certain 
inconveniences  in  practice. 

The  weather  still  continued  extremely  cold;  the  thermometer 
remaining  as  low  as  from  38"  to  42°,  with  a  north-west  wind.  Suffer- 
ing much  from  this  cause  on  board  our  vessel,  we  landed  in  Skopelos, 
and  the  sailors  lighted  a  large  fire  of  brush-wood,  in  a  cave  underneath 
the  sea-cliffs ;  a  spot  difficult  of  access,  but  which  bore  the  marks  of 
having  been  often  resorted  to  in  the  same  way,  either  by  pirates,  or 
by  those  of  niore  lawful  occupation  on  the  seas.    The  figures  of  the 
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Greek  sailors,  and  of  our  Tartar  Sulema,  crouching  round  the  fire  iq 
.the  recess  of  this  cavern,  might  have  formed  a  iine  subject  Ibr  a 
picture. 
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party  of  the  sailors  walked  over  to  the  town,  while  we  remained  io 
the  port  of  Panermo,  from  which  it  is  about  five  miles  distant.  De- 
metrius, who  accompanied  them,  purchased  for  us  some  wine  of  the 
island,  grapes,  figs,  and  a  species  of  cake  made  of  the  must  of  wine, 
boiled  with  a  certain  proportion  of  flour,  so  as  to  form  it  into  a  paste 
sufficiently  agreeable  in  flavour.  The  wine  of  Skopelos  has  kmg  bad 
repute,  and  is  certainly  prefei^ble  to  many  of  those  of  continental 
Greece.  This  circumstance  perhaps  may  afibrd  some  proof  that  the 
ancient  name  of  the  isle  was  Peparethos ;  the  excellence  of  the  Pepa- 
retbian  wine  being  alluded  to  by  various  writers,  and  particularly,  by 
Pliny,  who  mentions  that  the  physician  Apollodorus  strongly  recom- 
mended its  use  to  King  Ptolemy ,_addiDg,  that  it  was  not  agreeable  till 
it  had  been  kept  six'years  *.  The  inbabitants-of  the  isle  are  described 
to  be  an  active  industrious  people,  though  without  much  educatioa 
or,  refinement.  The  modem  Greeks,  like  their  ancestors,  are  fond  of 
discriminating  the  pecultat  character  of  the  population,  even  in  small 
districts  and  towns ;  and  a  recent  geographical  work  in  the  Romaic 
language,  which  I  have  already  referred  to^  is  remarkably  minute  in 
giving  such  characteristics  for  the  various  localities  in  this  part  of 
Greece,. of  which  the  authors  were  natives.  Their  description  of. the 
people  of  Skopelos  and  Skis^os  is  quoted  below,  and  shews  copious- 
ness of  epithet,  whatever  may  be  the  accuracy  of  the  picturc-f  . 
On  the  14th  we  sailed  frcwo  Panermo,  endeavouring  to  i-each  either 
the  gulph  of  Yolo  or  the  island  of  Skiathos ;  but  the  wind  was  still 
adverse,  and  after  advancing  ten  or  twelve  miles  our  captain  sought 
shelter  in  the  port  of  Agnotas,  on  the  west  side  of  Skopelos,  and  some 
distance  to  the  south  of  the  town  of  Gloasa.  This  coast,  though  high, 
is  more  fertile  than  the  southern,  and  exhibits  traces  of  a  better  cul-  ' 

*  - 1^1.  lib.  xiv.  cap.  7.    Danoethenee  qieaks  also  of  the  wines  of  Peparethos,  and  Ovid 
describes  the  isle  bs  "  nidde  f^ax  olivtt-"    Metom.  lib.  viL  470. 

f  In  the  riicr^ME  Nrangixq,  the  inhid>itantB  d*  Skopelos  are  stated  as  being  m^uXfif,    . 
fiAortjMi,  ryxu^fiaTuiif  j^a^twoiai,  ^iXijEevc;,  ofuiSiif  o^f,  futet7[x(-aJai,  tKafg^i.     Their  less 
estimabte  nd^bours  of  Skiathos  are  described  as  oxtiggai  ei;  axgs,  aimiii;,  oXtyn  mtnitam, 
fvwafu,  01  vjOffW  mtptfetm  Ktu  fi^timiMVfi  vtof  mmm  titymtf,  &C. 
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tiTation.  The  port  of  Agnotas,  -winding  between  limestone  cliflfe, 
fonns  a  deep  and  secluded  bay,  which  seems  as  a  small  inland  lake, 
and  affords  an  excellent  harbour  to  the  traders  of  these  seas.  We 
found  here  three -Greek  vessels,  driven  in  like  ourselves,  eiUier  by  a 
real  or  supposed 'necessity,  and  lying  closely  moored  under  the  cliff. 
Besides  these  vessels,  we  saw  in  the  bay  of  Agnotas  the  wrecks  of  two 
small  sloops,  which,  we  were  told,  had  belonged  to  the  pirates  of  the 
isles. 

'  On  the  15th  we  ^ain  put  to  sea;  and,  passing  several  small  isles, 
covered  with  oaks,  pines,  and  shrubs,  approached  the  shores  of 
Skiathos,  and  sailed  slowly  along  the  south  coast  of  this  island.  The 
name  of  Skiathos  is  asserted  to  be  derived  from  .the  fact,  that  at  the 
rising  of  the  sun  in  the  summer  solstice,  the  shadow  of  Mount  Athos 
is  projected  thus  &r  over  the  intervening  sea*.  The  island  is  some- 
what larger  than  that  of  Skopelos,  and  the  soil  more  fertile ;  but  its 
inhabitants  are  in  bad  repute  among  their  neighbours  for  the  want  of 
industryand  integrity;  and  there  se^ns  some  foundation  for  one  part 
at  least  -  of  this  charge,  since  their  lands  are  cultivated  in  great 
measure  by  peasants  who  come  over  from  Skopelos-  and  the  N^ro^ 
pont.  The  town  of  Skiathos  stands  on  a  peninsula  on  the. north  side 
of  the  island,  and  contains  about  200  houses.  On  the  southern  coast 
is  a  wide  and  secure  port,  with  a  small  town  near  it,  called  Oraio- 
Kastro.  A  Greek  bishop  resides  in  the  island,  taking  his  title  con- 
jointly fi*om  Skiathos  and  Skopelos,  over  both  which  i^es  his  juris- 
diction extends. 

The  coast  of  the  continent  opposite  Skiathos  was  the  scene  of  tiie 
first  great  calamity  which  befel  Xerxes  in  his  Grecian  expedition. 
A  sudden  storm  from  the  east  drove  a  number  of  his  vessels  upon 
the  coast,  where,  according  to  Herodotus,  more  than  five  hundred 


*  Pliny  speake  of  the  shadow  (^  this  jBountain  as  stretching  to  Mynhins  in  Lemnoi, 
when  the  sun  n  going  down. 
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were  wholly  lost,  together  with  many  wen,  and  much  of  the  proviuon 
and  treasure  belonging  to  the  army,* 

On  the  evening  of  this  day  we  entered  the  strait  between  the 
northern  coast  of  Negropont,  the  ancient  Eubaoa,  and  that  part  of 
Hiessaly  which  was  formerly  called  Magnesia ;  and  when  the  night 
closed  upon  us,  were  off  the  high  and  precipitous  cape  which  limits, 
on  the  eaaton  side,  the  entrance  to  the  gulph  of  Voto.  This  was  the 
promontory  CEantium  of  the  ancients.  It  derives  its  present  name 
from  the  town  of  Trikeri,  which  has  an  extraordinary  situation  on  its 
western  front,  high  in  level  above  the  sea,  but  surmounted  behind  by 
the  conkai  svtnunit  of  the  promcmtory  of  yet  greato*  height.  This 
town  isone  instance,  among  many  others,  of  the  irregular  distribution 
of  territory  and  governmait  in  Turkey.  It  is  of-v&ty  modem  origin, 
do  \<mg  time  having  elapsed  since  the  Trikeriotes  inhabited  a  small 
island  c^led  Trikeri,  in  the  strait  between  Eubeea  and  the  main-land. 
Vroai  this  spot  they  were  driven  by  the  frequent  and  destructive 
.IncnracHis  of  the  pirates,  and  by  a  coamion  consent  they  transferred 
their  same  and  abode  to  the  peninsular  promontory  on  which  the 
town  now  stands.  Its  situation,  and  other  circumstances,  have  hitherto 
procured  -an  exemption  from  the  power  of  the  Viner  of  Albania,  and 
the  place  is  more  directly  subject  to  the  court  of  Constantinople  and 
the  Capitan  Fasha.  It  enjoys,  however,  orach  mcffe  actual  liberty 
than  is  common  among  the  Greek  towns ;  and  the  effect  of  this,  as 
well  as  of  itft  favourable  position,  has  been  that  of  creating  an  extensive 
and  prosperous  commerce.  Placed  at  the  entrance  of  the  gulphs  of 
Volo  and  Zeitun,  it  commands  a  large  traffic  in  com,  (»1,  and  the 
other  products  of  the  country,  and  carries  on  also  a  very  valuable 


*  Tidt  part  of  the  aea  between  the  gulph  (tf  Salonica  and  the  Negropont  appear*  to 
have  been  anciently  called  Jrtemiiitm,  [wobebly  from  a  temple  of  Diana,  whidli  stood  on 
the  coast  at  the  eoatb-eaflt  angle  of  Magnesia.  The  moantain  called  'HsseuB,  mentioned 
by  Apollonius  Rhodiua,  is  easily  rect^nized  in  its  ntuation  to  the  east  of  Trikeri. 
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export  trade  in  the  sponges  which  are  gathered  in  abundance  on  these 
shores.  The  town  contains  about  400  houses,  and  th6  population  is 
exclusively  of  Gredis.  The  occupati(Hi8  of  almost  all  the  inhabitants 
are  those  cotmected  with  the  sea  and  commerce,  and  they  havo 
obtained  a  high  repute  f(x  industry  and  enterprize.  Many  of  the 
Oreek  merchants  of  the  place  are  possessed  of  considerable  weahh, 
derived  from  their  trading  adventures;  they  are  become  extensivo 
shipowners,  and  employ  thdr  capital  actively  in  tlui  furthermace  of 
their  various  traffic. 

A  few  years  ago,  M.  Gropius,  now  better  known  as  one  of  tha 
German  residents  in  AUiens,  obtained  the  appointment  of  English 
Vice-Consul  atTrikeri,  as  a  place  subordinate  to  the  consulship  at 
Salonica.  Either  from  commercial  jealousy,  however,  or  other  causes 
of  disagreranent,  the  merchantB  of  Trikoi  violently  opposed  Uicin'- 
selves  to  M.  Gropius ;  and  after  a  short  residence  diere,  the  grounds  of 
quarrel  became  so  multiplied  and  personal,  that  this  gentleman- wu 
compelled  finally  to  leave  the  place,  to  which  he  luis  since  not  been 
able  to  return.  Hie  eventual  importance  of  Trikeri  as  the  situation 
of  an  English  resident  would  probably  be  in  reference  to  the  timber 
of  the  Negropont :  in  this  island,  and  particularly  as  it  is  said  in  the 
northern  parts  of  it,  there  are  very  extoisive  forests  of  oak,  mndh  of 
the  timber  of  which  is  of  large  size,  and  wdl  adapted  to.  the  purposes 
of  ^ip-building.  Acertain  quantity  is  at  [wesent  cut  down  every  year ; 
and  though  the  Turkish  population  of  Negn^nt  is  notorious  through- 
out Greece  for  its  peculiar  bigotry  and  harshness,  it  does  not  seem  that 
any  serious  impediment  is  thrown  in  the  way  of  tMs  consumption. 
The  government  of  the  island,  conjointly  with  a  district  of  the  opposite 
continent,  is  in  the  hands  of  a  Pasha ;  and  an  arrang»nent  made  with 
this  governor,  whose  provincial  authority  is  probably  sufficient  fot 
the  purpose,  might  obtain  a  regular  and  large  supply  of  timber  from 
the  forests  of  the  country.  In  the  event  of  this  becoming  a  national 
object,  Trikeri  would  be  a  desirable  situation  for  an  English  resident, 
combining  other  advantages  from  its  position  at  the  opoaiag  of 
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two'  gnlpbs,  which  form  the  principal  outlets  for  all  the  export  trade 
of.Thessaly. 

The  gulph  ofVolo,  expanding  fi*oin  the  channel  underneath  the 
promontory  of  Trikeri,  forms  a  large  semicircular  bay  towards  the 
north,  penetrating  deeply  into  the  district  of  the  ancient  Magnesia, 
and  surrounded  by  mountains,  some  of  which  are  well-rknown  to 
clas»cal  lore.  The  gulph  itself  was  the  Sinus  Fagaseticus,  or  P^as- 
gicus,  of  the  ancients,,  consecrated  to  history  as  the  first  scene  of  (he 
memorable  Argonautic  expedition.  lolcos,  the  spot  from  which 
Jason  is  said  to  have  embarked  his  band  of  adventurers,  was  at  the 
head  of  this  gulph  *.  It  exists  no  longer,  but  nature  is  more  durable 
in  her  features^  and  the  celebrated  Felion  is  seen  rising  from  thie  shores 
of  the  gulph,  Its  sides  covered  as  in  ancient  times  with  forests  of 
voierable  growth -f-,  springing  perhaps  &om  the  same  soil  as  those 
from  which  the  ship  Argowaa  framed.  The  name  of  Pelion  is  conse- 
crated by  other  recollections  as  the  region  of  the  Centaurs,  and  as  one 
of  the  hills  by  which  it  was  &bled  thftt  the  Giants  meant  to  climb  the 
heights  of  Olympus  and  to  dethrone  the  sovereign  of  the  gods.  The 
respective  forms  of  Ossa  and  Pelion  explain  well  that  part  of  the 
&ble  which  supposes  the  former  mountain  to  have  been  placed  upon 
the  latter.  Ossa  has  a  steeply  conical  form,  terminating  in  a  point. 
Pelion,  on  the  other  hand,  exhibits  a  broad  and  less  abrupt  outline : 
as  it  is  viewed  from  the  south,  two  summits  are  seen  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  each  other, — a  concavity  between  them,  but  so  sli^it  as 
almost  to  give  the  effect  of  a  table-mountain,  upon  which  fiction 
might  readily  suppose  that  another  hiil  like  Ossa  should  recline. 
The  trees  upon  the  sides  and  skirts  of  Pelion  are  chiefly  the  beech, 
chesnut,  and  plane,  of  which  the  chesnut-trees  in  particular  are  said 
to  be  remarkable  for  their  size  and  venerable  age. 

*  Meletjus,  bat  oo  doubtful  authori^,  has  placed  the  rite  of  lolcos  on  that  of  the 
modem  Volo. 

f  nitAjor  litwifvAAn'.    ILii.V.  757. 
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The  gulph  of  Volo  took  its  ancient  name  from  Pagasae,  the  port  of 
the  city  of  Pherae.  This  city,  situated  near  the  lake  Boebe,  and  tea 
miles  jrom  the  head  of  the  gulpb,  is  well-known  to  history  from  the 
charactCT  of  its  three  successive  mcmarchs,  Lycophron,  Jason,  and 
Alexander;  but  I  am  not  aware  that  any  ruins' exist  to  testify  its 
exact  position.  The  modern  town  of  Volo  is  finely  situated  at  the 
head  of  the  gulph,  and  contains  about  700  houses,  chiefly  built  of 
Ktone.  In  the  same  district  is  the  large  and  populous  town  of  Ma> 
krinitza,  said  to  contfun  nearly  1200  houses,  and  surrounded  by  a 
country  which,  though  hilly,  is  extremely  fertile  in  its  produce  of  oil 
and  wine.  The  population  is  Greek,  and  enjoys  a  comparative  political 
fi*eedom  in  forming  a  part  of  the  property  of  the  Sultan's  sister,  vfiih- 
out'being  subject  to  any  provincial  government.  Numerous  other 
towns  OT  villages  are  scattered  through  the  hilly  and  richly-wooded 
country  round  the  skirts  of  Pelion,  in  the  district  of  the  ancient  Mag- 
nesia, the  population  of  which  is  partly  engaged  in  agriculture,  partly 
In  manufactures  connected  with  those  of  Amphilochia.  The  gulph 
of  Volo  forms  the  principal  outlet  for  this  tract  of  country,  ^id  from 
hence  there  is  a  large  annual  export  of  wheat,  oil,  tobacco,  sponges, 
&c.  —  the  trade  being  almost  entirely  carried  on  in  Greek  vessels, 
manned  by  seamen  of  the  country. 

-  A  detailed  account  of  the  towns  and  villages  .in  this  flourishing 
tract  of  country  is  given  in  the  Modem  Greek  Geography,  the 
authors  of  which  werenativesof  Melies,  atownonthcskirtSof  Pelion. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  district  are  generally  called  Zagoriotes  in  the 
Levant,  from  a  town  or  rather  a  groupe  of  villages  called  Zagora, 
where  there  is  a  considerable  school.  The  Greeks  throughout  the 
whole  of  this  region,  from  Tempe  to  the  gulph  of  Volo,  enjoy  certain 
advantages  in  situation  and  commerce,  which  have  already  been 
noticed  in  the  case  of  the  Amphilochians,  and  which  afford  them 
more  liberty  and  greater  scope  for  exertion  than  are  common  to  most 
,of  their  countrymen.  Much  of  the  modern  literature  of  Greece  has 
come  from  this  quarter.  Anthimus  Gazi,  the  conductor  of  the 
E{HV  9  Aoyios&t  Vienna,  is  a  native  of  Melies.     He  has  compiled  aa 
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HeJlen^c  and  Romaic  Lexicon,  of  which  two  volumeB  are  now  pUb- 
liabieid,  and  reputed  to  possess  much  merit.  He  also  published  in 
l799t  in  the  Romaic  kmguage,  the  Philosophic^  Grammar  of  our 
oouutryman  Benjamin  Martin,  under  the  title  of  r^jttpsrtKir  rav 
i^i^oc-opMuv  Etnriifiuv.  Kavra,  a  physician  of  Amphilochia,  has  trans- 
lated the  Arithmetic  and  Algebra  of  Euler,  and  also  the  Abb6  Mtllot's 
Elements  of  History.  Daniel  Philipidi  of  Melies,  the  town  above- 
mentioned,  has  published  translations  of  Lalande's  Astronmny,  and 
of  the  logic  of  Condillac. 

Veleslino,  a  town  near  Volo,  is  the  birth-place  of  the  unfortunate 
Rega,  a  Gi'eek  whose  memory  is  endeared  to  his  countrymen  as  well 
by  his  writings  as  by  the  iate  he  met  with  while  labouring  for  the 
liberties  of  his  country.  His  active  zeal  at  the  time  of  the  French 
revolution  made  him  known  at  Constantinople,  and  he  was  way-laid 
and  murdered  near  to  Belgrade.  Besides  many  patriotic  songs  and 
ballads,  some  of  which  have  been  made  known  to  the  English  reader, 
be  translated  several  woHcs  6'om  the  French  and  German  into  his 
native  language.  His  fiiend  Coronius,  who  was  murdered  at  the 
same  time  with  him,  was  the  author  of  Greek  tranMations  of  Gesner's 
Death  of  Abd,  of  the  Galatea  of  Florian,  and  of  the  New  Robinsob 
Crusoe  and  Psychologia  of  Camp. 

The  rocks  about  Trikeri  and  the  gulph  of  Volo  are  primitive,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  marble,  mica-slate,  talc-slate,  serpentine,  &c.  Con- 
necting  this  observation  with  those  previously  made,  it  will  be  found 
that  nearly  all  the  coasts  bordering  on  the  gulph  of  Salonica  belong 
to  the  primitive  formations ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  part  of 
the  country  intervening  between  Ossa  and  the  straits  erf"  Eubaea,  con- 
tains a  large  proportion  of  the  Magnesian  class  of  rocks.  I  have 
seen  some  fine  specimens  of  asbestus,  amianth,  &c.  from  that  part  of 
it  in  the  vicinity  of  the  gulph  of  Volo.  The  Negropont,  which  forms 
a  amtinuation  of  the  same  line,  also  contains  a  good  deal  of  serpen- 
tine in  the  ridge  of  mountains  which  runs  through  this  isle. 

Our  voyage  was  still  retarded  by  adverse  winds,  and  two  days 
were  occupied  in  tbe  passage  from  Trikeri,  up  the  gulph  of  Zeitun. 
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It  was  sctuxrdy  possible,  however,  to  regret  this  delftjTi  w\a\&  eitjpyp 
ing  the  loagnificenC  beauty  of  the  shore*  H'hich  9urroiui4ed  our  injand 
PfiTigation.  On  the  left  hand  were  the  fertile  plains  and  richly- 
wooded  hills  which  form  the  coast  of  £ubfea,  gradually  rising 
towards  iJie  mountains  in  the  centre  of  the  isle ;  on  our  right  we  had 
the  bold  outline  of  the  Thessalian  coast»  with  t^  ridges  of  Pelion  aiKi 
Othrys  in  the  back  ground ;  in  irout  t^  us  we  aaw  in  the  distance  the 

.  loftier  sununit*  of  the  chain  of  CEta,  deeply  covered  with  their 
winter  snows.  As  our  vessel  slowly  proceeded  up  the  gulph,  I 
observed  near  its  northern  shore  the  two  steep  and  insulated  rocks, 
anciently  called  JleucaUon  and  Pyrrha,  which  mark  the  poiat  upon 
the  coast  whene  the  region  o£  Pthiotts  succeeds  to  that  of  Magoesidt 
At  some  distance  beyond,  biU,  removed  two  or  three  milep  from  the 
»hore,  was  the  site  of  Cremaste,  or  the  Pelasgic  Larisga,  a  city  rend^«d 
illustrious  as  the  capital  of  Achilles,  whow  territory,  as  M'e  l^am 
from  Homer«  extended  along  this  coast  to  the  head  of  the  M^iafi 
Gulph  and  the  banks  of  the  Sperchius*  comprizing  Uie  Wide  and  fe^lfi 
plains  which  intervene  between  the  mountain-chains  of  Odirys  and 
(Eta.    The  region  of  Pthiotis,  one  of  the  five  divisions  of  anqi^t 

-^Tbessaly,  is  further  remarkable  in  history  as  one  of  the  earliest  scat4 
of  the  Hellenians  or  Belhbdians.;  that  people^  who,  after  various 
intermediate  habitations,  ^pear  at  l«igth  to  have  formed  the  .l>Hsi§ 
pf  the  great  Doric  emigration  which  carried  their  name  as  well  as  th9 
dialect  and  gpvemment  of  this  northern  part  of  Qreece  into  every 
part  of  the  Peloponnesus.  Pthiotis  formed  a  part  of  the  ancient 
kingdom  of  Deucalion,  the  alleged  founder  of  the  Helladian  race* ; 
and  the  Grecian  history  of  the  deluge  connect^  that  event  with  this 
part  of  Theasaiy,  as  well  as  with  the  country  further  to  the  west,  and 
bordering  on  the  river  Achelous.  This  region  is  traversed  from  east 
to  vjest  by  the  chain  of  Mount  Othrys,  forming  the  northern  boundary 


*  See  HcTodot  lib.  i.  56.  —  Hdlenus,  from  whom  this  ptnypie  derived  Anar  none,  <nh 
SOD  to  the  celebrated  Deucalion,  and  their  later  ^pellation  of  Dorians  was  obtained  from 
Donis,  the  son  of  HeUenut. 
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of  the  gulph,  and  of  the  broad  valley  of  the  Spefcbius,  further  to  the 
west.  Of  this  chain,  which  may  be  considered  as  connecting  itself 
with' Pelion  towards  the  east,  the  loftiest  point  is  now  the  head  of 
the  gulph,  formed  by  ridges  which  successively  recede  from  the 
shore  to  a  central  point,  at  some  distance  from  the  coast.  There  is  a 
gracefulness  in  the  outline  and  general  contour  of  the  mountain, 
derived  in  part  from  this  gradual  recession  of  its  ridges ;  partly 
from  the  luxuriant  vegetation,  and  the  foliage  of  the  olive-groves 
which  cover  its  lower  slopes  towards  the  sea.  Though  we  have  its 
description  from  Virgil  as  the  **  Othryn  nivalem,"  there  was  yet 
scarcely  any  snow  lying  upon  it*.  The  height  of  the  mountain, 
however,  is  very  considerable,  and  perhaps  there  would  be  no  exag- 
geration in  supposing  it  to  exceed  3000  feet. 

The  scenery  became  still  more  interesting  as  we  advanced  towfUYls 
the  head  of  the  gulph ;  where  the  channel,  leaving  a  wide  bay  to  the 
north-west,  makes  a  sudden  turn  round  the  angle  of  Eubtea,  and  takes 
a  south-east  direcdon  to  form  the  sea  of  Eubsea,  and  the  celebrated 
strait  of  the  Euripus.  It  seemed  here  as  if  we  were  in  a  great  inland 
lake,  girt  round  by  a  magnificent  outline  of  mountains,  promontories, 
and  vallies.  The  point  of  Eubsea,  round  which  the  channel  winds,' 
forms  a  lofty  conical  hill,  ascending  from  the  sea  in  a  slope,  richly  . 
cultivated,  but  broken  at  intervals  by  masses  of  rock  projecting  from 
the  surface,  amidst  which  stands  the  small  town  of  Lithada.  Thisj 
which  was  formerly  the  promontory  of  Ceneus,  is  finely  opposed  to 
that  of  Echinus,  and  to  the  fertile  slopes  and  swdling  ridges  of 
Mount  Othrys,  on  the  northern  side  the  channel.  The  eye,  carried 
along  the  latter  shore,  where  it  sweeps  round  toward  the  north-westi 
to  form  the  Halaic  bay,  reposes  for  a  moment  on  a  broad  valley, 
bounded  on  each  side  by  a  precipitous  barrier  of  mountains,  through 
which  the  Sperchius  flows  to  the  sea.  The  mountains  forming  Uie 
southern  boundary  of  this  valley  belong  to  the  great  chain  of  CEta ;  a 
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magnificent  groupe  which  occupied  the  whole  of  the  landscape  in 
iront  of  us,  presenting  to  the  sea  a  line  of  cliffs  of  vast  height,  and 
almost  perpendicular  in  form,  and  beyond  these  numerous  elevated 
sumjuits  passing  into  the  remote  distance.  But  the  point  which  most 
interested  us  in  this  view,  was  the  place  of  the  ever-m^norable 
ThermopylBB,  a  spot  which  more  than  almost  any  other  historical 
scene  has  been  sanctified  by  the  veneration  of  succeeding  ages.  At 
this  moment,  indeed,  looking  upon  it  in  front,  we  did  not  see  the  Pass 
as  a  distinct  feature ;  but  its  situation  was  indicated  by  the  heights 
of  CEta  approaching  the  sea,  near  to  the  moufh  of  the  Sperchius ; 
and  its  importance  testified  by  the  view  of  this  mountain-chain, 
ext^iding  itself  far  towards  the  west,  to  form,  in  conjunction  with 
Pindus,  a  barrier  between  the  northern  and  southern  parts  of  Greece. 
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CHAP.    XVII. 

STELIDA. ZEITUN. — JOURNEY  THROUGH    THE    SOUTHERN    PART    OF   THESSALV 

TO    LARISSA.  —  PASS    OF    THOMOKO.  —  FIELD    OF    PHARSALIA. ARRIVAL  AT 

LARISSA.  —  INTERVIEW  WITH  VELI  PASHA. RETURN  TO  ZEITUN.  —  DANGER- 

'    OUS   PASSAGE   OVER  THE   CHAIN  OF  OTHKYS. 

ON  the  afternoon  of  the  17th  of  December,  we  cast  anchor 
opposite  to  Stelida,  a  small  town,  built  on  theascent  of  a  billj 
near  the  northern  extreihity  of  the  gulph.  Beyond  this  point  to  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  the  water  has  been  rendered  very  shallow  by  the 
deposit  of  alluvial  soil,  which  makes  it  necessary  for  all  vessels  coming 
to  the  gulph  to  take  in  their  cargoes  here.  Whether  the  situation  of 
Stelida  corresponds  with  that  of  the  Thebes  of  Thessaly,  which  Livy 
describes  as  the  only  maritime  emporium  of  Plhiotis,  I  will  not 
pretend  to  determine*.  We  landed  here,  and  entered  the  town, 
which  is  rendered  agreeable  by  a  grove  of  olives  and  orange-trees 
surrounding  it.  Our  Tartar  conducted  us  to  the  habitation  of  the 
Aga  commanding  the  place,  whom  we  found  sitting  on  a  cushion 
in  a  small  room,  with  several  Albanese  soldiers  attending  him ; 
himself  an  Albanian,  and  habited  in  the  costume  of  his  country. 
The  subjection  of  Thessaly  to  Ali  Pasha  has  introduced  into  every 
part  of  the  country  these  fierce-looking  subjects  of  his  western  territory, 
who  are  well  fitted  to  maintain  his  power.  The  Aga  received  us  with 
politeness;  gave  us  coffee  and  pipes ;  and  there  being  no  horses  in  the 
town,  provided  Eisses  for  our  conveyance  to  the  city  of  Zeitun,  which 
is  about  ten  miles  distant. 


'  XJb.  xxzix.  cap.  25.   Ptolemy  and  Stnbo  disagree  materially  about  the  ntnation  of 
this  place. 
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.After  the  long  delay  in  our  voyage,  I  was  anxious  to  commence 
immediately  my  journey  to  Larissa;  the  winter  being  now  so  far 
advanced  as  to  make  it  desirable  that  we  shou^  reach  Athens  as 
soon  as  possible.  I  set  out,  therefore,  the  same  evening  for  Zeitun, 
attended  by  Sulema  and  Demetrius ;  my  friend,  meanwhile,  returning 
to  the  vessel,  to  wait  there  till  Demetrius  had  provided  a  residence  in 
the  town,  where  he  might  remain  during  my  absence.  .  The  Spartan 
who  had  been  our  fellow-passenger  from  Salonica,  a  tall  and  robust 
mkn,'  was  desirous  also  of  reaching  Zeitun  this  evening,  but  could  not 
procure  either  horse  or  ass  to  carry  him  thither.  Hearing  him  utter 
many  complaints  on  this  subject,  I  expressed  surprize  that  he  could 
not  resolve  to  walk  thus  far;  and  pointing  across  the  giilph  to  the 
pass  of  Thermopylae,  which  was  distinctly  seen  from  the  eminence 
where  we  stood,  asked  him  whether  he  believed  his  ancestors,  under 
Leonidas,  had  come  on  horseback  to  defend  Greece  against  the 
Persians  ?  I  had  before  found  that  he  was  acquainted  with  the  history 
of  this  place,  having  himself  pointed  it  out  to  me  while  sailing  up  the 
gulpfa.  He  now  appeared  to  feel  my  remark  more  than  I  had  ex- 
pected ;  but  the  suggestion  was  of  no  avail,  and  he  chose  to  return 
to  the  vessel,  rather  than  degrade  himself  by  travelling  on  foot.  This 
feeling  is  habitual  in  the  country ;  and  neither  Turk  nor  Greek,  above 
a  certain  rank,  will  submit  to  be  seen  as  pedestrians,  otherwise  than 
in  tardily  pacing  through  the  streets  of  their  towns. 

The  road  to  Zeitun  conducted  us  along  the  skirt  of  the  hills  which 
border  on  the  gulph,  rising  into  the  chain  of  Othrys  towards  the 
north.  We  were  benighted  before  our  arrival  at  the  city ;  but  the 
light  of  a  full  moon  guided  our  way,  and  gave  at  the  same  an  obscure 
grandeur  of  effect  to  the  remarkable  landscape  which  lay  before  us. 
The  night  was  perfectly  serene ;  the  unruffled  surface  of  the  bay 
reflected  a  softened  light  from  the  moon-beams,  which  was  strikingly 
contrasted  with  the  dark  cliffs  of  Thermopylae,  rising  abruptly  from 
the  opposite  shores,  and  broken  at  intervals  by  deep  hollows  and 
recesses  of  the  mountain.  The  snow-covered  summits  of  CEta 
appeared  in  t^e  distance  with  a  faint  aerial  outline,  which  might 
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almost  have  beenthoo^t  a  delnsion  on  the  sight.  The  course  of  the 
Sperchius  was  marked  by  a  track  of  silvery  light,  wiDding  through 
the  broad  valley  beneath  us,  and  finally  mingling  with  the  waters  of 
the  gulph.  To  this  river  Achilles  made  a.  vow  of  his  hair,  should  he 
return  in  safety  from  the  wars  erf  Troy,  — a  vow  of  which  his  fete 
prevented  the  ixilfilinent.  It  is  one  of  the  most  considerable  of  the 
Grecian  streams,  and  though  no  longer  the  Sperchius  of  ancient 
times,  yet  its  later  name  of  Hellada  consecrates  to  memory  the 
history  <^  the  country  through  which  it  flows.* 
-  Zeitun  is  situate  on  the  ascent  of  a  hill,  (»i  the  northern  side  of  the 
talley,  and  at  tiie. distance  of  about  three  miles  from  the  river.  The 
nimmit  of  the  hill,  which  is  of  conical  form,  is  crowned  by  theronains 
of  a  castle  of  considerable  extent.  The  effect  of  the  buildings  of  the 
town,  rising  above  each  other  on  this  steep  ascent,  and  on  other 
adjoining  eminences,  is  at  once  singular-  and  picturesque.  In  the 
lover  part  of  Uie  town  are  several  mosques,  surrounded,  as  usual, 
by  cypresses  ;  some  of  which  trees  are  here  of  remarkable  size,  and 
'  venerable  from  their  age.  Zeitun  contains  about  600  houses,  and  a 
population  partly  Turkish,  partly  Greek.  The  commerce  of  the 
place  is  rendored  considerable  by  the  large  produce  of  grain  in  the 
valley  of  the  Hellada,  and  in  other  districts  of  this  country ;  the 
/greater  part  of  which  is  brought  down  to  the  gulph  for  exportation. 
The  inland  navigation  afforded  by  this  arm  of  the  sea,  is  very  bene- 
ficial to  the  interior  of  Thessaly ;  and  the  more  so,  €i8,  with  the 
exception  of  Volo,  there  are  no  ports  on  its  eastern  side  to  give  an 
outlet  to  the  produce  of  these  plains. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  site  of  Zeitun  corresponds  with 
that  of  the  ancient  Lamia,  the  city  where  the  Macedonian  Antipater 
sustained  a  siege,  and  finally  repelled  the  Athenian  general  Leos- 


*  There  U  reason  to  believe  th^  this  change  of  name,  In  common  doubtless  vith  many 
others  in  Greece,  took  place  during  the  period  of  the  later  Greek  empire.  The  Scholiast, 
upon  a  fimeral  oration,  (»mp06ed  by  Manuel  FaUeologus,  says,  that,  from  his  tune,  the 
Sporchhw  received  the  name  of  Hdlas. 
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tfaenes,  and  whidi  was  afterwanda  besi^;«d  by  Uie  last  Philip  of 
Macedon,  when  allied  with  the  Romans  gainst  Antiochus*.  Livy, 
in  describing  the  latter  event,  mentions  the  difficulty  the  Mace* 
donians  experienced  in  making  their  mines,  in  consequraice  of  the 
quantity  of  flint  in  the  rock.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  Zeitun 
stands  on  that  calcareous  formation  so  common  in  Greece,  which  is 
remarkable  irom  the  quantity  of  silex  it  contains,  —  a  proof  of  <  the 
accuracy  of  the  historian's  nfurative.  At  some  duitance  to  Uie  east  of 
the  town,  I  observed  a  large  stream  which  might  admit  the  name  of 
river,  bursting  forth  suddenly  from  underneath  Wieae  rocks,  and 
flowing  towards  the  sea. 

It  was  too  late  when  I  arrived  at  Zeitun  to  apply  to  the  Bey  of 
the  city,  and  I  took  up  my  night's  lodging  in  the  wi^tched  apartment 
of  a  Khan.  At  an  early  hour  the  following  morning,  I  set  out  6d 
my  journey  for  Larissa ;  the  Tartar  having  made  use  of  his  passport 
to  procure  post-horses  of  a  bett^  kind  than  those  to  which  we  iiad  been 
accustomed.  Besides  the  iourudze  who  had  charge  of  these,  another 
Turk  from  the  post-house  attended  me,  who,  though  this  dress  some- 
what resembled  that  of  a  Tartar,  appeared  to  have  no  odier  office 
tlrnn  that  of  urging  the  horses  forward  with  his  whip.  DemetritU 
remained  at  Zeitun,  to  prepare  for  my  friend's  arrival  there. 

Larissa  is  distant  from  Zeitun  about  sixty  miles,  in  a  northerly 
direction.  We  commenced  our  route  by  ascending  the  chain  of  hills 
connected  with  Mgunt  Othrys,  and  forming  the  northern  boundary  of 
the  valley  of  the  Hellada.  These  hills  send  down  numerous  successive 
ridges,  with  deep  inteiVening  hollows,  at  right  angles  to  the  direction 
of  the  valley.  The  country  is  open,  bleak,  and  uncultivated  ;  the  tock 
still  entirely  calculous.    Towards  the  higher  part  of  the  ascent,  there 


*  Strabo  describeB  it  as  thirty  stadia  from  the  river,  which  corresponds  with  the  actual 
distance  of  Zeitun.  Livy,  who  is  more  minute,  moitioDs  its  position  on  a  hill,  ovex- 
loddng  the  Inroad  valley  between  the  city  and  Heraclea,  at  the  entrance  of  lliermopyls, 
which  the  Romans  were  besieging  at  the  same  time  that  Philip  directed  his  force  against 
Lamia.  Lib.  xxjm.  4.;  xxxVi.  2;. 
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is  a  derveni,  or  pasis,  guarded  by  Albanese  soldiers;  just  beyond  whidi, 
the  situation  of  Uie  road  affords  a  very  remarkable  view  of  the  valley 
beneath.  The  eye  follows  it,  probably  f«r  nearly  thirty  miles,  in  a 
direct  line  towards  the  east-north-east,  for  many  miles  continuing  very 
broad,  and  with  a  perfectly  level  surface ;  then  gradually  contract' 
ing,  and  ascending  upwards  among  the  mountains,  from  which  the 
Hellada  has  its  origin.  These  mountains  are  n^r  the  central  part  of 
the  Grecian  continent,  where  the  chains  of  CEta  and  Pindus  con- 
nect ihemselres  with  each  other,  aod  with  that  of  Parnassus  approach- 
ing from  the  south.  Looking  up  the  valley  in  this  direction,  I  saw 
in  the  distance  a  very  lofty  snow-covered  summit,  which  I  conceive 
to  be  the  Mount  Tymphrestus  of  the  ancients  *.  Frcan  the  same 
point  also,  I  enjoyed  a  striking  view  of  the  whole  groupe  of  Mount 
CEta,  on  the  opposite  side  the  valley,  and  particularly  of  the  vast  cliffd 
which  descend  from  these  mountains  even  to  the  very  level  of  the 
river,  forming  a  singular  contrast  with  the  dead  level  of  the  plain, 
through  which  it  flows. 

This  plain  is  well  cultivated  throughout  the  greater  part  of  its 
extent,  the  produce  being  chiefly  grain ;  and  where  it  descends  into 
the  low  lands  near  the  sea,  it  affords  a  luxuriant  pasture  to  the 
horses  and  sheep,  which  are  seen  grazing  in  vast  numbers  over  its 
surface. 

This  extraordinary  landscape  is  very  interesting  in  a  geographical 
point  of  view.  It  shews  all  the  eastern  part  of  that  great  mountain- 
barrier  which  traverses  in  this  place  the  continent  of  Greece;  and  in 
the  continuity  of  the  precipitous  outline  presented  to  the  eye,  explains 
all  the  importance  of  that  narrow  but  celebrated  pass,  where  the 
Greeks  so  well  fought  for  the  liberties  of  their  country. 

Passing  over  some  miles  of  an  open  rugged  country,  at  the  summit 
of  this  chain  of  hills,  we  descended  to  the  Khan  of  Berbent,  about 
ten  miles  from  Zeitun.    Thence  we  continued  our  descent  into  an 


'  See  Strabo,  lib.ix.  CBp.<!. 
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extensive  pl^n ;  at  the  western  extremity  of  which  is  a  lake,  ten  ,6r 
twelve  miles  in  circumfeFence,  with  two  or  three  small  vilU^es  near 
its  banks.  We  passed  within  a  short  distance  of  one  of  these  villages 
called  Douchori,  which  my  guides  informed  me  was  the  private 
property  of  Alt  Pasha.  Hie  landscape  here  would  be  pleasing,  were 
it  not  for  the  deficiency  of  wood,  which  is  common  to  all  the  plains 
of  Thess^y;  I  am  not  aware  that  this  lake  is  mentioned  by  any 
ancient  writer ;  and  from  its  situation  on  a  high  level,  the  waters 
now  accumulated  here  might  formerly,  perhaps,  have  been  carried  off 
by  artificial  means.  The  plain  adjoining  the  lake  is  nearly  on  the 
same  level ;  a  small  part  only  appears  to  be  occupied  in  tillage,  but 
it  affords  pasture  to  large  flocks  of  she^.  On  the  northern  side  is 
another  range  of  hills,  low  in  their  elevation  above  the  plain,  but 
which  may  also  be  considered  to  form  a  part  of  the  diain  of  Othrys^r 
On  their  ascent  stands  the  small  town  of  Avrachi,  inhabited  by 
husbandmen  and  shepherds,  and  belonging  to  the  private  pr(^>erty  of 
Veli  Pasha.* 

Continuing  our  progress  for  some  miles  over  this  second  range  of 
hills  by  a  rocky  and  broken  road,  we  came  suddenly  to  the  summit 
of  a  ridge,  which  breaks  off  abrupdy  towards  the  north,  forming  a 
boundary  on  this  side  to  the  c^itral  re^on  of  Thessaly,  —  those  great 
plains  which  we  had  before  traversed,  in  descending  along  the 
course  of  the  Peneus  to  Larissa  and  Tempe.  I  know  not  that  I 
have  ever  seen  a  landscape  more  singular  and  magnificat  in  its 
features  than  the  one  which  was  before  me  at  this  spot,  rend«^ 
more  impressive  by  the  suddenness  with  which  it  meets  the  eye,  and 
by  its  contrast  with  the  previous  scenery  through  which  I  had  been 
travelling.     At  the  moment  I  arrived  on  the  ridge,  the  sun  was 


*  W«re  I  to  venture  a  coojectore,  I  Ghould  tay  that  tliis  district  may  poeeibly  have  been 
the  utuadOD  of  Mdit«iun  or  of  Halos,  cities  mentioned  by  andent  geographers ;  but 
the  ^act  position  of  which  has  not  been  ascert^ed.  See  Thucyd.  lib.iv.  147.  Herodot. 
Iib.yii.  197.    Also  the  note  of  the  editors  of  the  French  Strabo,  torn.  iit.  p.  498, 
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^niDg  brightly  on  the  plains  breath,  ^oducing  an  effect  of  gUt^ 
tering  indratinctoess  over  theii  surface^  It  seemed  Uke  a  vast  lake 
abpve  vhich  I  stood;  nor  was  there  within  a  c^rcuniference.of  ai 
teast  150  miles>  a  single  elevation  sufficient  to  destroy  this  resem- 
Uance.  What  is  a(^»arance  now,  might  once  Imve  been  reality  i 
aad  it  is  impassible  to  look  down  upon  this  gre^t  bason,  its.  fiat 
unvaried  surface,  and  the  barrier  of  mountains  every-wbere  sw* 
Toanding  it,  without  giviag  &ikh  to  the  Uadition  that  it  was  <Htce 
covered'  by  waler.  The  impression  is  more  forcible  from  this  point 
of  view,  than  ^om  any  other  in  which  I  surveyed  the  plains  of 
Tbessalyl 

-  At  this  ifiaportant  eutraiu%  into  the  plains  from  the  south,  ^ood 
the  ancient  city  of  Thaumaci ;  and  the .  modem  Thomoko  occupies 
the  satne  remarkable  site,  on  a  lofty  pinnacle  of  hiW,  to  the  lelt  of 
the  ravine  -along  which  the  wad  descends.  The  houses  of  the  town, 
which  isof  considerable  siae»climb-thesteepdecUvity  of  the  bill,  and 
the  summit  is  crowned  by  a  castle,  which  in  its  situation  seCinB 
■^nostto  overhang  the  plains  bekiw.  The  extraordimury  view  fipm 
Ihis  ^t  has  not  escaped  the  notice  ofaxkcient  writra^;  and  lavy 
asserts,  that  the  name  of  Thaumaci  was  obtainwi,  as  an  ^pressifHi 
of  its  tronderful  character*.  The  descriplidn  givm  by  this  historian 
of  >the  place,  and  of  the  landscape,  in  nair^ng  Ae.  un«iccasslu] 
soege  bf  Thaumaci  by  Philip,  is.  equally  relmarkable  folr  accuracy 
and' spirit.  From  the  passage,  which  is  quoted  below,  it  will  be 
seen  diat  Livy  adopts  the  same  comparison  of  the  plains  to  a  great 
sea,  spread  below  the  eye't~.    This  resemblance  is  much  increased 


*  It  has  been  oHuidered  doubtful  whether  this  u  the  ThEumakia  mentioDed  by 
H<Hiier  u  one  of  the  four  towns  tinder  the  rule  of  Pfailoctetes.  Disd.  u,  ^16.  The. 
editors  of  the  Frencii  Strabo  seem  to  regard  the  Thaumakis  of  Homer  as  situated 
in  Magnet  but  it  appears  to  me  more  probable,  that  this  was  the  place  tfesfgned. 
Ad)(Hning  the  modem  town  are  some  ruins,  belonging  perht^s  to  the  ancient  dty. 

f  "  Thaumaci  a  I^lis,  sinnque  Maliaco  per  Lamiam  euntt,  loco  alto  siti  sunt,  ipeis 
fituobus  imminetites,    quas   Coela   vocant;    Tbessaliieque   traiiseunti    confragosa   Iocs, 
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by  the  particular  contour  of  the  mountains  forming  thar  boundary, 
of  which  I  cannot  convey  a  belter  idea,  than  by  giving  Pliny's 
short  but  emphatic  description  of  them ;  "  Omnes  theatnUi  modo 
inflexi,  cuneatis  ante  eos  quinquaginta  quinque  urbibus  */'  This  - 
form  of  outline  is  most  remarkable  on  the  southern  side  of  the  plain, 
vrhere  it  is  seen  to  form  one  vast  semicircular  sweep,  even  from  the 
foot  of  the  Meteora  rocks,  as  far  as  to  a  ridge  of  hills  which  stretch 
forward  into  it,  a  little  to  the  west  of  Tfaavimaci.  These  hills, 
though  of  inconsiderable  height,  yet  from  their  position  conceal 
that  portion  of  the  plains  surrounding  Larissa ;— a  contraction  of  the 
landscape,  which  can  scarcely  be  recognized,  where  all  besides  is  so 
extensive  and  magnificent. 

Looking  from  this  distant  point  of  view  at  the  hills,  on  the  oppo-. 
site  side  of  the  plain,  extending  from  behind  Trikala  and  Zarko 
towards  Olympus,  I  found  additional  cause  to  believe  from  thdr 
outline,  that  there  is  much  primitive  slate  country  in  this  district. 
The  geology  of  a  country,  as  well  as  its  geography,  is  often  best 
understood  where  the  eye  embraces  most  in  a  single  view.  Such 
an  observation,  at  least,  should  always,  if  possible,  precede  and  suc- 
ceed the  examination  in  detail. 

Descending  rapidly  along  ^e  ravine  below  Thomoko,  we  arrived 
at  a  large  Khan,  where  we  halted  half  an  hour,  and  made  a  meal 
on  olives,  bread,  and  goats'-milk  cheese.  At  this  place,  for  the 
first  time,  my  Tartar  Sulema  shewed  himself  capable  of  passion. 
He  wished  to  buy  or  otherwise  appropriate  a  couple  of  fowls,  which 
the  people  of  the  Khan  were  imwilling  that  he  should  have.  Sum- 
moned to  tiie  place  by  the  screams  of  women,  I  found  him  beating 
violently  with  his  whip,  the  Greek  who  seined  to  be  master  of , the 


implicBtasque  flezibiu  vallium  viu.      Ubi  ventum  ad  banc  orboa  est,  repoitB,  v^nt 
mariB  vasti,  sic  inimensa  panditur  planities,  ut  subjectos  campM  termiaare  oculis  hand 
fadle  qaeas.     Ab  eo  miraculo  'Tiaumaci  appdiati.      Nee  aldtodipe  aoliiin  tnta  orbs,  sed 
quod  saxo  tmdiqoe  abtdsso  nipibui  imposita  eat," 
•  Hiat.Nat.  Iib.iT.  c  8.    ' 
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Khan;  and  it  was  with  much  difficulty  I  could  persuade  him  to 
desist  from  this  exercise,  which  he  accompanied  with  the  strongest 
epithets  of  abusive  contempt.  I  satisfied  the  man  by  immediate 
payment ;  and  the  fowls  were  given  up  to  Sulema,  and  slung  by  the 
side  of  the  sourudze's  horse,  as  the  material  for  the  evening's  repast. 
This  Khan,  judging  fi-om  the  rate  at  which  we  travelled,  is  about 
24  miles  from  Zeitun. 

We  now  entered  upon  the  plains;  still,  however,  skirting  along 
the  range  of  low  hills,  which  was  before  noticed  as  intercepting  the 
view  towards  Larissa.  Over  the  whole  of  this  rich  and  luxuriant 
country,  scarcely  a  single  tree  is  to  be  seen.  The  tillage  also  of  this 
part  of  the  plain  is  very  partial  and  limited,  the  land  being  chiefly 
employed  as  pasture.  Several  large  villages  are  scattered  over  its 
surface ;  and  our  road  carried  us  by,  or  rather  through,  two  or  three 
Turkish  burying-grounds  of  great  extent.  There  is  something,  im- 
pres^ve  in  these  assemblages  of  tombs,  separated  in  situation  from 
^e  abodes  of  men,  but  placed  in  the  pathway  of  the  traveller,  as  if 
to  render  the  lesson  more  striking  from  the  manner  of  its  appeal  to 
lAit'  raind. 

Passing  through  a  narrow  defile  between  limestone  rocks,  in  the 
rangft'Of  hills  just  referred  to,  we  entered  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
^4ain ;  and  just  as  the  moon  was  rising  over  the  chain  of  Pelion, 
wrived  at  the  town  of  Tzataize;  a  place  well  known  to  history  under 
the  more  celebrated  name  of  Pharsalia,  and  as  the  scene  of  the 
great  battle  whicli  gave  to  Julius  Csesar  a  mastery  over  the  liberties 
of  his  country.  Tzataize  is  the  Turkish  name  of  the  town,, but 
among  the  Greeks  it  is  still  commonly  known  by  that  of  Phersala. 
It  is  situated  underneath  a  rocky  and  precipitous  front  of  hill, 
probably  about  500  feet  in  height,  and  forming  a  semicircular  sweep 
towards  the  north,  on  which  side  the  town  stands  ;  on  this  hill  are  the 
ruins  of  the  ancient  castle  of  Pharsalia.  At  the  distance  of  half  a 
mile  to  the  north,  flows  a  ^mall  river,  wliich  is  probably  the  ancient 
Apidanus;  and  beyond  this,  in  the  same  direction,  the  plains  are 
open  towards  Larissa,  which  is  about  22  miles  distant.    The  town 
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is  divided  into  two  portion^;  the  lai^est,  which  is  nearly  qd  the 
level  of  the  plain,  inhabited  exclusively  by  Turks;  the  other  situated 
among  the  racks  on  the  ascent  of  the  hill,  and  with  a  population 
entirely  Greek.  In  the  Turkish  town,  there  are  four  mosques,  and 
many  large  houses.  The  customs  of  this  people*  however,  prevented 
me  irom  obtaining  a  lodging  in  a  private  habitation,  and  I  was  omj- 
duoted  to  a  Khan  connected  with  the  post-house  of  the  town.  Here  I 
Sloped  and  spent  the  evening  in  company  with  four  or  five  Turks ;  the 
whole  party  sitting  on  mats  around  the  fire.  It  was  a  curious  groupe ; 
and  amusing  to  me  as  an  exhibition  of  Turkish  sodal  intercourse.  The 
characteristic  taciturnity  of  the  nation  was  shewn  in  long  pauses 
which  no  one  thought  himself  obliged  to  break,  and  which  were  in 
fact  occupied  by  the  assiduous  smoking  of  all  the  party.  When 
conversation  occurred,  it  was  carried  on  with  a  brevity  of  phrase 
which  might  have  surpassed  even  that  of  the  old  Spartans,  and  wit^ 
a  perfect  uniformity  and  sedateneas  of  manner.  The  distinct  enuH- 
ciation  of  the  Turks,  and  perhaps  also  the  simpUcity  of  the  Turkish 
language,  increase  the  effect  of  this  peculiar  conciseness ;  and  if 
the  epithet  philoscpkical  might  be  applied  to  manner  alone,  would 
almost  in  this  instance  warrant  its  use.  A  Tartar,  just  come  fix>m  his 
journey,  joined  our  party  in  the  course  of  the  evening.  Scarcely  bad 
he  seated  himself,  when  he  took  out  bis  ct^fee-bag  and  silver  cup, 
which  all  these  people  carry  about  with  them,  and  made  his  coffee, 
smiply  by  boiling  it  for  a  couple  of  minutes  in  a  small  ir<Ki-pot  over 
the  embers.  This  beverage  seems  as  if  indispensible  to  the  exists 
ence  of  the  Turk ;  and  a  luxury  which  he  camtot  forego.  The 
evening  meal  of  the  party  was  perfectly  moderate ;  consisting  of  a 
dish  of  the  Turkish  duhna,  and  the  fowls,  which  had  excited  Sulema 
to  so  much  violence  at  the  Khan  of  Thomoko.  We  all  eat,  in  the 
Turkish  manner,  with  the  fingers  alone;  the  ewer  and  bason  for 
washing  being  brought  round 'as  usual,  both  before  and  after  the 
meal. 

The  batde  of  Pharsalia,  as  appears  from  the  narrative  of  Caesar, 
was  fought  on  the  plain  adjoining  the  town,  and  immediately  below; 
3  A  2 
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the  hdghls  which  have  been  described.  It  was  on  the  ascent  of 
these  heights  that  Pompey  established  his  camp  previously  to  the 
battle,  his  army  being  stationed  on  different  points  of  their  acclivity, 
which  are  extremely  broken  and  rugged,  the  limestone  forming  itself 
into  cliffs,  and  masses  of  naked  rock  projecting  from  the  outline  of 
the  hill.  As  it  was  the  object  of  Pompey  to  lead  Caesar  to  attack 
him  while  in  this  advantageous  position,  so  was  it  that  of  the  latter 
to  induce  Pompey  to  descend  to  a  battle  in  the  plain.  After  a  com- 
parative inaction  of  some  days,  Caesar  at  length  succeeded  in  his 
wishes.  The  army  of  Pompey,  deriving  confidence  from  its  numerous 
cavalry*,  and  from  its  success  at  Dyrrachium,  descended  further 
from  the  position  in  the  heights,  and  offered  battle  on  equal  ground. 
Its  right  rested  on  the  banks  of  a  stream  which  was  doubtless  the 
Apidanus,  and  the  line  extended  itself  westwards,  keeping  the 
.paraDel  of  the  heights  in  the  rear,  a  position  which  the  actual  features 
of  the  ground  make  it  very  easy  to  comprehend.  The  skilful 
manceuvres  of  Caesar  and  the  superior  hardihood  of  his  troops  decided 
the  event.  The  efforts  of  the  infantry  were  at  first  .equal,  but  the 
cavalry  of  Pompey,  which  fonned  his  left  wing,'and  on  which  he 
placed  his  chief  reliance  for  outflanking  Caesar's  army,  was  completely 
repulsed  by  a  reserve  body  of  infantry  destined  to  this  sarice,  and 
their  defeat  speedily  involved  that  of  the  whole  army,  with  great 
destruction  of  lives.  Pompey  with  his  remaining  troops  retreated 
backwards  upon  the  heights ;  he  entered  the  praetorium  of  his  camp, 
but  was  soon  obliged  to  fly  by  the  soldiers  of  Caesar,  who  had  ascended 
the  heights  in  pursuit,  and  stormed  the  ramparts  of  the  camp.  A 
body  of  his  troops  betook  themselves  to  the  higher  summits  of  the 
hill  behind  it,  but  lines  were  drawn  around  them,  their  position  was 
destitute  of  water,  and  they  were  compelled  to  make  a  circuitous 
retreat  towards  Larissa,  and  afterwards  to  submit  to  the  clemency  of 


*  lliis  anny  hod  7000  cavalry  in  the  fidd :  that  of  Csessr  only  one  thousand.  The 
iniantry  c£  Pompey  was  more  dian  double  that  of  his  adversary.  Ces.  CommoiL 
Ub.  iii.  30. 
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the  victor,  in  a  position  they  bad  taken  a  few  miles  from  Pharsalia, 
Ceesar  remained  master  of  the  field  and  of  the  Roman  w(H-ld, 

The  neighbourhood  of  Pharsalia  had  been  previously  signalized  by 
the  battle  between  the  Romans  imder  Quintus  Flaminius  and  the 
Macedonians  commanded  by  their  king,  Philip,  in  which  the  latter 
was  defeated  with  the  loss  of  about  13,000  m&a.  This  combat,  the 
details  of  which  are  given  by  Polybius  and  Livy  *,  and  which  led  to 
the  immediate  submission  of  Philip,  took  place  on  the  eminences 
called  Cynoscephalfe,  to  the  east  of  Pharsalia. 

At  an  early  hour  on  the  morning  of  the  20th,  we  recomm^ced  our 
journey ;  and,  crossing  the  stream  of  the  ancient  Apidanus-f-,  traversed 
the  plains  towards  Larissa,  at  which  place  we  arrived  six  hours  after 
quitting  Tzatalze.  Nothing  worthy  of  notice  occurred  on  the  route, 
except  a  splendid  view  of  Olympus,  seen  from  one  point  rising 
immediately  over  the  mosques  and  mtnarete  of  Larissa, .  and  now  so 
deeply  covered  with  snow  that  no  part  of  its  sur&ce  was  left  exposed 
above  the  mountains  which  lie  at  its.  feet.  The  surface  of  this  pact  of 
the  plain  is  varied  by  successive  undulations,  the  lines  of  eminence 
having  a  pretty  uniform  direction  from  east  to  west.  Grain  is  the 
principal  produce  of  the  district,  and  the  appearance  of  the  ploughed 
lands  bore  a  favourable  testiuMmy  tO  the  style  of  cultivation.  There 
are  no  inclosures,  and  the  deficiency  of  wood  is  equally  remarkable 
as  in  other  parts  of  the  plain. 

Entering  Larissa  through  its  wretched  and  decayed  suburbs,  I  pro- 
ceeded to  the  mansibn  of  the  Archbishop,  whose  reception  of  me  was 


*  IJT.  lib.  xxxiii.  6.  et  seq. 

f  Tbate  is  some  confiision  Id  the  account  Strabo  gives  of  the  Apidanus,  and  it*  union 
with  the  Enipeufl ;  but  it  seems  most  probable  that  it  is  the  former  river  which  flows  in  front 
of  Tzatalze,  that  it  is  joined  by  the  Enipeus,  a  branch  of  which  comes  from  Thomokc^ 
further  to  the  west,  and  that  the  onited  stream  flows  in  a  northerly  direction  to  Join  the 
Peneos  between  Zarko  and  Larissa.  The  epithet  of  "  s^iex  Apidanus,"  used  by  Ovid^ 
(Metim.  L  580.]  it  w^  afiplici^le  to  the  tranquil  course  of  this  stream  tbrough  the 
plains. 
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cordial  in  the  extreme,  and  who  renewed  to  me  at  once  all  the  hospi* 
talities  of  his  house  and  table.  I  was  morti6ed  by  learning  from  him 
that  Veli  Pasha  had  gone  a  few  days  before  to  a  hunting  residence  od 
the  skirts  of  Ossa,  and  that  the  time  of  his  return  was  by  bo  means 
certain,  though  expected  every  day.  This  expedition  had  been 
planned  when  I  was  before  at  Ladssa,  and  the  Pa^a  had  requested, 
that  if  I  found. him  absent  I  would  follow  him  into  the  country,  and 
stay  there  as  long  as  was  in  my  power.  Desirous  of  rejoining  my 
friend  at  Zeilun  with  all  possible  speed,  I  determined  to  set  out  the 
next  momiog  in  quest  of  Veli  Pasha,  and  dispatching  my  business 
widi  him,  :to  retmn  immediately  to  Larissa.  Having  formed  this 
resolution,  I  sat  down  to  enjoy  the  society  of  my  friend  Vdara,  who 
came  in  soon  aAer  my  arrival,  and  remained  to  dinno:.  My  further 
ob^rvation  of  this  man  did  not  change  my  former  opinion  of  his 
merits,  and  I  still  found  cause  to  admire  the  stren^h  c^  his  under- 
standing,  his  powers  of  satirical  humour,  and  the  extent  of  his  acquit' 
meats.  The  character  of  the  Ardibishop's  dinner-table  was  now 
somewhat  changed  by  the  ordinances  of  the  great  fast  which  precedes 
and  attends  the  solemnities  of  Christmas  in  the  Greek  charch.  Tias 
fast,  which  continues  forty  days,  is  generally  observed  in  the  most 
r^;;id  manna-  by  the  Greeks  of  all  classes.  Yet  there  was  little  reasoD 
to  complain  of  the  arcfaiepiscopal  fare,  which,  though  confined  entirely 
to  fish  and  vegetables,  was  cooked  with  so  much  variety  of  skill  that 
even  epicurism  might  have  been  satisfied  with  it. 

While  strolling  abng  the  banks  of  the  Peneus  in  the  evening,  I  saw 
a  long  procession  of  horsemen  approaching  the  city  ;  and  advancing 
towards  them,  found  with  much  satisfaction  that  it  was  Veli  Pasha, 
with  his  officers  and  attendants,  returning  from  the  country.  In 
passing  near  the  spot  where  I  stood,  the  Pasha  observed  m«.  He 
stopped  his  horse,  and  accosted  me  with  many  expressions  of  plea- 
sure at  seeing  me  again  at  Larissa,  of  which  he  said,  from  my  long 
absence,  he  had  begun  to  despair.  Ht  inquired  whether  I  was  com- 
fortably lodged  in  the  city,  and  desired  to  see  me  at  the  Sera^o 
early  the  following  morning.   The  horse  on  which  Veli  Pasha  rode  was 
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superbly  caparisoned.  Albanian  soldiers  attended  him  on  each  side 
<Hi  foot;  and  other  Albanians  of  higher  rank,  as  veil  as  several  of  his 
principal  Turkish  officers,  formed  his  retinue  on  horseback,  all  richly 
dressed,  and  many  of  them  mounted  on  Arabian  horses  of  great 
beauty. 

I  supped  alone  with  the  Archbishop  this  evening,  in  his  prirate 
chamber.  By  the  combined  assistance  of  broken  French,  Italian,  and 
Romaic,  we  contrived  to  maintain  a  long  convei^ation,  chiefly  re- 
garding the  present  condition  of  the  Greek  church,  on  which 
subject  be  gare  me  some  curious  details.  He  entered  into  a  minute 
comparison  between  the  government  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
churches ;  expressed  a  decided  opinion  of  the  superiority  of  liie 
former,  and  declaimed  with  much  emphasis  against  the  abuses 
and  absurdities  of  the  Papal  system.  This  separation,  he  said, 
from  the  bosom  of  the  primitive  church,  was  the  first  great  viol- 
ation of  the  unity  of  the  Christian  w<vld,  and  the  source  of 
almost  all  the  evils  and  heresies  which  have  since  occurred.  I 
ventured  to  refer  to  the  earlier  history  of  the  Greek  church,  as  a 
proof  that  schisms  might  have  happened,  even  without  the  great 
leading  separation  of  the  Christian  church.  He  ccHitimied,  however, 
his  invective  against  the  Papa)  government,  and  apj^aiees  of  the 
moderate  and  paternal  character  of  the  Greek  church ;  and  I  found 
that  this  was  a  topic,  which  might  not  be  cooleMed  without  the 
risk  of  giving  offence. 

The  following  rooming  being  Sunday,  I  again  attended  the  ser- 
vice in  the  metropolitan  church  of  Larissa.  It  was  nearly  the  same 
in  form  as  when  I  before  witnessed  it,  except  that  on  this  occasion,  in 
consequence  of  the  approaching  season  of  Christmas,  the  Archbishop 
addressed  the  congregation  in  a  discourse  of  some  length,  and  in  the 
Romaic  language.  The  subject,  though  one  of  practical  morality,  imd 
involving  but  little  doctrine,  was  nevertheless  treated  with  much 
emphasis,  and  a  vehemence  of  action  and  manner,  greater  .perhaps 
than  was  correctly  suitable  to  pulpit  eloquence.  The  composition 
seemed  to  be  in  part  extemporary,  and  shewsed  considerable  fluimcy  of 
language.  <  • 
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At  10  o'dock,  a  Turk  came  from  the  Seraglio,  to  aay  diat  Veli 
Pasha  was  waiting  to  see  me.  I  went  thither  immediately  with  the 
physician  Teriano ;  and  found  the  Fasha  sitting  in  an  apartment 
which  I  had  not  before  seen ;  his  two  sons  with  him,  and  also  his 
ministers,  Pashu  Bey  and  Achmet  Bey.  He  sent  his  sons  out  of  the 
room ;  desired  me  to  take  a  place  close  to  him,  which  they  had  before 
occupied,  and  shewed  me  a  profusion  of  civilities  and  attenUcms. 
A  short  interval  of  time  was  occupied  by  enquiries  respectii^  our 
journey  to  and  from  Salonica,  and  our  residence  in  that  city.  He 
asked  whether  we  had  seen  Yusuf  Bey;  and  was  evidently  not 
surprized  that  his  letters  had  &iled,  in  procuring  us  any'direct  atten- 
tion from  the  son  of  Ishmael  of  Seres.  We  then  proceeded  to 
the  medical  business  which  formed  the  more  immediate  object  of  my 
return  to  Larissa.  Pashu  Bey  and  Achmet  Bey  were  about  to  quit 
the  room,  but  Vdi  Pasha  desired  them  to  stay,  and  they  again  seated 
themselves  on  the  couches  near  us.  In  acquiescence  with  the  wishes 
of  the  Pasha,  I  had  drawn  up  in  writing  my  opinion  of  his  case, 
and  of  the  mode  of  treatment  that  might  best  be  pursued  for  the 
relief  of  his  various  symptoms.  This  memoir,  which  was  written  in 
Italian,  I  now  presented  to  him.  He  desired  Teriano  to  read  it  aloud 
with  a  Greek  translation;  and  while  this  was  done,  he  continued 
smoking  his  pipe,  listening  with  much  attention,  and  occasionally 
stopping  to  make  enquiries  or  comments  upon  what  he  heard. 
When  the  reading  of  the  paper  was  finished,  be  renewed  to  me  the  same 
acknowledgments  he  had  before  expressed.  I  now  made  enquiries 
as  to  the  symptoms  which  had  occurred  during  the  interval  of  my 
absence  from  Larissa ;  and  these  he  related  to  me  at  great  length, 
and  with  more  judgment  and  good  sense  than  I  could  have 
ventured  to  expect.  Veli  Pasha  may  retain  many  of  the  deform- 
ities of  the  Turkish  character,  but  he  certainly  has  got  rid  of  many 
of  its  prejudices.  Some  little  change  in  the  state  of  his  symptoms 
had  happened  during  this  interval,  which  modified  to  a  certain 
extent  my  recommendation  of  an  immediate  plan  of  treatment 
Though  my  advice  in  some  respects  could  not  be  welcome  to  him. 
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yet  he  receired  it  in  good  part ;  and  promised  to  adopt,  as  stri<^y  as 
possible,  all  my  directions  in  the  metliod  of  cure  prescribed. 

This  medical  business  lasted  more  than  an  hour.  At  the  Pasha's 
desire  I  remained  with  him  nearly  as  long,  after  it  was  concluded, 
answering  various  inquiries  he  made  respecting  £n^nd,  the  poli- 
tical state  of  Europe,  the  ancient  history  of  di£fercakt  places  in 
Greece,  &c.  Pashu  Bey  took  an  active  part  in  this  conversation ; 
but  Achmet  listened  in  perfect  silence,  employing  his  hands  mean- 
while to  taper  his  mustachios  finely  to  a  point, — an  occupation  very 
common  am<»ig  the  Turkish  beaux,  who  pride  themselves  on  the 
beauty  of  this  feature.  Coffee,  sherbet,  and  pipes,  were  brou^t  round 
to  us  as  usual  by  the  attendants.  VeU  Pasha  was  urgent  with  me 
to  remain  some  days  at  Larissa,  and  spc^e  much  on  this  subject ; 
but  I  pleaded  the  necessity  of  immediately  rejoining  my  friend 
at  Zeitun,  and  with  some  difficulty  obtained  his  permissioo  to  set 
out  the  following  morning.  After  an  interview  of  two  hours,  and 
the  mutual  exchange  of  ac^nowledgmoits,  I  rose  to  take  my  leave. 
He  got  up  himself  from  his  couch,  and  attended  me  to  the  Aoor  of 
the  apartment. 

In  the  afternoon  of  this  day,  I  went  with  Velara  to  visit  a  Grreek 
physician  of  Larissa,  who  desired  to  ask  my  opinion  about  a  chnxuc 
complaint  with  which  he  had  heexi  long  affected.  I  found  him  an 
agreeable  intelligent  man ;  intimately  conversant  with  Micient  Gredt 
literature,  and  familiar  also  with  the  belles-l^res  of  France  and 
•Germany.  The  Archbishop  brought  to  me  also  this  evening,  fcA* 
medical  advice,  (me  of  the  ministers  of  the  church,  whom  I  found 
affected  with  cywmche  toruiUamt  attended  by  a  good  deal  of  fever. 
I  was  about  to  administer  an  emetic  to  niy  patient,  when  I  was  ttAd 
by  the  Bishop,  that  this  remedy  could  not  now  be  employed ;  that  he 
had  officiated  at  mass  in  the  morning,  and  that  the  rites  of  the  church 
rigidly  proscribed  the  act  of  vomiting  so  soon  after  this  ceremony. 
I'  remonstrated  a  little  on  the  subject,  but  ultimately  found  it  necee- 
sary  to  yield,  and  to  adopt  other  means  for  the  immediate  use  of  my 
3b 
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patient,  whose,  piejudices  of  course  veal  along  with  those  of  hn 
superior. 

I  passed  this  evening  with  Velara  at  his  own  liouse,  ^and  sat  with 
him  till  a  late  hour.  During  part  of  the  time,,  our  cooversatioD 
turned  upon  metaphysical  topics ;  and  chiefly  on  the. old  PyrrhcHiic 
doctrine  of  the  non-existence  of  matter.  Velara,  as  usual,  took  the 
sceptical  part  of  the  argument,  in  which  he  shewed  much  ingenuity, 
and  great  knowledge  of  the  more  eminent  controversialists  on  tlus 
and  other  coUateral  subjects.  He  was  ignorant,  however,  .of  the 
writings  of  our  countryman  Bishop  Berkley,  of  which.  I  gave  him  a 
slight  sketch,  as  bearing  upon  the  topic  before  us.  Of  the  name  and 
philosophy,  of -Hume,  I  found  him  already  informed.  Another 
Greek,  was.with  us  at  the  supper-table,  who  listened  attentively  to.the 
ctmrersation,  but  took  little  part  in  it.  This  was  the  last  time  df  my 
seeing  Velara,  and  it  was  with  a  feeling  of  no  common  r^ret,  that  I 
left  a,  man  thus,  eminendy  gifi^  by  nature  and  education,  yet  fated 
to  loiter  away  his  days  in  the  dull  and  servile  routine  of  a  Turkish 
Seraglio. 

On  the  morning  of  the  22d  of  December,  I  finally  quitted  Larissa, 
dqmrting  from  the  house  ■  of  -  the  hospitable  Archbislu>p  with  a 
thousand  good  wishes  and  benedictions,  which  his  kindness  bestowed 
en  me.  The  Tartar  Sulema  at  his  own  desire,  and  authorized  by 
Veli  Fasha,  set  out  with  me  again  towards  Zeitun ;  our  loannina 
Tartar,  Osmyn,  not  meeting  me  at  Larissa,  as  I  had  expected. 
I  found  that  he  bad  returned  there  from  his  southern,  journey  about. 
a  fortnight  before,  but  hearing  no  tidings  of  us,  had  proceeded,  to- 
wards Salonica,  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  what  -  rotite  we  had  takeo. 
Scarcely  had  I  advanced  six  miles  from  Larissa,  when  I  saw  a 
horseman  galloping  violently  after  me ;  and,  awaiting  his  approach, 
found  it  to  be  Osmyn,  who  had  arrived  in  the. city  an  hour  after  my 
departure,  had  learnt  the  direction  of  ray  journey,  and  now  came 
up  to  reclaim  his  post  in  my  service.  He  told  me  he  had  been  as  &r 
as  Salcmica  in  quest  of  us,  and  seemed  to  consider  that  bis  journey 
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gave  him  an  additiooal  right  to  attend  our  further  progress  to  Athens-. 
'  Sulema,  however,  would  not  be  driven  from  lus  situation ;  and  thou^ 
J  had  wished  to  send  one  of  them  back  to  Larissa,  I  found  it  im- 
possible to  do  this,  and  was  obliged  to  consent  that  both  should 
accompany  me  to  Zdtun.  Notwithstanding  this  arrangement, 
they  looked  at  each  other  with  great  surliness,  and  each  one,  as  he 
happened  to  be  alone  with  me,  endeavoured  by  various  gestures  and 
phrases  to  interest  me  in  his  &vour. 

I  had  a  dismal  ride  to  Tzatalze,  under  heavy  and  incessant  rain, 
and  on  roads  rendered  almost  impassable  by  the  quantity  of  wet 
■which  had  fallen  for  the  last  two  days,  and  which  lay  in  large  ppcrfs 
upon  the  plains.  It  seemed  as  if  the  rainy  season,  with  which  we  had 
long  been  threat«ied,  was  now  foirly  commenced.  I  gave  up  all  idea 
of  proceeding  further  than  Tzatalze  this  evening,  and  took  up  my 
lodging  there  in  the  Greek  quarter  of  the  town,  having  previously 
tried  in  vain  to  procure  shelter  under  a  Turkish  roof.  The  two 
Tartars  slept  in  the  same  room  with  me,  and  I  wais  much  amused  by 
the  assiduity  of  their  respective  endeavours  to  recooimend  themselves 
to  my  fevour.  The  superior  activity  of  Osmyn,  however,  could  not 
be  mistaken.  He  dried  my  clothes,  made  me  coffee,  prepared,  my 
supper,  and  in  short  was  unceasingly  occupied  in  my  service.  The 
Greek  family,  with  whom  I  lodged,  w€ce  much  alarmed  by  the  pre* 
sence  of  the  Tartars,  and  scarcely  ventured  to  shew  themselves  during 
my  stay  in  the  house. 

I  found  a  report  prevailing  here,  which  I  had  heard  in  several 
other  places,  that  the  English  had  just  given  up  Santa  Maura  to 
Ali  Pasha,  and  that  he  was  immediately  going  to  the  coast  with  a 
large  body  of  troops  to  take  possession  of  the  island.  It  was  easy  to 
conjecture  that  this  coiUd  not  be  true,  and  the  report  probably  arose 
^m  the  circumstance  of  the  Vizier's  going  down  to  Frevesa  at  this 
time,  with  a  body  of  five  or  six  thousand  men,  to  reside  there  for  two 
or  three  months.  Such  rumours  are  too  often  circulated,  as  I  learnt, 
for  the  mere  piu'pose  of  drawing  together  quickly  the  Albaniau 
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sdldiers  scattered  over  the  country,  who  are  easily  allured  by  the 
prospect  <^  an  expe(titicHi,  or  of  plunder. 

I  was  detained  at  Tzataize  to  a  late  hour  the  following  morning  by 
the  want  of  horses  ;  and  those  with  which  we  at  length  set  out  were^ 
VB I  afterwards  found,  forcibly  taken  by  the  Turkish  post-master  ftom 
the  peasants  entering  the  town.  They  were  of  such  a  description, 
tfaat  before  we  reached  Ithe  Khan  of  Thomoko,  ^e  two  amtrudzet 
were  compelled  to  stop  on  the  way,  and  never  afterwards  rejoined  us. 
Osmyn  and  Sulema,  who  were  now  left  alone  with  me,  proposed 
passing  the  night  at  the  Khan,  and  pointed  out  to  me  the  thick  and 
Stonny  clouds  which  were  gathering  in  the  evening  sky.  I  was 
anxious,  however,  to  proceed,  knowing  that  my  friend  expected  me 
this  night ;  and  having  procured  a  iresh  horse  to  carry  my  luggage, 
we  continued  our  route  towards  Zeitun.  When  at  the  summit  of  tlie 
pa^  of  Thomoko,  I  looked  back  for  the  last  time  on  the  great  plains 
of  Thessaly,  not  as  I  had  before  seen  them,  reflecting  from  their 
whole  surface  an  unvaried  blaze  of  light,  but  overhung  with  dark  and 
broken  masses  of  cloud,  admitting  at  intervals  the  rays  of  a  decUning 
wintry  sun,  and  giving  to  this  vast  landscape  a  ^vildness  of  character 
■which  was  very  imposing:  I  stopped  some  time  on  the  summit  of 
th^  ridge  to  gaze  upon  it,  and  should  longer  have  remained  at  this 
spot,  but  that  the  TVirtars  hurried  me  on,  representing  the  advanced 
lime  of  the  day,  and  the  nature  of  the  mountain-road  before  us. 

Scarcely  had  we  reached  the  Lake  of  Douchon,  when  the  storm  by 
which  we  had  long  been  threatened,  burst  at  once  upon  us  with  violent 
wind  and  heavy  rain,  mixed  with  sleet  and  snow.  It  continued  and 
increasedas  we  ascended  the  chain  of  Otlirys;  andwhen  weanivedat 
the  Khan  of  Berbent,  it  was  matter  of  doubt  whether  we  should  ven- 
ture to  proceed, orstopforthenightat  this  wretched  hovel.  Aftersome 
hesitation  we  continued  our  journey.  But  each  moment  now  became 
more  calamitous  to  us :  the  road,  in  ascending  to  the  higher  ridges 
of  the  mountain,  is  narrow,  rugged,  and  dangerous ;  the  night  i^as 
intensely  dark,  and  the  wind  and  snow  beating  upon  us  with  unabated 
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violence.  When  about  two  miles  firoin  the  Khan,  Sulema  and  his 
horse  fell  together  down  a  precipitous  declivity  of  rock.  I  was  im- 
mediately behind  him,  but,  though  nothing  was  to  be  seen,  I  fortun- 
ately heard  the  noise  of  his  fall,  and  stopped  in  time  to  save  myself 
fironxthe  same  misfortune.  Drawn  to  the  spot  by  Sulema's  cries, 
Osmyn  quitted  his  own  horse,  and  with  equal  boldness  and  activity 
explored  his  way  to  the  spot  where  his  brother  fartar  lay.  Sulema  was 
recovered,  though  severely  bruised  by  his  fall ;  and  after  tJie  interval 
of  about  half  an  hour,  the  two  Tartars  rejoined  me  on  the  spot  where 
I  had  remained  during  this  time,  without  venturing  to  move  a  step 
on  any  side.  The  unfortunate  horse  was  left  to  its  fate.  We  should 
now  willingly  have  regained  the  Khan,  but  it  was  as  perilous  to  recede 
as  to  advance ;  and  Osmyn,  before  desirous  to  halt  fn-  die  night,  was 
now  the  first  to  urge  the  necessity  of  going  on.  Trusting  ourselves 
entirely  to  fais  guidance,  (for  Sulema  was  at  present  as  little  able  to 
act  as  myself,)  we  proceeded  on  foot,  and  with  extreme  cauticm, 
following  the  dii^ection  of  the  voice  alone,  as  the  obscurity  tyf  the 
night  prevented  us  from  seeing  more  than  a  few  feet  on  any  side. 
The  activity  of  Osmyn  was  not  less  remarkable  than  his  accurata 
knowledge  of  this  rugged  mountain-road ;  every  winding  of  which 
seemed  familiar  to  his  recollection,  as  if  he  had  known  them  from 
his  earliest  boyhood.  Yet  the  route  was  full  of  peril  and  difficulty  to 
us ;  and  the  six  midnight  hours  which  I  passed  on  the  ridges  of 
Mount  Othrys,  exposed  alike  to  the  dangers  of  the  precipice,  and  to 
the  tempest  and  severity  of  a  December  sky,  mdde  an  impressicm  on 
my  memory  which  will  not  soon  be  effaced.  It  was  three  hours  after 
midnight  whm  we  arrived  at  Zeitun.  We  luckily  encountered  a  man 
at  the  post-house,  who  told  us  in  what  part  of  the  city  the  Frank 
stranger  was  lodged ;  and  proceeding  thither,  I  was  fortunate  jenough 
to  obtain  access  to  the  Greek  house,  where  my  ftiend  had  lived  during 
my  absence.  Here  I  found  all  that  was  needftil  to  relieve  me  a^jet 
the  toils  of  my  long  and  comfortless  journey. 
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(ROM  ZEITDN  TO  THE  PASS  OF    THERH OPTLA. DESCRIPTION    OF   THE    PASS,    IK 

REFERENCE  TO  ITS  ANCIENT  HISTORY. ASCENT    OF    THE    CHAIN    OF    (ETA.  — 

LEUTEROeHORI. — VALLEY  OF  THE  CEPHI8SUS. — ^^  PASSAGE  OVER  THE  CHAIN 
OF  MOUNTAINS  TO  6AL0NA  —  VIEW  FROM  THE  SUMMIT.  —  MINERAL OGIC A L 
REMARKS. 

HAVING  fulfilled  my  engagement  with  Veli  Pasha,  it  now 
became  our  plan  to  proceed  immediately  to  Athens,  taking, 
however,  a  somewhat  circuitous  route  through  the  ancient  Phocis, 
for  the  purpose  of  visiting  the  site  of  Delphi,  and  other  objects  of 
interest  in  this  part  of  Greece.  Beibre  quitting  Zeitun,  we  were 
called  upon  to  decide  between  the  claims  of  our  two  Tartars,  each  of 
whom  was  solicitous  to  attend  our  journey.  We  finally  gave  the 
preference  of  Osmyn,  who,  besides  his  priority  in  our  service,  and 
his  laborious  journey  to  Salonica  in  quest  of  us,  had  a  further  claim 
in  his  superior  zeal  and  activity,  of  which  he  had  afforded  a  striking 
proof  in  my  perilous  passage  over  Mount  Othrys.  Osmyn,  too,  had 
the  £uyn>u/f2i  of  Ali  Pasha  in  his  hands ;  and  this  passport  we  found 
so  much  more  efficacious  than  that  of  Veli,  that  it  was  an  important 
object  to  keep  it  by  us.  In  a  country,  where  unhappily  so  much  is 
habitually  effected  by  the  means  of  terror,  the  traveller  is  compelled 
to  submit  to  these  usages  of  despotism,  and  even  to  avail  himself  of 
their  influence. 

We  left  Zeitun  on  the  morning  of  the  S3d,  directing  our  course 
towards  the  pass  of  Thermopylae,  which  formed  the  principal  object 
of  the  day's  journey.  TravCTsing  the  broad  swampy  plains  which 
form  the  valley  of  the  Sperchius  or  Hellada«  we  crossed  this  river  by 
a  good  bridge  of  modem  construction ;  at  no  great  distance,  probably, 
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from  the  site  of  the  ancient  town  of  Anticy ra  *.  The  stream  of  the 
Hellada  is  inferior  in  size  to  that  of  the  Salympria  at  Larissa,  though 
at  this  time  much  swelled  by  the  rains  which .  had  fallen  incessantly 
for  some  days  past.  It  enters  the  bay  three  orfour  miles  below  the 
bridge,  flowing  entirety  through  morasses,  and  divided  into  different 
channels,  so  as  to  correspond  well  with  the  description  Pausanias 
gires  of  this  point  of  its  course  -f.  It  appears  certain*,  however,  tiiat  - 
since  the  time  of  Herodotus  the  alluvial  depositions  of  the  Sperchtus 
have  encroached  considerably  on  the  bay,  so  that  this  river  now 
enters  the  sea  much  lower  down  than  at  the  period  when  Thermopylae 
was  signalized  by  the  invasion  of  the  Persians  %.  From  the  lowness 
of  the  level  it  is  probable  that  some  saline  impregn^on  may  be  given 
to  these  marshy  plains,  rendering  ti^em  more  grateful  as  pasture  to 
the  numerons  herds  of  cattie  which  feed  on  their  surface. 

We  now  entered  upon  that  narrow  portion  of  the  plain  which  lies 
to  the  south  of  the  Hellada,  intervening  between  this  river  and  the 
precipitous  cliffs  of  C£ta.  It  was, in  this  district,  which  had  the  name 
of  Trachinia.  that  the  vast  army  of  Xerxes  was  encamped,  while  the 
passage  of  Thermopyls  was  disputed  with  him  by  the  Grecian 
army§.  Looking  over  the  ground,  and  recollecting  the  estimate 
which  Herodotus  gives  of  the  number  of  the  Persians,  it  is  difficult 
not  to  believe  from  this  observation  alone,  that  the  historian  has 
greatly  exaggerated  their  amount,  unie^  indeed  we  suppose  that  a 


*  Herodot.  Hb.  tu.  198.     Strab.  lib.  ix. 

f  Psusan.  lib.  x.  20. 

f  It  appears  firom  the  account  of  Herodotus,  that  the  Asopus  and  other  streams  descend- 
ing fiwD  OBta,  which  now  enter  the  Spercfaiuf,  formerly  flowed  directly  to  the  sea. 

§  See  HerodoL  lib.  viL  198.  et  seq.  —  The  name  of  Trachinia  was  derived  from  the 
town  and  fortress  of  Trachis,  situated  under  the  cUfis  of  CEta,  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  the  entrance  of  the  pass,  and  at  no  great  distance  fixim  the  place  where  we  crossed 
the  Sper^ios.  This  town  was  rebuilt  by  the  Lacedemonians  about  416  years  A.  C,  a 
few  stadia  from  its  ancient  aituatioii,  and  todt  the  name  of  Heraclea,  by  whidi  we  find  it 
afterwards  mentioned.  Strab.  lib.  ix.  —  Thncydides  (IflK  iiL)  states  Heradn  to  be  40 
stadia  from  Thermc^le,  and  ao  from  the  sea. 
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large  portion  of  the  anny  was  left  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Sper- 
cfaius,  or  that  the  multitude  extended  far  to  the  west  up  the  valley  of 
this  river.  Presuming,  what  is  probable  from  the  season  of  the  year, 
that  there  had  been  a  long  continuance  of  dry  weather,  we  may 
believe  that  much  of  the  marshy  ground  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sper- 
chius  was  capable  of  bearing  the  march  or  encampment  of  an  army ; 
but  with  all  these  allowances,  a  presumption  still  arises  from  the 
appearance  of  the  ground  against  the  accuracy  of  the  historian's 
statement. 

From  the  bridge  over  the  river,  we  proceeded  in  a  south-east 
direction  towards  Thermopyl2e,  having  on  our  ri^t  hand  the  Trachi- 
nian  cliffs  of  CEta,  which  rise  above  into  the  lolly  summits  anciently 
called  Kallidromos  and  Tichius,  impending  over  the  pass*.  We 
were  made  aware  of  our  approach  to  this  memorable  spot,  as  well  by 
the  contracting  interval  between  the  cliffs  and  the  sea,  as  by  the 
columns  of  vapour  rising  from  the  hot  springs,  which  have  given 
origin  to  the  name  of  the  strait.  We  hastened  rapidly  towards  these 
springs,  which  are  scarcely  two  miles  distant  from  the  bridge.  We 
observed  immediately  before  us  the  sacred  eminence  of  Anthda, 
where  the  council  of  the  Amphictyons  was  first  assembled ;  and  in  the 
contracted  pass  in  which  we  now  stood,  saw  the  obstacle  that  pre- 
vented the  Persians  from  bursting  at  once  into  Greece,  —  that  pro^ 
duced  the  battle  and  the  glory  of  Thermopylee. 

The  lapse  of  2300  years  has  indeed  made  certain  changes  in  the 
character  of  this  spot ;  yet,  nevertheless,  its  more  remarkable  features 
still  remain  to  attest  the  integrity  of  history,  and  the  valour  of  those 
who  here  sacrificed  themselves  for  their  country.  The  traveller  must 
not,  it  is  true,  expect  to  see  the  waves  washing  against  the  narrow 


*  See  Appian  Xh  Bello  Synaco,  and  Livy,  zzxvi.  c  i6.  —  larfs  description  of  Ther- 
mopyitb  it  extremely  accunile,  and  by  a  sli^t  geographical  Bk^ch  he  illuBtratee  wd]  ita 
importance  to  the  aafe^  of  Greece.  The  plan  of  the  paaa  by  M.  Barbie  du  Bocage  is  on 
the  whole  exact,  and,  by  extending  the  bay  upwards  over  what  is  now  inan^  accords  with 
the  deKTiption  of  HerodotuG. 
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foad  which  winds  under  the  rocks  of  (Eta.  A  low  swainpy  plain;  or 
what,  when  I  saw  it,  might  well  be  termed  a  morass,  every-where 
iDtervenes  betwem  the  clifib  and  the  sea ;  and  the  aUurial  d^ositions 
of  the  Spax;hius  appear  to  have  been  greatest  on  this  mdethebay, 
the  river  now  flowii^  for  some  distance  opposite  and  parallel  to  the 
pass,  before  it  loses  itsdf  in  the  sea.  It  is  certain,  howerer,  that  as 
fyi  back  as  the  time  q{  Herodotus,  a  morass  formed  one  of  the 
boundaries  of  the  pass  even  in  its  narrowest  part ;  and  it  appears, 
JTMn  his  account,  that  the  Phocians  had  artiBcifdly  increased  this,  by 
allowing  the  water  from  the  hot  springs  to  ^read  itsdf  over  the  sur&oe 
with  the  view  of  rendering  the  paasa^  yet  more  impracticfUsle  to  their 
restlesB  nei^bours,  the  ThessaliEms  *.  From  the  description  of  later 
events  by  Livy  and  Pausamas,  it  is  pn^ble,  that  before  their  time  t\d$ 
swampy  plain  had  extended  itself,  and  bea»ne  more  nearly:  reseu- 
bhng  its  present  state.'f 

The  hot  springs  form  one  of  the  noost  interesting  features  in  the 
topography  of  the  place ;  the  same  in  situation,  the  same  probably  in 
th^r  pbeiKMuena,  as  they  were  at  the  remote  period  of  time  whJSn 
Leonidas  fought  in  the  Passof  Thermopylae.  These  springs  issue  firom 
four  or  five  different  places  at  the  base  of  the  diffs,  and  jbom  thmr 
locality,  as  well  as  from  the  general  outline  of  the  pass,  it  becomat 
easy  to  trace  other  positions  which  are  important  in  the  history  oi 
the  spot.  The  small  plain  of  Anthela,  in  frcmt  of  the  springs,  and 
IntervQiing  between  two  contractitms  of  the  pass,  is  still  an  obvious 
featm^ ;  and  equally  so,  the  eminence  already  mentiwied  adjoining 
to  Anthela,  on  which,  in  a  temple  dedicated  to  Ceres,  the  meetingsof 
the  Amphictyonic  council  were  held,  long  before  their  establishment 


•  Hovdot  lib.™.  176. 

I  Livy  (lib.  xxxvi.  c.  18.),  describing  the  attack  of  the  Boman  army  upon  that  of 
Antiochas  in  the  Pbm  of  Tlwnnopyls,  speaks  of  the  "  loca  usque  ad  mare  inria  palostri 
)imo  et  ToraginibuB."  —  Appian,  in  his  narradTe  of  the  same  Syrian  trar,  describes  Uler- 
mopylK  as  a  long  and  narrow  passage :  t^  ftn>  9«XM-a-a  Tjapcim  xoi  etXifrawf,  ri|  tt  tkf 
uSarn  t§  luu  fict^guhs.  See  abo  I^usanias,  Ub,  m  c.  I  j. 
3c 
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at  Delphi.    At  a  short  distance  from  this  spot  we  noticed  the  broken 
fr^mentsofawall  traversing  the  marsh  near  the  foot  of  the  cliffS' — an 
interesting  feature,  inasmuchas  these' remiuns  indicate  the  site  of  the 
wall  originally  built  by  the  Phocians,  to  oppose  the  incursions  of  the 
liibss&Haiis ;  afterwards  repaired  by  the  Greeks  at  the  tioie  of  the 
Fernan  invasion  *. ;  at  a  later  period  renewed  and  strengthened  by 
Andochus,  when  defending  himself  in  the  Pass  against  the  Romans -f- ; 
and,  last  of  all,  restored  by  Justinian  when  that  monarch  was  labour- 
ing to  secure  the  totteriiigempire  by  fortresses  and  walls  %•   This  point 
i&tlie  most  important  in  the  topography  and  history  of  Thermopylae. 
It  may  be  considered  as  fcnintng  the  northern  entrance  to  the  strait,  and 
mt  theaame  time  it  is  that  part  where  the  passage  is  most  contracted  by 
the  prc^ction'of  the  rocks  towards  the  sea.     It  would  be  difficult  to 
ccHnpar^  together  ancient  and  modem  dimensions,  where  on  one  side 
the  pass  gradually  declines  into  an  impervious  morass;  but  it  must  be 
confessed,'  that  there  in-  now  no  place  where  it  will  only  admit  a  single 
chaj^iot  to  pass  at  a  time,  unless  we  suppose  that  Herodotus  meant  to 
alUide  raigrely  to  tiie,  narrowness  of  the  road  or  track  which  even  yet 
is  in  many  p)ac^  extremely  limited  by  the  rocky  nature  of  the  ground 
underne^  the  clifis.  ;  Livy,  speaking  of  this  as  a  military  passage, 
stales  its  breadth  at  sixty  paces.     I  visited  Thermopylee  during  the 
wet.  season,  and  after  a  continuance  of  heavy  rains  for  several  days, 
and  therefore  my  observation  does  not  apply  to  the  general  dliaracter 
of  the  spot,  but  I  can  venture  to  assert,  that  when  I  was  there,  the 
distance '  between  the  rocks  and  the  more  impassable  part  of  the 
morass  did  not  in  some  places  exceed  three  hundred  feet.    On  the 
whole,  the  changes  at  this  spot  appear  to  be  less  than  might  have 
been  expected  ftom  the  nature  of  the  situation,  and  the  length  of  time 
that  belongs  to  the  history  of  the  place. 

?  Herodot  Ub.Tn.  c.i7(S. 
.   f  liv,  lib.xx]m.  c.16. 

l.Erocf^us  (De  £i^£  Ub.iy.  C.2.)  detcnbes  the  woriu  whidi  JutUnian  erected  at 
llierinopyle^  and  makes  them  thenil^t  of  muchi  eukigium. 
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The  scene  of  comlKit  was  still  the  same,  except  that  now  having  fhe 
oaiamtj  of  death,  Leonidas  carried  Ma  companions  forffard  beyond 
the  irali  and  the  contracted  part  of  the  Pass,  and,  as  Diodonis  relates, 
eren  into  the  very-  midst  of  the  Fenian  catnp  *.  Hctc  the  Spartan 
king  fell ;  his  hody  was  the  object  of  glorious  but  de^ructive  con- 
trition to  the  Greeks  surviving  him,  who  seeing  at  length  the  Per- 
sians advancing  in  their  rear  retired  through  the  entrenchments  of  the 
wall,  and  posted  themselves  on  the  eminence  of  Anthda  already 
described.  The  combat  now  speedily  came  to  a  close,  but  not  before 
every  Spartan  had  perished  on  the  spot.  The  inscribed  memorials 
which  Greece  erected  here  to  coinmemorate  their  devotion  to  their 
CMmtry  have  noMR  disappeared,  but  the  natural  features  of  Thermo- 
pylce  remain  and  form  a  stil!  more  interesting  recotd  of  tfie  event. 
This  pass  was  a  second  time  illustrated  by  the  bravery  of  Uie 
Greeks,  and  particularly  of  the  Athenians,  in  defending  themselves 
against  the  numerous  aririy  of  Gauts,  under  Brennus,  when  these 
barbarians  were  seeking  to  penetrate  into  Uie  interior  of  Greece -f-. 
A  thn-d  time  Thermopylae  was  the  scene  of  battle,  between  the 
Romans  and  the  army  of  Antiochus ;  the  latter  stationed  lA  the  place 
of  the  Greeks  within  the  pass,  and  behind  the  Phocian  wall ;  the 
Rotnans  under  their  Consul  Acilius,  attacking  them  front  the  position 
once  occupied'  by  Xerxes  and  his  Persians  |.  It  is  worthy  of  notice 
that  in  each  of  thest  instancies,  the  event  was  brought  about  by  the 
same  means  as  in  the  Persian  invasion ;  th<e  discovery  to  Brennus  of 
a  path  through  the  mountains,  obliged  the  Greeks  to  retreat,  to 
prevail  their  being  surrounded ;  and  Antioehus  was  compdled  to 
fly  with  precipitation  and  loss,  on  seeing  the  heights  above  the  Pass 

•  DiodoT;  Sic  lib.xi. 

f  See  tSte  eccount  of  this  invadon  in  PaiUBiiius,  I3k  x.  c  49.  et  eeq.  —  Pravioti^  t* 
diit  tine,  tb«  Athfltuon^  aendiag  a  body  o£  troofm  to  Thermopylse,  had  prevented  Fliilip 
of  Macedon  from  penetrating  throu^  tbe  paw,  when  about  to  take  part  against  the 
Fhocisns  in  the  sBOrad  war. 

%  LJv.  xxxvi.  15.  et  seq.  —  Craisidering  the  nature  of  the  ground,  it  is  ui^ular  that 
el^hants  diould  have  been  emjdoyed  in  diis  contest  between  the  Romans  and  Antiodnis. 
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occupied  by  Roinan  soldiers,  who  under  the  comip^d  of  M.Poiciu8 
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substance-  In  approaching  the  springs,  the  smell  of  sulphurated 
hydrogen  is  very  perceptible.  •  1^6  water  is  extremely  clear,  but 
bard  and  distinctly  saline  to  the  taste.  It  comes  from  various  open« 
ings  in  the  rock,  or  in  the  basons  which  the  springs  have  formed ; 
at  the  mouth  of  these  fissures  I  found  the  temperature  to  be-  pretty 
uniformly  103"  or  104"  Fahrenheit.  From  two  of  the  springs  the 
water  is  collected  together,  forming  a  considerable  stream,  which 
after  turning  the  wheel  of  a  mill  erected  within  the  Pass,  is  dispersed 
over  the  marshes  below.  i 

Half  a  mile  to  the  south  of  the  mill,  the  Pass  is  again  contracted 
by  some  rugged  eminences  to  the  left  of  the  road,  intervening  be* 
tween  the  cliffs  and  the  sea;  which  eminences,  as  well  as  the  clifis,  aoe 
covered  with:  shrubs  and  brush-wood,  giving  a  wild,  yet  picturesque 
character  to  the  scenery.  On  the  highest  of  them  stands  a  Derveni, 
or  guard  house,  in  which  there  are  a  few  Albanian  soldiers,  stationed 
here  for  the  security  of  the  pass.  Beyond  this  spot,  there  is  a  tumulus, 
which  has  been  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  spot  where  the  Gre^s 
who  fell  at  ThCTraopylae  *  were  biaied  by  their  countrymen.  The 
Pass  still  continues  towards  the  south,  in  some  places  extronely 
contracted  by  the  approach  of  the  sea,  till  beyond  the  village  of 
Mola,  and  the  site  of  the  ancient  Alpenus,  it  expands  out  into  the 
beautifol  and  fertile  shores,  which  line  the  Euboean  strait. 

We  were  singularly  unfortunate  in  the  day,  when  we  surveyed 
Thermopylae.  From  the  time  we  crossed  the  Hellada,  the  rain  fell 
in  torrents  upon  us,  and  the  horison  vfSts  so  thick,  that  we  were 
unable  to  see  the  opposite  coast  of  Euboea,  or  even  the  summits  of 
the  cli£&  immediately  above  us.  This  state  of  the  weather  prevented 
an  examination  of  the  Pass,  as  minute  as  I  could  have  desired  to 
make.  In  any  other  spot,  it  might  have  repressed  all  feeling  con- 
nected with  the  memory  of  former  events ;  but  it  was  impossible  that 
this  should  happen  in  the  Pass  of  Thermopylfle. 


*  TlieiAyNCun  Saksllariiu  of  losimina  gave  me  acopjofsflhort  but  spirited  Romaic 
Odfl^  on  .the  eoaAM  at  Thcnnopylc,  vbiidi  he  had  oompooed  after  viuting  that  ifpou 
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Quitting  this  remarkable  place,  we  pursued  our  route  towards 
iLeuterochori,  where  we  designed  to  pass  the  night ;  a  village  »tuate 
among  the  heights  of  CEta,  and  in  the  line  of  the  only  practicable 
route  across  this  mountain-chain.     From  Thermopylae  we  retraced 
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we  saw  forty  or  fifty  people  assembled  by  the  light  bf  a  few  tapers 
in  a  wretched  faord,  which  we  found  to  be  the  church ;  eilg^ed  ib 
some  of -the  religious  ceremonies  of  the  Christmas  season.  The 
habitation,  which  our  Tartar  selected  as  one  of  the  best  in  the  vil- 
lage, was  scarcely  accefflible  on  horseback,  from  the  precipitous 
ledges  of  rock,  under  which,  as  a  shelter,  it  had  been  o^cted.  It 
consisted  of  a  single  apartment,  with  naked  mud-waits,  and  a  floor- 
ing of  the  naked  earth ;  one  end  of  the  room  occupied  by  horses, 
the  other  inhabited  by  two  large  families ;  with  no  other  furniture 
than  a  few  wooden  and  earthen  vessels,  and  the  straw-mats,  and 
woolleu  coats,  which  they  used  for  their  nightly  covering. 

A  large  fire  was  lifted  in  the  middle  of  the  apartment ;  and  all 
these  poor  people  crowded  around  it,  with  an  eagamess  which  seemed 
to  show  that  even  this  was  a  luxury  they  did  not  always  obtain. 
ITiCTe  was  an  aspect' of  meagre  wretchedness  and  of  absohite  jwi- 
vadon  about  them  which  I  have  sfeldom  seen  equalled.  Our  arrival, 
and  the  ferocious  manner  in  which  our  Turkish  attendatits  brake  into 
the  bouse,  produced  at  first  much  alarm  ;  the  eldest  daughter  of  otte 
of  the  fomilies,  who  in  another  sphere  of  life,  mi^t  have  beto  a, 
beauty,  was  hurried  away  into  a  neighbouring  hovd ;  in  the  feces 
and  manner  of  those  who  remained,  tiiere  was  silently  expressed  as 
habitual  expectation  of  ill-usage,  which  it  was  painfiil  to  the  mind  to 
contemplate.  It  was  the  feeling  of  which  Sterne,  in  his  Sentimental 
Journey,  has  made  so  afibcting  a  use.  Some  little  presmts  we  made 
the  children,  reconciled  these  poor  people  to  us ;  and  tiiey  Viewed 
themselves  grat^l,  when  we  saved  the  master  of  the  iamnly  from  the 
savage  treatment  of  one  of  the  sourudze's.  When  tiie  Turks  left  the 
house  at  night,  to  sleep  in  an  adjoining  habitation,  they  became 
more  easy,  and  to  alarm  succeeded- a  sort  of  femihar  curiosity,  much 
akin  to  that  which  belongs  to  savage  life.  The  young  woman  who 
had  been  concealed  at  our  first  entrance,  now  appeared  again,  and 
formed  one  in  the  groupe  of  gazers  who  surrounded  us.  We  all  slept 
together  round  the  embers  of  the  fire ;  an  assembly  of  fifteen  people, 
not  to  speak  of  six  or  eight  horses,  which  had  their  quarters  at  the 
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Other  end  of  the  aparUuent.  Our  beddiog  excited  iiiucb. surprize 
and  admiration ;  and  we  could  not  persuade  any  of  the  famiJy  to 
retire  to  rest  on  their  mats  and  capotes,  before  tliey  had  witnessed 
ev&ry  part  of  the  preparation  for  our  own  repose. 

The  lofty  mountain-level  on  which  Leuterochori  st^ds,  was  pro-^ 
bably  that  formerly  inhabited  by  the  (Enianes* ;  and  it  was  on  some 
one  of  the  heists,  in  this  vicinity,  that  Hercules  is  said  to  have 
kindled  the  fire  which  became  his  own  funeral  pile.  The  consul 
Acilius,  after  having  defeated  Antiochus  at  Thermopylie,  marched 
his  army  across  the  chain  of  (£ta,  to  attack  the  .^Itolians ;  and  in 
his  way,  halted  at  this  spot,  to  offer  sacrifice  to  the  manes  of  the 
Grecian  hero-f*.  The  village  of  Leuterochori  is  the  private  property 
of  Ali  Pasha.  His  power  in  this  district  seems  to  have  been  originally 
acquired  in  lus  office  of  Derveni  Pasha,  and  now  estends  overall 
the  country  betweai  the  gulphs  of  Zeitun  and  Corinth. 

Our  route  from  Leuterochori  towards  Salona  and  the  gulph  of 
Corinth,  was  hi^y  interesting  in  the  nature  of  the  scmery  through 
which  it  conducted  us.  From  this  village  we  still  continued  odr 
aac^it  of  the  chain  of  C£ta,  and  attained  a  very  great  height  above 
the  levd  of  the  sea.  The  mountains  composing  tiiis  part  of  the  ohaJri 
are  of  the  finest  form ;  not  long  continued  ridges,  bat  idsulatcd 
masses  and  summits,  with  profound  iot^vening  hollows,  and  \oftj 
mural  precipices ;  the  higher  elevations  now  covered  with  snow,  but 
shewing  to  the  eye  exten^ve  pine  fcHCsts  spread  ov^  their  acclivities ; 
and  on  a  lower  level,  and  in  the  depth  of  the  valHes,  thick  woods  of 
oak,  plane,  and  other  forest-trees.  A  very  striking  feature  occurs  a 
few  miles  to  the  south  of  Leuterochori,  in  a  pn^und  ravine,  not  dn 
the  ordinary  scale  in  which  we  see  th»  kind  of  scenery  in  En^aad 
and  Scotland,  but  formed  by  the  oppositibn  of  cliffs,  which  cannot 
be  less  than  a  thousand  feet  in  height ;  and  having  a  massive  bold* 
nesa  of  fonn  and  combination,  which  gives  the  highest  effect  of 


^  Strab.  lib.  9.  428.     Paiuon.  lib.  10.  f  Liv.  lib.  36.  oap,  30. 
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grandeur  to  Che  eye.  Beyond  this  again  is  another  feature  of  singular 
magnificence.  From  the  nurow  road  across  one  of  th^  ridges  of  the 
chain,  you  look  down  upon  a  vast  bason  or  hollow  among  the 
mountains ;  iirom  the  midst  of  which  rises  precipitously  a  majestic 
mass  of  rock»  connected  by  a  ridge  with  the  hills  behind  ;  but 
appearing  in  itself  as  an  insulated  object,  and  deriving  somewhat  of 
animated  existence  from  the  boldness,  with  which  it  projects  itself 
forward  to  meet  the  eye.  The  height  of  this  cliff  is  very  great,  and 
it  presents  a  single  surfece  of  rock  from  the  summit  to  the  base. 

Every  part  of  the  chain  of  (Eta  which  I  saw,  belongs  to  the  great 
calcareous  formation  of  Greece.  The  stratification  of  the  limestone, 
as  exhibited  in  its  ravines  and  precipices,  is  in  many  places  very 
regular  and  distinct.  In  the  channels  of  the  streams,  descending 
irem  the  higher  points  of  the  chains,  I  observed  no  primitive  frag- 
ments ;  and  I  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  whole  of  this  mountain 
groupe  is  similarly  composed. 

Our  descent  on  the  southern  side  of  the  mountains  was  as  rapid  as 
the  ascent  on  the  opposite  side,  and  equally  remarkable  in  the  mag- 
nificence of  the  landscape  that  was  spread  before  the  eye.  Below  us 
lay  the  broad  and  fertile  valley  of  the  ancient  Cephissus,  through 
which  this  river  flows  in  a  tranquil  course  towards  the  plains  of 
Boeotia.  Beyond  this  valley,  and  forming  its  southern  boundary, 
a  lofty  range  of  mountains  extended  in  a  line  from  north-west  to 
south-east,  rising  at  the  latter  extr^nity  into  one  great  mountain ;  the 
summit  of  which  attained  a  height  far  above  any  others  in  the  land- 
scape. The  situation,  the  magnitude  and  form  of  this,  pointed  it  out 
at  once  as  the  no^M-o-ec  Sacep/fiCesy  the  ancient  and  venerable  Parnassus, 
which  we  now  gazed  upon  for  the  first  time.  A  tier  of  clouds  hung 
round  the  lower  parts  of  the  mountain,  which,  abovo  this  Hne,  was 
seen  in  the  form  of  pinnacles  and  vast  precipices  appearing  amcHig  the 
light  clouds  which  floated  over  its  surface.  There  was  the  same 
aerial  effect  in  this  mode  of  viewing  it,  as  had  formerly  so  strongly 
impressed  me,  in  looking  upwards  to  Olympus  from  the  village  of 
Leuterochori. 
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,  The  Tale  of  the  Cephissus  is  here  three  or  four  miles  in  width ;  a 
great  part  of  its  ^ctent  finely  wooded  with  oaks  and  plane-trees. 
Higher  up  the  valley,  towards  the  sources  of  the  rivCT,  was  the  region 
of  the  Tetrapolis  of  Doris ;  which  Strabo  says,  was  regarded  by  some 
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ihchly  clothed  with  pines  and  cedai-s,  forming  a  Soe  descripUon  of 
scenery,  and  an  a  magoificent  scale.  Two  hours  of  most  laborious 
■climbing  were  required  to  conduct  m  to  the  summit  of  the  chaio  ; 
which,  like  many  of  those  traversing  Greece,  is  so  near  a  ridge  at  Ihls 
spot,  that  not  a  yard  of  plane  sur&ce  intervenes  between  the  ascent 
and  descent.  At  some  distance  below  the  summit,  on  the  southern 
«ide,  we  came  to  a  point,  where  an  opening  in  the  mountains  dis- 
closed to  us  a  noble  view  of  the  distant  gulph  of  Corinth,  and  the 
high  mountains  of  the  Peloponnesus  beyond  ;  now  covered,  like  those 
.in  the  north  of  Greece,  to  a  great  depth,  with  snow. 
..  Desc^iding  yet  further,  the  scenery  around  us  lost  nothing  of  its 
grandeur.  The  road  carried  us  along  the  edge  of  precipices  and  pro- 
band ravines  ;  and  the  landscape  was  unceasingly  varied  by  openings, 
-either  into  the  recesses  of  the  mountains,  or  in  a  southerly  direction 
towards  the  gulph.  One  point  was  more  than  commonly  singular  in 
-its  character.  Here  there  is  a  junction  of  the  vallie^,  or  rather  ravines, 
<^  three  mountain-streams.  The  promontories,  forming  the  angl^  at 
.^s  junction,  exhil»t  precipitous  fronts  of  naked  Fock,  cotainly  not 
much  less  than  a  thousand  feet  in  height,  and  rendered  more  extra>- 
oidinary  by  the  beautiful  stratification  of  the  lime-stone  composing 
tfa^n.  The  strata  are  pretty  uniform  in  thickness,  which  does  not  in 
^neral  exceed  a  few  yards,  and  are  distinctly  exposed  from  the  base 
■to  the  summit  of  these  great  promontories,  so  as  to  afford  the  means 
of  a  rude  calculation  as  to  their  total  height.  The  stratification  is  not 
4nuch  incHned,  but  is  very  singularly  broken  at  right  angles  to  its 
direction,  so  as  to  give  in  various  points  of  the  profile  view  of  the 
'Cliffs,  a  fine  example  of  what  might  be  called  a  trap  formation,  in  the 
original  meaning  of  the  word.  I  have  in  general,  in  Greece,  observed 
this  broken  stratification  of  limestone  to  be  most  remarkable  where 
the  rock  is  much  impregnated  with  iron.  At  the  spot  I  am  now 
describing,  the  surface  of  the  rock  exhibits  a  strong  red  tinge,  where- 
ever  it  is  broken,  or  worn  into  hollows. 

The  descent  here  becomes  so  precipitous,  that  for  a  mile  the  road 
is  actually  a  series  of  stairs ;  the  steps  low  and  well  constructed  with 
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large  pavi  rig-atones,  and  a  wall  on  the  right  hand  to  pixMtect  the 
traveller  from  the  precipices,  along  the  edge  of  which,  he  is  passing. 
This  place  is  called  the  Kaka^kdla^  a  name  very  appropriate  to  the 
character  of  the  place.  The  adroitness  which  the  horses  of  Greeoe 
have  acquired,  in  traversing  roads  of  this  kind,  would  have  mo^ 
astonished  me,  had  I  not  formerly  observed  in  Ireland  a  still  gi^ater 
degree  of  adaptation  in  this  animal,  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
country. 

Arrived  at  length  in  the  level  country,  at  the  foot  of  this  chain  oi' 
mountains,  we  continued  an  easy  route  to  Salona,  the  ancient  Am- 
phissa*.  The  situation  of  this  city  is  very  fine,  in  a  semicircular 
valley  t>r  basin,  beneath  the  mountains ;  which  valley  stretches  down 
witli  a  gradual  descent,  and  luxuriant  surface,  to  the  shores  of  the 
gulph  of  Salona,  a  branch  of  the  Corinthian  Gulph.  An  insukitad 
hill  rises  out  of  the  valley  ;  its  brok^i  summit  covered  with  the  walk 
and  towers  of  an  ancient  castle ;  the  buildings  of  the  city  spread 
over  the  ascent,  or  collected  around*  its  base,  and  much  intermixed 
with  the  foliage  of  cypresses,  orange-trees,  &c.  which  grow  ia 
gardens,  or  around  the  mosques. 

Salona  contains  more  than  800  bouses,  of  which  it  is  estimated 
that  300  are  inhabited  by  Greeks.  There  are  seven  Greek  churches 
in  the  city,  and  an  equal  number  of  mosques.  The  vallies  in  the 
neighbourhood  produce  grain,  oil,  cotton,  and  wine  ;  the  two  former 
articles  in  sufficient  quantity  for  a  large  exportation  from  the  gulph  ; 
whence  also  is  carried  a  part  of  the  produce  of  wool,  from  the  flocks 
on  the  adjoining  mountainsf.      Salona,  with  nearly  the  whole  of 


*  Meletius,  as  well  as  scnne  earlier  writers,  have  doubted  this  tact,  aiid  asserted  that  a 
{dace  called  Latnpeni,  or  Lampina,  represents  the  ancient  Amphissa. 

f  The  export  of  wheat  trom  the  gulph  of  Salona,  in  1805,  was  estimated  at  about  2q,ooo 
kilos,  each  kiloof  55lbs.:  that  of  bsrle;  at  80,000  kilos.  Of  oil  5000  barrels  were  exported 
the  same  year:  of  wool  about  140,000  okes:  of  cotton  72,000  okes,  besides  a  small 
quantity  of  valonia,  honey,  wax,&c.  The  total  value  of  annual  exports,  in  the  estimate  I 
saw,  was  nearly  800,000  piastres. 
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the  n^^hem  coast  of  the  gulph  of  Corinth,  is  subject  to  the  power  of 
Ali  Pasha.  The  commandant  of  the  city  at  this  time  was  Seid 
Achmet,  a  person  who,  a  few  years  before,  had  been  sent  by  AU  on 
a  mission  to  England,  which  he  appears  to  have  f\Ufilled  with  some 
ability.  Before  '"my  return  into  Albania,  he  had  been  withdrawn 
irom  the  command  at  Salona,  and  I  saw  him  frequently  at  loannina. 
He  had  acquired  and  retained  some  slight  knowledge  of  English ; 
and  his  highest  gratification  was  that  of  talking  about  his  visit  to 
England ;  his  interview  with  the  King,  for  whom  he  entertained  a 
great  veneration ;  and  his  intercourse  with  various  people,  whose 
names  he  preserved  with  a  correctness  which  surprized  me. 

The  lofty  pine-covered  mountains  seen  to  the  west  of  Salooa, 
were  anciently  included  in  the  territory  of  the  western  Locris ;  and 
the  steep  and  rugged  Corax,  mentioned  by  Livy  and  Appian  in  their 
narratives  of  the  Roman  war  with  Antiochus  and  the  ^tolians,  is 
probably  one  of  this  groupe  *.  The  mountains  to  the  east  of  Ihe 
valley  are  still  further  consecrated  to  history,  as  those  of  the  r^on  of 
Phocis.  Salona,  in  fact,  may  be  considered  an  entrance  on  this  side 
into  the  more  classical  districts  of  ancient  Greece ;  and  the  trarell^ 
here  begins  to  tread  with  a  more  sure  foot  upon  the  monuments  and 
vestiges  of  this  extraordinary  people. 


•  Lit.  lib.  36.  c.  30.    Af^aan  (De  Befl.  ^Syr.)  calls  it  .«I^A*r««^  x«i  iitntwm, 
MnxfUfMnu 
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XOURNBT  THROtrOH  THE  ANCIENT   PBOCIS,   BOBOTU,    AND   ATTICA    TO    ATHENS. 

DELPHI.  —  TBIODON.  —  CHEROH(BA.  —  LIVADIA.  -~  HEUCON. MAB8B  OP 

COPAIS. THEBE3.  —  BUINS  OF  THESFIA. FIELDS  OV  LEUCTBA,  AND  PLATBA. 

-^  CHAIN   OF  CITH(KBON. VIA   SACBA.  —  ATHENS. 

THE  limitation  to  the  plan  of  this  irork,  mentioned  in  the 
Preface,  will  lead  me  to  pass  hastily  over  the  more  classical 
parts  of  Greece,  to  which  I  have  now  conducted  the  reader.  I 
need  not,  I  believe,  add  more  to  the  reasons  I  have  there  given.  It 
would  be  an  injustice  to  the  subject,  to  describe,  what  I  saw  only  in 
a  very  cursory  manner,  and  during  the  depth  of  a  winter  of  unex- 
ampled severity ;  and  such  description  is  further  rendered  superfluous 
by  the  many  accounts  we  already  have  of  this  country,  much  more 
perfect  and  valuable  than  I  should  be  able  to  give.  I  continue 
then  my  narrative  here,  merely  to  connect  by  a  brief  outline,  the 
second  journey  I  madein  Albania,  with  my  first  visit  to  this  and  other 
districts  in  the  north  of  Greece. 

Urged  forwards  by  the  cold  and  stormy  weather  which  had  now  come 
upon  us,  we  travelled  from  Salona  to  Athens  in  eight  days,  a  period 
of  time,  which  under  other  circumstances  would  have  been  much  too 
short,  for  a  country  abounding  in  natural  beauty,  and  in  the  vestiges 
of  ancient  history  and  art.  The  first  object  of  interest  in  our  route, 
was  the  venerable  Delphi,  which  though  its  glories  of  inspiration 
are  now  gone,  and  its  temples  levelled  with  the  ground,  still  preserves 
something  of  sanctity  in  Ae  solitary  magnificence  of  its  situation,  and 
in  the  silence  now  resting  upon  places  where  all  Greece  once  assem- 
bled to  the  solemnities  of  die  Amphictyonic  council,  and  to  the  con- 
tests  of  the  Pythian  games.    The  modem  village  of  Kastri  stands 
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upon  the  sacred  ground,  wretched  in  all  but  the  sc^cry  that  sur- 
rounds it.  Where  the  splendour  of  art  has  disappeared,  that  of 
nature  has  remained ;  and  standing  on.  the  spot,  one  cannot  but 
admire  that  taste  and  spirit  of  anciei;^  Greece  which  chose  for  its 
place  of  national  assembly  one  possessing  so  many  great  and  impos- 
ing features.  The  lofty  and  abrupt  cliffs  rising  behind,  to  form  the 
two  Delphic  summits ;  the  chasm,  and  Castalian  fountain  between 
these  cliffs;  the  profound  valley  of  the  Plistus  beneath,  bounded  on 
the  opposite  side  by  the  mountain-ridge  of  Cirphis ;  —  all  these  objects 
are  still  in  the  outline  before  the  eye.  About  the  Pythian  care  more 
doubt  may  be  entertained.  Various  caverns  in  the  limestone  rock 
may  be  seen  at  the  base  of  the  Castalian  cliffs ;  but  none  which  with 
any  probability  will  admit  of  this  name*.  The  vestigeK  of  art,  with 
the  exception  of  the  stadium,  the  tombs,  and  niches  cut  in  the 
rock,  are  equally  obscure,  and  even  the  site  of  the  temple  of  Apollo  is 
by  no  means  distinctly  ascertained,  though  some  have  fancied  Mi 
periboles  in  an  ancient  wall  of  massive  stones,  which  pow  suppmls 
die  Greek  church  of  St.  Elias,  while  the  site  of  the  temple  of  Minora 
has  been  assigned  to  another  similar  wall  at  the  church  of  Pan-Agia, 
on  the  opposite  side  the  Castalian  stream.  The  traces  of  antiquity, 
however  are  every-where  visible  at  Kastri  in  the  fragments  of  marble 
and  Qreek  inscriptions  scattered  through  the  village ;  and  notwiUi- 


*  I  am  dispoied  to  think  lliat  this  cdebrated  cave  hoe  not  usually  been  souf^t  for  in  the 
right  place.  Justin,  describii^  the  situation  and  features  of  Delphi,  says,  "  In  hoc  mpis 
anfractu,  media  fenne  montis  altitudine,  planities  exigua  est,  atque  in  ea  profiindum  terrc 
fbramoi  quod  in  oracula  patet ;  ex.  quo  frigidus  spiritus,  vi  quadam,  velut  vento,  in  sablime 
expalsus,  mentes  vatum  in  Tecordiam  vertit,"  &c.  lib.  xxiv.  c.  6.  This  description  woald 
)c«d  to  the  inference,  that  the  Pythian  care  vom  in  the  chasm  at  some  hagfat  above  the 
^'"tnlrnn  fountain ;  and  thou^  this  situation  would  expose  it  to  h&xtg  filled  up  by  frag- 
ments, or  to  other  changes,  yet  I  should  not  be  surprised,  considering  the  permanence  which 
often  belongs  to  such  local  phenomena,  were  an  accurate  search  still  to  discover  the  issue 
<J  carbonic  acid-gasfrom  stnne  place  amoQg  the  rocks.  The  production  of  this  gas  would 
probBbly  be  ekplained  by  supposing  a  gradu^  formation  of  the  sulphuric  add  in  some 
natural  proceas,  and  a  consequent  disen^igeaent  of  the  csrbonic  add  of  th«  Ihnesttme. 
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tfajcted  by  a  clifF  which  overhangs  it.  A  large  stone,  ruddy  worfced 
into  form,  has  been  set  up  at  a  short  distance  from  the  point  of 
junction,  and  here  a  Greek  who  was  in  onr  train  told  us  that  one  of 
thrir  kings  had  been  buried.  These  imperfect  scraps  of  histtnical 
knowledge  are  common  among  the  Greeks,  and  the  stone  in  question 
may  have  been  placed  in  some  later  time,  to  commemorate  the  sup- 
posed event. 

Davlia  is  in  a  picturesque  country,  at  the  eastern  foot  of  Parnassus. 
Though  having  now  more  than  half  circled  round  this  ^"eat  moun- 
tain, we  had  only  once  seen  its  summits ;  and  it  was  but  a  fruitless 
labour  we  undertook  in  ascending  from  Davlia  to  the  monastery  (^ 
Panagia,  one  of  the  higher  habitations  on  its  eastern  acclivity.  We 
found  the  snows  so  deep,  and  the  fogs  so  thick,  that  it  was  impossible 
to  advance  further  than  this  point,  which  is  said  to  be  five  liours 
journey  from  the  summit.  The  Corycian  cave  therrfore,  and  the 
wonders  of  the  upper  part  of  Parnassus,  (the  Liakoura  as  it  is  now 
called,  from  the  ancient  Lycorea),  were  entirely  concealed  from  our 
observation.* 

At  Davlia  there  are  ruins  attesting  the  site  of  the  ancient  -f-city. 
Here  the  plains  of  Boeotia  open  out  before  the  traveller,  who  looking 
down  the  broad  and  fertile  valley  of  the  Cephissus  sees  in  the  distance 
the  marshy  level  of  the  Lake  Copais,  and  still  more  remotely  the 
mountains  bounding  the  strait  of  the  Euripus.  We  pursued  our 
journey  eastwards  along  this  valley  to  Cheronsea,  a  spot  signalized 
by  the  great  victory  which  gave  Greece  into  the  hands  of  Philip  ;  as 


'  '  I  am  not  aware  that  the  height  of  Pomauus  has  been  ascertained,  but  it  ie  unqueetum- 
ably  one  of  the  loftiest  mountains  in  Greece.  Lucian  vaguely  speaks  of  it  oe  being  higher 
than  Caucasus,  and  Olympus  higher  than  both.  Hie  rock  of  Pamasstta  a{^)esn  to  be 
ducdy  nwihfe. 

-f-  I  am  not  aware,  however, '  that  thnv  are  any  vertices  of  the  temple  of  Minerra, 
mentioned  by  Pausaniaa.  The  description  of  livy  (hb.  33.  c.  1 8.}  would  render,  it  some- 
what doubtful  whether  Danlis  was  exactly  on  the  same  site  as  the  modem  town,  perhi^ 
rather  on  one  of  the  abrupt  and  lof^  eminences  a  little  to  the  south. 
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^e  aeene  of  the  first  military  exploits  of  Alexander ;  and  as  the  biitb- 
place  of  Plutarch.  The  ruins  of  this  city  are  extensive.  Massive, 
walls  of  the  ancient  Gredc  ttructun!  cover  and  circle  round  the  summit 
of  a  rocky  hill,  on  the  southon  side  of  the  plain ;  a  small  amphi- 
theatre is  aeea»  the  ste[»  of  which  are  cut  in  the  rock  near  the  base  of 
this  hill,  and  on  the  level  below  th»%  are  numerous  vestiges  of  build- 
ings and  ftagments  of  marble,  with  several  Greek  *  inscriptions. 
Nothing  is  here  to  be  seen  of  the  celebrated  Theban  lion  of  Chero- 
naea,  but  it  is  possibly  buri^  under  ground,  and  may  yet  reward  the 
search  of  some  future  traveller. 

The  plains  adjoining  Cheronaea  have  been  the  scene  of  other 
battles.  It  was  here  that  Onomarchus,  the  commuider  of  the  Pho- 
cifms  in  the  sacred  war,  wa^defeated  by  the  Thebans ;  in  this  vicinity 
also,  that  Sylla  gained  a  victory  over  Archelaus,  commanding  the 
troops  of  his  master  Mithridates. 

But  a  few  miles  intervene  between  this  place  and  Livadia,  a  city 
once  celetnated  as  the  site  of  the  oracle  of  Trophonius,  and  stiU 
retaining  reputation  as  cme  of  the  principal  towns  in  modem  Greece. 
Its  situation  is  on  the  acclivity  of  a  steep  hill,  surmounted  by  the 
remains  of  a  fortress  which  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the 
Catalans.  This  situation  gives  an  air  of  magnificence  to  the  houses 
of  the  town,  which  are  reckoned  at  nearly  SOCK),  many  of  them  very 
large,  and  inhabited  by  wealthy  and  respectable  Greeks.  The 
minarets  of  five  mosques  rise  from  among  the  other  buildings,  but 
the  Turkish  part  of  the  population  is  notwithstanding  very  small. 
Hie  commerce  of  Livadia  and  the  adjoining  country  is  extensive, 
and  carried  on  chiefly  by  the  gulph  of  Corinth -f-.    The  Greek  oner- 


*  Thoc  is  an  inscriptian  on  the  rock  at  Cberoiuea  which  I  waa  nnable  to  decipher. 
One  upon  a  stone  forming  part  of  the  baiin  of  a  fountain  near  Uie  road,  relates  to  a  cer> 
tain  Ljtobulus,  4>IAOCO<K>N  nAATHNIKON ;  bnt  the  inscription  is  only  in  part  l^ble. 

t  The  principal  exports  from  this  district,  whkh  has  the  gmenl  pame  of  I^vadia,  are 
wheat,  barl^,  oats,  maiz^  peasc^  cotton,  wool,  cheese,  hon^,  fto,  Of  these  wbett  is  the 
prindpal  article,  produced  large^  in  the  fertile  pluns  (rfBootia.  Its  export  in  1 805  waa 
3  E  2 
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chants  of  the  city  derive  great  profits  fmin  the  export  of  the  produce 
of  their  lands,  and  are  mnch  reputed  both  for  wealth  and  activitj. 
We  visited  the  Archon  Logotheti,  the  principal  of  these^  a  man  who 
Hve$  with  all  the  pomp  of  a  grandee,  surrounded  bj  dqiendants,  and 
in  a  house  larger  and  more  luxnriouslj' furnished  than  any  other  1 
have  seen  in  Greece. '  He  married  the  sister  of  Colovo  >of  loanniiia, 
but  v^s  at  this  time  a  widower,  with  a  d^ightec  famed  in  this  part  of 
Greec^  for  her  extrajtfdinary  beautjj  and  certainly  uniting  in  Uie 
perf<k)t  harmony  of  bcr  features  every  eulo^m  which  iame  could 
bestow.  Her  dress  was  superb,  particulaiiy  in  the  arrangemeat  and 
decorations  of  the  haic,  and  in  the  ornament^  round  the  wais^  This 
young  Wohian  is  since,  I  believe,  married  to  the  son  of  another 
wealthy  Greek,  in  Livadia.  The  AtcIhui  Lc^gotbeti  himself  is  a 
curiouS' specimen  of  aristocratic  pride;  stnigglisg  with  the  serviUty 
which  arises  from  the  political  condition  ofhis  cpwnUy.  The  power 
cfAli  Pasha  csLtiends  toLivadiain  his  capacity  of  Derv^i  Faslia, 
bat  it  is  here  of  a.  more  modified  kind  than  in  Albania  of  Thesaaly. 
■'  The  ^st  interesting  featare  at  Xiivadia  i&<a  vasb  chasm  in  ^  lime- 
stotae/hills  adjoining  Jihe-  tawn»  in  ihe  lower  part  of  which  ravine  were 
situated  the  Cave  of  Trof^oniUs,  the  Heix;yniaQ  fountain^  and. the 
Ibtlntains  of  Memory  and  Oblivion.  These  natucal  feat^unes  still 
remain.  The  Hercynian  fountain  may  be  «en  gwh^og  ff»m.und^- 
ne^th  the  .clit&  in'a  body  of  water,  sufficient' aC.osij^e  ^  fqnn  a  large 
stream.  The  other  two  fountains  equ&UyiC(MiUoue,to  poqr  out  thor 
Waters  from  hidden  sources,  within  the  locks,  and  their  situation  may 
perhaps  be  pre&unwd  to  indicate  that  of  the  care  of  tibe  oracle  in  the 
adjcuung  clifB,  where  may  stilt  be  8,eeo  the  ni(:hes  which  were  once 
occupied  by  images  or  votive  offerings.  It  is  not,  however,  ascer- 
tained with  certainty  which  was  the  real  cave,  since  there  are  several 
natural  or  artificial  hollows  in  the  rock,  and  all  ^ese  nearly  horizontal 
in  direction ;  whereas  the  description  of  Pausanias  requires  alsd  Isoine 


estimated  at  about  250,000  Inlos,  and  the  total  value  df  the  Sports  for  this  district  the 
itame  year  was  reckoned  at  nearl;  130,000/. 
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the  north  side  of  the  plain  of  the  Cephiasua  shew  tht  site  <^  Orcbome- 
nos,  a  city  giving  a  title  which  we  translate  as  King,  somewhat  unfitly 
for  the  correct  understanding  of  history,  which  in  many  simiUr 
instances  is  falsely  interpreted  under  the  delusicm  of  names.  Moun- 
tainous countries,  irom  obvious  causes,  are  generally  portioned  out 
into  smaller  communities  than  plains ;  and  this  is  particularly  true  in 
the  ancient  geography  of  Greece,  where  almost  every  valley  and 
mountain  acclivity  had  its  respective  towns  or  tribes,  distinguished 
more  or  less  from  others  by  a  difference  of  origin,  government,  or 
customs.  These  names  came  down  to  us  individually  from  old 
times ;  and  history  of  modem  composition  does  not  always  correctly 
discriminate  their  actual  magnitude,  or  that  of  the  events  ccMinected 
with  them.  It  requires  the  shelter  of  remote  antiquity  to  sanation 
with  the  epithets  of  wars,  kings,  and  conquests,  the  petty  feuds  of 
chiefrains  living  in  adjacent  valUes  of  the  same  district. 

Our  route  conducted  us  close  to  the  ruins  of  Coronea  and  Onches- 
tus,  two  others  of  the  Boeotian  cities  *.  Every-where,  indeed,  the 
vestiges  of  ancient  population  are  scattered  over  this  ccTuntry,  and 
scarcely  a  peasant  at  his  plough  but  can  pffer  a  little  collection  of 
coins  which  be  has  gathered  from  the  soil  he  tills.  Our  journey  was 
rend^ed  agreeal^e  by  fine  and  frosty  weathes*,  succeeding  (o  the 
storms  of  the  previous  days ;  and  exc^t  that  a  fog,  according  to  old 
Boeotian  usage,  hung  ova-  the  lower  part  <^  the  plains  and  the  marsh 
Copais,  we  had  on  every  side  of  us  a  clear  and  splendid  landscape. 
The  great  outline  of  Parnassus  was  now  seoi  distinctly  in  its  vrhak 
extent,  and  we  had-  a  new  and  into^sting  feature  in  the  diain  of 
Mount  Helicon,  which  lying  on  our  right  hand,  formed  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  plain  for  the  greater  part  of  the  way  between 
Livadia  and  Thebes.  There  is  something  remarkably  picturesque 
and  graceful  in  the  form  of  this  ridge,  what  might  fit  it  to  the  imagin- 


*  In  t}us  part  of  the  plain  is  a  large  tumulus,  partly  perhaps  natural,  but  artifidalljr 
levelled  on  the  summit  May  this  have  beta  the  site  of  the  temple  of  Apollo  known  to 
have  ousted  io  this  viciiu^? 
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ation  as  an  abode  of  the  muses,  whea  they  quitted  the  loftier  heights 
of  Findus  and  Parnassus.  Helicon  has  itself  indeed  the  grandeur 
of  faeiglit  and  steepness,  but  it  is  a  grandeur  softened  to  the  eye  by 
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AVe  procieeded'along  the  great  plain  of  Thebes  to.  the  cUy,  which 
is  seen  at  the.  diatanbe .  bf  many  miles,  covering  the  £des  and  summit 
of  a  lov  hill,  a  ispot  renerahle  from  ah  tostorical  antiquity  of  more 
than  3000  ycani.  The  naime  may  be  considered  as  still  preserved,  ^~ 
the  modern  pronunciadaa  of  Theva  being  merely  a  change  arisuig 
out  of' the  Romaicaotlnd  of  the  letter  B.i  The.  efilect  upon  the  ima- 
^nation  of  the  traveller  fcom  the  many  great  names  andevcnts  which 
history  connects,  witli  this  spot^  and  from  the  living  .i^ality  of  the 
scenery  around  -it,  is  scarcely  even  removed  by  the  wretched  aspect 
of  thejnodern  town^  an  assemblage  of  five^or  six  hundred  ill-rbuilt 
houses,  irregularly  disposed^  two  Turkish  mosques,  aad-aeveral  small 
Greek  churchjes,  the  latter  exhibiting  a  strange  motly  appearance  in 
the  rude  mixture  of  modern  building,  with  fragments  bf  columns  and 
other  aculptured  marbles,  the  rehc^  of  the  ancient  Thebes,  i  The 
house. of  the  Vaivode  isthecmly  cc»isiderable; building  in  the  piace. 
The  Bazar  forms  a  snsiafl' square 'Ui  ;the  centre  of  the  town,  bat  its 
shops  are  scantily  provided,  atid  there  i^  that  general  air  of  indolence 
and  neglect  which  belongs  to  most  {daces  where  the  Turkish  popnU 
ation  is  predoniinaot.  Yet  Thebes  is  said  to  be  at  this  time  8ome> 
what  increasing  in  size,  and  several  groupes  of  mud-buiK  cottages 
now  app^  upon  what  was  once  the  site  of  the' lower  city,  described 
by  Pausanias  to  liave  been  in  ruins  at  t^  age  when  he  wrote. 

The  remains  of  antiquity  in  Thebes- are  externally  l^s  coni^icuous 
than  most  of  the  other  great  cities  of  Greece,  and  even:  with  the 
minute  detail^  of  Paosanias,  it  is  difficult  to  make  oat  the  pcniticm  of 
the  seven  gates,  or  of  the  numerous  temples  whlbh  adorned  the  oity. 
Three  or  four  places,  indeed,  may  lae  pointed  out  within  or  aroand 
the  modem  town,  where  Irocn  the  form  of  the  ground,  and  the 
numerous  fragipents  of  columns  and  marbles,  it  may  be  presumed 
that  certain  of  these  temples  stood ;  and  I  doubt  not  that  when  <aj^ 
eumstances  shall,  allow  of  excavation  here,  much  will  be  found  -to 
repay  research,  even  though  the  Mercury  of  Phidias  or  the  Minerva 
of  Scppias  should  never  aga^n  be  restored  to  light.  One  of  these 
spots  is  the  small  Greek  .church  of  ^Su  Luke,  on  an  eminence  c\<fBe  to 
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the  town:;  now  itadf  in.  rains,  but  oontaiuiog  variaus  sculptured 
marUea,  which  hare  thus  doubly  gone  todecay.  .Anotheir.chtirch,  to 
the  south  of.tlie  town»  also  '}u  a  ruinous  st^te, .  oootaijas  similai; 
vestiges  of  an  ancioit  temple.  Many  Greek  inscription8-Ai!e:.Tisible; 
as  well  in  these  places  as  in  other  parts.of,the  city ;  but  more  interest- 
ing} because  more  definite  objects  are  the  fountainsiof  Dirceand; 
Ismenus ;  the  forma-  at  the  entrance  from  Livadia, .  and  pxobahly. 
near  the.  site  of  the  Crenean  Gate ;  .the  latter  about  half  a  mile  to  the 
south-east  of  th^  city.  The  fountain  of  Ismenus  forms  a  small  poc^» 
tbcough.  which  a.  body  of  water  gushes  from  the  rock,  forming,  at 
once  a  considerable  stream.  TJtiis  phenomenon,  as  I  have  <^sewh»-e 
observed,  is  very  common  in  every  part  of  the  limestone  formaUou 
of  Grejece.*. 

At  Thebes  Ute  authority  <tf  Ali  Pasha  kiogan  to  fail  us.;  and  idth 
all  the  activity  of  our  Tartar,  ve  weie  exposed  tio  difficultiea  here, 
which  had  not  equally  occurred  in  other  pairts  of  our  journey.  The. 
town. itself  is  subject  to  the  government  of  the. Pasha,  of.  the  Negro^ 
pout;  abd  the  absence  of  the-  Vaivode,  who  was  .attending)  hi» 
superior,  threw  us  into  the  house  and  hands  of  a  knavish  Greeks  .who 
is  Jamiliarly .  known  here  by  the  name  of  Nicholachi,  and  whose 
i^rat&  is  of  a  very  low  kind.  We  r^nained  at  Thebes  two  days,,  and 
in  making  our  excursions  around  the.  town,  were  favoured  by  clear 
frosty  weather,  with  the  thermometer  at  eight  a.m.  at  3,9"  aadiSff; 
Cold,  as  well  as  a  dei»e  fo^y  atmosphere,,  was  one  of  the  character- 
istics of  £oeoUa  in  old  times,  a  conjoint  effect  of  the  marshes  and 
lofty,  chuns  of  mountains  which  occupy  this  r^;ion.  1^  moral 
effect,  .attributed  to  these  circumstances,  is  perhaps  less  distinctly 
marked,  than  formerly,  in  .the  comparison  of  the  Boeotians,-  with  other 
Greeks,  all  being  now'  subject  to  a  common  bondage.     Yet  in  the 


•  ■  The  rock  at  TTiebee  iq)peaT8  to  be  in  great  part  a  calcareous  coDglomerate ;  and 
judging  from  the  fragments,  it  senns  that  the  wbIIb  of  the  ancient  edifices  of  the  city  we'd 
cliifdy  compOMd  of  this  rock,  aad  evoi  many  itf.the  cohmmi  of  the  tenifdes.    Tba.eKeat 
must,  have  been  gn^j  inferior  to  that  of  the  PenteUc  nsrbK 
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pass&^ttitTa  Boeotia  to  Attic&  the  change  is  verj  striking;  aad  otf 
the  dtj  soM,  and  under  the  temperate  cllouite  of  the  latter  distnct, 
the  traveller  fiitds  a  people  more  gay,  animated,  and  vivacious  than 
^ekt  couatrymebf  cither  of  the  Boeotian  or  Thessatian  plains. 

The  stranger  in:  Bosotia,  from,  whatsoev^  side  he  oome»  can 
scarcely  taiX  of  being  struck  with  the  beauty  of  the  females  in  this 
country,  and  with  a  general  style  of  feature  which  approaches  more 
to  the  beauidealf  Uian  any  other  I  recollect  to  have' seen.  Such 
observations,  it  is  tme,  are  often  founded  upon  partial  instances; 
but  here  I  believe  it  is  not  so;  and  the  traveller,  who  for  some  time 
will  watch  over  the  Hercynian  fountain  at  Livadia,  or  that  of  Diroe 
at  "Hiebes,  will  find  this  statement  confirmed  even  by  the  appearance 
of  the  common  washer-women  who  frequent  these  places.  The  dress 
of  ^6  fbmale  peasants  in  Use  villages  is  on  the  whole  pleasing,  thou^ 
it  tnay  require  soofte  effort  to  be  satisfied  wiUi  the  ornaments  of  paras 
and  other  c^ns  attached  to  the  head ;  sometimes  actoally  forming  a 
cap  for  it ;  in '  other  instances,  hanging  down  in  long  strings  among 
the  hair.  This  feshion  is  practised  evoi  with  girls  who  cui  scarcely 
walk-;  and '  I  have  o&tn  been  asked  by  mothers,  w^o  Were  ashamed 
to  beg  on  their  own  account,  for  some  coins  to  append  to  the  head 
of  their  Utti&  daughta^  The  amount  of  this  finery  increases  as  they 
grow  up ;  and  a  young  female  peasant,  wb«i  <dd  enough  to  be 
married,  may  fairly  be  said  to  carry  her  dowry  in  her  dress. 

Vfe  left  Thebes  on  the  last  day  of  4he  year,  deviating  from  the  direct 
moad  to  Athens  to  visit  the  ruins  of  Thespia,  and  the  celebrated  fields 
of  Leuctra  and  Platea.  Our  company  for  a  part  of  the  way  to 
Thespia,  was  a  drunken  Dervish  giHog  to  Livadia,  whose  vehement 
gestures,  loud  speech,  and  idiotical  laughter,  surprized,  and  sometimes 
almost  startled  us.  Following  the  course  of  a  long  and  retired  valley, 
with  the  eastern  extremity  of  Helicon  in&ont  of  us,  we  came  to  the 
ruins  of  Thespia,  scattered  over  an  extensive  surface  of  ploughed  land, 
but  presentiog  no  individual  remains  of  any  importance.  Some  of 
the  fitagments  of  marbles,  are  irregularly  placed  in  two  small  mined 
buildings  which  have  probably  been  Greek  churches,  ccmstructed 
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from  the  temains  of  moR:aticient  edifices.  In  one  of  these  I  fomuia 
marble,  baring  uppD  it  an  ioscription,  in  which  the  words  "Pntxibdes 
Athienaios"  imtnedlately  struck  me,  and  which  is  further  singular 
from  the  division  of  the  sur&ce  into  small  squares,  each  square  on 
the  alto-nate  line  oontaiuing  a  single  letter.  The  inscription,  as  fyx 
AS  it  was  l^bl^  stood  thiK :  — 
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The  name  of  Praxitdes,  in  connection  with  Thespia,  is  interesting ; 
aince  it  is  well  known  that  the  celebrated  Cupid  of  this  artist,  which 
he  himself  considered  the  finest  of  his  works,  was  presented  to  the 
Thespians.  We  leani  from  Cicero,  Uiat  it  was  common  to  go  to 
Thespia  for  the  sole  purpose  of  seeing  thi^  statue.* 

The  situation  of  Thespia  is  rendered  agreeable  by  (he  vicinity  of 
Helicon,  which  here,  as  from  most  other  points  of  view,  is  extremely 
picturesque  in  its  outline.  In  proceeding  to  Leuctra,  which  is  only 
a  few  miles  distant,  the  neighbouring  chain  of  Cithieron  began  to  rise 
on  the  right  hand ;  which,  continuing  in  an  easterly  direction,  forms  the 
general  boundary  between  Boeotia  and  Attica.  The  field  of  Leuctra, 
ennobled  in  history  by  the  memory  of  Bpaminondas  and  Pelopidas, 
is  less  distinct  in  its  features  than  that  of  Platea,  where  we  arrived  in 
less  than  two  hours  afterwards ;  so  closely  adjoining  each  other  are 


*  The  reader  will  recollect  tlitui^cdoteoftheioiitreH  of  PiBxitdfli,  wbo,  to  awfrfva 

the  cmnparatiTe  estunation  in  which  he  held  his  own  works,  created  a  fiJse  alarm  of  6r^ 
by  which  Praxitdes  wu  brought  fbrwarda,  crying  out  "  that  his  Cupid  should  be  sared.** 
Tidi  itatBe  u  said  to  faaw  bceb  lAennrds  tmafctred  to  Rome  by  Neio,  Sft^aUmHj 
deatn^ed  there  by  fire. 
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thea&  tiro  celebraied  scenes  of  Grecian  prowess,  against  the  bar- 
.banaBS,:and;  against  each  otben  :  At  Platea^  the  portions  of  the  two 
\aniufis  during,  the  many  daya  which  preceded  the  battle ;  and  the 
.various  points  in  the  battle  itsdf  are  determined j  with  considenihle 
.exactneas.by  the  course  of  the  Asopus, — by  the  small  meadow  idacd  of 
CEroe,  formed  between  two  branches  of  this  river,-*-by  tbexuios  of  the 
city^  of  Plat^,  and  by  the  ridges  and  ravines  of  Mount  Cithteron 
rising  above  it.  The  situation  of  the  camp  of  M^rdonlus,  on  the 
northern  side  the  river,  is  likewise  indicated  generally  by  the  nature 
of  the  ground ;  and  we  may,  .perhaps,  consider  a  .fipring  in  this 
vicinity,  near  to  the  Asopus,  as  the  representative  of  the  fountain  of 
Gargaphia,  often  alluded  to  in  the  narrative  of  the  battle.*  I  must 
agi«e,  however,  with  Mr.  Hobhouse's  commentary  on  the  field  of 
Flatea,  that  it  is.  difficult  or  impossible  to  look  oyer  this  place  witbout 
believing  that  history  has  exaggerated  the  number  of  the  combatants. 
Applying  the  details  of  Herodotus  to  the  local  features,  it  seems 
incredible  that  a  multitude,  much  greater  even  than  the  force  m 
modem'  battles,  should  have  been  assembled  on  a  space  of  ground, 
narrow  and  defined  like  that  between  the  Asopus  and  the  heights  of 
Cithaeroni.  1  do  not  believe  that  any  reference  to  the  tactics  of 
Greek  or  Persian  armies  will  obviate  this  difficulty. 

The  city  of  Platea,  twice  destroyed  by  the  enmity  and  superior 
power  of  the  Thebans,  nevertheless  exhibits  at  this  day  more  exter- 
nal vestiges  of  its  ancient  state,  than  is  the  case  with  its .  former 
rival.  .iTie  outline  of  the,  walls  which  are  of  the  ancie^t  Greek 
structure,  is  every-where  distinct,  and  in  many  places  they  have  still 
a  height  of  20  or  25  feet  above  the  ground.  The  circumference  of 
the  city,  as  there  defined,  must  have  been  somewhat  more  than  a 
mile  and  a  half  The  area  is  filled  with  fragments  and  rnins,  some 
of  which,  as  at  Thebes  and- Thespia,  have  been  employed  in  the 


*  It  flppeaiwd-to  nuv  l^  a  OHiqMiiKn  at  that  tim%  that  the  m^oftUa  groand)  given 
in  the  traveU  of  Aiutcharas,  is  not  one  of  great  accuracy. 
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placid  surfaee.  la  the  arid  and  unAiittfiil  soil  of  tlus  pJatn,  we 
already  recognized  one  feature  of  the  andent  Atdea. 
.  Crossing  this  long  lerd,  and  learitig  £leu»s  to  the  ri^t  hand,  we 
entered  upon  the  Via  Saera,  the  road  by  which  the  great  proeessitMis 
passed  from  Athens  to  die  temple  of  Ceres  at  Elaisis.  It  conducted 
us  first  imder  the  cliffs  upon  the  shore;  then  foj  a  rapid  ascent 
between  the  hills  ^galeon  and  Corydalus,  names  long  sinoe  famiUar 
to  the  ear.*  We  passed  the  picturesque  tnonasto'j  of  Da|rime, 
conjectured  as  the  site  of  the  temple  of  Apollo,  which  once  stood  in 
this  pass ;  half  a  mile  beyond,  caught  a  view  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
plain  of  Athens ;  and  a  flew  minutes  afterwards,  in  coaamg  to  a  break 
in  the  hills,  heard  our  Tartar  shout  witii  a  loud  Voice,  "  Afkena, 
AthmaV  The  intimation  was  needless.  We  already  had  the  sacred 
city  before  our  eyes;  noble  in  its  situation,  noble  in  its  ruins,  and 
in  the  recollection  it  gives  of  antient  times  and  antient  men.  It  was 
now  the  latta*  part  of  the  dajr,  and  the  setting  sun  (the  first  setting 
sun  of  1813)  threw  a  gleam  of  light  on  the  western  front  of  the 
Acrc^lis,  and  on  the  splendid  groupe  of  buildings  which  covers  its 
summit.  Already  the  Parthenon  was  discernible  pre-«miaent  over 
the  rest ;  the  city  of  Athens  was  seen  spread  over  a  great'  extent 
below ;  the  chain  of  Hymettus  beyond  ;  more  immediately  beneath 
us  the  great  plain  and  olive-groves  of  Athens,  conducting  the  eye 
in  one  direction  to  the  lofty  sumnuts  of  Pentelicus,  on  the  other  to 
the  Piraeus,  to  Salamis,  ^gina  and  the  other  isles  of  the  gulph,  and 
to  the  mountains  of  the  Peloponnesus  in  the  remote  distance.  It  is 
a  landscape  of  the  most  extraordinary  kind,  such  as  might  stron^y 
interest  the  stranger,  even  without  the  aid  of  these  associations,  which 
every  part  of  the  scenery  so  amply  affonls. 

We  descended  from  the  pass  of  the  Sacred  Way  into  the  plain, 
traversed  the  venerable  wood  of  Olives  which  occupies  its  central 


*  He  rock  in  these  bills  b  marble^  much  intersected  hy  contemporaneous  vans  of 
cakareons  spar. 
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part ;  crossed  the  small  and  divided  stream  of  Cephissus,  and  at  five 
o'clock  entered  the  city  by  the  gate,*  near  to  the  temple  of  Theseus. 
The  English,  more  than  any  other  people,  have  cultivated  the 
ancient,  through  the  modon  Athens,  and  one  of  the  first  persons  vre 
saw  in  approaching  the  place,  was  an  Englishman,  looking  over  an 
excftvatioQ  which  had  been  made  for  the  purposes  of  research. 
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CHAP.    XX. 

ATHENS.— OBNERAL  CHARACTBR  OT  THE  PLACE. ITS  BfEHOETALS  OP  ANnatnTT. 

-^SCENERT  ABOUND  THE  CITT. CLIH ATE.— CHARACTER  OP  THE  POPDXATION. 

MARATHON.  PENTELICU8. MINERALOGICAL   REMARKS.  DEPABTTTBS 

POR  THE    PELOPONNESUS. KLEOSIS. MEOARA.  CORINTH.  —  NBMEA. — 

UJCESM,  ^  AROOS.  —  TRIPOLITZA.  —  CALAVRITA. PATRA8.  —  PASSAGE  TO 

ZAHTE. 

W£  remained  at  Athens  till  nearly  tBe  end  of  January.  I  do 
not  attempt  to  describe  this  celebrated  spot,  either  in  its 
ancient  or  modem  features.  The  labours  of  travellers  during  the  last 
century,  and  especially  within  the  last  few  years,  have  done  so  much 
to  illustrate  these  subjects,  that  all  I  could  say  would  be  but  the 
repetition  of  facts  already  known.  Richly  as  Athens  merits  all  the 
talents  of  the  antiquarian  and  artist,  and  all  the  feelings  of  the 
enthusiast  in  former  times ;  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  field  is  oot 
a  neglected  oine,  and  that  abundant  materials  of  art  and  knowledge 
have  been  drawn  from  this  copious  source  of  ancient  treasures. 
Copious  it  may  indeed  be  called,  since  research  here  is  still  amply 
productive ;  and  the  traveller  who  can  afibrd  some  time  and  expence, 
may  himself  bring  these  treasures  to  light,  even  without  exciting  con- 
troversy as  to  the  destruction  of  temples,  or  the  de&cement  of  the 
memorials  of  ancient  grandeur. 

Those  who  expect  to  see  at  Athens  only  the  more  splendid  and 
obvious  testimonies  of  its  former  state,  will  find  themselves  agreeably 
mistaken  in  the  reality  of  the  scene.  It  may  be  acknowledged  that 
the  Parthenon,  the  Theseum,  the  Propylcea,  the  temple  of  Minerva 
Polias,  &c.,  are  individually  the  most  striking  of  the  objects  occurring 
here ;  yet  it  may  perhaps  be  added  that  they  have  been  less  interest- 
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ing  siagly>  than  io  their  combined  relation  to  that  wonderful  grouping 
together  of  nature  and  art,  which  g^ves  its  peculiarity  to  Athena,  and 
renders  the  scenery  of  this  spot  something  which  is  ever  unique  to 
the  eye  and  recollection.  Here,  if  any  where,  there  is  a  certain 
genius  of  the  place  which  unites  and  gives  a  character  and  colouring 
to  the  whole ;  and  it  is  further  worthy  of  remark,  that  this  genius  lod 
is  one  which  most  strikingly  connects  the  modem  Athens  with  the 
city  of  fijrmer  days.  Every  part  of  the  surrounding  landscape  may 
be  recognized  as  hacmonious  and  beautifid  in  itself;  and  at  the  same 
time  as  furnishing  those  features,  which  are  consecrated  by  ancient 
description,  by  the  histOTy  of  heroic  actions ;  and  still  more  as  the 
scene  of  those  celebrated  schools  of  philosophy,  which  have  trans- 
mitted their  influence  to  evwy  succeeding  age.  The  stranger,  who 
may  be  unable  to  appreciate  all  the  architectural  beauties  of  the 
temples  of  Athens,  yet  can  admire  the  splendid  assemblage  they  form 
in  their  position,  outline,  and  colouring ;  can  trace  out  the  pictures 
of  the  po^s  in  the  vale  of  Cephissus,  the  hill  of  Colonos,  and  the  ridge 
of  Hymettus ;  can  look  on  one  side  upon  the  sea  of  Salamis,  oh  the 
other  upon  the  heights  of  Phyle ;  and  can  tread  upon  the  spots  M'hich. 
have  acquired  sanctity,  from  the  genius  and  philosophy,  of  which  they 
were  once  the  seats.  The  hill  of  the  Areopagus,  the  Academy,  the 
Lycseum,  the  Portico,  the  Pnyx,  if  not  all  equally  distinct  in  their 
situation,  yet  can  admit  of  little  error  in  this  respect ;  and  the  traveler 
may  safely  venture  to  assert  to  himself,  tliat  he  is  standing  wUere 
Demosthenes  spoke  to  the  Athenians,  and  where  Plato  and  Aristotle 
addressed  thenuelves  to  their  scholium.  Nowhere  is  antiquity  so  well 
substantiated  as  at  Athens,  or  its  oudine  more  completely  filled  up 
both  to  the  eye  and  imagination. 

The  impressions  of  this  nature,  which  the  traveller  obtains,  derive 
much  vividness  from  the  number  of  minute  vestiges  surrounding  him; 
and  these  are  often  even  more  striking  to  the  fancy  than  the  greatear 
memorials  of  ancient  art.  Every  point  in  and  around  Athens  abounds 
with  such  vestiges ;  —  the  fragments  of  columns,  sculptured  marbles, 
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aad  Greek  inaeripti<KU.  Scaic^j  a  «ingle  bouse  but  affords  some  of 
these  remains,  more  or  less  mutilated ;  yet  all  with  some  interest 
annexed  to  th^n,  as  the  r^resentatives  ofa  pastage.  This  iamiUaritjr 
and  fxeqxiency  with  which  classic  names  and  images  are  brou^t 
bef<«e  the  eye,  cannot  &il  of  interesting  the  attention ;  and  it  forms 
one  of  the  most  striking  circumstaoces  to  the  stranger  in  Athens. 

The  character  of  the  landscape  around  the  city  is  very  pecnhar, 
even  without  reference  to  any  of  the  features  that  have  been  described. 
There  is  a  certain  simplicity  of  outline  and  colouring,  combined  with 
the  magnificence  of  form  and  extent,  which  oHktrilnites  moch  to  this 
particular  effe4^.  It  cannot  be  called  a  ridi  scenery,  for  the  dry 
soiled  Attica  refuses  any  luxuriance  of  regetation ;  and,  c&cepdng 
the  great  olive-grove  of  the  plain,  little  wood  enters  into  the  htnd- 
seepe.  Yebone  of  its  most  striking  features  is  a  sort  of  repose,  which 
may  be  derived  firom  the  form  of  the  hiUs,  iirora  their  slopes  into  the 
phoB,  and  from  the  termination  of  this  plain,  in  the  placid  sur&ce 
of  the  gulpb  of  Salanus ;  above  all,  perhaps,  from  the  resting  point 
which  the  eye  finds  in  the  height  of  the  Acropolis,  and  in  the  splendid 
groupc  of  ruins  covering  its  summit  In  this  latter  object  there  is  a 
majestic  tranquillity,  the  effect  of  time  and  of  its.  present  state,  which 
may  not  easily  be  described,  so  as  to  convey  anideaofthereality  ofthc 
spot  The  stranger  will  find  himself  perplexed  in  fning  on  the  point 
of  view  whence  the  aspect  of  these  ruins  is  most  imposing,  or  theiR 
combination  most  perfect  with  the  other  groupes  which  suiround 
them.* 
.   The  situation  and  outlme  of  Hymettus  add  much  to  the  beauty  of 


*  He  tinge  o(  yellowiah  red,  which  has  been  taken  in  part  by  the  marble  of  these 
t^nplee,  gives'  a  peculiarity  which  may  be  considered  perhaps  to  add  to  their  effect  '  TUtf 
dhcoloradon  arises  (ram  the  iron  in  die  marble,  or  in  the  mica,  which  forms  apart  ofit. 
It  is  said,  and  it  seam^  to  me  occmvt^,  that  the  ^soolorstion  ia  less  on  those  surflces 
•ntaek  Bxt  directly  i^powd  to  the  sea.  Hk  cause  qiay  be,  that  the  saline  partidcs  oS  the 
tea  atmosphere  are  copdantly  yielding  a  small  portion  of  muriatic  acid  to  the  oxide  of 
iron,  which  is  thus  insenubly  carried  away  as  it  is  formed. 
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the  nature  of  the  cfimate  here  has  an  mfluence  on  the  aspect  under 
which  its  scenery  and  ruins  axe  pven  to  t^e  view.  The  state  of  the 
modern  Athens  does  not  appear,  until  lately,  to  have -been  generallj 
known  to  the  rest  of  Europe.  Fancy  has  drawn  for  itsdf  a.  wretched 
village,  with  houses  scattered  among  the  ruins  of  temples  ;  and  few 
before  this  time  have  looked  for  a  targe  and  flourishing  town,  wdl 
peopled,  and  containing  many  excellent  houses,  with  various  append- 
ages belonging  to  the  better  stage  of  cultivated  life.  Yet  all  this  vill 
be  found  here ;  and  on  the  identical  spot  which  in  old  times  was 
occupied  by  the  sacred  city  of  Minerva ;  the  name  preserved,  and  a 
multitude  of  other  circumstances  to  aid  the-impresaon  which  brings 
together  ages  thus  remote  in  reality. 

I  describe  these  as  the  more  general  impresHons  whidi  Athens  is 
likely  to  convey  in  its  exterior  character.  The  place  has  its  peculi- 
arities also  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  as  to  what  respects  the  mannen 
and  condition  of  its  itihabitants.  Though  of  the  twelve  thousand 
composing  its  population  it  is  probable  that  a  fifth  part  are  Turks, 
and  the  governors  both  of  the  town  and  Acropolis  are  of  this  nation ; 
yet  the  character  of  the  city  is  principally  defined  by  its  Greek  popul- 
ation, and  all  the  effective  power  of  the  place  is  lodged  with  this  class 
of  the  inhabitants.  This  is  chiefly  perhaps  in  consequ^ice  of  Atheps 
not  being  subject  to  a  provincial  Turkish  government,  but  annexed 
to  a  particular  <^ce  of  the  Seraglio  at  Constantinople.  -  It  may  in 
part,  however,  be  attributed  to  the  character  of  the  Greeks  of  the 
city ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  remark  that  some  of  the  features  beking- 
ing  to  this  people  are  those  which  were  among  the  most  characteristic 
of  the  andent  Athenians.  They  are  noted,  even  in  the  provCTbial 
sayings  of  their  own  countrymen,  for  quickness,  vivacity,  and  dispoa- 
ti<Hi  to  intrigue ;  and  this,  although  their  limited  commerce  gives  them 
fewer  opportunities  of  travelling,  aiid  their  lilerary  cultivation  is  muc^ 
inferior  to  that  of  the  Greeks  of  loannina,  and  of  the  eastern  districts 
of  Thessaly.  Scarcely  a  single  modem  Romaic  work  has  come  from 
the  pen  of  an  Athenian ;  and  I  have  found  few  of  the  Greeks  so 
scantily  informed  of  the  ancient  condition  of  their  country  as  are  th^ 
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fOid  feelings  of  thq  people,  and  h^B  ^era  considerably  extended  of 
late  years,  by  the  direction  which  EngUsii  tra  Tellers  have  taken  dbduag 
|lu^  ex<:lusiqii  iirom.  Qf^h^r  parts  of  tiie  continent.  There  is  a  certain 
festivity  about  Athens  which  does  not  eq^aUy  b^ng  to  any  other 
Greek  town ;  the  c^presuon  of  slavery  is  less  visibly  present,  Bad  is 
actually  felt  in  a  smdler  degree  by  the  inhabitants.  Even  the  Xurics 
her^  seem  to  have  lost  somethiog  of  their  hardness,  and  become  a 
people  of  quiet  »id  inoffensive  habits.  From  whatsoever  part  of 
Turkey  the  traveller  may  arrive,  he  6nds  himsdf  coming  to  a  sort  pf 
faome^  where  various  cooifcMtB  may  be  obtained  that  are  unknown 
dsewhere  in  this  country.  Society  is  more  attainable,  and  the  Greek 
females  enter  into  it  in  genera)  with  much  less  restraint  than  m 
Joaimina  or  other  Gredc  towns. 

It  is  not  surprising  then,  that  Atfaais  should  have  been  seled^d  as 
« [dace  of  abode  by  travdl^rs  and  artists,  conjoining,  as  they  may 
here,  an  agreeal^  residence  with  the  study  c^  the  finest  imnains  of 
aiUlquity.  Engli^mieD,  Frenchioen,  and  Germans,  may  almost 
always  be  found  among  the  iiihabitaitfs  of  Athens,  —  the  first,  how- 
ever, genn^Iy  in  a  tenfdkl  proportion  to  the  others,  and  taking 
Athens  as  a  cei^re  or  resting  place  to  more  extensive  researdi.  The 
few  French  resid^its  are  chiefly  oM  Xievant  merchants ;  the  ccmsuI  of 
this  nation,  M.Fauvel,  is  well  known  by  his  long  abode  here,  and  lus 
indnstry  and  iugenuity  in  various  objects  of  research  The  Germans 
living  in  Athens  are  principally  artists,  employed  in  Greece  in  this 
capadty  by  different  German  courts.  Of  the  Italian'  residents, 
SigQOre  Lusieri  is  the  only  one  devoted  to  objects  of  art;  the  remain-* 
der  either  exercise  the  medical  pn^eesion,  or  belong  to  some  inferifn: 
station  in  life.  The  agreeableneas  of  the  place  is  of  course  much 
increased  by  this  Frank  population,  many  of  them  incidentally 
brought  together  with  common  objects  of  enjoyment  and  researchi 

We  were  extremely  fortunate  in  finding  at  Athens  at  this  time, 
the  Honourable  Frederic  North ;  who  had  returned  hither  some 
we^  before,  after  passing  the  preceding  year  in  Egypt  and  Syrian 
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A  society,  always  valuable,  was  singularly  so  in  this  pkce;  wfaera 
Mr.  North  is  regarded  by  all  the  inhabitants,  with  feelings  which  ore 
Barely  given  to  the  passing  trareUer*.  Through  the  kindness  of  this 
gentleman,  we  speedily  became  acquainted  with  much  of  the  society 
oCAdiena,  and  this  acquaintance  was  greatly  ext^ided  by  the  many 
people  who  sought  medical  advice  from  me,  particularly  during  the 
last  fortnight  of  our  stay. in  the  city.  Among  my  patients  hoie,  I 
was  enabled  to  reckon  the  Turkic  Vaivode,  two  of  the  Greek 
ArcfaoDs,  and  difierenl  individnals  in  the  families  of  the  other  Ar- 
chons,  besides  various  persons  of  respectable  Greek  family,  thoagh 
not  thus  titled  in  office.  A  further  introduction  to  Ath^iian  society 
was  afforded  us  by  a  ball,  which  Mr.  North  gave  at  this  time  to  the 
inhabitants.  This  was  not  a  new  amusement  to  thera,  as  they 
had  frequently  been  indebted  to  their  English  visitors  for  siraslar 
entertainments.  The  ball  in  question  was  attended  by  more  than 
PO  Athenians,  among  whom  were  betweoi  thirty  and  forty  ladies, 
all  habited  in  ^  Greek  fashion,  and  many  of  Uiero  with  great  rich- 
nes  of  decoration.  The  dance  of  the  Romaika,  which  I  have  else* 
-where  described,  occupied  the  greater  part  of  the  evening;  mixed  at 
intervals  with  the  Albanitiko ;  which  was  here  refiiked  into  somewhat 
less  of  wildness,  than  belongs  to  the  native  dance.  The  spectacle 
was  altogether  curious  and  amusing ;  not  less-  so  the  preparation  and 
surmises  which  preceded  the  ball,  and  the  scandal  of  various  kinds 
which  folk>wed  it ;  similar  in  reality  to  that  which  happens  on  less 


*  Mr.  North's  meriu  as  a  scholar,  and  his  intiinflte  knowledge  trf*  modem  Greek  lite. 
ratnre,  have  even  done  less  in  connectiiig  him  vith  Greece,  than  his  interconrse  trith 
the  people  of  this  country,  and  the  reputation  for  generous  and  enli^tened  libe^rali^, 
he  has  every-where  left  behind  him.  This  is  especially  true  with  respect  to  Athens,  where 
he  has  aided  in  various  ways  the  public  interests  of  the  p  time 

obtained  the  affection  of  tjie  inhal^tants  by  numerous  acts  , 

We  were  fortunate  also  in  meetLog  here  the  mission  of  tl  :  this 

time  on  their  return  &om  the  coasts  of  Ionia.     The  valua  f  Sir 

W.  Gell  and  his  associates,  as  well  in  Asia  Minor  as  in  Greece,  are  now  on  the  point 
of  being  ^ven  to  the  literaiy  world. 
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classical  grotmd ;  diflaing  only  in  the  names,  and  other  mioor  cir- 
cumstances of  national  custom.* 

Among  other  excursions  from  Athens,  we  did  not  neglect  th» 
celebrated  plain  of  Marathon ;  distant  about  23  miles  from  the  dty, 
on  the  opposite  coast  of  the  peninsula.  The  distinct  memorials 
which  are  atill  afforded  by  the  stones,  erected  where  the  Athenians 
fell ; — by  tbe  outline  of  the  valley,  where  is  now  the  village  of  Vranna ; 
and  by  the  marshes  into  which  the  Persians  were  precipitated  in 
their  flight,  cannot  foil  of  being  interesting  to  tbe  observer.  It  may 
fairly  be  said  of  Marathon,  that  there  are  few  modern  fields  of 
battle,  which  better  authenticate  history,  or  more  entirely  explain  the 
events  which  happened  on  their  sur&ce. 

In  the  expedition  we  made  to  Marathon,  we  included  the  moun- 
tains of  Pentelicus ;  a  lofty  groupe,  and  picturesque  in  their  forms ; 
interesting  also  as  affording  the  great  quarries  of  marble,  irom  which 
the  Athenians  raised  their  noblest  monuments  of  art.  We  visited, 
these  quarries,  and  penetrated  to  the  extremity  of  the  deep  cavem& 
which  run  into  the  rocks  at  this  place.  The  highest  point  in  the 
Pentelicus  groupe,  forms  a  sugar-loaf  cone,  which  rises  to  a  great 
height  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  These  mountains  are  furthes-  in- 
teresting, as  they  illustrate  the  geological  relations  of  the  marble  of 
this  district,  in  its  junction  with  the  mica-slate,  which  lies  beneath, 
as  a  basis  to  these  elevated  points  of  primitive  limestone.  The  geo- 
logy  of  Attica  at  large  is  extremely  interesting,  and  would  probably- 
well,  reward  the  enquiry  of  the  naturalist,  who  may  have  time  to  give 
his  attention  to  this  object,  f 


*  Anodier  spectacle  of  a  di&rent  kind,  which  I  eaw  for  the  first  time  in  Athens,  was 
the  dance  of  the  DerrishcB.  This  strange  religious  ceremony,  which  has  often  been 
described  by  travdlers,  is  procdsed  here  twice  each  week  in  the  ancient  T^nple  of  the 
Winds.  It  is  a  singular  c<»npound  of  solemnity,  and  uncouth  fanatical  wildness ;  which 
in  parts  may  even  be  thought  interesting ;  —  more  fi^uoitly  is  disgusting  or  ridiculous. 

f  I  cannot  here  do  more  than  give  a  few  scanty  remarks  on  tbe  mineralogy  of  this 
district,  which  possibly,  however,  may  be  of  some  little  avail  to  future  research. 

Almost  all  tbe  ranges  of  hill,  which  traverse  Attica,  are  compoeed  of  primitive  limes 
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winter ;  and  we  could  not  venture  to  form  any  lively  anticipations  of 
pleasure,  even  from  the  scenecy  of  the  antient  Arcadia,  through  which 
our  route  lay.  The  commencement  of  this  winter  had  been  of  more 
than  common  seventy,  and  its  progress  unfortunately  corresponded 
with  these  early  appearances.  Our  Tartar  Osmyn  had  quitted  us 
at  Athens,  on  his  return  to  loannina ;  and  we  now  were  attended  by  a 
Janissary,  a  man  of  quiet  manners,  and  who  proved  of  very  little 
service  to  our  journey.  The  Morea,  however,  has  of  lafe  been  so 
much  traversed,  that  such  an  appendage  becomes  here  less  neces- 
sary to  those  who  are  already  familiar  with  the  usages  of  Turkish 
travelling. 

We  proceeded  ^rom  Athens  to  Eleusis  by  the  Sacred  Way,  passing 
the  salt-pdols  mentioned  by  Pausanias,  which  still  retain  their  ancient 
qualities.  The  modern  Eleusis  is  a  wretched  place,  and  until  lately 
afforded  few  vestiges  of  its  former  magnificence;  but  the  recent 
labours  of  Sir  W.  Gell  have  restored,  by  excavation,  the  plan  of  the 
great  temple  of  Ceres,  as  well  as  the  Propylaea,  and  the  smaller  temple 
of  Diana  in  the  vicinity  of  it ;  —  an  investigation  whidi  afforded  many 
interesting  results. 

The  road  from  Eleusis  to  Megara  conducted  us  along  the  woody 
cli&  which  border  the  strait  between  the  mainland. and  the  isle  of 
Salamis,  a  roate  deriving  much  picturesque  beauty  from  the  broken 
and  irregular  outline  of  these  shores.  We  must' have  passed,  in  some 
part  of  our  wayj  the  spot  where  Procrustes  is  siud  to  have  tortured 
his  victims ;  but  I  did  not  observe  any  thing  which  could  afford  a 
local  illustration  of  this  stcH-y.  Passing  to  the  south  of  the  moun- 
tain called  Kerata,  from  its  two-peaked  summits,  we  came  to  the 


tinged  by  iron  of  various  sfaadee,  and  contains  here  and  there  many  quartz  fragmratt. 
On  the  coast  at  the  Pirseua,  there  occurs  a  very  recent  calcareous  formation,  ocow 
taining  shells. 

I  regret  that  I  bad  not  the  opportuni^  of  visitiiig  Lanrium,  and  of  frnmining  th« 
rocks,  in  which  were  the  ancient  mines  of  this  district 
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From  the  niouatains  we  descended  to  the  lower  and  more  con-, 
tracted  part  of  the  Isthmus ;  a  heavy  storm  of  snow  and  sleet  mean" 
while  falling  upon  us.  The  interval  between  the  two  seas,  little  mom 
than  four  miles  in  extent,  is  occupied  in  great  part  by  broken  and  irre- 
gular ground,  in  few  places  exceeding  150  feet  in  lieight.  The  remtuns 
are  still  very  distinct  of  the  ancient  wall  which  traversed  the  Isthmus ; 
and  there  are  probably  traces  also  of  the  canal,  by  which  Nero 
intended  to  connect  the  two  gulphs.  The  place  of  the  Isthmaean 
(james,  and  of  the  temple  of  Neptune,  may  very  clearly  be  made 
out.  In  approaching  to  Corinth,  the  view  of  the  citadel,  or  Acro-^ 
Corinthos,  becomes  each  moment  more  remarkable ;  an  insulated  and 
precipitous  hill,  sufficiently  lofty  to  be  seen  from  Athens,  though  a. 
direct  distance  of  more  than  forty  miles. 

The  modem  Corinth  is  a  small  stra^ling  place,  containing  about 
600  houses,  with  two  mosques,  and  an  extensive  palace,  beionging 
to  the  Turkish  governor.  A  wide  and  fertile  plain  stretches  before  it 
along  the  shores  of  the  gulph,  covered  iu  part  with  olive-groves.  The 
remains  of  the  ancient  city  are  not  adequate  to  its  former  splendour  ; 
the  principal  ruin  being  a  portion  of  what  is  supposed  the  temple  of 
Venus,  of  which  only  seven  columns  are  now  standing.  These 
columns,  of  the  Doric  order,  are  remarkable  as  having,  a  height  of 
little  more  than  four  diameters,  a  proportion  scarcely  sufficient  to 
satisfy  the  eye.  The  examination  of  the  Acro-Corinthos  is  destined 
to  gratify  future  curiosity.  Its  present  character,  as  a  Turkish  fortress, 
and  in  an  importfuit  position,  entirely  prohibits  the  access  of  tjte 

Cithaeron.  On  the  lower  part  of  the  mountains,  on  the  Corinth  ude,  I  found  some  firag- 
ments  c£  aienite ;  but  whether  brought  down  from  above,  I  will  not  voiture  to  say.  On 
the  same  ade  of  the  ridge,  there  is  a  formation  of  calcareous  conglomerate;  curiously 
reticulated ;  the  interstices  for  the  most  part  angular ;  many  of  the  included  fragments 
'  perfectly  nodular,  and  c<Hitaining  intonally  a  decomposed  earthy  matter,  mvuh  tinged  with 
iron,  and  intersected  with  numerous  contonporaneous  veins  of  calcareous  ^lar.  There  are 
some  indistinct  organic  vestiges  in  this  rock.  The  lower  part  of  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth 
is  af^aiently  of  the  more  recent  calcareous  formation ;  but  this  district  require*,  and  would 
probably  satisfy,  a  more  nunute  examination. 
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traveller ;  and  I  have  koowA  instances  yrh&te  mu<^  interest  ha$  beeq 
employed  in  vain  to  procure  this  license.*  r 

'  From  Corinth  we  proceeded  over  rugged  roads,  r^id^ned  almost 
impassable  by  the  depth  of  the  snow,  to  the  site  oi  Nemea ;  dis-i 
tinguishable  by  the  ruins  of  the  great  temple  of  Jupiter,  and  by  other 
vestiges  of  the  ancient  city.  The  three  lofty  Doric  columns,  the 
remains  of  the  temple,  rose  at  this  time  from  a  waste  of  snow,  ascene 
of  cheerless  desolation,  strikingly  contrasted  with  the  history- of  a 
spot  where  the  Grecian  multitude  ooce  assembled  to  the  festivity  of 
their  games,  and  the  celebration  of  religious  rites. 

A  route  of  little  more  than  eight  miles  conducted  us  from  Nemea  to 
the  ruins  of  the  venerable  Mycenae,  a  spot  magnificent  in  its  natural 
situation,  and.  which  aflFords  peculiarly  interesting  meihorials  of 
ancient  Greece,  such  as  go  back  to  the  most  remote  periods  of  history; 
The  very  early  destruction  of  this  city  is  well  known.  The  inter- 
vention of  more  than  twenty-two  centuries  has  still  left  behind,  the 
remains  of  the  great  Cyclopian  walls,  the  gate  of  Lions,  the  large 
and  curiously  constructed  vault,  supposed  from  Paitsanias  to  be  the 
treasury  of  Atreus-f ;  a  second  vault,  which  &ncy  might  be  willing 
to  imagine  the  tomb  of  Agamemnon,  orof  Clytemnestra ;  and  various 
other  vestiges  of  the  same  antiquity.  There  is  a  massive  simplicity 
about  these  ruins,  and  a  boldness  in  their  situation,  overhanging  the 
ravines  of  mountain-torrents,  which  accord  well  with  the  history  and 
associations  of  the  spot.  Even  the  single  stones  have  a  grandeur  of 
size,  which  gives  to  each  its  character  as  a  part  of  the  whole.  The 
great  oblong  block,  forming  the  architrave  of  the  door  to  the  treasury 
of  Atreu's,  has  a  length  of  twenty-seven  feet,  and  some  of  those  about 
the  gate  of  Lions  are  Uttle  less  remarkable.     So  constructed,  ittis 


*  r  understand,  however,  that  through  Lord  EI^'s  interest  at  Constantinople,  Lusiari 
Was  allowed  once  to  visit  this  spot.  I  am  not  aware  that  any  observation  of  importance  was 
the  result  of  this  examination. 

f  This  seems  to  be  the  same  which  M.  Fauve),  in  his  memoir  on  the  subject,  has  con- 
^dered  to  be  the  tomb  of  Agamemnon. 
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perhaps  scarcely  to  be  wondered  that  4beae  buiMitfgs  diould  have 

letaioed  their  form  through  so  many  nges.* 

The  view  from  Mycenae  extends  over  the  plains  of  Argos,  lying  at 
its  feet ;  comprehends  in  the  distance  the  great  mountain-groupes  of 
Arcadia ;  and  in  the  nearer  landscape  the  upper  part  of  the  gulph  of 
Argolis ;  the  modem  town  of  Napoli  di  Romania,  on  the  site  of  the 
ancient  NaupUa ;  the  ruins  of  Tiryns,  and  the  yet  flourishing  city  of 
Argos,  surmounted  by  the  lofty  insulated  rock  of  its  citadel.  The 
remains  of  Tiryns  have  the  same  character  of  massive,  but  uncouth 
grandeur,  as  those  of  Mycense ;  and  are  remarkable  for  the  great 
Cydopian  galleries,  or  passages,  within  die  walls.  The  view  of  Argos 
from  Mycenae  illustrates  different  allusions  in  the  Greek  writers,  ^id 
combines  to  the  eye  at  <me  moment  two  of  the  most  mteresting  pcMots 
in  anoent  Greece. 

Traversing  the  fertile  plains  of  Argos,  which  are  wato-ed  by  the 
Inachua  of  old  times,  and  afford  an  abundant  produce  of  com, 
cotton,  tobacco,  and  wine,  we  arrived  at  the  city.  Its  modem  extent 
is  very  considerable,  and  the  streets  are  disposed  with  more  re^^ularity 
than  is  usual  in  this  country.  The  population  amounts  to  about 
8000  souls.  Scarcely  any  external  vestiges  jeraain  of  the  cjd  Argos ; 
and  the  works  of  F(Hycletes,  in  his  native  city,  are  now  either  extinct 
or  hidden  under  ground.  The  ruined  walla  of  the  castle,  however, 
display  a  mixture  of  the  ancient  Cyolopian  building,  with  the  more 
feeUe  structure  of  later  times;  and  the  fragm^its  of  several  Doric 
columns  are  visible,  which  may  have  belonged  to  the  temple  of 
Minerva ;  as  well  as  a  very  old  and  curious  inscription  which  has 

*  The  Bttme  of  wfaich  the  walls,  &c.  of  the  ancient  Myceme  are  constructed,  is  a  cal- 
careouB  con^omerate ;  the  included  fragments  calcareous,  and  frequently  <£  l&rge  axe. 
This  stone  was  obtained  from  the  hills,  on  the  declivity  of  which  the  d^  stood.  The  same 
natmal  is  seen  in  the  neighbouring  ruins  of  Tiiyns,  and  is  in  &ct  common  in  various  parts 
of  Greece, 

Hiese  several  remains  of  Nemea,  Mycenas,  and  Tiryns,  ore  minutdy  described  in  the 
work  on  the  Argolis  by  Sir  W.  Odl,  which  afibrds  a  most  valuable  illnstr^ioil  of  thia 
fmtixm  d*  Greece. 
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the  whole  southern  coast. of  the  Argolis,  as  well  »  of  the- rugged 
chain  of  hills  occupying  the  interior  of  this  region*.  In  the  distance, 
and  near  the  mouth  of  the  gulph  of  Argolis,  is  seen  the  small  isle  (rf 
Hydra,  a  spot  which,  of  late,  has  become  very  interesting  from  the 
extent  and  importance  of  its  commerce.  But  a  few  miles  in  circum- 
ference, with  a  surface  so  rocky  as  scarcely  to  yield  the  c&mmod 
vegetables,  and  even  without  any  other  wain*  than  that  collected  In 
cisterns ;  this  little  spot  has  an  active  and  wealthy  population  of  more 
than  25,000  sojils,  and  a  property  in  shipping,  amounting,  it  is  said, 
to  about  300  trading  vessels,  many  of  them  of  large  tonnage,  and 
well  armed.  I  have  heard,  and  have  some  reason  to  believe  the 
statement,  that  there  is  a  merchant  in  Hydra,  Vhose  acquired  pro* 
perty  amounts  to  abo«t  a  million  of  dollars,  and  many  others,  with  a 
trading  capital,  which  bears  proportion  to  this  sum.  The  nature  of 
this  commerce  presents  many  peculiarities,  some  of  which  I  have 
stated  -below.  It  is  perhaps  most  interesting  as  it  shews  the  ability 
anddisposition  of  the  Greeks  to  become  an  active  and  enterprizin^ 
people,  wherever  the  obstacles  to  their  progress  are  removed ;  attest- 
ing the.  part  they  would  bear  in  Europe  shoukh  a  favourable  change 
take  place  in  the  political  situation  of  Turkey  .-f* 


.    *  From  the  outline  oi  these  hills,  I  should  think  it  possible  there  mig^t  be  primitiTe  rodu 
amongst  than. 

f  Hydra  is  the  most  remarkable  of  three  or  four  isles  in  the  Archipelago,  vdiich  have 
risen  into  extensive  commercial  importance.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  all  these  isles  are 
■mall,  and  for  the  most  part  of  barren  surface ;  had  they  been  Urger  or  more  fertile  the 
populatimi  would  probably  have  been  occupied  in  the  growth,  or  trifling  export  ol  their 
produce  without  entering  into  the  general  carrying  trade,  which  is  now  their  great  source 
of  wealdi.  The  situation  of  Hydra  has  Airther  led  to  this  superior  extent  of  its  ctmimerce. 
Closdy  adjoining  to  a  fertile  province,  which  abounds  in  grun  and  other  articles  of  export, 
but  is  subject  in  general  to  an  ignorant  and  tyranhical  local  govemmeit ;  it  has  been  itadf. 
exempt  from  political  oppression,  by  coming  under  the  more  feeble  and  dispersed  authoriQr 
of  the  Capitan  Pasha.  Its  barrenness,  too,  might  afford  protection  to  the  growth  of  its 
comm^'ce,  which  now  protecu  itself  by  enabling  the  inhabitants  to  purchase  an  easy 
exemption  from  a  power  almost  too  weak  upon  the  seas  to  oppress  them.      A  small  tribute 
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ArriTedattiie  aUnunit  df' this  lofty  ridge*  we  looked  itOithesouUi 
over  a  series'  of  rugged  mtnintain-chaiQs,  entirely  covered  'with  snow, 
affording  a  winterly  spectacle  of  the  most  splendid  kind.  I  had 
little  expected,  however,  that  Arcadia,  which  &ncy  and  poetry 
{NCtnre  as  the  abode  of  spring,  of  softness,  and  of  beauty,  would  ever 
have  presented  a  scenery  of  this  kind  ;  nor  did  I,  in  the  instant  of 
surpriEe,  recollect  that  Pausanias  speaks  of  the  cold  dense  sur  of 
Arcadia,  and  of  the  effect  it  has  in  giving  austerity  to  Uie  numners  of 
the  inhabitants.  It  must  be  noticed,  however,  that  all  we  now  saw 
before  us  did  not  belong  to  this  r^on.  Beyond  Uie  ancient  Mount 
Parthenius,  we  looked  forwards  upon  the  rugged  chains  of  Laconia, 

of  mone^,  and  of  saDors  for  the  Tnrkish  navy,  secorea  the  Hy^otea  fitnn  any  smoiu 
intemiption  to  tbeir  traffic^  in  at  &r  as  the  Toridah  gOT«mment  is  ooncerasd. 

Titat  trade  oanauta  principally  in  the  tnuu^rt  of  the  produce  of  this  part  of  Tmkef 
toother  qnarterax^tlie  Mediterranean,  and  in  bringing  bade  to  the  Levant  return  cai^goe* 
<^  colonial  and  manu&ctured  articlea.  Tlie  chief  export,  especially  latiely,  has  beca 
grain ;  tlie  scarcity  t^  which,  for  two  or  three  years  in  the  west  of  Eurcq>e,  has  given  an 
extraordinary  stimnlaf  to  this  traffic.  Hie  Hydriote  ships,  many  of  diem  of  thie^  four; 
or  five  hmdred  tons,  purchased  their  cargoes  of  com  in  Greece,  Egypt)  or  Aua  JiGnor  { 
much  of  it  from  the  Morea,  Thesaoly,  or  Macedonia;  and  canning  it  down  the  Mediter* 
ranean,  obtained  a  ready  salc^  occasionaUy  at  a  proiit  of  40  or  50  per  cent  upon  tb*  cargo. 
The  detub  cS  this  trade  are  curious.  The  c^italists  of  Hydra,  most  of  yrhaia  hav« 
originally  been  the  cq>tains  of  ships,  reside  in  the  isle,  and  lend  oat  their  money  to  com- 
merdal  advoiturers,  aa  the  verbal  faith  (for  writings  are  seldom  employed}  of  receiving  a 
certun  interest,  10,  15,  or  evoi  20  per  cent,  upon  the  proceeds  ^  the  Toyage.  The 
curtains  of  the  ships,  who  are  generally  principal  owners,  arc^  for  the  moat  part,  reqwnsihl* 
agents  in  these  transactions.  It  is  the  system  of  the  Hydtiotes,  however,  that  every  person 
on  board  thedr  ships,  even  to  the  cabin  bt^,  has  a  share  in  the  speculation,  either  in  lien 
of  wages,  for  wiadi  the  proportion  is  duly  regulated,  or  by  the  investment  of  the  savinga 
iriiich  any  one  nday  have  made.  Every  Hydriote  sailor  is  therefore  more  or  less  of  a 
merchant,  and  is  famished  with  the  strongest  motive  to  habitual  industry,  in  the  o^MT- 
tuni^  of  therdiy  advancing  his  forUme  in  life.  The  ships  of  the  island  have  usually  v^ 
mnnerous  crews,  who  are  reckoned  among  the  moat  skilful  sulors  of  the  Mediterranean. 
They  all  retain  a  strong  attachment  to  their  native  place,  and  seldom  &i1  to  many  and 
cstddisb  themselves  here,  when  they  have' acquired  any  property  by  their  adventures.  Tha 
<d^  of  Hydra.i»  built  ^tlier  in  the  Italian  than  Turkish  manner,  and  contains  many  exce^ 
hat  hoBsen,  fdiniAed  even  in  a  s^le  of  hucuiy  and  sun^tuousiuat. 
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and  in  the  diM^cfl  saw  the  grei^  "dge  of  Taygdais  rising  above  all 
the  rest.  Fbr  a  moment,  the  wintrj  m^esty  of  the  landscape  nnght 
almost  have  compensated  for  the  failure  to  the  imaginatioi. 

Descending  from  the  mountains,  we  enteved  a  chain  of  rallies, 
which  better,  accorded  with  the  description  of  Arcadian  sc^iery ; 
villages,  situated  among  woods,  on  the  declivity  of  the  hills ;  shep- 
herds attending  their  flocks  with  the  genuine  Arcadian  crook  in  tjieir 
hands  ;  othen  sitting  round  fires  which  they  had  kindled  in  caves  or 
clefts  of  the  rocks.  This  transient  glimpse,  howeter,  was  again  lost; 
&s  we  began  the  ascent  of  another  chain  of  hills,  which  may  be  said 
to  support  the  central  plains  of  the  Morea.  The  evening  was 
approaching,  the  cold  eadi  moment  bectune  more  severe,  and  the 
rteqp  E^th  pf  rpcky  stairs  by  which  we  ascended  was  rendered  almogt 
a  sheet  of  ice.  We  reached  the  summit  just  after  the  sua  had  set,  and 
kx^ed  down  upon  the  wide  plains  of  Tripolilza,  so  entirdy  cov«ed 
with  snow,  that  scarcely  a  single  object  broke  the  unifijrmity  of 
surface.  It  was  one  of  those  wintry  evenings,  when,  with  an  intense 
^verity  of  ftost,  there  is  a  clearness  and  eyeu  brilliancy  of  the  atmo»^ 
j^ere,  and  a  deep  red  glow  of  the  horizcm,  which  are  never  equ^y 
seen  at  any  oAer  time  of  the  year.  The  thermometer,  at  this  mcnnent, 
was  8^  below  the  freezing  point ;  and  it  continued  lowering  as  we 
advanced.  The  plain  of  Tripolitza  has  a  high  level  above  the  sea ; 
^nd  the  snow  was  now  lying  to  the  average  depth  of  18  inches  over 
its  surface.  After  traversing  it  for  some  distance,  the  excessive  cold, 
and  the  impossibility  of  keeping  the  track,  compelled  us  to  stop  for 
the  night  at  the  village  of  Steno ;  where,  in  a  wretched  hovel,  we 
huddled,  together  with  a  family  of  twelve  people,  over  the  embers  of 
»  wood  fire.  The  cold,  however,  was  such,  that  even  in  this  situati<m 
we  could  procure  no  warmth.  At  seven  the  next  morning,  my  ther- 
mometer stood  at  18° ;  and  I  afterwards  learnt  at  Tripolitza,  that  at 
six  o'clock  it  was  as  low  as  l6"  of  Fahrenheit. 

We  continued  our  way  to  this  city  through  the  snow;  actuaUy 
crossing  a  considerable  stream  on  horsebadc  over  the  ice.  Arrived^ 
at  Tripolitza,  we  obtained  a  lodging  in  the  house  of  'flteodosius','  ^ 
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:  Tripolitza,  for  a  long  time  the  resideoce  of  the  Pasha  of  tbe 
Morea,  is  a  large  walled  city,  containing  about  15,000  people. 
The  situation  of  the  place  is  level,  excepting  the  small  «iiuaence,  on 
which  stands  the  fortress.  A  third  or  fourth  part  onlj  of  the  popu- 
lation is  Turkish.  The  Seraglio  of  the  Pasha,  near  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  city,  forms  an  extensive  groupe  of  buildings,  with- 
out regularity  or  splendour.  We  visited  a  Kiosk,  or  pleasur&-house, 
dieted  by  Veil  Pasha,  near  the  fortress ;  one  of  those  strange  com- 
pounds of  ornament  and  d^ormity,  which  are  so  common  in  Turkey; 
yet,  on  die  whole,  displaying  more  taste  than  is  usual  in  these  build- 
ings. Tbe  interior  of  Tripolitza  is  mean  ajid  irregular,  and  affiin'ds 
little  to  interest  the  stagger. 

Our  host,  the  dragoman  Tbeodoshis,  was  ui  excellent  specimen  of 
tbe  modem  Greek;  intelligent,  w^l  acquainted  with  the  world, 
managing,  and  fond  of  intrigue.  His  situation,  as  well  as  that  of 
all  connected  with  the  Seraglio  of  Tripolitza,  had  latterly  become 
ftomewhat  critical  from  the  arrival  of  Veli  Pasha's  successor  in  the 
Morea.  Achmet  Pasha,  the  present  governor  of  the  province,  is  a 
Turk  in  the  strongest  sense  of  the  word ;  a  man  of  stem,  unyielding 
mind,  and  bigotted  to  all  the  prejudices  of  his  nation.  The  porticm 
of  European  re&nement  which  Veli  bad  given  to  the  court  of  Tripo- 
litza, was  already  lost  to  it;  and  though  his  successor  displayed  less 
sensuality,  and  practised  fewer  extortions,  yet  his  cruel  diq>osition 
had  already  shewn  itsdf ;  and  in  the  course  of  tbe  first  five  months 
of  his  government,  more  than  sixty  people  are  said  to  have  AifEwed 
death.  An  anecdote  was  told  me  in  Zante,  of  two  of  his  own 
nephews  being  bow-strung  for  visiting  a  bath  which  he  had  ordexcd 
them  not  to  frequent ;  and  there  was  considerate  authority  g^ven  to 
this  story,  by  the  sourbe  from  which  it  came.  Many  began  to  be- 
lieve at  this  time,  that  the  people  of  the  province  would  repent 
themselves  of  their  eagerness  to  get  rid  of  Veli  Pasha,  in  their 
dislike  to  his  more  violent  successor.  The  Moriote  Greeks  have  tbe 
character  of  being  extremely  quick  and  susceptible,  and  of  inter- 
esting themselves  in  political  afiairs,  more  than  most  of  thdr  country-? 
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iDeb.    This  is  an  efiect  probably  of  their  having  been  more  lately 
subdued  by  the  Turks;  of  the  lai^  proportion  their  own  population- 
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the  whole  country ;  making  the  landsca^  \e^^M  of  AioadKa,  thaai 
<^tbe  Highlands. of  Scotlajid  at  the  same  seaaoo.  Dnriogtbe  three 
dajfB  occupied  by  oor  journey  frcnn-Tripolkza  to  Pfttras,  the  tiier-i 
mometer  scarcely  ever  rose  above  36*,  »id  in  the  night  feti  below 
die  freezing  point.  Hie  snow  covered  not  only  thle-  n^ountains,  but 
'  even  tbeplains  and  vallies,  in  many  places  offering  the  moM  seriotili 
obstacles  to  oor  progress.  It  is  true,  diat  the  whole  of  this  T^on, 
even  where  it  f4>[HY»Ghes  the  sea,  is  on  a  very  high  lev«l,  and  every- 
where broken  by  mountain-ridges  and  summits,  which  are  among 
the  most  elevated  in  Greece.  But  this  winter  was  general  in  its 
influence,  and  at  Patras,  on  the  morning  of  the  4th  of  February, 
I  saw  the  thamometer  at  27%  though  this  place  is  close  to  the  sea, 
and  with  a  westerly  exposure. 

.  Seeing  the  country  under  these  circumstances,  I  can  but  state  the 
eutKne  of  the  roi^e  by  which  we  traversed  it.  "We  leli  Tripolitaa  on 
the  50ih  of  January,  attended  by  a  Tartar,  named  Achmet,  suid  by 
an  Arab,  who  was  travelling  to  the  western  coast  of  the  Morea,  tod 
obliged,  from  the  present  state  of  Ae  country,  to  take  this  route* 
Siic  miles  to  the  north  of  Tripolitea,  we  passed'the  site  of  Mantinea, 
like  ^ne  of  the  battle  which  lost  Epaminond^  to  the  Thebansi 
The  vestiges  of  the  city  are  very  distinct,  in  ^e  outiii^  c^the'antiem 
walls,  and  in  the  ruins  of  the  theatre,  vrfaieh  was  of  coi^derabl^ 
riae.  .  • 

From  Mantinea  w«  took  a  noith-west  route  to  the  village  <^ 
Lebedi  15  miles  from  Tripolitza,  where  we  passed  the  night  From 
Ibis  pe»nt  the  viewi  towards  the  north  were  of  ihe  most  magnificent 
kind;  beneath  us  the  <kej>  vatties  and  lake  of  Orchomends ;  &ndb^ 
yond,  successive  ridges  ctfimountain  ;Tisittg'in  thedistancelato  varioas 
lofty  summits,  the  most  conspicuous  of 'which  wAs  the  Mount  Cyll^e 
of  the  antients,  febled  as.  the '  spot  where  Mercury  (kscended  ih>m 
heaven.  This  mountain  i»  the^  highest  of  the  Peloponnesus,  and  may 
be  r^arded  as  one  of  the  most  elevated  points  in  Greece.  Tbe 
ioenery  surrounding  it  is  of  th6  finest  kind,  boUi  in  its  magnitude  and 
picturesque  clraracter.  ^ 
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Auodier  day's  jpumej  of  niearij  30  miles,  brought  us  to  the  village 
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a  considerable  river>  vhich  from  Uke  direction  of  its  course  tovatds 
the  gulph  of  Corinth,  may  perhaps  be  the  Crathis  or  Sc&iUft  of 
antiquity.  The  geography  of  this  part  of  Arcadia,  however,  is  com* 
paratively  little  knovn,  and  requires  much  further  elucidation. 

The  scenery  along  the  course  of  this  valley  is  extremely  iDteresting4 
The  forms  of  rast  mountains  fill  up  all  the  openings  towards  the 
distant  landscape ;  the  hills  immediately  hording  on  the  I'aUey  are 
lofty  and  abrupt,  being  formed  of  a  calcareous  mnglomerate,  which 
here  and  there  has  been  so  decomposed,  as  to  leave  pinnacles  of 
rock,  which  resemble  on  a  small  scale  those  of  M^eora.  Following 
the  valley  upwards  for  some  miles,  we  ascended  the  hills  amcMg 
which  some  branches  of  the  river  rise,  to  the  solitary  Khan  of  Grot- 
Bimeza,  where  we  passed  the  night.  From  this  spot  there  is  a  sin- 
gnlar  view  towards  the  south  and  east,  of  succesnve  ridges  of  moun- 
taaas  rising  beyond  each  other,  as  lar  as.  the  eye  can  reach.  The 
arrangement  of  the  high  land  in  Arcadia,  seems  to  be  somewhat 
different  frcmi  that  of  the  northern  parts  of  Greece :  the  mountains  are 
more  indiscriminately  crowded  together,  and  not  in  general  separated 
by  the  same  wide  intervening  plains  as  in  Boeotia,  Thessaly,  and 
Epinis. 

We  pa»ed  a  miserable  night  at  Gotzumeza,  the  tfaermomet^ 
several  degrees  below  32?,  and  the  wind  coming  in  upon  us  through 
a  thousand  apertures  in  the  roof  and  walls.  Another  Tartar  arrived 
this  evening  from  Tripolitza^  severely  bruised  by  a  fall  from  his  horse; 
The  two  Tartars  and  the  Arab  took  up  their  abode  for  the  night  ia 
the  same  room  with  us,  all  crouching  t(^ether  on  the  ground  before 
the  fire. 

From  this  Khan  to  ^l^itras  is  eighteen  miles,  the  intervening  ccxin- 
try  rendered  picturesque  by  the  woods  which  cover  its  mountains  and 
Tallies.  The  exit  from  the  lofty  region,  which  forms  all  the  interior 
of  the  Peloponnesus,  affords  One  of  the  finest  spectacles  that  can  be 
conceived,  in  the  suddenness  with  which  a  vast  landscape  is  opened 
out  io  front.  The  fertile  plains  of  Fatras  are  immediately  beneath^ 
stretching  to  the  shores  of  the  gulph,  which  gradually  expands  iroiA' 
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a  $ort  of  authority  to  their  depredations.  We  made  an  arrangement 
with  these  gentlemen,  to  accompany  them  in  the  passage  to  Zante. 
A  large  decked  boat  was  procured :  we  left  Fatras  at  noon  on  the 
4th  of  February,  with  a  wind  from  the  north-east,  which  towards 
evening  blew  so  violently  that  we  reached  the  harbour  of  Zante  the 
same  night.  Some  fears  of  a  quarantine  were  carried  with  us,  but  on 
our  arrival  it  was  matter  of  much  satis&ction  to  find  that  it  had  been 
taken  off  two  days  before. 

The  journey  through  the  Feloponnesus,  just  rdated,  was  unfortun- 
ate beyond  calculation  in  all  the  circunutances  attending  it.  To  a 
certain  extent  t  afterwards  retrieved  this  misfortune  by  an  excursion 
I  made  in  the  month  of  May  over  the  plains  of  the  ancient  Elis,  and 
along  the  beautiftil  banks  of  the  Alpheus,  to  the  site  of  the  celebrated 
Olympia.  At  this  time  the  country  was  glowing  with  beauty  ;;  and 
though  the  severity  of  the  winter  still  shewed  itself  in  the  snows 
Covering  the  mountain  summits,  all  beneath  was  true  Arcadian 
scen«7,  and  might  have  been  taken  in  its  population,  as  well  as 
natural  features,  to  fill  up  the  pictures  which  the  fancy  draws  of  this 
region. 
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I  sailed  from  Zante  on  the  17tb  of  February,  and  arrived  at  Santa 
Maura,  after  a  passage  of  two  days.  From  thence  I  crossed  over  to 
'  Frevesa,  and  landed  here  amidst  the  crowd  of  Albanian  soldiers  who 
at  this  time  occupied  every  avenue  and  corner  of  the  town.  The 
Vizier  had  his  residence  in  the  old  Seraglio  of  Prevesa,  the  new 
building  being  still  not  prepared  for  his  reception.  My  arrival  was 
speedily  made  Itnown  to  him,  and  he  immediately  sent  down  the 
lihysician  Lucas  to  express  his  gratification  on  my  return,  and  bis 
desire  of  seeing  me  at  the  Seraglio.  He  appointed  me  at  the  «une 
tifiie  a  lodgii^  in  the  house  of  Panagiotaki,  the  i^incipal  Greek 
merchant  now  remaining  at  Prevesa,  after  the  many  ohangei  that  have 
occurred  in  the  populationand  fortunes  of  the  place.  I  was  fortunate 
in  obtaining  such  a  place  of  abode,  at  a  moment  when  every  dwetling 
ei  the  town  was  crowded  to  excess.  The  Vizier  had  brought  down 
with  him  £rom  loannina  many  of  his  ministers  and  principal  offic^v, 
tuad  I  fonnd  Sakallarius  and  Metax^,  as  well  as  Lucas,  in  medical 
attendance  upon  him.  His  residence  at  Prevesa  had  now,  as  on 
former  occasions,  been  mailEed  by  various  traits  of  despotic  infliction  ; 
and  anecdotes  were  f^ven  me  afterwards  of  different  Greek  residoits 
of  the  place,  who  were  sent  up  to  loannina  as  prisoners,  to  compel 
diem  to  the  payment  of  sums  of  money  dananded  by  the  Viaier. 
In  my  first  interview  wiUi  Ali  Pasha  he  received  me  in  the  most 
Mendly  manner,  expressing  warmly  his  satisfaction  in  seeing  me 
again,  and  saying  at  the  same  time  that  he  had  never  doubted  my 
a^ierence  to  the  promise  I  hfid  given.  He  asked  many  and  minute 
questions  regarding  my  journey,  my  residence  at  Larissa,  and  the 
health  of  Veli  Pasha.  One  or  two  inquiries  about  Salonica  attracted 
my  notice  by  their  tone  and  manner,  as  if  something  lay  concealed 
beneath  them  of  which  he  would  not  c^nly  speak.  He  alluded  to 
die  letters  I  had  written  to  him  from  Larissa  and  Athens,  and 
ftppeared  to  have  be^  gratified  by  them.  A¥e  afterwards  conversed 
respecting  his  health.  I;  found  that  he  was  better  on  the  whole  than 
when  I  quitted  loannina,  and  that  he  had  ad(^ted  soam  of  the  pre- 
cautionary means  I  then  recommended.      He  inquired  as  to  my 
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several  Maltese  vessels  were  at  this  time  Ijing  here  to  take  in  thdr 
cargoes.  Some  of  the  oak  timber  is  of  size  sufficient  for  all  the  pur- 
poses of  ship-building,  but  mudi  small  wood  also  is  cut  down  for 
exportation. 

These  forests,  on  the  shores  of  the  gulph,  have  long  be«i  the  resort 
of  banditti,  and  the  active  poUce  of  AH  Pasha  has  scarcely  yet  suc- 
ceeded in  effecting  their  annihilation.  The  most  vigorous  efforts, 
however,  have  been  made  with  this  object,  and  Albanian  soldiers  are 
stationed  at  various  points  on  the  coast  to  assist  in  accomplishing  it. 
While  waiting  for  a  change  of  wind  in  a  small  bay  to  the  east  of 
Vonitza,  my  guards  and  Greek  servant  went  up  to  a  hamlet  a  mile 
from  the  shore.  During  their  absence,  a  band  of  six  Albanian 
soldiers  came  down  to  the  beach  and  imperiously  inquired  what  I 
was  dqing  there,  or  something  to  this  effect.  I  was  alone,  and  unable 
to  satisfy  them,  but  fortunately  found  the  pipe  of  Kapsamouni, 
which  had  been  left  in  the  boat;  and  the  leader  of  the  band,  on 
examining  it,  cried  out  immediately,  that  it  belonged  to  his  brother. 
On  tliis  discovery  they  dispersed  in  various  directions  throu^  the 
wood,  and  firing  their  fusils,  soon  collected  my  guards,  as  well  as  several 
other  Albanians.  The  two  brothers,  thus  brought  accidentally 
together,  cordially  saluted  each  other;  a  large  fire  was  kindled  in  the 
wood,  a  goat  killed,  and  instantly  spitted  whole  upon  a  wooden  polf^ 
and  the  party  seated  themselves  on  the  earth  around  this  rude  kitchen 
apparatus.  The  dusk  of  the  evening  had  now  come  on;  llie  fire 
threw  a  singular  light  on  the  stem  countenances  and  forms  of  the 
Albanians,  who  now  and  then  were  joined  by  another  comrade  from 
amidst  the  depth  of  the  woods.  Such  a  scene  on  the  shores  of  Acar- 
naiiia  was  not  devoid  of  interest.  The  goat  being  roasted,  it  was  cut, 
or  rather  torn  into  Iragments,  and  the  party  made  a  rude  and  hastj 
feast  around  the  fire.  This  over,  I  re-embu-ked  on  the  gulph  with 
my  two  guards,  the  remainder  of  the  party  firing  their  fusils  over  our 
beads  as  a  compliment  on  our  departure. 

The  gulph,  at  its  upper  extremity,  forks  into  two  branches,  with  a 
Jow  peninsula  between.    We  took  the  aoutbeni  branch,  and  pro> 
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ceeded  to  its  highest  point,  -where  it  circles  around  in  the  form  of  a 
beautiful  bay,  underneath  the  wooded  hills,  which  rise  from  the 
water's  edge.    On  one  of  these  hills,  which  forms  an  insulated  ridge 
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between  the  RomjUiB  and  Macedonian  kings.  The  situation  of  Ehas 
ruins  corresponds  well  with  that  which  they  assign  to  Stratus,  and 
is  not  equally  applicable  to  any  other  ancient  city  of  this  district.* 

There  is  tio  apparent  stream  from  the  lake  of  Agrilos  into  the  gulpb 
of  Arta,  though  in  M.  D'Anville's  map,  (and  others  haye  co[Hed  from 
him,)  the  river  Inachus  coming  from  Argos  of  Amphilochia,  iu  re* 
presented  as  entering  thegulph  at  this  point.  The  country  stretching 
eastwards  to  the  Aspro-potami  is  high  and  rugged,  but  may  be 
traversed  by  a  day's  journey  from  the  Palaio-Kastro,  as  the  ruins  of 
this  ancient  city  are  termed. 

The  southern  coast  of  the  gulph  of  Arta,  and  probably  all  the 
hills  in  the  interior  of  Acarnania,  belong  to  the  great  calcareous 
formation  of  Greece.  No  peculiarity  appeared  in  the  rocks  which  I 
saw  during  this  short  excursioli. 

I  made  a  rapid  passage  down  the  gulph  of  Arta  to  P^evesa.  The 
morning  after  my  return,  I  passed  some  time  with  the  Viziw ;  who, 
among  other  topics  of  conversation  enquired  my  opinion  as  to  tile 
feasibility  of  erecting  a  new  fortress  on  the  site  of  the  ruins  I  had 
just  visited.  The  position,  he  wdl  remarked,  was  an  important  one, 
both  for  the  general  defence  of  the  country,  and  in  refcr^ce  to  the 
extinction  of  the  robbers  who  infest  thib  re^on.  At  this  interview^ 
he  again  urged  me  so  strongly  to  go  up  the  country  a  second  time 
to  loannina,  for  which  city  he  Was  hims^f  setting  out  in  a  few  days 
that  I  acceded  to  hi%  wish ;  connecting  with  Ihia  plan,  the  further 


*  Livy  speoka  of  Stratus  as  on  the  Ambracian  gulph,  in  the  nearest  poini  to  the  river 
AchelouB.  The  serbe  appears  ^m  a  passage  in  Polybtds,  tib.T.  c.a.  Strabo  tlib.X.) 
Bpe^  of  there  beihg  a  carrii^  of  260  stadift  from  SttsUts  to  tb€  AdbHmH  viiuih  bcbbidb 
irith  the  length  of  the  joumey  between  the  gnlph  of  ArUand  diie  river.  I  aranot  Awat« 
that  an;  traveller  has  fixed  the  csact  utaaticm  of  Tliennum,  aphice  described  by  Polyhiio, 
in  the  passage  quoted  above,  as  the  citadel  of  ^tolia,  and  where  then  was  a  temple  oHi- 
taining  2000  statues.  Stratus  has  beat  generally  placed  on  the  Achelous,  ted  Argos  of 
Amphilochia,  in  the  situation  of  the  ruins  described  abdve ;  bat  ota  the  whole  1  alb  dtspMed 
to  think  that  this  cannot  be  cotrecb 
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ecbeme  of  travelling  trough  some  parte  of  Albania,  which  had 
hitherto  been  seldom  visited,  particularly  the  mountainous  region  of 
Snli,  which  has  lately  acquired  celebrity  in  this  country,  by  the  long 
resistance  its  natives  opposed  to  the  power  of  Ali  Pasha.  Besides  the 
expectation  of  much  extraordinary  scenery,  I  was  further  directed  to 
this  scheme  by  the  desire  of  tracing  Uie  course  of  the  ancient  Acheron, 
which,  I  was.  well  convinced,  must  be  looked  for  here,  and  not  in 
the  viduity  of  the  lake  of  loannina.  It  was  fixed  then,  at  this  time, 
that  I  should  be  provided  with  an  escort  to  convey  me  to  loannina, 
by .  the  route  of  the  Suli  mountains,  and  Paraimtfaia ;  with  any  other 
deviation  i  might  be  inclined  to  moke  from  this  road.  The  Vizier 
inlierested  himself  in  the  scheme  of  the  journey ;  and  sketched  out,  in 
a  rude  manner,  on  pfiper,  the  relative. situation  of  different  objects 
which  he  conceived  to  be  worthy  of  observation. 
.  Two  days  still  elapsed  before  I  quitted  Prevesa.  On  the  moroytg 
of  tlie  26th  I  accompanied  tfaeYizier,  who  was  attended  also  by 
some  hundreds  of  his  guu'ds,  to  the  ruins  of  Nicopolis.  He  vent 
thither  to  examine  some  excavations  he  had  ordered  to  be  tnade, 
with  the  view  to  the  discovery  of  marbles,  coins,  or  other  relics  of 
the  ancient  city  4  influenced  probably  in  this,  by  the  report  of  the 
prt^table  research  which  lad  been  recently  carried  on  in  the-Morea 
during  Veli  Pasha's  government  of  that  province.  I  rode  from 
Prevesa  to  Nicopolis  in  com[rany  with  the  Eti^di,  and  on  a 
borfte  splendidly  accoutred,  which  Ali  Pasha  had  sent  me,  for  the 
purpose.  When  arrived  atnidst  the  ruins,  I  found  the  Vizier  sitting 
on  a  .crimson  velvet  couch  which  was  placed  on  the  ground,  near  the 
great  transverse  wait  of  the  city,  and  above  an  excavation  which  \fad 
just  been  made.  He  was  surrounded  by  his  Albanian:  guards,  with 
several  of  his  ministers  and  secretaries.  He  desired  me  to  sit  near 
him,  and  asked  my  opinion  as  to  the  research  which  was  going  on.. 
The  spot  was  evidently  not-  favonrable,  and  I  could  not  give  him 
anyenconragenient  9s  to  the  firobable  results.  I  fouiidhtm  acquainted,: 
generally,  with,  the  fact  that  Nicopohs  wias  founded  to  commemorato' 
3  L 
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a  naral  victory  near  Freveu, ;  but  of  the  period  and  other  dnsuni- 
stanoefl  he  was  wboUj  ignorant. 

After  some  conTtosatiosu  he  desired  me  to  point  out  any  placa  I 
regarded  as  morelikely  to  lead  to  discovery.  Haring  explained  to 
him  that  the  probable  value  of  research  here  was  less  than  in  a  Greek 
city,  I  went  with  Lucas  aad  two  soldiers ;  and,  after  some  exarain. 
ation  fixed  upon  two  or  three  spots^  where  excavations  tni^t  be  made 
with  some  likelihood  of  sucdess.  R^uming  to  the  Vizier,  I  found 
that  he  had  just  dined,  at  his  usual  hour  of  IS  o'ckick ;  the  dishes  for 
this  purpose  having  been  brought  out  from  Prensa.  He  was  tfaco 
sitting  under  a  broken  arch  with  some  of  his  secretarin  around  hhn, 
occupied  in  receiving  petitions  and  bdmioisteriag  justioe.  Ali  Pasha^ 
Hi  this  situation,  among  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  of  Au^tutos,  was 
a  spectacle  not  a  little  etraage  and  curioud  in  its  kind^  After  rcQiaaa*- 
mg  an  hour  or  two  kMkger  on  the  spot,  he  returned  in  hds  carri^;e  tp 
Prevesa;  some  c^his  guards  attending  him  on  horsefaacfc;  the  greater 
ttamber  running  by  the  side  of  the  carrii^e,  with  a  rapidity  fiu*  which 
the  Albanians  are  very  <remarkafale. 

On  the  :moFning  of -the  Itt  of  March,  I  set  out  on  my  joura^  for 
^  roountbins.of  Suli.  The  Vieicr  appointed  three  guards  to  attend 
me,  two  of  them  Mussulman  Albanians,  and  c^icers  in  his  army ; 
tfae'thiitd  aChristian,  bilt  of  infericK  rank.  Tachir  Aga,  one^f  the 
foimer,  yvta  son  of  the  commandant  of  the  Soli  fwtresses ;  the  other, 
Baaned  ChirkO,  a  native  of  Paramithia.  The  Viisier  sent  me  iikewise 
on^ofhisownfaorses  ibrmy  journey ;  a  matter  .rather  of  ahew  tiuut  of 
■se,  snioe  it  was  impossible  to  leave,  my  attendants,  who  were.  aU 
moimted  on  the  horaes  of  the  post:  Uhe  splendid  trappir^,  witii 
which  it  was  adorned,  I  soon  dismissed,  for  my  own  simplerand 
more  coavenient  travelling  apparatoB. 

My  /first  day's  stage  ^res  only  to  the  viHage  of  Luro,  abovl^twelve 
miles  to  the  nofth  of  Prevesa;  the  intervening  ooontry  itaruusJLy 
bMkm  by  low '  hills,  itolclraMy '  w^  WfX}ded,  and  cichly  cultivated. 
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Theliouaeaifa  Luro'aiefUmost  all  built  (tf  feeds  and  mvd.  N«ar  tke 
town  flows  the  river  of  Luro,  which,  rising  at  once  fixmi  a  taiwe 
foontaiB  In  the  mountains  ^.Aioe*Georgios,  to  the  west  of  the  Foad 
between  Arta  and  loonnina,  sotera  the  gnlpb  of  Aita  through  dw 
marshes  in  Ae  vidiuty  of  Salaora.  >  In  two  or  thj%e  diffnent  sitai 
atioDs  near  Luro,  are  the  ruins  of  towns  or  fortcesscs,  the  Testigesaf* 
ancient  Epirus,  and  of  some  of  the  many  places  in  this  region  which 
decayed  or  were  destroyed  during  the  Roman  wars  here. 

After  sleeping  00  the  earthen  floor  of  a  cpttage»  I  continued  my 
joomey  towards  the  great  castle  of  SttH,  distant  about  twenty-two 
miles  firom  Luro.  My  escort  was  now  increased  by  two  other 
Albanian  soldiers,  whom  Tac^r  Aga  ordered  to  attend  us  through  the 
motmtains.  Oar  route  for  some  miles  was  through  a  tanken  irregular 
country,  thickly  covered  with  wood.  AA6r  this,  we  entcired  an  open 
valley,  stretdiisg  in  a  northerly  direction  for  ten  miles ;  a  streani 
deeoending  throng  it  to  -join  the  river  of  Luro.  The  vaUey  is  w«U 
cultivated,  chiefly  with  maize;  and  large  flocks  of  sbe^  were.fiseding 
on  the  durts  of  the  hills  which  form  its  boundary.  Hcare,  as  every-' 
where  else  in  Greece,  I  found  a  good  deal  of  caution  to  be  necessary 
in  passing  these  flocks,  firom  the  £«-cmess  of  the  large  dogs  attend- 
ing them ;  and  the  same  caution  is  required,  especially  in  Alfaenia^ 
in  approaching  at  night  any  cottage  where  these  animals  aie  kept. 
This  I  speak  fh)m  experience,  having  three  times  had  my  clothes  torn 
by  them ;  and  once,  when  I  had  no  great  c6at  on,  not  without  mnoh 
risk  of  Anther  injury.  These  shepherd's  dogs  of  Greece  are  probaUy 
the  hneal  descendants  of  the  Molossian  dogs,  celebrated  in  ibrmer 
times  for  their  str^igth  and  ferocity.  -^  .^^liao  .oalls  them  9vjuiku7»7iv 
mtuvf  and  this  epithet  answers  well  to.  their  character  at  the  present 
time. 

Passing  a  low  ridge,  beyond  the  valley  just  described,  I-  oame  to' 

the  banks  c^  a  stream,  running  in  an  opposite  direction,  from  soudi 

to  north,  to  join  Uie  river  of  Suli.     Two  miles  beyond,  I  reached  this 

river,  which,  descending  in  a  south-west  course,  thrangh  a  valley  of 
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oousulerable  width,  makes  at  this  place  a  sudden  and-remarkabfe 
bend  towards  the  north,  and  enters  by  a  narrow  pass  the  wild  and 
magnificent  region  of  Suli.  The  landscape  here  is  singularly  fine ; 
and  the  sudden  change  in  the  character  of  the  scenery  of  reryex- 
trawdinary  kind.  The  rirer  of  Snli  rises  by  difierent  streams  in  the 
country  to  the  west  of  Cinque  Pozzi ;  passes  the  village  of  Sestroo  or 
Sestroni,  which  gives  name  to  a  part  of  its  course,  and  in  the  valley 
just  alluded  to,  flows  underneath  a  high  ridge  of  mountain,  called 
Valdunesi.  From  the  place  where  I  reached  its  banks,  to  the  castle 
of  Suli  and  the  plains  of  Faramithia,  the  scenery  along  its  course 
is  altogether  more  singular  than  any  other  I  have  seen  in  Greece ; 
striking  as  this  country  is  in  all  .its  natural  features. 

Crossing  the  river  by  a  deep  ford,  .where  it  makes  this  sudden 
turn  to  the  north,  ■  I  ascended  the  mountain  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Pass,  or  chasm,  which  it  now  enters,  and  which  is  so  much  con- 
tracted by  opposing  cliifs,  to  the  hei^t  of  some  hundred  feet  above 
the  stream,  that  no  access  is  possible,  except  along  the  higher  ledges 
of  Its-  mountain  boundary.  The  ascent  was  one  of  extreme  difficulty, 
and  some  danger.  Skirting  under  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  upOn 
narrow  and  Ivoken  ledges  of  rock,  I  oame  to  a  spot  where  the 
interior  of  this  profound  chasm  opened  suddenly  before  me,  vast 
and  almost  perpendicular  precipices  conducting  the  eye  downwards 
to  the  dark  line,  which  the  riv«r  forma  in  flowing  beneath.  The 
view  from  this  place  I  have  never  seen  surpassed  in  grandeur;  if 
grandcsir  indeed  be  a  word  which  expresses  the  peculiarity  of  the 
scenery ;  not  only  its  magnitude,  but  also  the  boldness  and  abrupt>- 
ness  of  all  its  forms ;  and  a  sort  of  sombre  depth  and  obscurity  in 
its  features,  to  which  it  woiild  not  be  easy  to  find  a  parallel.  In  one 
view  you  may  trace  the  progress  of  the  river  for  six  or  seven  miles, 
between  mountains  some  of  which  are  upwards  of  3000  feet  in  height ; 
their  precipitous  sides  beginning  to  rise  even  from  the  edge  of  the 
water ;  their  projecting  clifis  and  ledges  covered  with  small  oaks  and 
brush-wood ;  and  higher  up,  where  they  recede  further  from  the  pw- 
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pendioutar  line,  retaining  the  same  sombre  charactear  ftixn  the  dark 
thi<^ets  and  rows  of  pines,  which  appear  at  intervals  among  the 
rocks. 

When-  first  looking  down  into  this  great  chasm,  the  impression 
came  upon  me,  tiiat  this  river  must  assuredly  be  the  real  Acheron 
of  the  Ancients;  though  I  had  the  geographer  Meletius  in  my  hand, 
who,  with  other  writers,  gives  this  name  to  the  modern  Kalama,  a 
river  further  to  the  north.  My  first  impression,  however,  finds  a 
decisive  confirmation  in  the  testimony  of  ancient  authors;  whose 
evidence  on  the  subject  is  so  distinct,  that  it  is  somewhat  surprizing 
it  should  have  been  mistaken.  This  evidence  indeed  chiefly  relates 
to  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  to  the  Acherusian  lake,  which  is  near 
its  entrance  into  the  sea;  but  it  is  not  less  satisfactory  on. this 
account,  and  we  may  (airiy  conclude  that  there  was  some  metapho- 
rical relation  between  the  extraordinuy  scenery  of  this  stream^  as  it 
passes  through  the  mountains  of  Suh,  and  the  picture  of  the  infemid 
regions,  adopted  by  ancient  mythology.  It  would  be  needless  to 
cite  all  the  passages,  which  bear  upon  this  geographical  point.  One 
in  Thucydides,  considering  the  accuracy  of  this  writer,  would  alobe 
{ierhapsbe  sufficient,  where,  in  describing  the  voyage  of  the  Athenian 
fleet  ftom  I^encadia  to  Corcyrd,  he  points  out  distinctly  the  relative 
situation  of  the  mouth  of  the  Acheron ;  the  Acherusian  lake,  through 
^hich  this  river  flows  when  near  the  sea;  the  promontory  of  tjie 
Cheimerium,  and  the  mouth  of  the  Thyamis,  now  the  Kalama, 
further  to  the  north*.  DiflFerent  passages  in  Herodotus,  Strabo, 
Ptolemy,  and  other  writers,  concur  entirely  on  this  subject-f;  and 


»  Tlucyd.  lib.  i.  46. 

f  Herodotus  more  thfui  once  speaks  of  the  Acheron  as  flowing  through  Thesprotia ; 
ft,  description  which  is  not  entirely  applicable  to  the  modem  Kalama.  Strabo,  folloning 
the  line  of  the  coast  southwards,  describes  in  suGcession  to  the  small  islee  of  Sybota,  an^ 
the  Cb^im^um  prcmiontory,  the  FXuxuf  Juft-itv,  iif  av  ijiL^aXAei  a  A;^i^,  vtlcci*os  %"^  "t 
7^$.  A^jvffiAf  X^M){,  xoj  Ztj(6^,tn{  wXfiiJf  m^a^Di,  caf-e  xau  yAvxaircit'  rax  xbAtov.  —  llie  port 
Glykys,  here  mentioned,  retains  its  name  to  the  present  time.  The  enumeration  given 
by  Ptdemy  trf'the  places  on  this  coast,  entirely  corresponds  with  the  same  relative  sitii- 
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it  is  interesting  to  notioe^  tiwt  t^  ixaali  islea  of  Sybota,  and 
the  port  caUed  Glykys,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Acheibn,  both  df 
which  are  important  ia  the  description  of  these,  authors,  actually 
retain  the  same  names  to  the  present  day.  It  is  an  additional  proof 
of  the  river  of  SuU  being  the  true  Acheron,  that  there  is  within  ten 
than  a  mile  of  its  moudi,  a  small  lake>  or  expanse  of  the  riVer,  coc* 
responding  well  in  situation  with  the  Axt^ntt  h.$fmi  of  Thucy dides  * ; 
while,  in  the  course  of  the  Kalama,  I  am  not  aware  of  there  bdng 
miy  lake  but  that  Taerovina,  which  is  br  distant  ftQva  the  coa^ 
and  forms  in  &ct  one  of  the  sources  of  the  river.  This  does  not 
better  accord  with  the  Achenisian  pool,  than  the.  lake  of  lolmnina, 
which  some  have  supposed  to  rq)reseQt  it ;  and  there  can  be  tittle 
doubt  that  the  Kalama  is  the  Hiyamia,  and  not  thfe  Achercm  of 
antiquity. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  names  of  Acherusia  and  Acheron  were 
not  limited  to  Epinra ;  but  it  appears  certain  that  the  lake  and 
river  of  this  re^on  were  the  most  odebmted,  and  perhaps  the  moil 
antiently  known  in  their  connection  with'  mythology  -f-.  The  story  of 
Pirithous,  Theseus,  and  Hercules,  is  doubtless  related  to  this  ^lot, 
probably  also,  that  of  the  descent  of  Orpheus  into  hell.  I  enquired, 
when  at  Suli,  respecting  the  quality  of  the  waters  of  the  river.  It  was 
told  me,  that  at  particular  times  they  were  remukable  for  an  of- 
fepsive  taste  and  oddur ;  but  as  I  could  not  myself  perceive  this,  I 


ation  of  the  Acheron ;  aod  Eustathius,  in  his  commentaiy  on  the  loth  book  of  the 
Odysaey,  renders  it  evident  that  the  river  of  Snli  represents  this  celebrated  ttrcam,  fill- 
ing into  the  sea  at  the  port  Glylqra. 

*  I  vaa  not  at  this  spot,  bat  I  team  from  Psalida,  that  the  lake  ia  about  three 
miles  long,  and  a  mile  and  a  half  in  breadth,  not  veiy  deep,  and  siuTonnded  hy  hilli 
of  small  elevation. 

f  Pausanias,  (lib. ii.  p.  106.)  mentions  an  Achemsia  near  Corinth;  and  Diodomt 
Sicnlus,  (lib.  L  86.)  speaks  of  one  in  E^^pt,  in  the  ndgfabourhood  of  the  Cataoxahi- 
It  appears  from  Strabo,  that  tlia«  vas  an  Adieron  in  Elii,  and  we  learn  from  Pom- 
ponius  Mela,  (lib.  L  c.  19.)  of  anodier  river  of  this  name  in  Flu^ia.  Tliat  t^  Itafy  ■■ 
weH  known. 
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do  not  venture  to  cite  it  as  a  further  proof  of  the  identity  of  this 
stream^  with  the  Acheron. 

I  continued  my  route  along  the  extraordinary  valley  I  have  de> 
scribed,  foUoving  a  ru^ed  path  which  winds  amoi^  the-  PockB; 
forming  its  eastern  barrier,  at  the  height  probably  of  600  or  700  feet 
above  the  bed  of  the  river.  When  advanced  about  four  miles  witlnn 
ifee  Pass,  we  turned  suddenly  to  the  right,  up  a  deep  recess  among 
the  mountains.  From  this  place  there  seems  to  be  no  egress ;  vast 
pine-covered  precipices  meet  the  eye  on  every  side,  and  no  one  prant 
seems  accessible  beyond  the  spot  where  you  stand  at  the  momeoL 
A  Second  sudden  turn  brought  me  to  an  ascending  cork-screw  path, 
so  steep  and  ni^ed,  that  it  was  with  infinite  difficulty  the  lu^age- 
tuMTses  could  gain  the  summit.  This  circuit  is  necessary  from  the; 
increasing  abruptness  of  the  chasm  through  which  the  river  flows, 
as  it  approaches  the  central  part  of  Suli.  From  the  lofty  point  h 
had  now  attained,  the  scenery  of  this  central  region  opened  out  in 
a  very  magnificent  manner.  The  insulated  mountain  heights,  on 
which  stand  the  fortresses  of  Suli,  already, seoi  at  intervals  through 
thedeq)  Pass  by  which  we  had  been  approaching  them,  were  now 
directly  in  fVont  of  the  landscape ;  the  river  fiowing  in  its  profound 
channel  .und^neatb,  but  here . entirely  concealed  fixnn  view.  .We 
bast)eQed  our  progress  towards  the  principal  of  these  fortresses ;  and> 
Tachir  Aga,  with  another  soldierti  went  fof wbrd  to  ahnpunce:  our 
sq>proech  to  his  father -the  com«andaxit.  < 

iWbile  a{^)roaclung  the  great .  fortress,  or  Seraglio  of  Suli,  we 
passed  through  two  of  the  SuHote  viUages,  now  completely  rhined 
and  without  inhabitants';  many  of  the  houses:  thrown  down,,  othors 
destroyed  by  fire.  The  Kako  Suli,  as  the:  most  northerly  of  Uiese 
Ullages '  was  called,  contained  formerly  some  hundred  habit^ioas, 
all  of  which  are  now  in  ruins.  The,  ascent  to  the  insulated  hilly 
on'^hioh  are  placed  th  3  imtresBCs, 

buiU:  by  Ali  Pasba,  for  beyoAd  this' 

rained  Tillage.   .On.  my  >gho,  1 1  was 

oMaplinwirteid  by  a  sah  smiiH  arms ; 
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the  reverberation  of  the  sonnd  frotn  the  neighbcioriag  mountains  .was 
wonderfully  fine.  I  was  met  at  the  foot  of  the  great  stairs  bj 
Mouctar  Aga,  the  commandant ;  and  conducted  through  two  long 
galleries,  into  a  large  apartment  in  which  the  Vizier  resided,  during 
two  visits  he  has  made  to  Suli.  Mouctar  Aga  was  a  fine  lookiqg  man, 
between  50  and  60 ;  of  pleasing  manners  and  much  politeness.  Be-. 
sides  the  recommendation  of  being  bom  in  a  district  near  Tepeleni^ 
where  the  population  are  personally  attached  lo  the  Vizier ;  he  has 
served  with  great  credit  in  the  wars  of  Ali,  and  was  the  first  persoa 
wounded  in  the  battle  with  the  French  at  Nicopolis.  His  situation 
at  Suli  is  one  of  high  trust,  and  he  has  occupied  it  ever  since  the 
country  was  8ul>dued.  Tiie  Vizier,  I  found,  had  sent  him  a  letttf  by 
his  son,  enjoining  him  to  shew  me  the  utmost  attention,  as  long  as  I. 
chose  to  remain  at  Suli.  I  was  accordingly  I'eceived  with  great 
deference,  and  had  but  to  express  a  wish  on  any  subject,  to  obtain  its- 
gratification. 

While  smoking  with  the  Aga,  soon  after  my  arrival,  "he  gave  me 
some  anecdotes  of  that  singular  warfare  with  the  Suliotes,  which 
during  seventeen  years,  occupied  at  intervals  much  of  the  attention 
and  military  resources  of  Ali  Pasha.  The  people  of  these  mountains,- 
who,  from  their  wild  and  secluded  situation,  had  acquired  all  the. 
characters  of  a  distinct  tribe,  inhabited  ten  or  twelve  large  vill^es, 
the  principal  of  which  was  distant  about  a  mite  from  the  jnudem 
SeragHo.  They  were  Albanians  in«origin,  belonging  to  the  division; 
of  that  people  called  the  Tzamides.  While  many  of  their  country- 
men had  become  Mahometans,  the  Suliotes  retained  the  Chiistian 
religion,  but  in  a  rudeness  of  form  accordant  with  the  manner  in- 
which  they  lived.  Their  number  probably  never  exceeded  12,000,  of: 
whom  between  three  and  four  thousand  were  capable  of  bearing, 
arms.  The  pecuharilies  of  their  situation  gave  a  mldness  and  inaa-; 
cuHne  daring  to  their  character  which  distinguished  them  from.the> 
other  Albanian  tribes.  ThoSuliote  women  partook  the  dangers  of. 
war  with  their  husbands,  and  -bore  together  with  them  the  jniseriesi 
w-hich  their  comtuunity  ai^wards  suffered.      It  is  rdated.as;  aui 
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anecdote,  th^  at  one  of  the  fountains  of  Suli,  the  females  settled  the 
precedence  in  drawing  water,  according  to  the  respective  bravery 
their  husbands  had  displayed  in  battle ;  and  in  the  progress  of  the  war 
with  AH  Pasha,  some  of  their  number  displayed  a  fearless  resolution, 
which  could  not  easily  be  surpassed  by  the  other  sex. 

In  noticing,  however,  this  feature  of  the  SuHotes,  it  is  necessary 
to  add,  that  it  was  in  some  measure  the  bravery  of  a  band  of  robbers, 
.organised  into  social  life,  continuing  their  character  through  succes- 
sive generations,  and  combining  some  generous  qualities  with  their 
rapine  and  ferocity  of  habit.  They  were  the  terror  of  the  southern 
part  of  Albania ;  and  the  descent  of  the  Suliotes  from  their  mountain- 
lastnesses,  for  the  sake  of  plunder  or  vengeance,  was  a  general  signal 
of  alarm  to  the  surrounding  country.  The  region  of  Suli  was  itself 
rarely  approached  either  by  friend  or  enemy,  and  had  never  been 
subdued  by  the  Turkish  power  in  Albania.  The  ambitious  spirit  of 
Ali  Pasha  could  not  tolerate  the  vicinity  of  a  people  who  insulted  his 
authority,  and  pursued  their  predatory  excursions,  even  into  the  plains 
surrounding  his  capital.  His  first  efforts  against  them  were  com- 
paratively feeble,  and  only  very  partially  successful.  As  his  power 
increased,  bis  hostility  became  more  formidably  but  was  stilt  diverted 
at  intervals  by  the  other  enterprises  he  was  carrying  on.  Year  after 
year  an  irregular  warfare  continued,  many  of  the  details  of  which, 
though  in  themselves  of  little  importance,  are  carefully  preserved  in 
the  Albanian  songs.  The  Suliotes  depended  chiefly  on  the  nature  of 
their  country  and  their  own  knowledge  of  it,  and  had  few  fortifications 
but  those  of  their  native  passes  and  cUfis.  The  interior  region  of  Suli  is 
accessible  only  from  two  or  three  points,  and  these  approaches  of  such 
a  kind  that  no  number  of  troops  could  be  of  avail  agfunst  them.  If  their 
enemies  gained  any  advance  of  ground  during  the  summer,  they  were 
generally  obliged  to  relinquish  ic  in  the  succeeding  winter,  the  situ- 
ation and  desperate  bravery  of  the  Suliotes  givingithem  the  advan^ 
tage  which  they  wanted  in  numbers.  The  troops  of  Ali  Pasha  were 
stationed  for  the  most  part  at  the  entrance  of  the  passes,  while  the 
Viiier  himself  employed  bribery  andothe^  indirect  means  in  aiding 
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the  efforts  of  open  force.  The  treacherous  seizure  of  Giavella,  one  of 
the  Suliote  leaders,  did  but  animate  the  spirit  of  this  people,  who 
were  aware  that  mercy  was  not  to  be  looked  for  from  the  hands  of 
AU  Pasha. 

The  warfare  continued  of  this  kind  until  within  two  or  three  years 
of  its  termination.  The  Vizier  at  this  time  devoted  more  attention 
and  a  larger  force  to  bring  it  to  an  end.  His  troops  thus  employed 
are  said  to  have  been  occasionally  as  many  as  15,000  men,  and  his 
sons  Mouctar  and  Veli  were  repeatedly  their  leaders  in  the  war.  At 
length  he  succeeded  in  gaining  possession  of  a  mountain  which  is 
elevated,  though  at  some  distance,  above  the  Kiafa  of  Souli,  the  site  of 
the  modem  fortress ;  and  here  a  building  was  erected  for  the  shelter 
of  his  troops.  The  Suliotes  still,  however,  maintained  their  ground ; 
and  it  is  said  that  the  Vizier  accomplished  his  final  object  chiefly  by 
the  bribes  and  promises  he  held  out  to  their  principal  leaders.  Hia 
soldiers,  thus  aided,  entered  by  force  the  villages  of  Suli,  and  posses- 
sed themselves  of  the  sUght  artificial  defences  which  the  Suliotes  had 
prepared.  The  latter,  headed  by  their  priests,  and  animated  by  their 
women,  continued  the  combat  to  the  last.  A  female  named  Cheitho 
distinguished  herself  greatly  in  this  extremity ;  and  Samuel,  one  of 
the  Suliote  priests  and  leaders,  is  said  to  have  blown  up  therbuilding 
he  had  been  defending,  when  it  could  no  longer  be  saved  from  the 
enemy.  Finding  themselves  surrounded,  and  losing  at  length  every 
hope,  they  became  desperate ;  a  considerable  number  cut  their  way 
through  Ali's  troops  and  fled  ;  some  slew  themselves ;  a  greater  number 
were  slain.  It  is  related  as  an  authentic  story,  that  a  groupe  of 
Suliote  women  assembled  on  one  of  the  precipices  adjoining  the 
modem  Seraglio,  and  threw  their  infants  into  the  chasm  below,  that 
they  might  not  become  the  slaves  of  the  enemy.  A  part  of  the  com- 
munity found  refuge  in  Parga  and  Corfu,  it  is  said  by  agreement  with 
the  Vizier,  who  probably  adopted  this  measure  to  prevent  the  effects 
of  despair  in  a  brave  people.  His  intention,  however,  was  obvious 
of  extirpating  the  race  from  the  country.  He  destroyed  in  great 
part  the  towns  of  Suli,  and  peopled  the  few  habitations  which  were  left 
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witfi  Albanians  from  the  northern  part  of  his  territory.    The  principal 
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height,  makes  a  sudden  exit  from  its  confined  channcd  to  the  wide  atnA 
fertile  plains  of  Paramithia.  Its  windings  on  these  plains  may  be 
fer  traced,  while  the  distant  landscape  embraces  the  sea  and  cbainfe 
of  hills  stretching  along  the  coast.  The  view  towards  the  north  is  iiUI 
of  the  finest  mountain  scenery ;  it  is,  in  fact,  a  vast  amphitheatre  <^ 
mountains,  the  space  within  not  a  plain  country,  but  every-where 
intersected  by  ridges  and  profound  ravines.  Through  the  principal 
of  these  ravines  flows  the  river  Zagouri,  the  dark  and  secluded  cha- 
racter  of  which  mig^t  admit  of  its  bdng  called  the  Cocytus,  v^e 
there  not  some  doubt  as  to  the  situation  of  this  stream,  in  reference  to 
the  Acheron  and  the  Acherusian  lake.  The  remains  of  several  of  the 
Soliote  villages  appear  at  intervals  among  the  cliffs  which  bwder  on 
these  deep  valUes'. 

The  mountain  on  which  the  fortresses  of  Suli  have  been  erected, 
has  a  singular  semi-lunar  form ;  terminating  at  the  summit  in  a 
ridge  so  narrow,  as  barely  to  admit  a  narrow  path,  leading  AxHn 
one  fortress  to  another.  Of  the  buildings  in  this  situation,  only 
the  fortress  of  the  Seraglio  is  fortified  with  cannon,  some  pieces  of 
which  I  observed  to  be  of  English  manufacture ;  two  other  edifioos 
are  inhabited  by  Albanian  soldiers ;  the  fourth,  placed  on  the  highest 
pinnacle,  to  the  north  of  the  SeragUo,  has  never  yet  been  comfdeted. 
Having  been  twice  struck  with  lightning,  a  superstitious  belief  has 
arisen,  that  it  is  impossible  to  erect  any  building  on  this  spot,  and 
the  work  has  been  discontinued.  Between  this  pinnacle  and  the 
Seraglio,  an  immense  ravine  descends  from  the  summit  of  the  ridge, 
so  nearly  perpendicular,  that  a  &£^ment  of  rock  thrown  down,  may 
be  heard,  after  a  long  interval,  plunging  into  the  waters  of  the  riveF 
below.  From  one  of  the  precipices  impending  over  this  ravine,  it  is 
related  that  the  Suliote  women  threw  their  children,  when  the  con- 
test for  their  liberty  had  come  to  an  end.  To  such  a  spot  the 
epithet  given  by  Aristophanes,  A^i^flwf  oxtHriXeg  aipcror«rv,  "  the 
rock  of  Acheron  droj^nng  blood"  may  indeed  be  well  applied.  * 

*  Arutoph.    B«Tj«x-  474- 
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Separated  .&om.  the  northern  extremity  of  thin  mountain  by  a 
deep  hollow,  is  another  insulated  ridge,  on  which  has  also  bfxja 
erected  a  large  fortress,  commanding  the  road  to  the  plains  of  Fara- 
mithia,  which  descends  between  the  two.  The  village  of  Suli  is  situ- 
ated under  this  fortress  on  the  eastern  side.    A  mosque  has  lately 
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nian  soldiers,  dressed  in  the  manner  of  their  country.  My  guard, 
Tachir,  was  not  allowed  to  sit  down  in  the  presence  of  his  father 
who  maintained  much  state  and  dignity  in  his  situation,  lliis  old 
man  shewed  the  utmost  veneration  for  his  master,  Ali  Pasha ;  aad 
gave  me  some  interesting  anecdotes  regarding  a  period  of  his  Ufe, 
when  be  w^s  but  beginning  his  career. 

Among  the  other  guards  of  the  Seraglio  of  Suli,  were  a  number  of 
dogs,  the  most  ferocious  animals  of  their  species  I  recollect  to  have 
seen.  Their  presence  made  it  impossible  to  move  out  (^  doors,  with- 
out the  protection  of  some  of  the  Albanians  stationed  in  the  fortress. 
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great  violence.  Nothing  can  be  finer  than  the  retrospective  view 
from  this  point,  of  the  clifis,  peaks,  and  fortresses  of  Suli. 

The  broad  vahey  of  Paramithia,  or  as  it  is  generally  called,  the 
plain  of  Gljky,  now  opened  at  once  before  us ;  and  the  river,  leaving 
its  dark  channel,  spread  out  into  a  wide  stream,  which  flows  in 
a  winding  course  towards  the  sea.  The  distance  of  Porto  Fanari, 
or  the  Port  Glykys,  which  is  its  aestuary,  may  be  from  16  to 
SO  miles,  in  a  south-west  direction  from  this  place.  The  river  in 
this  interval  has  the  name  of  Glyky,  derived  no  doubt  from  the 
ancient  name  of  this  eestuary.  The  plain  through  which  it  flows  is 
very  fertile,  and  there  are  many  large  villages  upon  it.  The  ancient 
towns  of  Pandosia  and  Ephyre  were  situated  in  this  district  * ;  and.  to 
go  further  back  into  old  times,  we  may  suppose  thai  here  were  the 
dominions  of  Aidoneus,  or  Huto ;  by  whom  Thesem  and  Pirithoos 
were  imprisoned,  in  consequence  of  the  unlawful  attempt  of  the 
kater,  to  carry  away  his  wife.  The  history,  and  its  connection  with 
the  mythology  of  the  infernal  r^ons,  may  ftirther  be  maintained, 
by  supposing  that  Hercules,  coming  to  the  leleaae  of  his  friead^ 
penetrated  through  the  Passes  of  Suli,  which  no  very  violent  meta- 
phor would  make  into  the  jaws  of  hell,  and  thence  entered  the 
territory  of  Aidonens.  There  are  certainly  passages  in  ancient  my- 
thology,  which  derive  less  vindication  than  this  from  the  places 
trhere 'dieir  scenery  is  laid. 

I  crossed  the  river  a  second  time,  where  it  comes  out  lirom  the 
Passes  of  Suli.  Here  its  breadth  may  be  scbout  that  cf  the  Thames 
at  Oxford.  I  remained  two  hours  at  a  guard<-house  on  its  northern 
bank,  called  Aia-Glyky,  fi:t>m  a  church  which  formerly  stood  on 
this  spot,  but  which  was  thrown  down  during  the  war  with  the 
SuHotes.    Among  the  ruins  of  the  churdi,  I  found  the  remains  oi 


"  Pandoeia  is  k^own  in  connection  with  the  Dodonasan  oracl^  which  denounced  to 
Alexander  king  of  Epirus,  that  he  should  avoid  this  city  and  the  Acherusian  water. 
He  did  so  in  Epirus,  but  found  his  death  in  Italy,  where  there  were  places  of  th6 
same  name.  '  • 
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The  city  of  Pftramithia  is  situated  near  the  upper  extrmiity-  of  the 
plain,  on  the  lower  part  of  the  mountains,  forming  it's  eastern 
boundary.  The  town,  however,  rises  so  fer  up  the  ascent,  that  thra^ 
is  a  diffisrence  of  level  of  four  or  five  hundred  feet  between  the  lower 
and  higher  parts  of  it.  The  upper  extremity  is  formed  by  a  bold 
projecting  mass  of  rock,  on  which  stands  the  old  castle  of  ParamiUiia. 
On  another  insulated  hill  is  situated  a  small  fortress  or  guard-house. 
The  city  contains  about  9000  inhabitants ;  but  is  built  so  irr^ularly, 
as  to  cover  a  surface  proportionally  much  more  extensive ;  the  houses 
no  where  bong  collected  into  regular  streets,  except  in  the  Bazars, 
which  form  the  t^ntral  part  of  the  town.  The  greater  part  of  the 
populiati(m  is  Mussulman,  and  there  are  five  mosques  in  the  place. 
Jt  is,  however,  also,  the  seat  of  a  Greek  bishopric,  conjointly  with 
Farga;  the  bi^iop  taking  his  title  from  both  places. 

The  mountains,  which  are  a  continuaUon  of  those  of  Suli,  rise  to  a 
great  height  directly  above  Paramithia.  In  two  or  three  places, 
mthih  a  few  miles  of  the  city,  there  are  the  remains  of  ancient  walls, 
indicating  the  situation  of  some  of  the  ancient  towns  or  castles  of 
i^irus.  I  had  the  opportunity  of  sedng  only  one  of  these  plac^ 
about  four  miles  to  the  south  of  the  city.  It  was  an  objeet  of  some 
interest  with  me  to  enquire  at  Pmmithia,  respecting  the  beautiful 
bronses  said  to  have  been  found  here ;  some  of  which  are  at  present 
ID  the  fine  collection  of  R.  P.  Knight,  Esq. ;  a  few  in  the  possession 
of  J.Hawkins,  Esq.;  and  several  reported  still  to  remain  in  Russia, 
whence  Jiiose  now  in  England  were  obtained*.  I  lodged  at  Parami- 
thia,   in  the  house  of  a  Gredc  of  some  intelligence,   and  several 


*  tSr.  Rni^t  has  eigbt  oitire  bronze  figut«s,  said  to  come  fiotn  ParaniduB,  of  irfikh 
tiro  Jnpiters  and  an  Apollo  an  naaog  die  most  beaudfiil  piecea.  He  poMetes  alf» 
tluree  frngmento  of  die  same  reputed  origin;  one  of  a  bronze  reprewntmg  U^uea  carried 
out  of  the  cave  imder  tl^  ram.  Five  of  the  Paramithian  bronzes  are  said  to  remain  in 
Rinma ;  but  in  whose  possessioa  is  not  exacdy  known.  Nor  is  it  well  aacertained  how 
they  were  carried  into  that  coontry  from  Greece. 
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Ctilty,  though  foHowuig  the  directions  of  some  peasants,  whom  the 
anthority  of  my  Albanian  guards  had  summoned  to  the  spot.  The 
Tiew  up  the  valley  from  this  point  is  very  striking;  its  boundaries, 
particularly  on  the  east  side  being  fwrned  by  the  precipices,  -which 
may  be  considered  to  terminate  in  this  direction,  the  range  of  the 
Suli  mountains.  From  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  I  proceeded  to 
Sullopia,  distant  about  twelve  miles  from  Paramithia.  It  was  wdl 
that  I  had  entertained  but  slender  hopes  of  discovery  here.  Instead 
of  ancient  remains,  I  found  only  a  wretched  village  of  Turkic 
Albanians;  the  few.  inhabitants  I  saw  in  which,  regarded  me  with 
suspicion  and  anger ;  and,  but  for  the  menaces  of  my  soldiers,  would 
probably  have  driven  me  from  the  spot.  My  enquiries,  as  to  ruins  in 
the  vicinity,  were  wholly  fruitless,  and  scarcdy  answered  but  by 
compulsion. 

Quitting  this  place  with  few  regrets,  I  continued  my  course  foi 
some  miles  in  a  south-west  direction  to  regain  the  banks  of  the 
Kalama,  through  a  hilly  but  fertile  country,  with  many  villages 
scattered  over  its  surface.  We  came  again  to  the  river,  five  miles 
]t>elow  where  we  had  forded  over  it,  and  at  a  place  where  it 
enters  a  narrow  defile,  between  perpendicular  limestone  cli£&  of 
great  height.  These  clifis  present  a  very  fine  stratification  of  the 
rock,  whibh  is  also,  singularly  broken  into  tabular  masses  of  large 
size.  I  ascended  an  elevated  point  to  the  ruins  of  a  tower,  wfa^ice  I 
bad  a.  very  striking  view  of  the  ravine  through  which  the  river  floors 
beneath.  Passing  through  this  ravine,  which  is  two -miles  in  length, 
we  eame  upon  a  circular  plain,  where  the  soil  is  extremely  rich,  and 
the  tillage  of  the  ground,  chiefiy  fisr  maize,  conducted,  with  great 
neatness.  A  number  of  villages  appear  on  the  skirts  of  the  surround- 
ing hills,  the  houses  grouped  among  the  trees,  and  the  landscape 
remarkably  pleasing  in  its  character,  with  mere  of  softness  than 
usually  belongs  to  the  scenery,  of  Albania. 

On  a  richly  wooded  hill,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Kalama,  stands 
the  town  of  SouUas,  where  X  proposed  to  pass  the  night.  We  crossed 
tberiv^,  which  is  here  deep  and  rapid,  by  ahorse  ferry,  and  ascended 
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do  me  honour;  but  really,  as  I  had  cause  to-b^eve,  toactasa  watch 
upon  me,  and  observe  if  I  discovered  any  thing  {vecious.  The  story 
of  treasures  existing  here  is  very  general  in  the  vicinity,  and  entirely 
credited  by  the,  inhabitants.  Why  these  ruins  have  been  selected  for 
such  rumours,  in  preference  to  others,  I  am  unable  to  say. 

Crossing  the  river,  we  continued  along  its  right  bank  to  the  spot. 
On  each  side,  the  valley,  which  is  narrow,  is  bounded  by  hills  of 
moderate  hei^t,  composed  entirely  of  the  same  gypsum  whidi  forms 
the  hill  of  Soulias.  The  highest  point  of  these  hiUs  which  I  saw,  may 
perhaps  be  about  500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river.  The  gypsum 
is,  for  the  most  part,  of  a  greyish  white  colour,  in  some  places  with  a 
tinge  of  blue. 

The  ruins  at  Falaia-Venetia  are  within  a  bend  of  the  Kalama, 
which  leaves  a  considerable  extent  of  nearly  level  sur&ce,  below  the 
hills,  on  the  north  side  of  the  river.  In  th^r  present  state,  ihey  con- 
sist of  little  more  than  the  ancient  walls,  which,  after  f<^owing  the 
semi-circular  bend  of  the  river,  on  the  edge  (^  the  declivity  that 
overhangs  it,  asceaidoh  the  western  side  the  hill- befaibd  the  city,  and 
skirt  along  it  even  to  the  summit.  The  situation  is  Mill  further  in- 
sulated by  the  deep  valley  of  a  river,  which,  descending  from  the 
mountains  to  the  north,  joins  the  Kalama  just  at  the  place  where  the 
bend  is  completed,  and  the  river  resumes  its  former  course.  The  walls 
are  built  in  the  accustomed  manner  of  square  or  oblong  stones,  which 
are  of  the  largest  size,  where  the  structure  is  most  regular.  I  measured 
several  which  were  six,  eight,^  or  ten  feet  in  length,  with  a  breadth  of 
three  or  four  feet,  la  one  place,  the  remains  of  a  large  gtU^way  are 
very  distinct ;  about  200  yards  from  which  a  great  wall  branches  off 
from  that  surrounding  the  city^  and  descends  to  the  edge  of  the  river, 
where  there  are  the  remains  of  a  square  building,  perhaps  int^ided  to 
prevent  the  passage  of  an  enemy  al<Hig  the  flat  ground  which  lies  close 
to  the  river,  or  possibly  to  protect  from  attack  those  who  were  em- 
ployed to  bring  up  watCT  to  the  city. 

Within  the  outer  walls  are  others,  which  appear  to  traverse  the 
city  in  different  directions,  and  sdso  the  ruins  of  houses  and  other 
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buikUogs.  I  observed  manj  sculptured  ftagmeats,  particularly  in  one 
spot,  whine  I  think  it  probable  are  some  of  the  sepulchres  of  the 
city.  After  much  search,  hovever,  J  could  not  find  a  single  stone 
with  any  inscription  upon  it,  nor  did  I  see  any  columns  or  vestiges 
of  temples  upon  the  spot. 

The  circumference  of  Uie  area,  occupied  by  the  city,  may  besome^ 
what  more  than  two  miles.  I  ascended  the  hill  behind  the  ruins, 
following  the  cmirse  of  the  wall.  From  the  summit,  where  there  is 
now  a  small  Greek  chnrch,  I  had  a  very  extensive  view  of  the 
great  plains  through  which  the  Kalama  flows-from  this  place  towards 
the  sea.  The  coast  itself  enters  into  the  view  at  inta*val8,  from  the 
port  of  Parga,  northwards  to  the  promontories  formed,  by  a  chain  of 
hills  which  meet  the  sea  opposite  to  Corfu.  This  island  stretches  to 
a  great  extent  before  the  eye ;  and  even  the  city  of  Corfu  was  dis- 
tinctly visible  at  the  head  of  a  bay  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  isle.  On 
the  decUvity  of  the  chain  of  hills,  just  mentioned,  I  remarked  the 
large  town  of  Saiathes.  Another  considerable  place,  called  Mar- 
gariti,  was  also  compr^ended  in  the  view  before  me.  The  peninsula 
of  Pacga  formed  a  distinct  feature  in  the  landscape ;  the  town  upon 
which  has  usually  been  annexed  to  the  possession  of  CoHu,  and 
together  with  this  island  passed  from  the  power  of  the  Venetians  suc- 
cessively into  that  of  the  Russians  and  French.  At  this  time  the 
French  flag  was  flying  on  its  fortifications,  and  the  possession  was 
certainly  of  some  importance  in  reference  to  Corfu,  as  afibrding  a 
point  of  connection  with  the  continent,  and  of  refoge  against  the 
English  cruisers,  who  were  stationed  here  to  blockade  the  island.  It 
is  the  only  point  on  this  coast  which  does  not  belong  to  Ali  Pasha, 
who  would  gladly  make  himself  master  of  the  place.  The  inhabit- 
ants, however,  are  extremely  averse  to  him ;  and  even  if  left  without 
aid,  would  probably  avail  themselves  of  their  position  to  make  a 
vigorous  resistance  to  his  views.* 


*  The  French  flsg  has  recently  been  removed  from  Parga,  as  well  as  from  Corfii.     I  see 

it  stated  in  the  Austrian  newspapers  (August  i,  1814.},  that  Ali  Pasha  made  an  attempt  to 
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We  are  furnished  vith  but  scanty  materials  as  to  the  andent 
geography  of  this  part  of  Epinis, — a  deficiency  which  is  ray  evidoit 
in  all  the  modern  attempts  to  illustrate  it.  It  appears  gaurally  Uiat 
the  portion  of  Thesprotia,  stretching  into  the  interior  between  the 
rivers  Thyamis  and  Acheron,  had  the  name  of  Cassiopeia ;  derived 
perhaps  in  the  first  instance  firom  some  relation  to  the  city  of  Cassio- 
peia, on  the  opposite  coast  of  Corfu,  but  afterwards,  as  it  would  seem, 
describing  a  distinct  power  in  Epirus.  Strabo.  speaks  of  four  cities  in 
this  district,  Buchostium,  Elatria,  Batia;,  and  Pandosia ;  but  it  may 
be  inferred  from  Ptolemy,  and  other  authors,  that  there  was  also  a 
city  expressly  called  Cassiope  *,  and  this  probably  at  some  distance 
from  the  coast.  It  seems  likely  that  the  ruins  just  described  are  those 
ofone  of  thesecities,or  possibly  of  the  Gitanee  mentioned  by  Livy, 
but  I  cannot  venture  to  decide  which.  Meletius  has  called  ihem  the 
rmiains  of  Pandosia ;  but  this  was  under  the  idea  of  the  Kalama  be- 
ing the  Acheron,  on  or  near  to  which  river  it  appears  certain  that 
P.£uidosia  was  situated.  This  supposition  regarding  the  K^ama  has 
already  been  mentioned  as  an  erroneous  one.  Fortunately  th6  doubt 
is  of  little  importance,  since  there  are  very  few  passages  in  history 
which  would  obtain  illustration  from  its  solution. 

Jt  may  be  worthy  of  mention,  that  the  houses  and  estates  of  T. 
F(Hnponius  Atticus,  the  friend  of  Cicero,  were  situated  on  the  plains 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Tbyamis,  doubtless  on  some  part  of  the  land- 
scape upon  which  I  looked  down  from  the  hill  at  Palaia-Venetia. 
Frequent  allusion  is  made  to  this  place  in  the  letters  of  Cicero  and 
elsewhere.-^- 


taketheplaicefiromthenativeijiotlieipriiigof  1814,  but  failed  from  the  necesd^  of  dnw- 
ing  off  his  troops,  to  resist  some  real  or  supposed  danger  od  the  other  dde  c^his  territory. 
It  is  added  to  this  statement  that  an  F-ngliaTi  force  had  taken  possession  of  the  town. 

*  There  is  S(nne  perplexi^  as  to  this  pcHDt,  since  Ptolemy  speaks  also  of  a  port  Cassiope 
en  the  coast  of  Chaonia. 

f  Epist  ad  Attic,  lib.  iii.  lib.  ni.&G.  Comdina  Nqwe  says,  that  the  ertates  t£  Aitica* 
were  sitaated  idmost  vboHy  m  Epinu. 
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I  was  receiTed  by  ray  fonner  host  at  Paramithia  with  a  pro(iuioD  of 
caresses,  which  made  me  suspect  some  reaaoa  for  this  superflucHis 
dvility.  The  matter  was  aAerwards  explained  by  a  request,  that  1 
would  use  my  indusK^  vnih .  the  Visier  to  induce  him  to  'remit  the 
payment  of  1000  jnastres,  which  had  recently  beat  requited  from  my 
host  'I  was  obliged- to' decline  all  interference  in  the  business; 
fMYiinising,  bowenrer,  that  I  would  spiak  to  the  Vizier  jo£  the.  kindness 
with  which  I  had  been  entertained  by  the  ftlnily. 
'  Early  on  the  7th  of  March,  I  quitted  FanunilhiiB,  on  n^  way 
to  loanninia,  which  is  distant  about  CvneWe  hours  journey  in  an  east 
Erection;  A. steep  ascent  of  soooe  iviles,  through  a  Pass  in  the 
mduntaiOB  to  the  north-east  of  the  city»  broi^t  me  to  a  wild  and 
n^ged  spot,  where,  when  >  Ali  Pasfaa  took  Farsmithia,  his  troops  had 
an  ae^QB  hvtth  the  people  of  the.place,  in  which  about  140  men  were 
killed.  .  Thence  we  deacdid^along  the  valley,  of  a  stream,  idiicfa, 
aftsT  miting  with  a  more  considerable.  <Hie  iiom  the  soaMh,  flows 
Boithwarda  to  join  the.K^aina.i  Hie  view  froAi. this  route  of  the 
nostttem  extremity  of  the  Soli  momitajns  is  very  fine.  Near  th^ 
Junction  of  the  two  rivers,  we  found  thb  dead  body  of  a  man,  whoy 
as  we  leanit'irc»n  a  peasant,  had  been  murdered  hare  two  days  faefttfe. 
This  act  was  said  to  have  been  ocMumitted  by  ix>bber8,  bat  tke  story 
Iras  told  in  a  -doubtful  manner. 

We  were  now  in  sight  of  the  mbuntain-ridge,  called  Olitzka;  — that 
which  is  seen  from  loannina  in  a  south-west  direction.  Its  gent^l 
aspect  is  vary  striking,  as  well  from:  the  great  devation,  as  froai  the 
gracefulness  of  the  outline  in.  which  there  is  a  good  deal  of  reaeav- 
blamte  to  tha^  of  H^con  in  Boeotia.  Hie  tract  of  country  between 
Olitzka,  and  the  Suli  mountains,  is  occt^ied'  by  successive  rangesi 
of  hills,  of  subordinate  formaticHi  to  the  gre^  chains,'  which  traverse 
1^  country.  These  hills  seem  to  be  chiefly  composed  of  thedebrisof 
^d  calcareous  rocks,  forming  a  loose  conglomerate,  extrem^  sabject 
to  decay ;  in  consequence  of  which  this  district  is  every-where  inter- 
sected by  deep  vallies  and  hoUows.     Between  ParamiUiia,  and  the 
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ridge  of  Olitzka^  the  ^paI«.Uon  of  thecountry  is  v^ery. svBcakU\  Not 
more  tkan  two  or  three  villages  occurred  to  my  notice  oUiring  ifas 
whole  route.  ;      ;  ;  ;  ; 

Making  a  circuit  round  the  northern  extremity  of  OHtaka,  Istop^ 
ped  for  the  night  at  Dramasns;  a  village  aitoate  mi*^  i 
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fame  pbtoe*  not  th«i  known  to  me,  will  proba(>ly  ha,re  little  room  lo 
regret.  If  I  rightly  lea^ect,  it  appeared  from  the  estimate  I. made, 
that  the  theatre  might  contain  about- 13,000  spectators.  The  num- 
bo^  oft  seats  ia.56;  giving.a  great  elevation  to  the.  boilding,  and  a 
jpiopcHtioDal .  extoit  to  the  proscenium,  orchestra,  and  other  parts 
of  it  ,        .  .  . 

At  a. short  distance  &om  the  theatre  are  the  remains  of  a  small 
tranple.  .  The  lower  portions  of  14  columns  ore  still  to  be  sera, 
forming  two  rows,  dbout  16  feet  asunder;,  and  near  to.  than  two 
Other .  coluoms,  which  from  their  situation  may  possibly  have  be- 
longed to  a  propyleum .  These  colimtins  are  formed  of  a  coarse  lime- 
stone conglomerate,  the  fragments  in  which  are  all  angular,  and  so 
attached,  as  scarcely  to  mlmit  of  a  plain  sur&ce.  The  remains  of 
siMDC  fluted  Doric  columns  appear  among  the  other  ruins  of  this 
edifice,  .composed  of  a  &ae  calcareous  conglomerate,  of  a  g^yish 
while  colour.  .These  firagments  'Stte  pow  scattered  upon  the  ground, 
and.  their  ori^nal  situ^ion  is  not  very  distinct.  A  stone,  containing 
ff»xt  t^.  a  groupe  in  bas-relief,  occunred  to  my  notice ;  but  so  much 
defaced,  that  the  only  portion  distingwishaUe  was  a  male  figure,  of 
Hen»>ltt&a  make,  struggling  with. a  serpent.. 

.  The. .remains  of  the  walls  of  the  city  are  extensive,  including  the 
artea,. of  a  getitily  rising  .ground,  within  the  valley.  Al  bo  greairdis- 
tauce.from  the  temple,  there  is  a  curious  subterranean  vault,  quadii- 
lateral  in  form,  and  supported  entirely  by  pillars.  Sonie  of  the 
stones  here  .might  almost  rival  those  in  the  treasury  at  Mycenas. 
These  ruiins  have  hitherto  -been  almost  unknown  to  the  aoti- 
qiiarian ;  and  notwithstanding  their  maguitude,  it  is  not .  yet  well 
ascenained  what  ancient  city  they  represent.  Some  of  the  Hterary 
Greek?  .of  loannina  speak  of -thCTi  as  the  ruins  of  Cassiopeia ;' and 
give  to  the  ridge  of  Olitzka  the  name  of  the  Cassiopeian  mountains; 
but  I  am  not  aware  that  the  opinion  has  any  certain  authority, 
and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  city  of  Cassiopeia  was  so  far 
inland  .as  this  spot.  I  do  not  know,  of  any  inscription  fimnd  here, 
or  any  coin  which  may  explain  the  history  of  the  place.    I  have 
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not,  in  any  other  part  of  Epinis,  seen  the  remains  of  a  Greek' theatre ; 
and  it  is  certainly  singular,  :;that  a  city  large  enough  to  give  >such 
a  moDument  to  posterity,  should  not  more  distinctly  be  noticed  by 
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M<nsctkrPashJi,anLdChif»iasltofleofiliepli^ad&at;oftbeoitj,irb(iiQ 
I  halt  Dot  seen,  when.fonncrly  bece.  Aabthefof  those  who  called  open 
m^  was  a  Neapolitan  phy^dan,  ktely  come  to  loaimiiia,  who  CDtitle«l 
me  caro  amico  before  he  had  been  ten  minutes  in  the  Tocaa,  talked  witb 
infinite  fluoicy  for  haM  an  bour,  and  qmtted  me  with  a  prolu»on  of 
geatures  and;salutatioiBi  This  poor  man,  driven  fi«m  Naples  by  the 
rerolutions  there,  came  to  loannina,  with  the  desire  to  obtain  a  place  as 
one  of  the  phy  sidaas  of  Ali  Pasha.  This  the  Vizier.wocdd  not  coosrait 
to  give  him,  and  he  was  nbw  subsisting  in  a  miseraUe  and  precarioui 
manner,  till  be  might  find  the  means  of  removal  elsewhere. 

I  paid  my  respects  to  the  &mily  of  my  host  Demetrius  the  mormng 
after  my  arrival.  His  house,  next  to  that  of  Logotheti  of  Livadia,  is 
the  best  I  have  seen  in  Greece,  inhabited  by  a  private  individual :  the 
ftpflrtmehts  large,  and  the  decorations  executed  wkb  more  taste  tban 
is  usual  in  this  country.  His  iamily  was  an  excenent  Sample  of  the 
style  and  habits  of  life  amoag  the  Greeks  of  the  higher  class.  The 
dress  of  his  wife  and  daughters  was  distingmshed  by  extreme  rich- 
ness, and  a  profunm  of  those  artificial  ornaments  which  ^pertkin  to 
tJie  toilette  of  a  Grecian  female.  Two  of  the  dau^Mers  are  already 
married,  but  the  husband  of  one.of  tbera  had  been  absent  many  yeus 
in  Wallacbia,  and  the  other  son-4n-iaw  was  about  to  set  ot^  ^  tbe 
north  of  Turkey,  on  a  ccnnmerdal  speculation.  The  policy  of  Afi  . 
Pasha  to  prevent  emigration,  besides  renderii^  it.  valy.difficult  for 
any  one  to  obtain  the  license  <^  quitting  his  dominions,  provides  a 
Airtber  check,  by  invariably  retaining  the  wives  and  families  of  those 
who  are  permitted  for  a  time  to  quk  the.  country. 

Monctar  Pasha,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Vizier,  whom  I  had.  not  yet 
seen,  was  at  this  time  in  loannina.  He  sent  his  physician  Koletti  to 
say  that  he  wished  to  know  me,  and  appointed  an  hour  for  my  coming 
to  his  Seraglio.  At  the  time  I  arrived  there  with  the  phyucian,  he 
was  in  his  Haram,  and  we  remained  some  time  in  an  out^r  apartment 
-mtaessing  the  violent  gesticulations  of  two  Dervishes,  who  were 
quarrelling,  as  I  was  told,  about  their  respective  powers,  and  the 
influence  of  tbdr  prayers  with  heaven.  The  iceoe  was  a  ridiculous, 
yet  disgustii^  one.  The  quarrd,  f<nneated  by  some  of  the  atteodantt 
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of  thfe  Seraglio,  proceeded  almost  to  blov^.  There  was  aometlmig 
iduch  approached  to  idiotoy  in  .the  gestures  and  meoMies  of  the 
tvo  Dervuhes,  who  dxmted  loudly,  threw  open  tbeic  long  robes,  and 
shewed  mutdi  wildness  in  their  whole  demeanour. 

I  was  already  wearied  of  this  spectacle,  when  summoned  to  the 
apartment  of  Mouctar  Pasha.  It  was  a  room  which,  though  not  so 
large  as  many  in  the  Seraglio  of  the  Yisier,  ypt  was  Aimished  with 
greater  taste  and  correctness  of  decoration.  Mouctar  received  me  in 
a  friendly  manner,  though  not  with  the  same  grace  which  cfaaracterises 
his '  brodier  Vdi  Pasha.  He  began  the  conversation  by  payiag  me 
9(Mne  comfdiments  on  my  medical  attentions  to  his  father,  of  which 
be  said  :hfi  had. been  informed  while  at  Berat.  He  then  inquired 
respecting  my  joumies  in  Greece,  and  particularly:  in- Albania. 
Speaking  to  him  of  Suli,,he  gave  me  some  curious  iolonnation. as. tb 
the  part  be  himself  bore  in  this  warfare,  fhtm  the  eixposure  and 
fhtigues  of  which,  he  said  that  his  healdi  had' sustained  a  pennaoenl 
injury;  He' spoke  also  of  the  battle  with  the  French  near  Frevesa, 
and  of  the  catapaigas  against  ;the  Eiisaians  on  the  Danube,  in  which 
he  bad  been  presient  An  allusion  I  made  to  some  decollations  on  the 
doling  of  the  apartment,.rejire8endng  the  sun  and  planets,  introduced 
the  sul^ect  of  astronomy,  on  which  he  a^ed  several  questions,  shew- 
ing more  curiosity  than  knowledge.  This:  is  ia  topic  .to  which  .the 
Turks  in  general  are  a  good  deal  attached,. connecting  it  for  the  most 
part  with  somevague  notions  of  afitrology»  which  are  satisfactory  to 
their  ignomace  of  better  sdenoe.  'Th^se\questioii&  wi^ue  fodlowed  by 
othm  on  medical  subjects  j  partly  respeotii^  his  own  sitate  of  healthj 
in  part  of  a  more  general  nature.  I  was  amused  by  some  which  he 
asked  as  to  the  seat  of  life,  and  by  the  arguments  he  made  use  of  to 
viiidicide  hisOwn idea/  that  animal  life  tetidid  sOldy  in  the  blcod. 
His  convbtsatiOn  on  this  point  wM  not  without '  some  degree  of 
mgenuity.  '      ' 

While  we  were  yet  talking,  one  of  the  peirvishes  came  in  from  the 
outer  apartment ;  seated  himself,  without  being  invited,  on  a  coucb 
nearthe  fire;  took  off  the  cap  so  as  to  expose  his  bald  bead,  md  aftco' 
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nmay  ridiculous  gealures,  told  t^  Pasta  of  the  quarrd  he  had  had 
with- the  other  Dwvish.  Mouctar .  laughed  Tociferwisly  at  the  nar- 
rative; but  returoing  to  his  conversation  ^th  me,  the  man  soon  after- 
wards, without  anj  tokoi  of  obeisance,  retired  again  ihxn  the  aparu 
ment. 

<  Mouctar  Pasha  is  now  scMnewhat  more  than  forty,  unlike  his  fatfao' 
or  brother  in  features,  and  with  a  countenance  less  i  impressive  than 
that  of  either.  There  is  a- general  expression  of  grossness  about  it, 
not  unmixed  with  good  humour ;  in  his  manners  an  entire  want  of 
refinement,  but  without  hu^hness.  In  person  he  islarge,  mascoUne, 
and.  strong.  He  is  less  a  politician  than  Veli  Pasba,  nor  has  he 
succeeded  in  attaining  -  the  same  rank;  but  he  is  esteemed  a  more 
intrepid  warrior,  and  possibly  may  be  more  popular  among  the 
Albanians,  whp  form  the  chief  support  to  the  power  of  the  ^mily. 
His  principal  amusements  are  those  of  the  chace,  in  pursuing  which 
he  is  generally  attended  by  a  superb  retinue  of  men  and  horses.  1 
haye  seen  him  also  display  great  activity  in  the  Turkish  equestrian 
game  of  the  Djeridif  which  I  had  tlie  opportunity  of  witnessing  ^on  a 
~  large  scale  during  my  last  residence  at  loaonina.*  v 
■  From  the  Seraglio  of  Mouctar  Pasha,  I  was  summoned  by  a  black 
slave,  to  that  of  the  Vizier,  whom  1  found  not  occupied  in  listening  to 
Dervishes,  but  intently  engaged  on  the  affairs  of  his  government; 
three  secretaries  sitting  on.  the  ground  before  him,  who  were  reading 
aloud  different  papers  of  accounts,,  and  receiving  his  instnicticMis 
upon  them.  On  my  arrival,  he  suspended  his  business  for.  a  short 
time  to  talk  with  me  about  my  journey,  but  soon  aflerwards  took  it  up 


.  *  The  qiecMule  of  the  C^eridi  is  an  intereitiiig  one.  A  number  o(  cavalien,  tm  (bat 
fleetest  hones,  meet  in  nqiid  conflict, on  a  plain,  hurl  at  eadi  other  their  long  javelin% 
made  of  the  wood  of  the  wUlov  tree ;  swiftly  recede  again,  or  turn  aside  to  avoid  the  blow 
of  the  lance ;  and  with  erery  varie^  of  singular  and  dexteroos  motion,  di^Iay  all  that 
seems  posdble  in  horsemanship.  I  have  seen  an  assemblage  of  fiir^  or  fifty  horsaneo 
occu^ed  on  the  same  spot  in  this  gam^  in  iriiich  the  distinction  of  ranks  appean  in  great 
qteasare  to  be  laid,  aside.  ...,,.. 
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again,  begging  me  to  raniuD  till  it  was  finisbsd.  Ta  tWs^i  yil^Xia^ 
acceded,  as  at  no  time  were  the  slrbng  character  and  judgnioitof  iAll 
Pasha  seen  to  such  advantage,  as  when  thus  occupjidd.  For  a: -fait 
miniites  this  eveiiing  his  passion  was  a  good -deal  -exoitcd  :by  thb 
defection  of  some  irregularity  in  the  accounts  laid  before  him.  $ome+ 
tl 
b 
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CQBifOTt,  as  well  as  advantage,  of  travelling  under  the  direct  pro- 
tection of  All  Pasha}  a  circumstance  of  which  I  was  now  suffi- 
ciently aware  by  the  comparison  of  my  diffisrent  joumies  in  Greece. 
The  Vizier,  as  at  Prevesa,  shewed  himself  interested  in  the  details  of 
my  plan ;  and  at  a  succeeding  visit  I  made  to  the  SeragUo,  pointed 
out  on  paper,  though  not  with  great  exactness,  the  rehitive  situation 
of  Argyro-Kastro,  Gardiki,  Tepeleni,  and  other  places  I  was  to  visit; 
and  noticed  the  position  of  several  ruined  cities,  particularly  of  one 
at  Gradista,  to  the  north  of  Tepeleni,  which  had  not  before  been 
examined.  I  was  amused  by  the  description  he  gave  me  at  this  time 
of  the  character  of  differ&it  tribes  of  his  Albanian  subjects.  A  prin- 
cipal criterion  of  merit,  <^  course,  was  their  iHBvery  and  attachment 
to  his  service ;  but  be  shewed  beyond  this  an  acute  observation  in 
various  p<»nts  of  character,  which  are  not  so  easily  obvious  in  thdc 
diects. 
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DEPAETDBE  PROM  lOAMHIMA  FOB  THE  NOBTH  OP  ALBANIA.  —  ZITZA.  —  FALLS  OP 

GLISSAKl.  —  MONASTEET   OF   SOSraO. LAKE  OF  ZEROVINA.  —  DELTINAKI.— 

GREAT    TALLBT    OF    THE     DEROPULI.  LIBOCHOVO.  —  ABGTRO-KASTBO.*  — 

GARDIKI. — MASSACRE  OP  THE  GARDIKIOTES. —ROUTE  TO  TEPELEMI.  ^ RlVSk 
riOSA. — TEPELEHI.  —  TUSUP  AOA.  —  DINNER  FROM  THE  BARAM. 

I  SET  out  from  loaoDina  (m  the  13th  of  March,  on  my  jouroe^ 
towards  the  north  of  Albabia.  Four  guards  were  appointed  to 
attend  me  on  this  expediticm,  two  of  than  Mussubnans,  the  oth^  two 
CbrisliaDS, —  a  difference  which  is  of  comparatively  small  moment  in 
Albania,  where  the  natives  at  latge  are  by  no  means  rig^d  in  the 
tenets  of  their  religion.  One  of  the  Christian  Albanians  with  me  was 
a  fine  young  man  of  the  name  of  .Constantine,  who  having  lately 
married  in  his  native  village  near  Argyro-Kastro,  was  in  high  spirits 
at  the  opportunity  this  journey  afforded  him  of  visiting  his  bride. 

The  buyrmddiy  or  passport,  which  the  Vizier'gave  me  for  the  jouraej, 
was  couched  in  much  stronger  terms  than  tliat  I  had  formerly  carried 
into  Thessaly.  Expressed  in  the  words  of  command  from  himself,  it 
began  by  calling  me  his  ox^Co;  3^  aynit^oi  (po^ot ;  directed  that  I  shoiild 
every-where  be  received  as  if  he  were  present  in  person ;  that  I  should 
be  supplied  wi^  horses  wherever  I  required  them ;  and  that  every 
house  should  be  open  to  me.  It  concluded  by  the  singular  threat, 
"  if  you  do  not  all  this,  the  snake  will  eat  you ;"  a  denunciation  well 
understood  by  all  who  Uve  within  the  dominion  of  Ali  Pasha. 

My  first  day's  journey  was  only  to  Zitza,  a  village  twelve  miles 

north-north-west  from  loannina.     In  leaving  the  city,  I  stopped  a 

short  time  at  the  gardens  of  the  pavilion,  to  pay  my  respects  to  the 

Vizier*  who  was  spending  the  day  at  4us  place^    The  only  remark* 
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able  object  on  the  route  to  Zitza  is  Uie  lake  of  Lapshista,  a  shallow 
piece  of  water,  which  derives  a  fine  character,  however,  from  the 
precipitous  front  of  Metzoukel,  forming  its  eastern  boundary.  A 
stream  flows  into  this  lake  from  that  of  loannina,  but  after  making 
its  exit  again  on  the  western  side,  ahnost  immediately  disappears  ia  a 
chasm  among  the  limestone  rocks.  It  comes  out  again  at  some  dis- 
tance to  join  the  river  Kalama. 

The  village  of  Zitza  stands  on  the  edge  of  a  steep  declivity,  ov^- 
loplqpg  the  deep  valley  of  this  river,  which  is  seen  here  at  the  distance 
of  nearly  30  miles  above  the  place  where  I  had  crossed  it  on  my  way 
to  SuUopia.  Th^  vi^ws  from  Zitza  along  this  valley,  and  its  great 
mountain  boundaries,  have  a  wild  and  irregular  magnificence,  which 
Jbrms  in  some  degree  a  peculiar  featune  of  the  spot.  Lord  Byroa, 
who  visited  the  place,  h^  cc^l»ated  its  scenery  in  the  stanzas  of  his 
Oiilde  Harold ;  and  it  unquestionably  merits  this  applause^  though 
inferior  to  many  other  points  of  landscape  that  I  have  seen  elsev^ers 
in  Albania.  The  village  oontaiAs  only  about  130  bouses,  and  a 
Greek  monastery.  My  passport  obt£uned  a  lodging  for  me  in  the 
house  of  the  Oodja  Basfaee  <^  the  place,  who  vfm  extremely  anxious 
tifflt  I  should  report  his  good  services  to  the  Viacr. 

Frcwn  Zjtza  my  course  lay  along  the  valley  df  die  Kalajna,  which 
firom  this  'point  extends  about  £fbeen  miles,  in  a  direction  nearly 
n<Hlh  and  south.  In  quitting  Zitaa  to  descend  into  the  valley,  I  had 
a  splendid  view,  towards  the  north-east,  of  the  mountains  of  Zagora 
formerly  desci^bed,  the  elevated  bqt  fli^tened  summits  of  which*  now 
deeply  covered  with  snow,  strongly  reminded  me  of  sooaie  of  tte  gre^t 
mountains  called  Jokulk,  in  Iceland.  The  first  ronaiicable  object  in 
the  valley  of  the  Kalama  was  the  great  fall  of  Gli^nni,  four  miles 
from  Zitza,  where  the  river  is  precipitated  over  a  face  of  rock  €0  or 
70  feet  in  height.  This  fall  is  singuktr  from  the  circumstance  that 
the  Kalama,  which  may  hero  be  about  as  large  as  the  Clyde  9X  Corra- 
Linn,  flows  in  a  placid  stream  to  the  very  edge  of  the  precipice^ 
doHvn  which  it  falls  in  -a  perfect  tmbroken  sheet  of  water.  The 
scenery  around  the  cascade  is  not  striking,  the  river  flowing  heije 
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through  Uie  subordinate  ridges  of  hill,  vl^ich  traverse  the  great  valley 
in  difierent  directions.  These  hills  are  all  composed  of  debris  from 
the  surrounding  chains  of  mountains,  and  of  comparatively  recent 
fonnation.  At  a  short  distance  above  the  fall  of  Glissani,  are  several 
nnaller  cascades,  formed  by  different  streams  into  which  the  river 
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Having  part&ken  in  a  repast  of  rice»  boney,  and  ^;gs,  which  the 
inhabitants  of  this  solitary  spot  provided  for  me,  I  descended  from  the 
monastery  of  Spsina  A  mile  or  two  beyond  this  place,  I  again  left 
the  rcrad,  to  examine  some  powder  mills,  the  only  manufactory  of  the 
kind,  I  bdieve,  in  Albania.  The  nitre  and  sulphur  are  brought  here 
by  land  carriage,  the  charcoal  prepared  on  the  spot.  The  machino'y 
of  the  mills  is  very  indifferently  constructed,  and  the  powder  manu- 
factured, of  extremely  coarse  kind. 

The  Kalama  is  chiefly  formed  from  two  streams,  one  descending 
from  the  side  of  Zagora,  the  other  coming  Irom  the  Lake  of  Zerovina. 
I  followed  th&  course  of  the  latter,  ascending  its  valley,  which  passes 
off  in  a  north-west  direction  from  that  we  had  just  been  traversing. 
On  the  ascent  of  the  bills,  where  the  valley  turns  off  in  this  direction, 
stands  the  town  of  Mosiari,  pleasantly  situated  and  sufrounded  by 
wood.  Close  to  the  town  is  a  small  Seraglio,  which  forms,  occasion- 
ally, a  resting  place  to  the  Vizier  in  his  northern  joumies.  At  some 
distance  beyond  this  place,  we  arrived  at  the  Lake  of  Zerovina,  a 
nearly  circular  pool  of  water,  apparently  not  more  than  four  miles  io 
circumference,  but  deriving  a  romantic  character  frotn  the  mountains 
which  surround  it,  or  appear  in  the  distant  landscape.  The  village 
of  Zerovina  is  situated  on  an  eminence  at  its  lower  extremity.  This 
lake  is  of  Very  great  depth  ;  and  vulgar  report  says,  as  is  frequent  in 
such  cases,  that  there  is  no  bottoiA.  M.  Pouqu^ville  stated  to  me  his 
belief,  from  the  form  and  depth  of  the  lake,  that  it  must  have  been 
anciently  a  volcanic  crater ;  but  I  see  no  sufficient  reason  for  sup- 
posing this,  as  the  surrounding  hills  are  all  either  calcareous,  or  consist-, 
ing  of  loose  decomposed  materials.  The  chief  circumstance  coun- 
tenancing the  opinion  is,  that  a  small  quantity  of  sulphur  has  been 
found  in  one  of  the  glens,  descending  to  the  south  side  of  the 
lake,  With  some  difficulty  I  made  my  way  to  this  spot,  which  was 
discovered,  it  is  said,  by  a  flame  or  smoke  seen  by  some  sbephenk  to 
issue  firom  the  ground.  The  observation  of  small  portions  of  sulphur 
pn  the  surface,  led  to  an  order  from  the  Vizier  that  excavations 
should  be  made  here.    The  result,  however,  was  IruitlesQ.    The  stJt 
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phur  was  only  found,  encrusting  some  stones  superficially,  ^nd  on 
going  deeper,  nothing  was  discovered  to  reward  the  search.  At  the 
time  I  visited  the  place,  the  sulphureous  vapours  had  entirely  disap- 
peared, and  I  found  little  more  than  stones  decomposed  by  these 
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«ufficienl  to  attest  it  There  is  reascm  to  bdieve,  from  the  description 
of  Livy,  that  the  place  called  the  Cattra  Fyrrki  was  in  Uiis  vicinity^ 
where  Philip,  King  of  Macedoo,  defeated  by  T.  Q.  Flamioias  on  the 
banks  of  the  Aous  or  Viosa,  halted  the  first  night  of  his  tnarch 
towards  Mount  Ldngon.  The  boundary  of  the  modem  Alb^a,  as 
defined  by  population  and  langu^e,  is  considered  to  pass  throiigfa 
the  vicinity  of  Delvinaki,  extending  afterwards  to  the  SQUth,  to 
include  the  district  of  Suli.  The  women  of  this  toirn  and  tiie 
adjacent  country  are  celebrated  for  their  beauty,  a  circqiostance 
which  sn^uck  me  in  the  peasants  I  met  on  the  road,  before  hearing 
the  remark  from  o^ers.  Their  dress  is  simple :  the  red  All»uiian 
cap  on  the  head,  generally  decorated  with  coins ;  their  hair  flowing 
loosely  fix>m  beneath ;  a  woollen  vest  variously  coloured  ;  and  a 
petticoat  reaching  little  below  the  knees,  with  stockings  curiously 
wtirked  in  thread  of  dififereitt  colours. 

My  roiite  from  Delvinaki  was  to  the  city  of  Argyro-Kastro  i  irom 
this  place  a  journey  of  seven  or  eight  hours ;  and  distant  from 
loannina  about  fifty  miles.  We  descended  again  to  the  direct  road^ 
which  we  had  quitted  in  coining  to  the  town,  along  a  de^  chasm, 
through  which  a  streain  runs  to  join  another  coming  irom  Nemertzka ; 
the  two  united,  flowing  a  few  miles  below,  into  the  riva  of  Argyro- 
Kastro.  Five  miles  from  DeSvinaki  we  came  ta  the  Khao  of  Xero- 
valtos,  so  named  from  an  extensive!  tract  of  marshy  land  adjoipiog, 
which  has  lately  beeai  drained  by  the  orders  of  the  Vizi^,  and 
brought  into  a  state  of  rich  and  profitable  cultivation.  This  was  the 
first  specimen  of  agricultural  improvement,  on  a  large  scale,  I  had 
seen  in  Albania.  From  the  basin-like  form  of  the  niarsh,  and  the 
height  of  the  surrounding  hilb,  it  may  be  conjectured,  p^haps,  \\xaX 
it  was  formerly  a  lake;  the  waters  of  which  were  carried  off  through 
some  newly-formed  channel. 

Ascending  a  low  ridge  beyond  this  place,  we  came  at  once  in  sight 
of  the  great  plains  or  v^e  of  Deropuli,  stretched  out  ben^th  us* 
and  formiug  a  landscape  oi  the  most  magnificent  kind.  Of  this 
vale  I  had  a  distant  view  the  evening  before  in  appnoadtittg-^el- 
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vinaki;  but  the  Pass  of  Xerovaltos  forms  the  pnncipal  access  to  It 
from  the  south.  It  gradually  extended  itself  before  us»  as  we  oon^ 
diiiued  our  route  to  the  village  of  Falaia-Episcopi,  situate  on  the 
declivity  of  the  mountains  which  form  its  eastern  boundary,  at  the 
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ccmtinuous  deeliTity  of  almost  bare  rock,  from  their  siumnit  Terjr 
nearly  to  the  level  of  the  vale ;  this  declivity  intersected  by  many 
deep  gullies;  and  the  intervening  ridges  terminating  by  bluff  faces. 
The  appeatance  is  similar,  on  a  larger  scale,  to  that  of  the  ridge  oa 
the  corresponding  side  of  the  vale  of  Faramithia ;  while  the  chain  of 
mountains  on  the  opposite  side  greatly  resembles  that  between 
Faramithia  and  Aia-Glyky.  Whether  this  coincidence,  which  extends 
also  the  direction  of  the  two  vales,  and  the  mineralogical  character 
of  the  hills,  be  owing  to  one  and  the  same  physical  agency,  I  will  not 
pretend  to  determine,  but  it  seems  very  probable. 

The  whole  country  between  loannina  and  Argjnro-Kastro  is  calca- 
reous, and  containing  a  great  quantity  of  flint,  generally  in  the  form 
of  layers.  In  many  places  the  hmestone  is  remarkably  slaty  in  struc- 
ture ;  and  there  is  the  appearance  of  much  silex  in  its  composition. 
.The  stratification  of  the  rock  is  very  distinct  in  the  abrupt  terminations 
of  the  western  ridge,  which  bounds  the  vale  just  described. 

The  common  name  of  this  vale-district  is  DeropuU  v  and  -  the 
same  name  is  given  to  the  river  flowing  through  it,  which  sojnetimes, 
also,  is  called  the  river  of  Argyro-Kastro,from  the  situation  of  this 
city  near  its  banks*.  Its  ancient  name,  until  it  joins  the  Viosa  near 
•Tepeleni,  is  not  well  ascertained.  It  has  been  called  the  Celydnus ; 
but  there  is  more  reason  to  suppose  that  this  river  had  its  course 
through  the  country,  further  to  the  west  and  north. 

The  vale  of  Deropuli,  or  Argyro-Kastro,  is  luxuriantly  fertile  in 
every  part  of  its  extent;  and  the  industry  of  a  numerous  population 
has  been  exerted  in  bringing  it  to  a  high  slate  of  culture.  The  tillage 
here,  generally  speaking,  is  remarkable  for  its  neatness.  The  pro- 
ducts are  chiefly  com,  maize,  tobacco,  and  rice.  The  quantity  of 
grain  produced  is  very  large,  and  much  of  it  is  carried  down  to  the 
coast  for  export.    The  tobacco  of  this  district  is  in  ^%at  repute, 


*  Hie  Greeks  call  a  particular  place  on  tfie  westeni  Bide  of  die  vale  l^  the  name  of 

DrioopoUfl. 
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and  geoerally  esteemed  the  best  in  Albania.  Besides  the  produce  of 
the  plains,  the  large  flocks  of  sheep,  which  feed  upon  thedeclivity  of 
the  mountains,  form  an  important  article  of  property,  and  afford 
much  wool  for  the  coarse  manufactures  of  the  country. 

This  ^eat  rale  is  perhaps  the  most  populous  district  in  Albania. 
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500  &et  above  tiie  lower.  The  houses,  which  are  mtaxy  of  them 
Urge,  are  surrounded  in  general  by  orange,  olive,  or  pomegran^e- 
trees,  so. as  to  give  to  the  place  a  very  pleasing  aspect  There  is  a 
large  Seraglio  here,  inhabited  by  the  only  surviving  sister  of  AU 
Pasha.  It  is  in  a  fine  position,  and  envircmed  by  lofty  wails. 
.  Opposite  Libochovo,  and  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  road  along  the 
western  side  of  the  valley,  I  found  the  ruins  of  a  unall  theatre; 
probaUy  a  Roman  edifice,  bdng  built  in  great  part  of  Roman 
brick,  and  with  cement.  The  measuremept  I  made  of  its  dimensiom 
was  lost  with  my  other  papers ;  but  the  building  in  its  best  stale, 
ttust  havelseen  small,  and  without  any  great  beauty.  I  sought  for 
iosicriptions,  or  something  which  might  explain  its  name  or  history, 
but  could  discover  nothing.  That  it  was  a  theatre  is  perfectly  dis- 
tinct ftom  the  ruins ;  though  th&  situation ,  on  the  dead  level  of  a  plain, 
is  not  an  usual  one  for  such  ^ifices,  and  there  wk  no  r^nains,  as  far 
as  I  know,  of  any  ancient  town  in  the  vicinity.  I  was  surprised  to 
find  that  no  one  at  loannina  seemed  to  be  aware  of  the  existence  of 
this  ruin. 

.  I  arrived  at  Argyro-Kastro  in  the  afternoon.  This  city,  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  important  in  Albania,  is  very  singularly  placed 
on  the  declivity  of  the  mountains,  on  the  western  side  of  the  valley, 
at  a  place  where  several  deep  ravines  approach  each  other.  Hie 
town  consists  of  several  distinct  portions ;  groupesof  houses  standing 
on  separate  eminences,  or  covering  the  sunmiits  of  the  narrow  ridges 
which  divide  the  ravines.  The  number  of  habitations  altogether,  vi 
esdmated  at  4000 ;  which  gives  a  population  of  about  20,000  souls. 
Almost  the  whole  of  this  population  is  Turkish,  or  of  Albanians, 
professing  the  Mahometan  religion;  and  it  is  said  that  there  are 
not  more  than  140  Greek  fiimiUefi  in  the  city. 

The'  situation  of  Argyro-Kastro,  on  a  surface  so  extremely  unequal, 
gives  an  air  of  magnificence  to  the  place,  which  efiect  is  increased  by 
the  size  of  some  of  the  principal  Turkish  houses  of  the  city.  Upon 
the  central  ridge  of  the  three,  on  which  the  greater  part  of  the  town 
i$  situated,  stands  the  new  castle ;  which,  when  completed,  will  bo 
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a  building  of  great  extent,  and  verj  strong  in  reference  to  Turkish 
warfare.  When  Ali  Pasha  obtained  possession  of  Argyro-Kastro,  in 
the  early  part  of  1812,  he  commenced  this  Work,  on  the  site  of  the 
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nians,  whom  he  may  hereafter  command,  and  alio  to  preserve  hira 

from  the  greater  effeminacy  of  an  loanoina  life. 

On  my  arrival  at  Argyro-Kastro,  I  went  directly  to  the  castle,  and 
waited  upon  Hassan  Aga  the  commandant,  and  Albanese  goTeroov 
of  Sail  Bey.  He  is  a  native  of  Tepeleni ;  an  eldo^j  man,  but  of 
masculine  and  striking  appearance.  In-  his  apartment  I  found  foor 
or  five  of  the  principal  Turks  of  the  city,  habited  with  great  richness ; 
one  of  whom  seemed  to  be  a  person  placed  here  to  attend  and  direct 
the  education  of  Sali  Bey.  The  approaches  to  the  apartm^it  were 
crowded  with  Albanese  soldiers.  I  had  particular  letters  irom  the 
Vizier  to  Hassan  Aga,  who  received  me  with  much  attention ; 
appointed  me  a  lodging  with  one  of  the  first  Greek  ^milies  of  the 
place,  and  in  the  course  of  the  evening  sent  me  by  his  attendants, 
a  present  of  two  sheep,  two  loaves  of  sugar,  and  a  large  bag  of 
coffee. 

From  his  apartment  I  went  to  visit  Sali  Bey,  who  had  expressed  a 
desire  to  see  me.  I  found  him  in  a  room  neither  large  nor  splendid ; 
a  part,  perhaps,  of  the  policy  of  his  education.  He  was  surrounded 
by  a  groupe  of  Albanians,  remarkable  from  their  size  and  rugged 
masculine  aspect,  most  of  them  standing  bare-footed  before  their 
young  master,  but  otherwise  richly  dressed  and  armed.  The  youth 
had  risen  before  I  entered  the  apartment,  to  receive  me  standing. 
Having  exchanged  salutations,  we  sat  down,  and  he  received  the 
reveraices  of  my  guards,  who,  advancing  in  succession  firom  the  othev 
«nd  of  the  room,  bowed  themselves  twice  forwards  before  ihey  reached 
his  couch,  touching  the  ground  each  time  with  their  hands ;  Aen,  when 
they  came  up  to  him,  put  one  knee  to  the  floor,  and  kissing  his  robe, 
raised  his  hand  and  touched  their  foreheads  with  it.  It  was  amusing 
to  see  the  air  of  juvenile  majesty,  with  which  the  young  Bey  received 
their  obeisances;  as  if  Icmg  accustomed  to*command.  He  was 
habited  in  a  purple  pelisse ;  on  bis  head  the  red  Albanese  cap ;  in  his 
belt  a  dagger  and  pistols,  adapted  to  his  size,  and  ridily  ornamented. 
His  countenance  was  animated  and  intelligent,  somewhat  reaeraUk^ 
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that  of  his  father,  particularly  in  the  forehead.     His  manner  too,  was 
much  more  formed  than  is  usual  at  this  age ;  an  air  of  manliness  and 
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in  to  visit  me.  These  people  have  a  oourteous  and  a^joeeable  manner 
towards  strangers,  which  I  have  scarcely  seen  equalled  elsewhere.  A 
qoickness  of  comprehension  belongs  to  the  Greek,  which  eoablea  him 
speedily  to  see,  andadapthimaelftovarietiesof  character,— a  feature 
which  is  doubtless  in  part,  thou^  not  wholly,  derived  from  thdr  long 
and  severe  political  subjection.  It  b  by  his  quickness  and  facility  in 
these  points  that  he  is  able  to  meet  and  counteract  his  Turkish  oppres- 
sors, and  to  acquire  an  influence  over  them,  which  even  affects  manj 
of  the  public  concerns  of  the  Turkish  empire. 

My  host  spoke  much  to  me  of  the  improvement  in  the  ntuation  of 
the  Greeks  of  Ai^ro-Kastro,  since  the  possesion  of  die  place  by  All 
Pasha,  owing  to  the  suppression  of  the  inordinate  poweor  of  the  Turks 
in  the  city.  This  might  possibly  be  very  true,  »■  but  there  was  some 
reason  to  believe  the  statement  an  intaested  one,  as  it  was  accom- 
panied, with  ^licitation  from  my  host  that  I  would  speak  in  his 
favour  to  the  Vizier. 

I  visited  with 'some  attention  die  difiercnt  parts  of  the  new  wmtks  at 
the  castle.  T^e  hill  on  which  these  stand  approaches  at  the  summit 
to  a  very  narrow  ridge,  so  as  to  render  the  included  area  of  the  oa^e 
very  k>ng  and  narrow.  The  waits  of  the  new  edifice  were  ndw  com- 
pleted in  the  greater  part  of  their  extent,  though  scarcely  nine  months 
had  elapsed  since  the  buildings  were  begun.  They  are  of  great  thick- 
ness, but  like  most  of  iJie  undert^ungs  of  the  Vizio*  of  similar  kind, 
have  been  executed  too  rapidly,  as  appears  in  various  parts  of  the 
work.  His  temper  is  one  that  do^  not  endure  long  dday,  and  the 
bidding  and  execution  are  required  to  go  nearly  together.  Ilioug^ 
the  portion  of  the  castle  is  on  high  and  steep  ground,  it  appears  to 
be  commanded  by  some  of  the  neighbouring  heights,  on  which  parts 
of  the  town  are  situated.  I  mentioned  this  to  Ali  I^ha  on  my 
return  to  loannina,  bitt  it  was  not  easy  to  make  him  understand  all 
the  effects  of  European  artillery  in  the  conduct  of  a  siege.  Several 
of  the  guns  which  I  saw  lying  within  the  castle,  ready  to  be  mounted, 
were  of  English  manufacture. 

Of  the  new  Seragtio^  which  the  Vizier  is  building  here  the  Haram 
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is  the  only  part  in  ap  advaoced  state,  but  this  too  baa  been  executed 
with  a  very  unreasonable  rapidity,  ^  even  the  painting  of  some  of  the 
apartments  b^ng  already  complied.  It  is  in  the  usual  style  of 
Turkish  palaces,  and  might  have  been  handsome,  but  for  the  trifiing 
gaudiness  of  the  interior  decorations,  which  are  utterly  inconsistent 
with  good  taste,  and  in  general  executed  in  a  careless  manner. 

On  the  15tb,  after  making  another  visit  to  the  Commandant,  Hassan 
Aga,  I  continued  mj  journey.  The  direct  route  firom  Argyro-Kastro 
to  Tepeleni  would  have  been  down  the  valley  of  the  Deropuli,  which  a 
few  miles  to  the  north  of  the  former  city,  loses  its  character  of  a  broad 
and  luxuriant  plain,  and  is  suddenly  contracted  by  die  approach  of  the 
mountains  towards  each  other.  By  the  direction  of  the  Vizier,  how- 
ever, I  took  a  circuitous  route  to  Gardiki,  the  imfortunate  city  which 
he  destroyed  in  the  spiing  of  18 12,.  and  which  I  should  scarcely  have 
thought  of  visiting,  had  he  not  himself  admitted  this  as  a  prant  in  my 
journey.  When  giving  the  xeader  a  sketch  of  the  Hfe  of  Ali  Fasha, 
1  briefly  alluded  to  this  melancholy  event,  and  to  the  cause  which 
produced  it  at  so  very  distant  a  period  of  time*.  Asitfomis,howeveir^ 
the  latatt  circumstance  in  the  hiUory  of  Ali,  and  one  that  strongly 
illustrates  his  character,  I  sh^  give  the  narrative  more  in  <fetail,  as  I 
received  it  from  persons  who  were  eye-witnesses  to  many  parts  of  the 
event. 

Gardiki  was  a  large  city,  about  ten  miles  to  the  west  or  north-west 
of  Argyro-Kastro,  with  a  population  of  Turks  and  Albanians,  who 
had  much  property  in  the  surrounding  country,  and  were  extremdy 
independent  and  warhke  in  their  habits.  In  the  early  part  of  Ali 
Pasha's  life,  when  relying  chiefly  on  the  zeal  and  resolution  of  his 
mother,  the  Gardikiotes  became  his  enemies,  and  endeavoured  to  dis- 
possess him  of  his  small  territory.  On  a  certain  occasion,  when  with 
his  moUier  and  sister  be  was  passiDg  the  night  at  some  village  in  thist 
part  of  the  country,  they  laid  a  plot  for  surprizing  him  and  taking 
away  his  life,    Ali,  with  difficulty,  escaped,  but  his  mother  and  sister 

•  See  page  104. 
3   R 
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were  made  priMDeis,.  and  conducted  to  Gardiki;  where,  a6ter  being 
ezpoied  for  thirty  days  to  various  outrages,  particularly  offea^ve  to 
the  usage  of  the  Turks  with  respect  ito  women,  ^ey  were  ignomini- 
Qusly  seat  away.  This  event  never  left  the  reoollectien  of  the  femily. 
His  nM^her,  -it  is  said,-  did  not  cease,  as  kmg  as  she  lived,  to  urge  him 
to  accompli^  scane  work  o£  mvenge ;  and  the  influence  she  bad  over 
his  mind  was  aided  by  lus  own  temper,  and  by  the  opposition  the 
Gudikiotes  continued  to  ofier  to  bis  growing  power. 

.The  situation^  however,  of  Gardiki,  and  the' protection  afforded  it 
by  the  Pashas  td^Serat  and  Deivioo,  made  it  impracticable  for  All  to 
exeoute  his.desigcH  (iUilbe.b^miing  of  1812,  when  the  subjugation 
of  ArgysotKastro,  Ddtrtno,  &c.  enabled  him  to  sarround  Gardiki 
with  ^is  troops,  and  tfausrto  .prevent  the  escape  of  the  inhabitants.  It 
is  not  impossible  that  he  ihight  have  taken  the  place  before,  but  in 
this  case  many  of  them  would  hiive  escaped,  and  he  would  thus  have 
beta  &iled  in  his  fiill  work  of  vengeance.  Previously  to  his  attack, 
he  had  contrived,  by  delusive  means,  to  retain  almost  all  the  Gardi- 
tpi^es  within  the  city,  with  the  expectation  that  they  i^ould  not  suffer 
moie  than  the  other  conquered  territory.  His  troops,  to  the  number, 
it  is  said,  of  about  15,000,  having  surrounded  the  place,  orders  were 
given  to  attack  it.  The  Turkish  pllicen  of  his  army,  —  either  in  con* 
sequence  of  the  vigorous  defence  of  the  people,  or  because  they  were 
unwilling  to  take  a  city,  in  the  safety' of  wliich  the  Forte  had  direcUy 
interested  itself,  and  where  the  inb^idtants^  though  Mussulmans,  were 
hkely  to  be  eventually  sacrifioedv— ddayed  their  operations,  and  made 
little  progress  in  the  siege.  The  Yieier,  it  apptors,  had  begun  to  be 
irritated  by  this  tardiness,  whea  Atih(aniuiiB.G^ia<came  forward,  and 
offoed  with  a  certain  r  numfaer  of  Albanians,  to  lake'  the  plaoe .  by 
storm ;  though  its  position  on  the  acclivity  df  a  eonical  hill,  rendered 
this  an  enterprize  of  much  difficulty.  His  offer  was  accepted,  and 
a  single  night  put  Gardiki  into  the  Vizier's  hands ;  after  an  inti^^ 
of  more  than  40  years  firom  the  commission  of  ^e  original  ctfenpe. 

The  inhabitants,  who  might  be  5000  or  6000  in  number,,  were. at 
first  distributed  into  different  places  w,  the  vicinity,  with  the  exception 
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oTi  36  of  the  Beys  and  principal  .peo^  wito-i^Nrei'gtet  to  loennina. 
On  the  taorning  of  the  lAtb  of ^Ma?ch,  exactly  ood  year  belbra 
the  day  when  I  visited  the  remains  of  Gardikl,  neatly  660  ofithe  Ganlii 
kiotes  were  brought  into  the  area  of  a  large  Khan,  a  few'miks  to  thd 
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ported  to  the  otfaerndei  of  the  lake,  and  shared  the  same  &te  as  the 
i«st.  Even  here  the  Trork  was  not  wholly  completed.  I  was  io- 
foraied  that  one  or  two  of  the  principal  hihfUntants  of  Gardiki,  who 
had  been  absent  at  the  time  this  city  was  taken,  were  afterwards 
seduced  to  return ;  were  murdered,  and  their  bodies  sent  to  the  spot 
where  the  others  had  perished. 

In  returning  to  loaimina  from  the  north,  I  visited  the  Khan, 
where  this  nwlancholy  event  occurred.  One  of  my  Albaaian  guards, 
Constantine,  had  been  among  the  soldiers  em[rfoyed  in  the  destnic- 
tioa  of  the  Gardikiotes ;  a  circumstance  of  which  be  spoke  wi^  mw^ 
aeeming  unc(»ioern.  I  found  the  area  closed  by  high  wails  on  every 
side.  Over  the  former  gate,  a  stone  tablet  i^peared ;  on  which  w^e 
inscribed  a  number  (^  Romaic  .vers^,  commemorating  die  event 
This  inscription,  placed  here  by  the  orders  o(  the  Vizier,  I  could  not 
reiad,  from  its  hes^t  above  the  gronnd;  but  I  was  told  that  it 
related  several  <^  Uie  circumstances,  and  concluded  by  stating,  that 
such  should  be  the  fate  of  all  who  injured  the  family  of  Ali  Pasha. 
With  some  difficulty  I  got  over  the  walls  into  the  area ;  I  found  every- 
where, scattered  upon  the  surface,  the  remains  of  die  unfortunate 
victims  who :  perilled  on  the  spot,  as  well  as  other  memorials  of  the 
manner  in  whidi  this  massacre  was  effected. 

It  would  -appear,  that  Ali  Pasha,  if  not  considering  this  act  as  a 
meritorious  one,  in  reference  to  the  memory  of  his  motlter,  yet 
certainly  is  insensible  to  any  odium  attaching  to  it.  Besides  the  in- 
scription jiist  refMied  to,  the  event  is  fully  recorded  in  a  poetical 
history  of  his  H^  to  which  be. has  g^ren  asanction  for  publication. 
Tjiat  is  it  likely  he  woald  have  directed  me  to  the  places,  bearing 
visible  testimony  to  it,  had  he  concdved  that  the  action  would  have 
been  of  bad  repute  to  an  European  judgmoat. 

The  route  from  Argyro-Kastro  to  Gardiki,  carried  me  round  the 
northern  extremity  c^the  great  ridge,  which  forms  the  western  bound- 
ary of  the  vale  of  the  Deropuli.  This  extremity  is  striking  from  its 
abru{dness,  and  from  its  ccHuplete  conical  form,  when  seen  in  front. 
On  ihe  dedivity  <j£  these  mouiitains,  to  the  mvth  of  Argyto-Kastro, 
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is  the  lai^  town  of  Maschuri,  with  several  smaller  |daces;  most 
of  which  have  greatly  suff«ed,  luid.some  of  them  been  wholly 
destroyed,  from  their  coDneotion  with  the  Gardikiotes.  A  singular 
natural  phenomenon  occurs  at  a  place  called  Vero,  in  the  same 
vicinity ;  where  a  riter,  quite  as  large  as  the  Avon  at  Bath,  bursts  at 
once  from  the  ground,  and  falling  over  a  platfonnof  rock  some  feiet 
in  height,  joins  die  Deropuli  half  a  mile  below.  The  small  circular 
pool,  out  of  which  this  river  rises,  at  the  foot  of  a  limestone  cliff,  is 
of  such  depth,  that  the  issue  of  this  great  body  of  water  scarcely 
produces  a  ripple  on  the  sur&ce. 

At  the  termination  of  the  mountains,  just  noticed,  a  valley  opens 
to  the  west,  bringing  down  a  small  river  to  join  that  of  Argyro-K  astro. 
Following  the  course  of  this  stream  for  a  few  miles,  we  came  in  sight 
of  Gardiki;  utuated  on  the  steep  acclivity  of  a  double  conical  hiU, 
with  high  mountfUDS  in  the  immediate  back  ground;  the  castle 
crowning  one  summit  of  the  hill;  on  the  other  nearly  a  thousand 
bouses,  alt  built  of  stcxM,  lofty,  and  deriving  an'  air  of  magnificence 
from  thar  situation.  As  I  liM>ked  updn  Gardikiih  the  distance,  it 
appeared  to  me  one  of  thie  finest  towns  I  had  seen  in  Turkey.  The 
near  approach  to  it,  was  a  mournful  contradiction  to  the  distant  aspect. 
None  of  the  usual  busy  sounds-  of  a  city  met  the  ear ;  but  there 
was  a' de8<>late  stillness  and  silence,  which  gave  an  impression  I  shall 
not  easily  forget.  I  entered  the  streets ;  all  here  was  vacant  and 
deserted.  The  doors  and  windows  of  the  houses  were  open ;  but  no 
bving  sound  came  from  within.  The  ruins  of  an  ancaent  city  di^lay 
die  hand  of  time,  gradually  working  its  decline:;  but  thu  shewed 
itself  as  the  efiec^  of  some  sudden  calamity,  which  at  once,  had 
feUen  upon  the  place;  brining  to  mind  the  mchaated  city  in  one  of 
the  Arabian  tales,  where,  as  a  paoishmeat^ :  all  the  inhabitants  had 
been  changed  into  stone.  It  woald  not  be  easy,  indeed,  to  find  a 
fitter  subject  for  mdanoholy,  than  a  city  stiU  retaining  the  exterior  of 
all  xhat  denotes  it  such ;  but  the  inhabilairts  ^  which  have  wdddnly, 
and  entii<dy  disappeared. 
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As  I  walked  through  the  silent -streets,  I  s&w  a  few  peasfuits  here 
nad  there  employed  Id  taking  <k>vn  the  .wooden  beams  o£  the  larger 
houses,  to  tranapoit  them  to  the  new  Seraglio  at  Argyro-Kastro. 
The  Vizier,  it  seems,  has  thrown  a  cm^e  upon  the  plaoer  and  will  not 
9II0W  it,  as  long  as  his  own  power  remains,  to  bectmie  ^ain  the 
hahitation  of  man.  The  Gardikiotes  who  escaped  from  deaJii,  were 
dispersed  among  different  towns,  many  of  them  to  Prevesa,  and 
Vonitza ;  and  none  have  been  permitted  to  resume  th^r  habitations 
in  the  depopulated  city. 

From  Gardiki  I  returned  down  the  rivec,  to  the  place  where  it 
forms  its  junction  with  the  Deroputi;  with  the  view  of  examining  a 
ruin  on  a  flat  peninsula  at  the  confluence  of  the  two  streams.  A 
square  area,  each  side  of  which  may  be  about  60  yards,  is  enclosed 
by  a  wall  of  Roman  l»ick,  of  considerable  thickness.  .  T^e  situ^ 
tion  and  form  indicate  some  fortress,  or  point  of  defence ;  bat 
nothing  further  remains,  to  illustrate  the  fonner.  history  of  the  spot. 
Adjoining  it  is  the  village  of  Neoc^ori ;  lately  built  bythe  con* 
mand  of  the  Vizier,  in  consequence  of  the  destruction  of  tibe  popu- 
lation, which  before  cultivated  the  lands  in  this  ^district.:  ' 
.  I  slept  at  Stipesi,  a  small  village  neai>  <  the  place,  wheie  the  river 
quits  the  broad  valley  of  Argyro-Kastro,  to  iedter  the.  more  con- 
tracted deflles,  through  which  it  flows  northwards  to  join  the  Viosa, 
near  Tepeleni.  The  mountains,  eontmoting  die  valley*  are  in  iact  a 
continuation  of  those  which  previously  bounded  it ;  but  h«%  without 
any  intervening  ievel.  They  do  not^  however,  form  precipitous  clifb  m 
their  wh(^  ascent ;  but  rising  steeply  for  two  or  three  miles  irom  the 
river,  are  traminated  towards  their  summit,  by  abrupt  ridges  of  great 
height  Severaltown8andvillage8ap{>earontheirdedivity,thelargest 
of  which  is  LekU;  the  native  plaoe;  of  Atbanasius,  and  Liicas^Ka. 
The  fonner  has  a  large  house,  and  much  propraty  in  this  diatrtct; 

As  a  landscape,  the' approadi  to  Tepelmi.  is  noble.  A  mile  or 
two  to  the  south  of  the  town  is  theoond3u^c6  of  the  D«opuU  and  the 
Viosa,  forming  in  their  junction  a  river  not  less  fhan  ;350  jiardi^  in 
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the  Viosa.  ,  The  great  Seraglio  ot'  the  Vizier,  fdmofit  equal  in  extent 
to  that  of  loannina,  staads  on  the  brow  of  a  rock)  impedding  over  the 
waters  of  the  latter  river.  A  large  mosque  is  near  to  it ;  and  below 
are  the  remains  of  a  bridge,  destroyed  by  the  vk>ki&ce  of  the 
winter-floods  in  the  Viosa.  This  bridge  has  been  brok^i  down  two 
or  three  times,  notwithstanding  many  efforts  of,the  Vizier  to  render 
it  durable.  It  was  last  carried  away  by  the  floods  in  1813  ;  ftnd  no 
attempts  have  since  been  made  to.  repair  it.  Wheq  I  returned  to 
loannina,  Ali  Pasha  asked  my  opinion  on  the  subject.  I  represe>^ed 
to  him  generally  that  I  thought  him  too  rapid  in  ti>e  executioa  of 
all  such  usdertakings,  and  proposed  at  the;  supe  tim£  a,bridge  of 
boats,  ad  being  on  the  whole  best  adapted  to  the  plafse.  -He  daid  that 
this  had  before  bera  suggested,  but  dmt  he  wished  to  erect  some  more 
durable  monument  of  himself  at  the  place  of  his  nativity.  He  had 
been  told,  he  added,  by  sc»ne  Eurbpiean'  engineer,  that  it  was  im- 
possible, but  still  was  anxious  to  attemfA  it,  should  there  be  a  chance 
of  success. 

The  town  of  Tepeleni  is  small  and  wretched ;  and  the  Sera^io^ 
and  occasional  residence  of  the  Vizier,  alone  give  consequence  to  it. 
There  is  a  vulgar  superstition  existing  here,  that  the  place  is  destiny 
not  to  contain  more  Uian  a  hundred  houses ;  aod  that  every  one 
erected  beyond  this  number  is  destroyed  by  some  mischance.  This 
belief  is  singular  in  a  town  where  double  this  number  might  easily 
be  counted.  The  population  is  almost  exclusively  of  Albani^tns; 
many  of  whom,  ftom  the  partiality  of  Ali  to  his  birth-place,  and  his 
confidence  in  their  attachment,  have  obtained  valuable  offices  in 
different  parts  of  his  dconinians. 

I  proceeded  to  the  Seraglio,  to  deliyct  my  letters  to  Yusuf  Ag9, 
who  commands  here  in  theabsence  pf  the  Vizier.  This  man,  a  Moor 
by  birth,  is  one  of  the  most  confidential,  servants  of  Ali  Pasha,  aa4 
possesses  an  authority  in  this  district  which  is  only  controuled  by 
that  of  his  master.  He  has  obtained  this  influence,  less  perhaps  from 
the  length  of  his  services,  (though  be  has  been  with  Ali  &bm  the  boy- 
hood of  the  latto-,)  than  from  a  feroci^  of  temp^*  which  has  m«de 
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\am  capable  of  any  service  reqinred  of  him.  It  was  this  man,  as  I 
learnt  on  good  authority,  who,  twenty  years  ago,  roasted  alive  a 
person  that  had  rendered  himself  odious  to  the  Vizier,  and  mm^lo^ 
his  whole  family ;  an  anecdote  to  which  I  fonnerly  referred.  But  a 
few  days  before  my  arrival  at  Tepeleni,  Yusuf  had  stabbed  a  man 
with  his  own  hand  ;  (mi  what  account  I  had  not  the  means  of  learn- 
ing. This  sanguinary  b^ng  is  now  not  less  than  ninety  years  of  age. 
His  trust  at  Tepdeni  is  a  very  important  one ;  a  large  portion  of  the 
treasure  of  the  Vizier  being  deposited,  as  it  is  said,  at  this  place. 
I  found  him  sitting  in  a  small  and  dirty  apartment  of  the  Seraglio, 
meanly  dressed  himself,  but  surrounded  .by  numerous,  and  richly 
dressed  Albanian  guards.  Seven  or  eight  dogs  and  cats  were  running 
about  the  room ;  some  of  the  dogs  covered  with  cloth  jackets.  There 
was  scMnething  strangely  uncouth  about  the  whole  scene ;  particularly 
in  the  old  man  himself,  who,  bending  as  he  was  Irom  age,  yet  in- 
spired a  sort  of  terror  irom  his  d^k  ^id  strongly  contracted  &ce, 
and  the  occasional  mixture  of  savageness  and  dissimulation  in  his 
features.  He  received  me,  however,  with  great  attention,  read  the 
letter  of  the  Vizier,  and  told  me  that  he  was  ordered  to  give<every 
assi^ance  to  my  journey.  Watching  his  face,  while  he  was  reading, 
I  was  at  one  moment  a  little  alarmed  by  a  suddoi  look  he  directed 
towards  me,  which  was  immediately  followed  by  his  whispering  to 
an  Albanian  soldier  who  stood  near  him.  Thb  man  left  the  apart- 
ment, and  did  not  again  return.  There  was  probably  nothing  in  this, 
and  I  might  not  have  observed  it  but  for  the  peculiar  expression  of 
the  old  Aga  at  the  time. 

Having  sat  with  him  half  an  hour,  he  directed  his  attendants  to 
take  me  to  an  apartment  in  one  of  the  great  galleries  which  had  been 
prepared  for  me.  The  Seraglio  of  Tepeleni  is  on  the  site  of  that 
which  originally  belonged  to  Vdi  Pasha,  the  father  of  Ali.  Some  of 
the.  rooms  in  it  are  of  great  size,  and  sumptuously  adorned ;  but  the 
chief  peculiarity  is  its  fine  situation,  ova-hanging  the  river  Viosa,  and 
surmunded  by  the  mountain-ridges  which  form  the  vfiUey  of  this 
3  s 
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tiTcx  and  of  the  Boitza.  The  Haram,  vhich,  ffom  its  exteriorj 
appsan  to  be  very  extensive,  ia  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Seraglio, 
evecy-wfaere  guarded  by  lofty  walJs,  and  particularly  whore  it  is  open 
to  the  valley  of  the  Bentza.  Here  the  vrife  of  Ali  Paisba,  mother  of 
8ali  Bey,  hasher  reaidenoe,  together  with  sixty  other  femaies, 
chi^y  in  the  capadty  of  her  attendants.  This  lady, — rit  being  made 
known  toh^Oiat  I  wasia  friend  of  the  Vizier,— sent  to. compliment 
file  on  my  arrival,  and  to  express  her  intention  of  preparing  a  dinner 
for  tap.  In  eoosequenoe  of  this- message,  I  was  obliged  to  cootiDue 
.  fhking  for  two  or  three  hours,  .fearful  .of  doiag.  any  thing  which  might 
seon  incorrect  in  relation  to  the  intended  compliment.  At  the 
expiration  of  this  time,  I  saw  the  gates  opening,  which  conduct  to  the 
enclosure  of  tiie  Harstm,  and  several  black  slaves  appeared,  bearing 
a  long  succession  of  disheS'  towards  mj  apartment  in  the  gallery, 
llie  table  apparatus  was,  as  usual,  simple  in  the  extreme,  consisting 
(rf*  little  m^re  dian  a  tray,  napkins,  two  or  three  spoons,  and  a  single 
fork.  About  twenty  dishes  were  successively,  set  before  me.  The 
meats,  c^iiefly  mutton  or  fowl,  w^e  pr^iared  for  the  most  part  in  the 
form  of  stews:  in  the  sweet  things,  honey  was  a  principal  ingradioit, 
according  to  the  Turkish  custom.  One  large  glass  vessel  upon  the. 
table  was  filled  with  milk  and  almonds.  While  at  dinner  a  man 
came  in,  an  Italian  by  birth,  who  had  been  with  the  French  armies 
ib  Spain ;  had  been  taken  prisoner  by  the  English,  entered  into  the 
Corsican  Rangers,  and  deserted  from  Santa  Maiura  to  the  coast  of 
Albania.  He  now,  together  with  another  Italian  of  the  same  fortunes, 
superintends  the  gardens  of  the  Vizier  at  Tepeleni,  receiving  in  this 
situation  a  piastre  a-day,  besides  his  food  and  clothing. 

Aftw  dinner  I  conveyed  to  the  Haratn,  through  Yusuf  Aga,  my 
acknowledgments  for  the  honour  done  me.  In  the  eviemng,  a 
splendid  apparel  of  bed-clothes  wiis  sent  me  from  the  same  quacter, 
which,  as  usual,  were  spread  on  one  of  the  sofaa  of  the  apartment. 
The  outer  covering  was  of  purple  velvet,  very  richly  worked  with 
gold  embroidery.      The  sheets,  whidi  were  of  muslin,  had  long 
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inage»  i  in  addition  to  which,  flowers  wck-e  here  ahd  there  iwwiged  in 
theiii,  wiUi  variously  cdloured  threes;  producing  aa  etfecC  nniida 
□tore  agreeable  to  the  sense  of  sighti  them  to:  that  Of  toach.  . 

The  Bentza,  the  liTer  -nrhich  joibb  the  Viosa  atTepeleni,  nees 
among  the  high  mountains  rto  the  west  df  this  place,  and  flows  duxn^ 
a  very  profound  vallej,  coutrxcted  bycU&ofiaunetiseheiglit,  which 
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t&e  deacriptioa  of  Livy,  in  his  account  of  the  warfare  of  the  Romans 
with  the  last  Philip  of  Macedon,  in  thh  part  of  Epirus,  it  is  certainly 
probable  that  this  is  the  pass  referred  to ;  though  it  is  also  possible 
that  it. may  be  the  defile  of  Klissura,  and  the  mount&ins  ^ropus  and 
Asnaus'  Uiose  which  are  actually  seen,  forming  die  boundaries  of  this 
defile.  ■  The  contracted  passes,  however,  of  the  two  riv^s,  near  thar 
Junction,  are  so  entirely  formed  in  the  same  range  of  mountains,  that 
the  question  is  of  little  importance;  and  the  narrative  Livy  gives  of 
the  surprise,  defeat, .  and  flight  of  Philip,  before  the  army  of  T.  Q. 
Flaminius,  is  easily  comprehended  from  the  general  topogca|rfiy  of 
the  spot. 

I  should  venture,  though  with  caution,  to  surmise  from  a  passage 
in  Polyhius  (lib.ii.  c.  5.)  that  the  site  of  Fhatnice,  whidi  he  describes 
as  oDG  of  the  strongest  and  most  powerful  cities  c^  Epinis,  may  bare 
been  somewhere  in  the  district  adjomiog  Tepeleni.  The  modem 
Albanian  name  of  the  district,  which  includes  Xepdeni,  is  taken  from 
that  of  the  tribe  inhabiting  it.  This  tribe,  called  the  Toskides,  occupy 
the  country  on  both  sides  of  the  Viosa,  from  its  junction  with  the  riyer 
of  Argyro-Kastro  to  its  mouth,  stretching  northwards  also,  so  as  to 
include  Berat,  Durazzo,  and  the  extensive  {Jain^  which  here  bordet 
upon  the  Adriatic  sea. 
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CHAP.   XXIV. 

DEPASTURE  PEOH  TBPELENI.  —  LOFE8I.  —  LUNBTZI.  —  CARBONAAA.  —  BDIN8  AT 

ORADISTA.  — '  LATIN     1N8CEIPTI0N. LOSS    OF    PAPSBS.  —  MONASTERY     OP 

POLLINA. BUINS  OF  APOLLONtA. -~  ATLONA. — ACBOCERAUNUN  MOUNTAINS. 

PITCH   UIJfES  OP  SCLENITZA. ANCIENT   OBACLE  OF  NTHPHAUH.  —  BETUBH 

TO  TEPBLEHI.  —  JOURNET  TO  lOAMNDfA. 

I  QUITTED  Tepeleni  to  468060(1  along  th6  valley  of  the  Viosa, 
with  a  view  of  examiniDg  the  ruins  oC  Apollonia,  near  the 
mouth  of  this  river,  and  other  places  of  interest  in  the  same  district. 
In  compliance  with  the  direction  of  the  Vizier,  Yusuf  Aga  appointed- 
an  Albanian  officer,  named  Martino,  to  attei^d  me  on  this  journey,  as- 
a  person  who  well  knew  the  country.  He  joined  my.  pacty  well 
dressed,  armed,  and  mounted,  bringing  with  him  an  attendant  to 
carry  his.  luggage. 

Crossing  the  Bentza,  half  a  mile  from  Tepeleni,  by  a  fine  bndge 
of  one  large  arch,  recently  erected,  we  took  a  northerly  direction 
b^;w6en  the  foot  of  the  mountains  and  the  Viosa,  an  interval  of  three 
<^  four  miles,  occupied  by  a  plain,  or  by  low  secondary  hills.  This 
ridge  of  mountains,  connected  with  those  of  the  valley  of  the  Bentza, 
has  here  the  name  of  Argenik;  the  district  stretching  down  to  the 
rivCT  is  called  Lopesi, — atract  of  country  very  populous,  and  contaii>> 
ing  many  large  villages,  which,  for  the  most  part,  have  very  pictur- 
esque situations  on  die  declivity  of  the  mountains.  The  Albanians 
inhabiting  it  are  brave,  wariike,  and  strongly  attached  to  the  person  ^ 
and  interests  of  Ali  Pasha.  Before  I  left  loannina,  the  Viaier  spoke 
to  me  of  this  people,  describing  them  as  mv&^itxtt  tty^i^  fut  wayau^tt 
tteu  vifi-oi,  "  men  rude  in  their  habits,  but  valorous  and  faithful."  He 
passed  much  of  his  youth  among  them,  and  to  their  services  waa 
greatly  indebted  for  bis  safety,  in  this  turbulent  period  of  his  life. 
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Two  miles  irom  Tepeleni,  I  stopped  t6  examine  some  ruins  on  the 
summit  of  an  insulated  hill,  between  the  ridge  of  Argenik,  and  a  lower 
ridge  descending  to  the  Viosa.  I  found  nothing  remarkable  at  this 
spot ;  and,  from  the  appearanoe  of  the  ruins,  ^ould  conjecture  that 
they  may  be  the  remains  of  one  of  the  many  fortresses,  erected  by 
Justinian,  to  guard  the  passes  of  Epirus.  , 

.  I  passed  a  night  in  pne  of  the  yiUage?  .of  Jjop^si,  a  few  miles  to  the 
north  of  Tepeleoi.  ■  Being  now.  in  a.distnct,  .where  there,  were  no 
Greek  houses,  and  all  the  inhaUtants  Mahometans,  I  was  obtiged  i» 
have  recourse  to  the  authority  of  my  bu^rouldi  to  prociu'e  mysedf  a 
lodging.  My  new  guEird,  Martino,  though  himself  a  Christian,  yet 
from  being  oo  good  tains  with  Yusuf  Aga, .  vh(»e  name  is  held  in 
^reat  tecror  in  tbi»  part  c^  the  country,  managed  this  formtewit^ 
facility.  I  was ,  admitted  into  the  best  house  of  the  Tillage^  where  I 
slept  without  any  inconvenience,  bnt  that  of  waiting  a  few.  minutes 
at  the  door  till  the  females  of  the  fan^ily  had  been  removed  intothar 
private  apartments.  ■  My  host  was  a  man  of  civility  and*  intelligence. 
He  had  known  the  Vieier  from  his  youth ;  andy  pointing  at  the  coim^ 
on  which  I  was  then  sitting,  he  told  me  that  he  recollected  the  young^ 
Ali  sleeping  upon  it,  more  than  forty  years  before,  when-  seeking 
refuge  here  from  the  en^iies  who  then  oppressed  ^m. 

From  the  summit  of  a  hill,  behind  this  village,  I  had  an  intere^i^ 
geogra^ical  view  of  the  country.  In  front,  the  V4osa  was  sees, 
making  a  bend  towards -the  west,  and  then  resuming  its  general 
directi<»i  of  north-north-west,  in  which  it  may  be  traced  for  many 
miles,  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  which  are  coo^ued  northwards  from 
Argenik.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  to  the  north-east,  the 
country,  though  hilly,  is  less  elevated ;  till  passing  over  numerous 
successive  ridges,  the  eye  rests  upon  the  great  ai^  magnificent  mass 
of  Mount  Toniarit ;  at  the  distance  from  this  spot  of  more  than 
30  miles.  This  mountain,  near  the  base  of  which  is  the  town  of 
Berat,  may  be  regarded  as  one  c^  the  highest  in  Albania.  Notwidv* 
itanding  the  name,  it  is  scafcely  possible  to  conceive  of  it^  as  tibe 
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Mdunt:XQmazuB,  under  which  was  the  orade  of  Bodona ;  the  Feagoos 

for  whidi  ophuwQ^  will  be  found  in  afonxker  part-  of  ibis  volume.* 

I  OHitidued  my  route  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Viosa,  to  the 

unall  town  of  Lunetzi,  about  16  miles  from.  Tepeleni.    The  rirer  19 
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villages  on  the  skirts, of  the  hills.  The  loAiesi  numntaiii,  border- 
ing on  the  plain,  is  one  called  Griva ;  which,  like  most  of  the  lime- 
stone chuns  and  elevations  of  this  fcountry,  terminates  in  the  summit 
as  a  ridge.  Numerous  flocks  of  sheep  feed  on  these  hills ;  the  pro- 
duce of  the  plain  is  chiefly  maize,  wheat,  and  tobacco.  The  culture 
of  the  land  is  very  neat,  and  I  was  struck  by  the  fine  appearance  of 
the  oxen  employed  at  the  plough.  The  oxen  of  Chaonia,  in  which 
region  I  was  now  travelling,  had  always  much  celebrity ;  and  are 
noticed  by  Aristotle,  jElian,  and  other  writers,  in  terms  of  ^icominm 
for  their  strength  and  beauty.  * 

Beyond  this  plain,  the  valley  is  again  contracted  by  the  approach 
of  ridges  of  hill.  These,  however,  are  much  lower  than  the  moun- 
tains, among  which  I  had  been  travelling  for  some  days  past ;  and 
the  whole  level  of  the  country  is  seen  gradually  declining  towards  the 
sea,  and  the  great  plains  which  border  this  part  of  the  coast.  The 
town  of  Carbonara  is  situated  beyond  this  pass,  on  another  ridg&of 
hill  which  runs  down  to  the  river,  thickly  covered  with  olives  and 
other  trees ;  kmong  which  the  houses  are  scattered  singly  in  the  most 
picturesque  situations,  each  with  a  small  enclosure  around  it 
Ascending  the  hill  into  the  town,  I  was-  qui<^ly  surrounded  by  a 
crowd  of  people  assembled  to  gaze  at  a  Frank  stranger ;  a  very  rare 
sight  in  this  place.  The  population  of  Carbonara  is  entirely  Maho- 
metan ;  and  I  found  the  principal  person  here  to  be  a  Dervish,  who  is 
said  to  have  great  influence  in  the  district ;  and  whose  manners  were 
extremely  authoritative  towards  the  people.  Having  delivered  my 
but/rouldi  to  this  man,  a  lodging  was  appointed  for  me ;  with  the 
same  necessity,  however,  of  waiting  till  the  ^nales  of  the  fomily 
were  removed  elsewhere.  My  hostesses  though  invisible,  supplied  me 
with  a  very  good  supper,  of  dishes  cooked  according  to  the  Turkish 
manner. 

The  following  morning  I  devoted  to  an  examination  of  the  ruins 
at  Gradista,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Viosa.     We  crossed  the  river 

*  Arirt.  Hirt.  Animd.  lib.iii.  ai.    .XliBn.Ub.xli.  cii.    I^in.  !£■!.  Nat  litx.  tuL  4 j. 
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by  a  ferry,  called  Lundra,  two  miles  irom  Carbonara ;  to  which  place 
I  was  accompanied  by  the  Dervish,  and  by  my  host  of  the  preceding 
night.  The  passage  over  was  attended  with  some  difficulty.  The 
violence  of  the  current  carried  our  boat  far  bdow  the  place  where 
we  embarked ;  and  brought  us  upon  a  bank  of  sand  within  the 
stream,  where  we  were  obliged  to  get  out  the  horses,  and  to  ride  for 
some  distance  throu§^  the  water.  A  single  passage  to  and  fro  of  the 
ferry-boat  occupied  nearly  an  hour.  I  crossed  first,  accompanied 
by  two  of  the  guards,  and  my  Greek  servant,  leaving  the  others  to 
follow  with  the  luggage,  whilst  I  wrat  to  examine  the  ruins  at 
Gradista.  This  separation  proved  a  very  unfortunate  one;  as 
it  was  on  this  occasion,  that  I  sustained  the  loss,  alluded  to  in  the 
preface,  of  a  small  portmanteau,  containing  the  greater  part  of  the 
papers,  journals,  and  maps,  which  I  had  drawn  up  whilst  in  Albania. 
In  what  manner  this  happened,  whether  by  accident  or  otherwise,  I 
cannot  pretend  to  say.  I  was  not  myself  aware  of  the  lo^s,  till,  on 
rejoiniog  in  the  evening  those  of  my  guards  whom  I  had  left  bdiind, 
the  package  was  discovered  to  be  wanting.  The  account  they  gave  me, 
while  asserting  perfect  ignorance  of  the  matter,  was  not  entirely 
satisfactory ;  though  at  least  affording  a  sort  of  certainty,  that  the 
portmanteau  never  went  beyond  the  ferry  of  Lundra,  but  was  ^tbw 
lost  or  stdlen  at  this  spot. 

The  ruins  at  Gradista  are  situated  on  a  lofty  bill,  which  ap- 
proaches to  the  right  bank  of  the  Viosa;  insulated  on  each  side  by 
vallies,  and  merely  connected  in  one  poinj;  with  the  high  ground 
behind.  The  positipn  shews  at  first  sight  its  strength  and  capability 
of  d^eoce,  according  to  the  methods  of  ancient  warfare.  I  ascended 
by  a  steep  path  to  the  summit  of  the  lull,  pas»Dg  through  ths 
wretched  and  almost  deserted  village  of  Gradista ;  where  with  difc 
ficulty  we  procured  information  as  to  our  route.  This  dutrict  of 
country  belonged,  until  lately,  to  Ibrahim  Pasha  of  Berat,  under 
whose  government  its  population  was  remarkable  for  wildnees.  and 
ferocity.  At  that  time,  as  I  learnt,  it  was  almost  impossiUe  to  travt;! 
3t 
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hate  with  security ; —  an  eril  which  has  already  been  remedied  by  the 
jnore  absohite,  attd,  in  some  respects,  more  enlightened  m!e  of  Ali 
Pasha.  His  name  here,  as  -elsewhere,  has  an  influence  which  can 
only  exist  under  b  perfect  despotism. 

The  stHnmit  of  the  hill  presents  a  tabular  sur&ce  of  some  extent, 
on  which  arethe  niins  of  an  ancient  city,  still  viable  in  the  greater 
part  of  the  circinDfereni^  of  the  walls,  and  in  the  remains  of  different 
edifices  within  their  area.  The  sitaatiofi  of  the  city  tniut  hare  been 
rery  fine,  as  w^  as  etmig.  The  walls  may  be  traced  following  the 
lUrow  <tf  the  hill,  on  its  west  and  north  sides,  with  a  transverse  wall 
connecting  the  two  extremities  of  this  curve,  and  other  portions 
extending  tho  defences  along  the  edge  of  the  declivity*  There  is  the 
evidence  that  a  i^rt  of  these  walls  has  been  built  at  two  disdnct 
periods, *^a  ciircumttadce  most  obvious  in  the  transverse  one,  where  the 
Greek  Cyctopian  structure  is  seen  below,  while  above  this  there-is  a 
C(Hnparatively  recent  ponion,  built  more  rudely  with  small  stones  and 
cement. 

Near  the  transvi^rse  wall,  and  within  the  area  of  the  city,  I  found 
several  iragments  of  columns  of  small  dimension,  compost  <^  a 
eoarse  mtu-ble,  some  fluted,  others  not  so.  In  the  same  situation,  I 
observed  also  an  smcient  wall,  in  great  part  filled  up,  but  still  shewing 
that  excellence  of  workmanship  which  is  so  generally  apparent  in  the 
ancient  Greek  structure.  Farther  towards  the  centre  'of  the  area, 
there  are  the  vestiges,  but  more  or  less  concealed  under  ground,  of 
saate  public  edifice,  in  all  probability  one  of  the  temples  of  the  city. 
The  fragments  of  ten  or  twelve  columns  appear  at  this  spot^  with 
many  other  sculptured  stones ;'  and,  fi'om  the  nature  of  the  ground,  I 
think  it  probable  that  much  more  might  still  be  restored  by  exca- 
vation. 

Just  without  the  area  of  the  walls,  on  the  western  side,  some  per- 
pendicular ledges  of  rock  overhang  the  declivity,  which  stretches 
down  to  the  valley  of  the  Viosa.  On  one  of  these  faces  of  rock,  I 
found  the  Latin  imcription  of  which  I  have  given  below  a  copy,  as 
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accurate  as  I  was  enabled  to  miake  it  *.  The  letters,  which  are  large,  ate 
ioduded  widun  an  oUong  space  c^  rock,  the  suifacc  of  whidi  has 
been  rendered  plaiu  for  their  insoriptioai:.  It  was  impossible  to:make 
the  copy  ccHnplete,  as  wdl  from  die  e^nre  of  some  of  the  letters,  as 
from  die  hei^t  of  the  snr&ce  of  rock  abore  the  groiriid,  which  made 
it  necessary  to  stand  on  the  back  of  a  horse  while  traiiscribing  ih^ 
upper  portion.  The  inscription  will, be  seen  to  relate  to  the  circum- 
stance of  the  Roman  mihtary  commanders  ia-tfais  district  baring 
repaired,  and  rendered  carriageable,  the  public  road  iroffl  the  town  of 
Buliis  to  some  other  point  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  name  and  situ- 
ation of  which  is  not  perfectly  distinct,  but  which  appears  to  have 
been  near  the  banks  of  the  Viosa.  It  is  imfortimate-  that  the  inscrip- 
tion affords  do  decisive  testimony  as  to  the  town,  of -which  the  ruim 
remain  at  this  spot.  Buliis  is  mentioned  by  >  Ptiriemy  as -a  city  of 
the  Elymiotes,  and  is  referred  to  by  Ceesar,  Cicero,;  aAd  Plotaroh,  in 
its  connection  with  the  civil  wars  of  the  Romans  on  the  fiontitfB  oi 
lUyricum  and  Epirus-f-.  >From  these  alluMOBS,  bower^^  ttappieiEirs 
.Fadier  doubtiiil  whether  this  town  could  have  been  situated,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Viosa,  in  the  position  <^  the  ruins  at  Gradista.  On 
die  oontirary,  tfae  site  of  BulUs  has  been  generally,  supposed  by 
geographers  on  the  other  side  the  river,  and  nearcr  to  the  coast  and 
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iJie  port  of  Avlona.  How  far  this  opinion  may  be  rendet^d  doubtinl 
by ^e  place  and  terms  of  the  inscription  just  given,  I  will  not  pre* 
tend  to  determine.  If  the  ruins  here  do  not  indicate  the  position  of 
Bullis,  they  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  those  of  Amantia,  anoitbar 
city  spoken  of  by  Ptolemy  as  in  the  district  of  Orestis,  in  this  region. 
I  made  a  diligent  inquiry  from  the  peasants  of  the  adjacent  villages, 
for  any  coiqs  found  on  the  spot,  bnt  without  success.  ,  I  should  think 
it  probable,  however,  that  a  more  detailed  examination  of  the  ruins 
would  discover  something  to  ascertain  th^r  former  name. 

The  view  from  the  summit  of  the  hill  at  Gradista  extends  to  the 
shores  of  the  Adriatic,  and  shews  the  course  of  the  Viosa,  no  longer 
confined  among  mountains,  but  winding  throuj^  the  extensive  plains 
which  border  upon  the  coast.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley, 
somewhat  lowor  down  than  the  ruins,  is  seen  the  village  of  Selenitza, 
cel^lu^ted  for  its  pitch  mines,  of  which  I  shall  soon  have  occasion  to 
speak. 

.  Having  remained  some  hours  among  the  ruins,  I  resumed  my 
journey,  descmding  into  the  valley,  which  forms  the  north-or  noith- . 
cast  boundary  of  the  hill.  In  the  walls  on  this  side,  there  are  the 
vestiges  of  a  gate,  which  seems  to  have  been  the  principal  one  of  the 
city.  The  declivity  of  the  hill  is  covered  with  fragments  of  sculptured 
stone,  r^noved  from  their  original  situation,  particularly  near  the  path 
which  conducts  into  the  valley  below.  My  route  was  continued  for 
about  fourteen  miles,  still  on  the  right  side  of  the  Viosa,  and  over  the 
ji^ains,  upon  which  it  enters  a  short  distance  below  Gradista.  A  deep 
alluvial  s<»l  forms  the  whole  extent  of  these  plains,  which  are  extremely 
rich  and  fertile,  uid  support  a  very  considerable  population,  distri- 
buted in  numerous  small  villages  over  their  surface.  The  cultivation 
is  chiefly  of  maize  and  wheat,  of  which  a  large  surplus  is  exported 
from  the  country.  The  same  plains,  intersected  here  and  there  by 
low  ridges  or  eminences,  extend  far  along  the  coast  in  the  direction 
of  Durazzo,  and  form  a  very  important  acquisition  to  the  power  of 
Ali  Pasha,  who  obtained  this  territory  as  a  part  of  the  Pashatik  of 
Berat. 
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.  In  the  evening,  I  arrived  at  the  village  of  Fracok,  where  I  met  my 
luggage-horses,  and  thetwoguardswhoml  had  left  with  t^m,and  made 
the  discovery  of  the  loss  of  the  package  containing  ray  papers.  Con- 
ceiviog  at  the  moment  that  there  might  be  some  hope  of  regaining  it, 
I  instantly  sent  back  the  aourudzevnth  a  peasant  of  the  village,  to 
retrace  the  day's  journey,  while  I  proceeded  myself  to  the  Monastery 
of  Pollina,  on  the  site  of  the  ancioit  Apollonia,  with  direclioos  that 
they  should  join  me  there  the  next  morning.  -  The  monastery  is  distant 
from  Fracola  only  four  or  five  miles.  I  travelled  thither  by  moon- 
light, and  notwithstajiding  my  recent  Aisfortune,  could  not  but  enjoy 
the  singularity  of  the  scene : — the  plains  spread  before  me  as  a  sort  of 
misty  expanse ;— the  dull  murmur  of  the  sea  heard  fVom  the  distance; 
—  the  tall  and  masculine  figures  of  my  guards  seen  partially,  and  at 
intervals,  as  the  light  fell  upon  them.  In  our  way  we  passed  a  large 
groupe  of  gipsies,  whose  tents  were  pitched  near  the  road  side,  their 
fires  kindled  in  the  midst,  and  thirty  or  forty  of  these  people  sitting 
around  the  blazing  pile^ 

We  reached  the  mouastery  at  t&a  o'clock;  directed  to  it  less  by 
the  appearance  of  any  track,  than  by  the  barking  of  the  Albanese 
dogs,  which  were  stationed  around,  to  notice  to  its  inhabitants  the 
arrival  of  strangers,— a  needful  precaution  in  a  country  where  terror 
and  insecurity  have  so  long  prevailed.  It  was  with  much  difficulty 
wti  obtained  admittance  into  the  building,  and  not  till  my  guards 
had  threatened  the*  monks  with  the  vengeance  of  the  Vizier,  if  they 
continued  their  refusal  to  open  the  doors.  An  elderly  ntook  at  length 
came  out  with  a  li^t,  and  conducted  us  into  a  wretched  apartment, 
where  two  or  three  Of  his  brethren  had  been  sleeping  around  a  fire. 
These  pocn:  men  still  regarded  our  visit  vfith.  apprehension,  and  it 
was  not  easy  to  -satisfy  than  that  we  had  no  design  of  plundering 
their  property.  The  misery  of  the  Christian  monks,  in  every  part  of 
Albania,  is  very  great.  They  have  been  peculiarly  the  prey  of  the 
lawless  rulers,  who  have  successively  had  power  in  this  country;  and 
their  defencelessness,  equally  with  their  religion,  have  exposed  them 
to  every  species  of  outrage. 
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After  waiting  some  time,  my  hosts- brought  me  a  repast  of  bread, 
milk,  and  hooey,  and  made  up  a  rude  bed  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the 
monastery.  Hooey,  whidi  at  Uiis  time  formed  a  principal  article  in 
my  diet,  is  abundant  in  every  part  of  .Albania;  llue  kind  and  quality 
vary  much  in  difierent  districts ;  but  I  fotuld  done  that  might  com- 
pare in  excellence  with  that  of  Hymettus. . 

The  4iiona&tery.  of.PoUioa  dhlains  its  name  &om  lilte  city  of  Apol- 
lonia,  pliaced  just  within  the  frontier  of  the  ancient  lUyricum,  and 
once  among,  the  most  considerable  aiid  important  of  this  region. 
Pounded  originally  by  the  Cc^nthians,  when  tijey  were  estabhshing 
colonies  on  this  coast,  it  appears  to  have  increased  in  consequence 
eyeo  till  the  age  of  the  Roman  emperors;  Cicwo  calls  it  **  tir6eai 
magtuon  et  gravem,"  and  the  young  Octaviua^  the  ftiture  Augustus  of 
Rome,  was  sent  hither  to  receive  his  education,  and  had  actually 
remained  ^ix  months  in  the  city,  b^ore  the  death  of  Julius  Csesar 
summoned  him  to  Italy*.  A  circumtfance  which  doubtless  con-r 
tributed  to  maintain  the  importance  of  Apollonia,  was  its  being  a 
principal  point  of  communication  between  Italy  and  all  the  northern 
parts  of  Greece,  Macedonia,  Thrace,  &c.  Situated  nearly  qpposi^ 
to  the  Italian  port  of.  ^Brundusium^  .it  formed  the.  commencement  of 
the  great  road  called  the  Via  Ignatia,  whidi  proceeded  eaf Awards  to 
Thessalonica,  through  the  considerable  towns  o£  Lychnis,  Heracleai 
Lyncestas,  Eordos,  Edessa,  and  Fella.  This  situation,  as  well  as  the 
size  of  the  city  and  the  fertility  of  the  surrounding  plains,  rendered  it 
frequently  an.  object  of  military  importance,  as  was  particularly  the 
case  in  the  war  between  Philip  and  the  Romans,  and  in  the  civil 
war  between  Csesar  and  Pompey-f'.  The  periods  of  its  decline  and 
final  destruction  do  not  distinctly  appear,  but  probably  were  not 
very  'distant  from  those  of  Nicopolis,  and  the  other  cities  of  this 
district. 


*  Cic.  Philip,  xi.     Plat,  in  vit.  M.  Brati.  Appian,  tib.  iii. 
^  Lit.  lib.  xxiv.  sL   Cees.  Bell  Civ.  lib,  iii 
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The  position  of  ApoUonia  has  occasionally  been  mistaken  by. 
geographeris,  who  have  placed  it  to  the  north  of  tfie  Apsws,  and  near . 
the  mouth  of  that  river.  The  similarity  between-titte  Aous  and  thq 
Apsas  in  their  name  and  general  course,  has  probably  led  to  thii 
mistake,  which  is  clearly  corrected  by  the  testimony  of  ancient 
writers*.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Apollonia  was  situated  near 
the  coast,  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Aous,— a^ite  which^ 
independently  of  the  name  and  actual  remains*  will  be  found  to 
corresponid  perfectly  with  that  of  Pollina.  The  Apsus  enters  the  sea 
still  further  to  the  north, — a  circumstance  distinctly  shewn  by  the 
narrative  of  the  two  wars  of  which  I  have  just  spoken.  It  appears 
that  the  territory  of  Apollonia  extended  northwards  to  this  river} 
and,  in  former  times,  as  at  present,  wras  remarkable  for  the  fertility  of 
its  soil,  formed  chiefly  by  alluvial  depositions.-^ 

The  limits  of  the  ancient  city  cannot  now  be  accurately  traced,  as 
the  vestiges  of  the  walls  are  very  inconsiderable.  It  seems,  however, 
to  have  stood  on,  or  amongst,  a  group&of  low  hills  which  rise  up<Hi 
the  plains,  with  a  w^tem  and  southern  aspect  towards  Uie  coast,  and 
the  month  of  tl»  Viosa.  A  Doric  column,  fonning>  the  most  con- 
spicuous object  among^the  ruins,  may  be  distant  somewhat  more  than 
two  miles  from  the  sea,  which,  'immediately  opposite  this  point, 
connects  itself  with  a  salt-water  lake  upon  the  plains.  This  column,  the 
Kole  remains  of  an  ancient  temple,  stands  on  one  of  the  eminences  just 
mentioned.  The  modern  monastisry  4s  placed  qq'  another  bill;  about 
b&lf  a  mile  to  the  north  of  the  former ;  and  which  likewise,  in  all 


*  Ptolemy,  in  describing  Ufyriciun,  mendctifl  succesBively  I>^Bchiuin,  the  mouth  of 
the  Apeus,  Apollonia,  and  the  month  of  the  Aous.  Strabc^  (lib.  7.)  Pliny  (lib.  iii.  c  23.) 
Mid  Polybius  (v.  1 10.)  Are  all  equally  distinct  as  to  the  eituation  of  Apollonia,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Aoua.  In  the  civil  war  between  Ccesar  and  Pompc^,  when  the  latter  was  at 
Dyrrachitun,  CseSar  took  a  ponticxi  on  the  Apsus  to  Cover  ApoUonia,  of  which  he  was  at 
this  time  the  master.  Plutarch  (in  vita  Fhuninii)  ie  perbs^  not  equoUy  correct  ai  to  the 
relative  utDatitm  of  the  two  rivers. 

i  Css.  BelL  Civ.  lib.  iii.     Di.  Cass.  lib.  xli. 
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probability,  made  a  part  of  the  old  city.  A  third  emih^ce,  adjoin- 
ing the  other  two,  ^as  also  perhaps  occupied  by  Che  buildings  of  the 
place.  The  actual  remains  of  Apollonia  are  very  inconsiderable. 
Until  within  the  last  few  years,  a  groupe  of  columns  stood  upon  the 
spot,  where  only  one  is  now  left ;  but  these,  with  various  other 
architectural  vestiges,  were  destroyed  or  carried  away  to  ftunish 
materials  for  tiie  buildings  of  the  Pasha  of  Berat.  It  was  told  me 
that  at  Berat  numerous  fragments  of  columns,  bas-reliefe,  &c.  might 
be  seen  intermixed  with  the  heterogeneous  forms  of  Turkish  archi- 
tecture. 

In  situation  and  appearance  the  monastery  of  Pollina  is  very 
picturesque.  Groupes  of  trees  are  scattered  over  the  hill  on  which 
it  stands :  a  lofty  square  tower,  and  a  circular  one  with  a  conical 
cupola,  rise  above  the  other  buildings  of  the  monastery :  several 
ancient  cypresses,  which  surround  them,  add  a  character  of  sanctity 
to  the  spot.  Most  of  the  stones,  of  which  the  buildings  are  com- 
posed, have  evidently  been  taken  from  the  ruins  of  Apollonia. 
Various  fragments  of  statues  and  columns  I  foond  enclosed  in  the 
walls  of  the  monastery  ;  and  some  fine  sculptured  marbles  under  the 
portico,  which  forms  the  entrance  to  the  chapel.  In  one  place  I 
discovered  the  remains  of  a  fine  basso-reliero,  the  figure  of  a  man 
tlirusting  with  bis  foot  to  the  ground,  a  female,  who  is  on  her  knees 
before  him,  h^  arms  raised  in  the  air;  while  another  male  figure 
behind,  is  apparently  dragging  back  the  former  from  his  victim. 
The  attitude  of  the  female  in  this  groupe  is  very  striking;  and  the 
sculpture  seems  to  have  had  much  excellence,  but  is  now  greatly 
defaced  by  time.  From  its  size  and  form,  the  stone  probably 
belonged  to  the  frieze  of  one  of  the  temples  of  Apollonia. 

In  various  parts  of  the  buildings  of  the  monastery,  particularly 
about  the  great  gate,  I  found  pieces  of  sculpture  apparently  of 
much  later  date,  and  of  very  rude  workmanship ;  the  figures  of 
animals,  branches,  and  leaves.  I  copied  also  several  Gredc  inscrip- 
tions, which  occur  in  the  walls ;  but  ivith  one  exception,  they  were 
.  fiW  sepulchral,  and  afforded  nothing  worthy  of  particular  notice. 
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From  the  monastery,  I  weixt  to  examine. the  Dpric  column,  already 
mimtioned.  That  it  belonged  to  aa  .ancient  tsnple,  is  at  once 
evident  from  the  nature  o£the  ground,  without  reference  to  the  other 
sevoi  columns,  which  have  been  carried  from  this  place  to  Berat: 
The  whole  shaft,  and  part  of  the  capital  still  remain,  and  the  fluting  is 
tolerably  perfect.  The  diameter  of  the  column,  about  two  fe^  fi^m 
the  base,  is  somewhat  more  than  four  feet  four,  inches ;  its  height  I 
had  no  longer  the  means  of  accurately  measuring;  but  I  should 
estimate  it  at  dbout  24  feet ;  an  intermediate  proporti(»i.to  the  eye 
between  the  Partboioa  of  Athens,  and  the  Doric  temple  at  Corinthi 
It  appears  to  have  been  One  of  Uie, angular, columns  of  the. building: 
An  area  indistinctly .  marked  by;  channels  in  the  ground,  gives- a 
length  of  about  44  yards ;  with  an  extent  of  nearly  16  in  the  other 
dimension.  The. surface,  ho^revo',  is  so  much  covered  with  soil  and 
brush-wood,  that  no  other  remains  are  visible  oa  the  spot,  except  a 
few  impierfect  fragments  of  stone. 

The  situation  in. which  this  temple  stood  is  remarkably  fine,  com- 
manding a  vjew.  of  great  extent  and  vari^y.  To  the  south- west. and 
west,  are, seen  the  mouth  of  the  Viosa;  the  fertile  plains  staretching 
along  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic ;  the.  sea  itself  beyond ;  and  a  small 
island,  probably  that  of  Sason,  mentioned  by  Polybius  *,  Following 
the  landscape  to. the  south  and  south-east,  the  celebrated  ridge  of  the 
Acroceraunian  mountains .  terminates  the  view.  These  mountains, 
which  I  had  but  indistinctly  seen  the  night  before  in  approaching 
the  monastery,  begin  beyond  the  port  of  Avlona,  and  to  the  south 
of  the  Viosa,*  and  extender  along  the  coast;,  presenting  an  outline 
of  great  height,  and  remarkable  abruptness.  Succeeding  to  them  in 
the  circuit  of  the  landscape,  are  the  mountains,  forming  the  valley 
of  the  Viosa  above  Carbonara ;  afld  following  the  view  towards  the 
north,  the  great  mountain  of  Tomerit,  and  the  plains  or  low  ranges 
of  hill,  .which  extend  along  the  coast  towards  Durazzo,  bang  the 
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i6iiUiem  part  of  the  ancieot  Illyria.  In  this  directioa  pndmbly 
were  the  silrer  mineft  of  Damastium,  meatioDed  by  Strabn.  The 
tra«dla,  seeing  from  the  site  of  Apollonia,  the  flocks  of  sheep 
whicb  feed  on  the  adjoining  plains,  will  be  reminded  of  the  aneo 
dote  of  -Herodotus,  re^rding  the  sacred  sheep  of  the  sun,  which 
aneiently  were  held  in. such  veneration  by  the  pec^leof  this  citj.* 
.  'Wboi  leaving  loannina,  I  had  the  intention  of  visiting  the  city  of 
Bo^  whiich  is:  not  more  than  a  day's  joorney  from  Pollina ;  but  the 
km  of  clothes,  togetber  with  my  papers,  prevented  the  execntion  of 
this-  de^gn.  Tb^e  is  nothing  remarkable,  as  I  understand,  about  the 
pjaoe;  vhich  has  now  lost  itt  importance  as  the  residence  of  a 
Pasha.    It  IB  said  ito  >  contain  about  15,000  inhabitants. 

Having  r remained  at  the  monastej-y  till  noon,  without  seeing  an^ 
tfaing.of  the  people,  whom  I  had  sent  in  search  of  my  portmanteau; 
I  ^decided  on  returning  to  Fracola,  to  await  their  arrival  there. 
Befdre  leaving  Pollina  I  received  a  request  from  the  monks,  that  1 
would  speak'  to  Ali  Pasha  on  their  behalf,  praying  him  for  a  pro- 
teN::ti<m  against  the  visits  of  the  Albanese  soldiery,  and  the  other 
depredators,  who  infested  their  residence.  ■  They  were  so  earneM  in 
tharcentreatieB)  that-t  gave  them  the  promise  of  using,  for  their  good, 
imy-  influence  I  might  have.  :         ' 

At  Fracola  I  met  the  sourudze  returning,  without  any  tiding»of  my 
portmanteau.     My  anxiety  on  this  subject  induced  me  to  retnm  stUl 


*  Hies  maxA  dieqi  of  Apolkuia  derived  thdr  lanctity  from  certain  o»ci^  deck- 
,  zstioiu  of  Ddphi  aod  Dodono.  The  pnocipal  people  of  the  city  had  the  charge  of  than 
year  by  year,  in  tunu.  While  one  Eueoius  was  intrusted  with  the,  guard,  the  wolves 
got  into  the  cavern  where  they  were  kepi,  and  killed  6q  of  the  number.  For  his  sup- 
posed n^ligence,  Enenius  was  deprived  of  his  eyes ;  after  which,  the  remaining  sheep 
lastazitJy  became  barren,  and  the  pvtmd  no  kmger  yi^ded  its  pnqier  veidare.  The 
mradct  being  oinuulted,  it  was  answerad,  that  he  had  been  ui^tly  treated,  aod  that 
iXHnpensation  must  be  made  him,  before  these  calamities  could  be  removed.  In  cotae- 
quence  of  this,  the  blind  Euenius  received  two  of  the  finest  Surma  about  Apc^mia,  as  a 
■ati«&cti<Hi  for  the  loss  of  his  tyeg.    See  Hoodot.  Ift).ix.  93. 
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PelTinot  and  haring  its  course  in  a  noitherty  diTecti<Hi  beCwved  t&e 
monnlains  of  the  CfaimaiTav  and  the  ridges  which  stretch  along  the 
weatenk  side  of  the  Vioaa  *.  Between  this  river  and  Avtooa,  I  crossed 
a.low  chain  of  hills,  which  I  fo»nd  to  be  chiefly  composed  of  grej 
lamellaT  gypsum,-  resembling  that  of  the  great  gypsum  formation  I 
had  observed  on  the  banks  of  the  Kalama.  This  foim^icMk  appears 
also  to  be  very  considerable,  the  bills  stretching  for  scMnemiles  inu 
direction  parallel  to  the  shores  of  the  gulph  of  Avlona.  These  hills 
render  the  approach  to  the  town  very  beautiful^  They  are  intersected 
<hy  deep  valhes,  the. sides  of  whidi  are  covered  with  wood:  at  their 
foot,  and  in  part  encircled  by  them,  is  seen  the  town;  beyond  k  a 
stripe  c^  fertile  plain  stretching  down  to  the  shore.  The  gulph  of 
Avlona  is  so  raivironed  by  hills,  that  it  has  the  appearance  of  a  great 
Jlake,  t\m'.  aoukbem  boundary  of  which  is  formed  by  the  steep  and 
rugged  ascent  of  the  Acroceraunian  mountains.  • 
'  Descending  from  the  bills,  we  entered  the  town,  and  proceeding 
along  a  hands(»ne  street,  belonging  rather  to  the  Italian  Umn  Turkish 
style  of  building,  came  to  a  large  edifice,  formerly  the  residence  of 
Jthfi  Paaha,  now  inhabited  by  the  Albanian  CcHnmandant,  who  governs 
in  the  name  oS  Ali  Pariw.  I  found  tiiis  man  sitting  in  ah  open 
gaUery  which  traverses  the  street  just  mentioned,  surrounded  by 
Albanian  soldiers,  himself  a  man  between  fifty  and  sixty,  of  rtrong 
jnaaculine  apftearance.  It  was  told  me  that  he  had  been  in  the  service 
bf  Ibrahim,  during  the  wars  betweoi  this  Pasha  and  AH  ;  but  that  in 
coneideTation  of  his  influence  in  this  part  of  the  country i^and  proba- 
cy other  more  concealed  circumstances  he  had  gained  the  fovour  of 
^  'Vi:Her,  and  been  appointed  to  his  present  situation.  My  passport 
procured  me  great  attention  from  him ;  and  being  informed  of  the  loss 
of  my  portmanteau^  he  immediately  gave  orders  that  twelve  Albanian 
soldiers  should  be  sent  to  the  different  villages  of  my  former  loutCy 


f  Cea  tlus  river  be  the  Cd^m  of  antiqui^  ?    Its  modem  nanw,  runderatood,  but' 
^  doubtM-autbority,  to  be.r  the  Sucbitza. 
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vnih  directions  not  to  return  till  they  had  recorered  it  Whedier  this 
was  actually  done,  I  had  not  the  means  of  knowing,  but  it  is  most 
probable  that  the  order  was  merely  a  nominal  one. 

The  town  of  Avloua,  or  Salofia,  existed  in  ancient  times  under  the 
same  name,  and  had  some  importance  as  a  maritime  place,  from  die 
secure  station  for  shipping  which  its  gulph  afforded.  In  the  war 
between  Csesar  and  Pompey  on  this  coast,  it  continued  in  the  interest 
of  the  former,  and  repelled  the  aUack  of  M.Octavius,  oneof  Pompey's 
generals,  who  was  sent  against  it  *.  Its  long  connection  with  Italy 
has  given  much  of  Italian  exterior  to  the  modem  town,  though  the 
population  is  now  almost  entirely  Mahometan,  and  the  number  of 
Greek  femilies  in  the  place  does  not  exceed  thirty.  Until  the  sub- 
mission of  Ibrahim  Pasha  to  the  superior  force  of  Ali,  it  was  connected 
with  the  Pashalik  of  Berat.  Its  subjecti<m  to  the  letter  gives  him  a 
port  of  considerable  importance,  as  an  outlet  for  the  produce  of  this 
country.  The  exports  are  chiefly  of  wheat,  maize,  wool,  oil,  and 
mineral  pitch,  the  latter  article  being  derived  from  the  mines  of 
Selenitza,  about  eight  miles  from  Avlona;  the  oil  and  grain  from  the 
hills  surrounding  the  gulph,  and  from  the  great  plains  and  vaJltes  in 
this  part  of  Albania.  The  town  cbntains' nearly  a  thousand  houses. 
There  are  six  mosques  in  it,  and  one  Gredc  church.  Besides  the  exp(»t 
trade  of  the  place,  it  has  long  been  one  of  the  principal  channeils  for 
the  introduction  oi  Italian  and  German  goods  into  the  interior  of 
Albania.   . 

The  district  of  the  Chimarra,  or  Acroceraunian  mountains,  stretchr 
ing  along  the  coast  to  the  south  of  the  gulph  of  Avlona,  reseibbles 
that  of  Suli  in  having  maintained  a  sort  of  rude  independence  amidst 
the  many  petty  revolutions  which  have  occurred  in.  this  part  of  Tur* 
key.  The  Chimarriotes  bdong  to  the  Albanian  tribe  of  the  Liapides, 
inhabiting  the  country  b^ween  Avlona  and  Delvino.  Like  the 
Suliotes,  they  have  always  had  the  character  of  wildness  and  ferocity 
in  their  habits ;  and  it  was  their  custom  to  make  excursions  into  the 

*  Can.  Conun.  Bel.  Qt.  Ub.  ili. 
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neighbouring  dutricto'for  the  sake  of  plunder,  until  the  more  power- 
ful government  of  Ali  Pasha  reduced  them  to  a  state  of  comparatiTe 
tranquillity.  Tlieir  principal  occupation  is  that  of  ahephends,  the 
mduntains  supporting  numefous  uid  lai^  flocks  of  sheep.  Some  of 
the  vallies  and  skirts  <^  the  hills  are  tolerably  wdl  cultivated,  and 
have  a  large  population ;  the  hig^r  parts  of  the  mouotains  aie 
covered  in  great  measure  with  oaks  or  pines.  On  the  coast  under- 
neath the  ridges  of  Chimarra  is  Porto  Pancamo,  or  Palermo,,  the 
Fanonnus  of  antiquity.  The  place  where  Ceesar  ^sembai^ed  his 
aciny  in  coming  from  Bninduslum,  is  probably  in  the  vicinity  of 
Pelassa,  on  the  same  coast,  immediately  to  the  south  of  the  gulph  of 
Avlona.  There  axe  many  vestiges  of  ancient  towns  in  tlus  vidnity, 
amongst  others  some  which  seem  to  indicate  the  site  of  Orioum,  at 
8  place  which  still  has  the  name  of  Ric. 

Pliny  q>i3aks  o£  the  Acxnus  of  Epirus,  as  sitnatcd  among  the 
Acroceraunian  mountains;  but  I  am  not  awafe  of  any  circumstance 
to  indicate  the  place  to  vriiich  he  alludes.  The  origin  of  the  name  of 
tii^se  hills,  irom  the  lightning  which  frequently  ^1  upon  them;  is 
particularly  mentioned  by  Eustathius.  .  The  dread-  felt  by  the  Roman 
navigators  of  the  **  infemes  scopulos "  of  the  Acrocniaunian  moun- 
tains a  well  known ; '  and'  it  may  easily  be  lUnderMood  how  diis  coast, 
the  first  seen  by  those  coming  from  Italy,  should  liave  been  rendered 
formidable  by  ite  abrupt  exposure  to  the  west,  and  to  the  gusts  of 
wind  descending  down  the  narrow  channel  of  the  Adriatic. 

On  the  3l0t  of  March,  having  procured  iiresh  horses  by  the. care  of 
the  Commandant,  I  quitted  Avlona,  with  the  intention  of  returning 
to  loannina  as  speedily  as  possible,  bdng  now  in  want  of  almost 
every  thing  that,  could  be  required  for  travelling  with  advantage  or 
comfort.  I  was  gratified  by  the  opportunity  of  taking  in  my  way  the 
pitch  mines  already  mentioned  at  SelenitKa,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Viosa.  In  proceeding  thither,  I  crossed  by  a  new  route  the  chain  of 
gypsum  hills ;  the  valley  of  the  river  coming  from  Delvino,  and  a 
second  low  ridge  of  hills,  dividing  this  valley  from  that  of  the  Viosa. 
These  hilts  are  of  recent  formation,  comp<Med  of  a  limestone  conglo- 
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Iterate,  v^rjr  easy  of  decompo^tion ;  of  sbale,  and  of  a  sofi  and  friable 
sandstone.  .  The  pitdi  fcHcn^tion  of  Selenitza  is  in  the  same  range  of 
high  ground,  —  somewhat  further  up  the  valley  of  the  Viosa,  on  the 
way  to  CarbonajTft.  The  hilts  at  this  place  are  broken  by  numerous 
deep  ravines,  dividing  them  into  irregular  and  intersecting  ridges,  on 
the  declinty  of  one  of  whidi  is  the  wretched  village  of  SeleoitEa, 
inhabited  .entirely  by  the  workmen  of  the  mines.  An  assembldg^  of 
these  people  we  met  liear.  the  village^  find  a  Greek  priest,  whom.  I 
found  amongst  them,  undertook  tp  be  my  guide  to  all  that  .was  to  be 
seen  on  the  spot. 

The  mineral  pitch  formation  at  this  place,  is  one  of  the  most  con- 
siderable that  have  yet  been  described,'  thou^  doubtless  much  iu^ 
ferior  to  that  which  occurs  near  the  shores  pf  the  Cs^pian  Seat.  I  had 
not  the  time,  or  other  means,  to  ascertain  its  extent  with  accuracy ; 
but  from  the  observation  of  difiereqt  points  in  the  circuit  pointed  out 
to  .me,  I  should  conceive  that  the  bed  of  beds  of  this  mineraj,  must 
be  diffused  over -a  .aur&ce,  aX  ]e^t  four  miles  in'  circumference, 
though  probably  very  irregi!iBr  'in  the  definition  of  its  boundary. 
The  pitch  comes  out  in  Itarious  places  cm  the  declivity  of  the  ravines, 
whida  intersect  the  district]  and  it  is  occasionally. worked  in  suc^ 
sitJuations,  but  more  frequently  by  shafts,-  sunk  down  from  the 
surfoce.  I  could  not  satisfEictorily  learn,  whether  it  was  to  be  re^ 
garded  as  originally  one  continuous  bed,  or  as  an  assemblage  of 
smaller  deposits  of  the  mineral;  but  I  should  conceive  the  former 
opinion  as  the  most  probable  one.  The  pitdt'  is  covered  only:  by  a 
loose  dqiosit  of  calcareous  earth  and  clay,  by  beds  of  ^le,'&c.  the 
thickness  of  wlucb  is  TiEirious  in  different  i^ces.  > 

'Placed  in  the' noose  of  a  rope,  ai)d  let  down  by  a  windlass,  I 
descended  into  one  of  the  shafts,  about  half  a  mite  from  the  village. 
The  depth  of  this  shaft,  from  the  surface,  did  not  exceed  40  feet, 
nearly  30  feet  of  which  were  cut  through  the  bed  of  pitch.  At  this 
point,  while  still  having  a  floor  of  the  solid  mineral,  the  workmen 
bad  b^gun  to  tunnel  in  an  horizontal  direction ;  but  the  mine  was  of 
recent  origin,  and  the  workings  had  yet  advanced  only  a  few  feet  from 
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the  shaft.  I  could  not  place  perfect  rdiance  on  (he  statements  of  the 
pfiest,  or  the  miners  who  attended  me ;  but  it  was  thdr  informatkm, 
that  the  bed  of  pitch  had  in  many  places  three  dmes  the  thickness  of  the 
actual  workings,  in  the  mine  where  I  descended ;  which  would  make 
it  amount  to  70  or  80  feet.  It  was  forther  slated  to  me,  that  in  some 
of  the  former  mines,  now  filled  with  water,  the  horizontal  workings 
bad  been  carried  to  a  distance  of  nearly  100  paces  in  difiorent 
directions  from  the  shafL  In  fact,  it  seems  that  they  are  g^ierally 
continued  with  one  or  more  shafts,  ^U  the  water  comes  in,  and  cotn- 
pels  the  miners  to  change  their  place  of  woricing.  This  is  the 
principal  obstacle  they  have  to  encounter ;  one,  which  the  state  of  the 
mech^cal  arts  in  this  country  has  yet  done  nothing  to  remore. 

The  compact  mineral  pitch  or  asphaltum,  of  Seleoitza,  has  the 
usual  characters  of  this  substance,  in  its  state  of  greatest  purity.  The 
colour  approaches  to  perfect  black,  with  a  resinous  lustre ;  the  iracture 
is  conchoidal ;  it  is  slightly  brittle;  the  specific  gravity  1.4  or  1.5. 
It  becomes  viscid,  or  nearly  fluid,  when  heated,  and  bums  with  a 
flame  of  considerable  brightness.  I  did  not  requric  much  di£fereaoe 
of  external  quality  at  the  various  depths  of  the  shaft,  by  which  I 
descended.  It  has  been  unnecessary  to  make  an  analysis  of  the 
mineral  V  as  it  is  found  here,  this  having  already  been  done  by 
Klaproth;  the  results  of  whose  accurate  examination,  are  given 
below.* 

The  property  of  the  pitch  mines,  as  ot  all  others  in  Turkey,  is 
ncxninally  vested  in  the  Grand  Seignor ;  and  it  was  told  me  that 
All  Pa^ia  paid  to  the  Porte,  10,000  piastres  per  annum,  as  a  rmt, 
or  composition  for  their  actual  possession.  This  sum  is  doubtless 
small  in  relation  to  the  present  value  of  the  mines ;  still  smaller  in  its 


*  T\aM  analysis  of  the  Albaiiian,  or  Avlona  mineral  pitch,  is  given  in  Klaproth's  Aiu- 
lytical  £«Mys,  Tolii  p.  253.  He  found  loo  grains  of  the  tnineral,  to  yield  36  cul»c 
inches  of  carbonated  hydrogen,  3a  grains  of  bittuninom  oil,  6  grains  of  water,  slightly 
impr^pated  with  amnumia,  30  gruns  of  diarcoal,  ji  grains'  of  silez,  4I  grains  irf  afai- 
intne,  ingrains  of  oxide  of  iron,  with  very  aiiniite  traces  of  lim^,  and  mangaiwfc, 
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proportion  to  their  capability  of  being  extended  and  rendered  siora 
profitable.  The  extent  of  the  pitch  formation,  which  may  prasibl^ 
much  exceed  what  I  have  ventured  to  surmise ;  the  great  thickness 
of  the  deposit,  and  the  convenience,  in  various  respects,  of  the  ^txn 
ahoD^  give  a  commercial  value  to  the  mines  of  Selenitza,  doubtless 
muchjexpeeding  that  which  bow  belongs  to  them.  The  exact  amoant 
(^tiie^preBeDt, export  I  could  not  learn;  but  it  was  stated  to  me 
gooerally,  that. six  or  seven  large. cai^oes  were  annually  sent  frotn 
Avhna;  chiefly  to  Malta,  and  difierent  ports  on  the  Italian  -  coast. 
The  carriage  to  Avlona  is  perfonned.  by  horses,  at  the  expence  o§ 
one  para  per  oke,  or  about  a  shilling  per  cwt  Were  t^e  mines 
placed  undor  a  more  enlightened,  scheme  of  management,  the  nature 
of  the  intervening  country  would  doubtless  allbw  of  more  economical 
means  of  transport.  .  .     . 

The  machinery  employed  about  the  shafts  of  these  jnines  is  of  the 
amplest  kind,  coxtsisting  merdy  of  ropes,  windl^ses,  and  wickei>t 
baskets.  Theminers  are  paid  according  to  the  number  of  okes.of  the 
mineral,  whidi  tbey  may  severally  obtain.  When  at  the  bottom  of 
liie  shaft,  and  wishing  to  re-ascend,  I, was  refused  by  these  peopk^ 
until  I  had  pfLidthan  a  small  .sum  of  money  ;  a  practical  joke.octt 
confined  to  the  miners  of  Selenitza.  .'■: 

It.seems  certain  that  the  andents  were  acquainted  with  this  d^Muit 
of  pitdi,  though  it  does. not  appear  equally  clear  that  the.  mineral 
was  formerly  worked  with  eopnomical  views.  .  Strabo  speaks  q£  a 
place  called  Nymphfeum,  in  the  country  of  the  ApoQoiuates,  where 
there  was  a  rock  yielding  firci  fi^)m  below  which  issued  foan- 
tains  of  asphaltum  *.  Though  we  find  in  Caesar  the.  mention  of  a 
port  of  Nympheeum,  on  the  coast  ta  the  north  of  the.  ApsMS  f,  th^e 
can  be  litde  doubt  that  the  Nympfaaeum  of  Strabo  was  the  pitdb 
fisnnation  on  the  banks  of  the  Viosa;  an  opinion  confirmed  by.Uw 
testimony  of  other  writers  as  to  the  phenomena,  which  occur  on  thft 
spot.  Plutarch  in  his  life  of  Sylla  mentions  a  remarkable  place 
called  Nymphaeum,  near  Apc^lopia,  where,  the  ground  had  an  «itra- 
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ordinary  verdure,  though  giving  rise  to  springs,  from  which  fire 
continually  issued.  Dio  Casuus  is  more  minute  in  his  account  (^ 
this  place,  where,  according  to  his  narrative,  much  fire  was  g^ven 
•out,  without  either  extending  to  the  neighbouring  lands,  or  parclui^ 
up  those  on  which  it  actually  appeared  *.  He  further  mentions  that 
the  effusion  of  flame  was  increased  by  nun ;  that  the  spot  was 
called  Nymphseum,  and  that  there  was  an  oracle  here,  which  gave 
responses  on  all  subjects  but  those  of  death  or  marriage,  in  whit^ 
there  was  not  pcrmisnon  to  consult  it.  Frankincense  was  tiirown 
upon  the  flame ;  if  coDMimed,  the  vow  was  accepted ;  if  not  con- 
sumed, the  oracle  was  considered  unpropitious. 

It  became  an  interesting  object  to  seek  the.  present  traces  of 
natural  phenomena  and  superstitions,  belon^ng  to  so  remote  an  age; 
and  they  are  still  distinctly  to  be  found  on  the  spot  In  two  or  three 
diffo-ent  places,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  pitch-mines,  I  found  an  in- 
flammable gas  issuing  from  the  ground,  which  easily  took  fire  and 
spread  a  flame  to  some  extent  over  the  sur&ce.  The  most  remark- 
able of  these  places  was  about  half  a  mile  ^m  the  shaft,  where  I 
had  descended,  on  the  declivity  towsu'ds  a  narrow  valley  or  ravine. 
A  small  space  of  ground,  fifteen  or  twenty  yards  in  oircumf»%nce, 
shewed  a  surface  denuded  of  vegetation,  and  covered  with  sttnes  or 
earth,  appamuly  decomposed  by  sulphureous  vapcnirs.  This  sor&ce 
Z  found  to  be  very  sensibly  heated;  thou^,  having  lost  my  thermo- 
meter, I  was  unable  to  ascertain  its  real  temperature.  On  one  part 
of  it,  a  streamlet  of  water  issued  from  the  grcmnd,  forming  in  its 
^nssB  a  little  bason,  through  which  rose  a  vast  number  of  air-bubbles. 
With  this  gas,  which  1  immediately  conjectured  frxim  its  situation 
and  otter  circumstances,  to  be  carburetted  hydrogen,  I  filled  a  large 
glass,  and  applying  a  hght,  whidi  Constantine  ])rocured  by  the  fric- 
tion of  two  pieces  of  wood,  it  was  instantly  inflamed,  and  buntf 
with  considerable  vividness.     After  this  expoiment,  which  gready 

~  *  Dknf.  Hist.  xlL  195.  By  thii  historian,  Njmirfueum  fs  described  as  w  the  buks 
•f  the  Anal,  w  Aiaa,  wUch  is  the  oame  given  by.Scylaz  to  the  Aous,  the  modero 
VioN. 
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astonished  my  Albanian  guards,  I  set  fire  to  the  bubbles  coming 
throQ^  the  water.  The  flame  not  only  continued  by  the  constant 
exit  of  the  gas ;  but  spread  in  differ^it  directions,  from  the  quantity 
of  air  issuing  out  of  crevices  in  the  ground ;  and  when  I  left  the 
place,  it  had  already  spread  over  a  coonderable  extent  of  surface. 
This  drcurostance,  as  I  was  assured  by  the  miners,  often  occurs 
from  natural  causes,  especially  after  heavy  rains ;  the  gas,  once  in- 
flamed, frequently  continuing  to  burn  for  several  weeks  in  succession  *. 

Tbit  remarkable  coincideoice  with  the  ancient  history  of  the  spot 
was  rendered  more  striking,  by  the  observation  of  several  sculptured 
marbles  lying  upon  the  ground,  within  thirty  yards  of  the  place, 
wb^ice  the  gas  issues.  One  of  these  marbles  appeared  as  if  a  sort 
of  cistern ;  but  its  position  in  the  ground  was  such  as  to  render  it 
diflScult  to  ascertain  the  fact.  Thou^  unable  to  find  any  inscription 
which  might  afibrd  decisive  testimony ;  yet  the ,  situation  of  these 
marbles  renders  it  more  than  probable  that  they  had  rdation  to  the 
ancient  wacle  of  Nympheeum,  which  existed  in  this  place ;  and  from 
the  nature  of  the  ground,  I  think  it  probable  that  excavation  might 
disclose  other  evidences  to  the  same  effect.  These  distinct  illustrations 
of  mythology,  afforded  by  the  permanence  of  natural  phenomena, 
are  among  the  peculiar  g^tifications  of  the  traveller  in  Greece,  'f" 

The  production  of  carburetted  hydrog^i  in  the  vicinity  of  a  deposit 
of  mineral  pitch,  and  the  greater  abundance  of  this  gas  after  rains, 
are  facts  which  admit  of  an  easy  explanation.  It  would  seem  from 
the  local  appearances,  that  a  minute  portion  of  sulphur  is  extricated 
at  the  same  time,  possibly  in  the  form  of  sulphurated  hydrogen.  Th6 
phen(nnena,  formerly  noticed,  as  having  occurred  near  tiie  lake  of 

*  Fbenmnena  dmHar  to  tbow  <if  the  inflammable  ^nng  at  Nymfrfumm  occur  at  I^etn 
Mala,  fmtfDg  die  Apauunea,  in  the  route  betweep  Bol<^pa  and  Florence, 

f  It  appean  that  Nymphonm  was  Uie  name  of  several  other  plsfes  of  aotitjjii^,  wher^ 
there  were  bituminoiu  springB,  connected  with  religious  obserrances.  Strabo  mentions  a 
Nyinpbseam  in  Athamania,  where  a  temple  of  die  Nymphs  stood  in  the  vidnity  of  certain 
^nings  of  dus  kind.  Bryao^  in  accordance  with  his  theoiy  of  Greek  mythology,  had 
^enved  the  words  Nym^ueum,  Nymph,  Naptha,  &c.  frran  Jjn,OinpAi,  signifyiog  the 
feuntaiDS  of  the  oracl^  fr  of  the  deity  of  fir^  ^  _i 
3x  ?        , 
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ZeroviDa,  arid  in  the  dntiict  of  Charamoutates^  were  probably 
fmalogous  to  thoee  of  Selenitza ;  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  tb^re 
may  be  local  deposits  of  pitch,  of  greater  or  less  extent,  in  these 
situation^.  I  do  not  here  enter  into  the  specnlation  as  to  the  origin 
of  this  mina^l,  whether  vegetable  or  otherwise,  as  I  did  not  at 
Selenitza  remark  any  eircumstance  that  could  throw  new  light  upon 
this  puticolar  subjecL 

From  die  mines  of  Sdenitza  I  directed  my  route  a  second  time  to 
CarbcMOara,  which  is  but  a  few  miles  farther  up  the  Viosa.  Here  I 
left  one  of  my  guards  to  reoew  in  this  vicinity  the  search  aftet  the 
package  1  had  knt,  while  with-  the  remainder  I  took  the  direct  road 
along  the.  riv»  to  Tepeleni,  where  I  arrived  the  evening  of  the  follow- 
ing day.  I  do:  not  w«ary  the  reader midi  any  details  of  a  route, 
iphich  has  already  been  described.  At  Tepeleni,  though  with  scrnie 
inconveoifiDoey  1  deviated  from  it,  to  aiake  a  short  elxcursion  up  the 
vall^  x^  the  fientza,  and  to  the  summit  of  a  pairt  of  the  chain  of 
Argenik,  induced  to  do  this  by  the  .report  of  there  bdng  metallic  ores 
tf  a  cectain  place  ia  this  vicinity.  Hie  elcarsion  in  this  respect  proved 
to  bewhdly  fruitless.  The  spot  to  which  I  was  conducted  shewed 
po  appearapce  of  such  ores ;  nor  was  it  probable  from  the  character 
of  the  limestone  rock  of  .Argenik,  or  the  particular  $itu^tton  of  the 
place,  that  they  should  occur  hea^. 

,  From  Tepeleni  I  continued  my  journey  without  Anther  int«^ 
ruption  to  loannina,  where  I  arrived  on  the  evening  of  the  third  day. 
The  only  deviation  I  made  from  my  former  route  was  in  leaving 
Argyro-Kastro  to  the  west,  and  skirting  along  the  declivity  of  the 
'mountains  which  form  the  eastern  boundary  c^  this  great  valley.  In 
pursuing  this  road,  I  passed  the  Khan  of  Valiera,  where  the  Gar- 
dikiotes  had.  been  massacited  twdve  months  before,  and  saw  there  die 
melancholy  spectacle  which  was  described  in  the  precedmg  chapter!. 
Frbm  the  Khan  I  ascended  very  far  up  ih'e  mountains^  which  here 
probably  are  more  than  3000  fpet  in  height,  to  the.  monastery  of 
SpiUo,' where  I  passed  the  ni^ht.  This  place  has  its  namefrom  aoa& 
extensive  caverns,  partly  natural,  partly  artificial,  which  occur  in  a 
limestone  cUfl'  that  overhangs  the  monastery.    One  of  these  caves. 
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about  forty  feet  above  the  base  of  the  cliff,  has  been  fitted  up  as  a 
chapel,  approachable  only  by  a  ladder  attached  to  thie  rock.  The 
situation  of  the  monastery  itself  Is  very  remarkable,  at  the  height 
certainly  of  not  less  than  1500  feet  above  the  valley  of  Argyro- 
Kastro,  and  almost  directly  underneath  the  vast  precipices  whidi 
form  the  summit  of  the  ridge.  Though  now  the  34th  of  March,  the 
snow  was  still  lying  in  large  quantity  at  the  foot  of  these  precipices, 
at  the  distance  of  but  a  few  hundred  feet  above  the  monastery..  There 
are  said  to  be  many  wolves  on  the  mountains,  bouading  the  vaUej 
of  Argynv-Kastro,  which  inflict  considerable  mischief  on  the  flocks 
in  Has  district. 

Two  miles  to  the  south  of  SpUio,  and  immediately  opposite  Aigyro* 
Kastro,  are  the  vestiges  of  an  ancient  city,  consisting  merely  i  of 
Cyclopian  walls,  which  foUow  the  circuit  of  an.  irre^lar  tabular 
hill,  one  of  the  secondary  eminences  on  the  dechvity  of  the  great 
mountain-chain  above.  A  peasant  shewed  me  a  few  coins  whi(^  he 
said  had  been  found  on  the  spot,  —  but  they  were  of  the Hocnan 
emperors,  and  indicated  nothing  as  to  the  ancient  name  or  con-' 
dition  of  the  place.  ...... 

On  the  declivity  of  these  mountains  are  numerous  large  villages^ 
remarkably  picturesque  in  thesr  bitgation  among  woods  and  <HY^ards, 
and  exhibiting  itiore  n^tness  and  comfort  than  are  usually' found  in' 
the  villages  bf  Albania.  In  those  called  Cesarades  and  Taxarades, 
the  habitations  are  large  and  we^l  built;  and r  the  dress  ofi die  in- 
habitants, especially  of  the  females,  has'apicluresqueand  agreeable^ 
character,  from  the  red  cotton  stuffs,  of  which  it  is  in  great  measure' 
composed.  I  was  told  that  one  or  two  of  these  villages  had  been 
ftjrraed  by  emigrants  from  Constantinople,  who,  in  this  pl*ce,  pursue' 
their  original  occupation,  as  the  artisans  of  embroidery,'  and  orna- 
mented stuffs;  still  retaining  their  connections  with  the  capital  of 
Turkey. 

I  arrived  at  loannina  on  the  evening  of  the  25th,  and  'resumed' 
my  former  abode  there,  until  the  arrival  of  Mr.  O.  Foresti,  the 
BriUsh  resident,  'who  was  daily  eispected  from  Prevesa. 
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CHAP.  XXV. 

THIRD  RBSIDENCe  AT  lOAHMINA.  —  INTERVIEWS  WITH  AU  PASHA.  —  DEPARTURE 
FOR  PREVE8A  AND  ZANTE. CONCLUSION. 

IN  returning  to  loannina  from  my  northern  journey,  I  had  pro- 
posed to  remain  there  very  few  days ;  but  the  solicitation  of  the 
Vixier,  and  the  anxiety  to  recover  my  papers,  if  it  were  yet  possible* 
detained  me  m(H«  than  a  fortnight.  During  this  time  I  made  almost 
daily  visits  to  AU  Pasha,  and  occasi<Hially  twice  a  day,  at  a  time 
when  he  was  slightly  indisposed.  In  the  first  interview  with  him 
aAer  my  return,  he  shewed  the  same  interest  as  bdbre  in  the  detail  of 
ny  journey,  and  asked  num^xius  questions  on  the  subject.  The  one 
upon  which  he  dwdt  most  repeatedly  was,  whether  I  had  discovered 
any  precious  metals  in  my  route,  either  in  the  ground  or  among  the 
ruins  I  had  visited.  I  explained  to  him  the  improbability,  from  the 
'  nature  of  the  rocks  in  Albania,  that  gold  or  silver  should  be  fotmd 
ha%,  and  the  equal  improbability  that  there  should  be  concealed 
treasures  among  any  of  these  ruins.  It  did  not  seem  that  he  was  per* 
fectly  'Convinced  on  this  point,  since  both  now  and  afterwards  he 
repeated  the  question,  and  asked  in  particular  with  earnestness  about 
the  inscription  at  Gradista,  which  he  thought  might  afford  a  clue  to 
8c»ne  such  treasures.  I  endeavoured  to  turn  a  conversation,  on  which 
I  could  not  satisfy  him,  by  speaking  of  the  pitch  mines,  and  proposing 
certain  improvements  which  might  extend  their  value,  and  render 
more  economical  the  mode  of  working  them.  From  some  motive  or 
other  he  did.  not  appear  to  take  interest  in  this  subject,  but  shifted 
it  back  again,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  the  more  favourite  one  just 
referred  to. 

.  He  asked  my  opinion  of  the  Albanians  whom  I  had  seen  in  difier- 
ent  districts,  and  .parjicularly  respecting  those  in  th^  country.  ab<wl 
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T^>eleni,  giving  me  at  the  same  time  seveml  anecdotes  to  illusli^te 
their  attachment  to  his  person.  He  afterwards  alluded  to  my  visit  to 
the  desated  city  of  Gardiki,  and  to  the  Khan  of  Valiera,  as  if  to' 
enquire  what  vera  my  feelings  on  the  subject,  accompanying  his 
question  with  a  singular  expression  of  countenance,andasort  of  hoarse, 
suppressed  laugh,  which  was  not  unusual  to  him.  An  article  he  had 
seen  in  the  French  papers,  narrating  this  event  in  terms  of  severe  repro- 
bation, had  made  him  already,  in  some  degree,  aware  of  the  sentiments 
with  which  Europeans  would  regard  it.  Perceiving,  probably,  this 
sentiment  in  the  tone  with  which  I  answered  him,  he  asked  whether 
I  had  read  the  inscripticm  placed  upon  the  wall  of  the  Khan.  I 
contented  myself  by  simply  replying,  that,  from  its  position,  I  had 
been  unable  to  peruse  the  tablet,  bat  that  I  understood  the  nature  of 
its  contents.  The  convocation  terminated  here,  and  he  never  again 
recurred  to  this  subject. 

At  a  subsequent  iutawiew,  he  expressed  his  deare  to  know  what  I 
thought  of  his  son  Sail  Bey.  After  giving  a  iavoursble  opinion  of 
die  boy's  t^nts,  I  mentioned  the  advantage  he  might  d«ive  from 
travelling  for  a  short  time  in  Europe.  The  Vizier  immediately 
repUed  that  his  ideas  were. the  same,  and  that  he  had  already  deter- 
mined, upon  his  son's  leaving  Albania,  when  sixteen  years  of  age,  to 
travel  for  four  or  five  years.  He  added,  that  he  designed  to  send 
him  first  to  Morocco  to  spend  a  year  there ;  afterwards  to  England ; 
thence  to  France,  Germany,  and  Russia ;  and  finally  to  Constan- 
tinople, and  some  of  the  Turkish  cities  in  Asia.  This  detail  c^his 
plan  was -given  with  more  correctness  of  geography  than  is  usual  widi 
the  limited  knowledge. of  the  Turks. 

I  spoke  to  him  of  the  request  I  had  received  from  the  monks  ofPolhna^ 
that  I  would  procure,  if  possible,  some  protection  to  their  monastery. 
He  acceded  at  once  to  .my  wishes  on  the  subject,  and  immediate^ 
(urdered  a  mandate  to  be  drawn  out,  which,  [daced  in  the  hands  erf" 
the  monks,  might  exempt  them  ftom  the  visits: of  the  Albanes* 
soUiery,  or  other  ill-usi^^    To  this  mandate  he  pat  his  signature 
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in  my  preficncCi  &n4  gave  it  ia  charge  to  mj  former  guard,  Martina^ 
in^o  was  returaing  to  this  part  of  Albania. 

.  I  made  the  Vizier  acquainted  with  llue  loss  I  had  sustained  in  the 
n^ghbourfaood  of  .Carboaara :  of  which,  howevo',  I  jud^dirom  his 
planner  that  he  had  been  previousJy  informed.  He  pnofieaaed  im- 
ijoediatidj  the  jntentuHi  of  sending  orders  to  this  district,  that  ^ 
search  should  be  carefully  renewed ;  gave  me  confident  assurance  of 
success,  and  arg«l  wrongly  my  continuing  at  loaonina  till  his 
couriers  should  return.  I  consented  to  do  this,  tiiough  almost  entirdy 
without  hope  on  the  subject.  The  event  proved  that  I  had  judged 
rightly  in givinglittle  credit  ta the expeclatiom  held  out. 

During  my  present  stay  at  loannina,  I  was  much  occupied  in  a 
medicaJ  capacity,  both  among  the  Turkish  and  Greek  families  of  the 
city.  Among  other  patients,  on  whom  I  att»ided  at  this  time,  was 
Yusuf  Aga,  the  old  Moor  of  T^>eleni,  who,  coming  to  loannina  oa 
v>me  business  with  the  Viaier,  had  been  attack«d,.dut!ing  the  latter  part 
of  his  journey,  with  pleuritic  symptfwns  of  much  violence.  I  visited 
him  at  the  desire  of  Ali  Pasha,  together  with  two  i  of  the  physidana 
of  the  Vizier ;  but  this  was  just  before  my  departure,  and  Msreooveryi 
704  Btill  uncertain,  when  I  quitted  loannina.  ■.    ,  . 

.  I  saw  Ali  Pasha,  for  the  last  time,  on  the  evening  of  the  7th  of 
A{Hil ;  my  departure,  notwithstanding  many  remonstrances  on  his 
part,  having  be^i  fixed  fin*  the  ibllowing  morning.  I  fouad  hhn  at 
this  time  holding  a  sort  of  council  with  four  of  his  princijpal  Turkish 
ministers,  who  were  sitting  on  the  floor  before  him,  and  who,  when  1 
entered,  retired  into  an  adjoining-  aparUnent.  The  Vieier  received 
me  with  peculiar  kindness  of  manner;  said,  that  he  should  rely  upoa 
my  not  forge^ng  him,  and  should  still  hope  for  my  return  to 
loannina  at  some  fiiture  period.  He  desired  that  I  would  write  to 
him  whatever  an  occasion  was  afforded,  and  give  him  any  fiirther 
advice  that  might  occur  to  me  r^arding  his  liealth.  He  eujuired 
respecting  my  family,  and  told  me  to  salute  them  on -his  behalf. 
Unwilling  to  protract  this  interview,  I  speedily  rose  to  depart; 
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iimiHin\y  ^»at  ttithoiWiaiieitUfaent  of  TepBl  in  Inuring  a- dual, -who) 
.wlwlwttA  be  }i»  babiib  Bs  ills  despotic  jnker  of  a  ha}f>cinlizsd  people^ 
bud  ipWneated  cm  giwtly.  bj  lus  talent*,  by  his  onTenalioa,  and  bjt 
tb«:naifonB  cottitety  and  kindneu  vitb  ,irliidi  he  had  treated  ntai 
during  my  several  Yitite  to  hm  court.  A  Matiouat,.  deriTqd.Aant 
tounxs  of  this  kind,  may  be  admitted,  notwitbstandiag  mttch  thai 
pones  in  oountetaction  of  it  from  the  laoial  qualitiecof  die  miai; 
When  I  rose  fttxa  the  conch  to  make  my  adieu,  the  Vizier  rose.also^ 
jum)  advancing  :towards  the  middle  of  the  apaitment  with  me,.'ltis8Bd 
each  cheek  in  bidding  me  farewell.  This  finished,  1  qniltedji  liar  tfatt 
lest  time,  the  Seraglio  of  Ali  Pasha.  ■  '-  :    • 

■  I  traveled  to  Solaora  in  one -of  the  Viocr's  carnages,  making  tlna 
journey  in  two  days,  ycry  nearly  by.the  saihe  route  I  had  taken  is 
coming  to  loannina  the  preceding  aatomn^  From  Salaam.  I  vent 
down  the  gulph  of  Aita,  to  Preveaa,  and  thence  crossed  over  to  the 
isle  of  Santa  Maura,  where  I  was.foitnnate  in  finding  a  teasel,  oo  tli; 
point  of  sailing,  for  Zaote.  It  ^as  an  additional  satia&ction.that.'tha 
gauowof  this  voyage  enabled  me  to  visit  Ithacaaseoond. time, 'and  to 
examine  several  objects  wUch  I  had  aegkOod  in  mylfint  ezoursiait 
to  this  iste,  .:'..■:■ 

.  At  this  place  it  is  necessary  to  take  leave  of  the  .reader  who  may 
have  followed  me  thus  fiir  in  the  narrative  of  my  travels.  To  describe 
D^  returning  voyage  down  the  Mediterranean,  .or  a  journey  1  aAer* 
<ward»  made  aoroas  Spain  from  Valencia  to.  Biscay,  would  be  to 
inoiease  the  size  of '  my  volume  by  topics  which  are.  already  fimuliar  to 
the,pafalic,  or  will  doubtless  become  so.  from  more;  accurate  soorces  iof 
htformatioo.  Fac  the  reasons  given  in  the  IPrefiiee,  I  hare  eaoflned  myx 
self,  as  for  as  poseible,ta  those  districts  of  country  which  are  at  {x^aaii 
Ichst  known  by  ^.description  of  the  traveller  }<^aitdtfaau^  in  ae^^tfal 
respects, — particularly  as  to  what  regards  the  character  and  sifeuatian 
oftbem«lgn>Oi)eeks,-—Ifoelmyself  lobe  sapersededbyotber  writers, 
f&t  I.  Would  willin^y  hope,  that  the.subject  of  Greece  has  not  Icstali 
il*iiil«resi;:«en  tmiduthe details which.havB:been.afaKled:by:th» 
=  3  V 
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natm^te  anminaliad  ofi  iMor  TeartJ  /l]h*^nin»^t){!disMreiy  ai-thjt 
iatsrea^Uig  dodniiy  6aiiin>t  |fst  be"|x>i«idMed4M'«loud.  Mftttpia, 
lUlphi,  .CoriBth,  aiid:Theb»  niU  aSa,  v«Haa>  ntjecU^ofiiacii*« 
focateh;  and.diefofbaiate  naidt  of^radedt  «n|ienakin|^'afiMrU 
Ikmrekpcct  imimpietacaatagemat-Ut  the><Murei  The  portuMU  of 
Graecfe'tDiiirlueh  I  ikw  ebiefly  dneciad  (fae.  attedtioii  61!  the  nftdet 
ate  certainly-  aot  die'  nuwt  nteiesthig  in^refercBae  'to  ancient,  faiatiwy, 
SBknocntsna.  ■Nerertbelewit  will  have  teen  remarked,  ibat  the j 
fiuinh  nuuqr  Tshabls  ilhtttratioin  of  antiqait;;  abd  Mill  tanlHit, 
that  tbey  Axm  at  the. present  time  an  object  of  .no  meaO'  ibipbrtanoe 
in  relation  to  the  political  state  of  Entope.  ■  The  sodden  ereacidn  of 
•D:  BOtiTe  and  absolote  poirer  in  this  conntry,  £Drming  si  single  force 
•at  ol  BU/ay  parts  that  before  trere  sepamle  in  effist,  is  weU  deserr- 
ii^.of  atteatiou,  both  in  its  pseseDtchaimdev  and:  in  its  intioefice 
upon  die  iutuie  condition  of  Greece,  It  diredta  the  view  to  a  period 
posably  not  remote,  when  a  still  raoveiactiTe  and  iiitelhgcat  powet 
maj  have  rule  in  this  part  of  Europe,  and  esercisean.influeDce  tipoi} 
the  balance  of  its  other  parts,  Bitiob  more  imponaat  than  can  noir  b* 
deriYed  fhwi  the  impotent  epass  of  the  TuiUsh  esqpire. 

Of  late  years  the  Greeks,  considering  them  in  their  whole  eitedt  at 
a  people,  have  been  making  progress  in  population,  in  commerce,  in 
education,,  and  literature;  and  above  all,  as  it  woiild  seem,  in  that 
independent  consciouBness  of  power  wfaioh  is.  neoesaaxy  as.  a  step  to 
their  future  liberation.  Frogn  what  sourt^e  this  Uberatioii'is.tikelry';to 
arise,  it  would  be  too  much  to  presume  where  tbe<£>atitsei£  ie  alSl  of 
donbtiid  occurrence.  The  traveler  in  Greece,  notiGinglihose  paatiapi* 
lar  vices  of  character  which  are  ahrays  the  consequence  of  slaveryi 
and  contrasting  them  with  the  temper  of  the  ancaent  Greeka,;mi^ 
be  apt  to  beUere  that  theiT  regeneratica  was  impoBsiUe,  and  that  p«li< 
tical  change  in  tiris  -eenmtry  wonld  be  bat  the  trai^erdioe  of  sd^ 


Tb  sudi  aa  opmion  i  cannot,  fiom  mj^-owa  obkrvalian,  f^*9 
aasent.  I  certainly  am  &r  from  believing  tliat^fae  ancient  <irfakil 
with  all  thinr  peouBaritio  of  aational  spirit  and' aaagev  will  Ite  lOnraA 
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in  the  people  who  now  inhabit  this  country.  The  race  has  under- 
gone many  changes,  —  the  condition  of  the  surrounding  world  still 
more.  But  this  belief  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  the  question;  and 
it  still  remwns  a  matter  of  interesting  speculation,  whether  a  nation 
may  not  be  created  in  this  part  of  Europe,  either  through  its  own  or 
foreign  efforts,  which  may  be  capable  of  bearing  a  part  in  all  the 
affairs  and  events  of  the  civilized  world.  Were  the  question  {Ht>- 
posed  to  me  as  one  of  probability,  I  should  be  disposed  to  answer  in 
the  affirmative.  Hhe  further  question,  as  to  consequences,  is  too 
remote,  as  well  as  too  extensive  to  allow  me  to  enter  into  its  discut- 
lion. 
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APPENDIX. 


No.  I. 

Acooiut  of  Mi^«  Da  Sonet's  jpisoovaies,  ftitracted  ftbm  tb^ 
Romaic  Newspaper,  putdMmi  ar  Zanfie;    See  p«ge  3&^' 


nutMKT/unt  va/**  Vv  I'XfV  1**'  Awpiur.  iwi  rcXiiwf  «7m*{t$it  Mf  riifa,  <vii^ 
Srer  IwXv  ;^«ff' /umc  ^ra  i»f  np  7^.  9  im^,  xoi  9  «/i«Mt  i/inui  cut/a  i^  fk0*- 
^0*1  nXutff  ret  Xtt^eam  outSJS  utS.  funi  fufoeoi  fi^X"  rvXw  fjUMw  ryw 

ff-Mtf  ^puie^*  H"  i'fotm  u%m»  xrir^  iirtifu  it;  wm  ^^  «uT«r  r«v  ^iftaXlttr  t^ 
^  owM  Tny  (  A  ipnViw.  m^fftn  Xatwif  "}»  fiMfii  Xi/iJ/ava  tv  rif^^i(;ri|f, 
fXoCi  »«  iiMrra  Ttt  tuftf^dri  m  rSv  ruXMn,  km  iJuif^dit  /u  auriv'jM'Jftifn  n) 
/UTf4rj  T<2   di^XiS  TV  Miw,  «  «voIO-  MwoJiiicvuiTai  m   9r«r,  kkt*  ^  ri 

Ti  irwrsfiK^r  «vtv  tv  mv  urm  Jjirpv/uiw  nV  vim  ^p^  Uf  to  vXart^^ 
«v«  oVTM  r«i  iiifn  (vp«di|  re^  iwowihw^  iwmm  us  t«  «vor«p  (pmtnriu^  %rt  imrv* 
fi^ira  m  fHytiyfut  m  fuiffutfu  tv  div,  t  twoTof  txiT  tXarpufTv.  m£ii  KfirmfUt 
wifi  Tvrv  T«  ttfaXfuQat  arS^f  sv¥}ilfiftfiint(  ^fax*^""^  "**  *^^i  ^*^  '**r 

-  VM^/Miiff  i)i«i~  imc  rfX<x*f  fttif ftofiftot  Itas  itatford  tv  ttymXftaTaf  ftutf  yvteuiitt 
Im^tfm  sfftaXMf  XMi>r«r>  AfwrrjrvXw,  fUfmU  Ki^ft4h»  uima-ftita  jwt  tid^ofm 
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Xl«<*  0  mif  flWTAf  VTW  vi^ikuicXm/mmc  «W  /CMH'  fotu. 

nfcnr,  ra^iiM  ir0XX«r  nafcTs^xse;  (iuiX««if)' Jm^^  tilwr  i^  Synuv.  fUfaud 
clwo  ttCrmt  vrw  imta  W  tdf'ef  4  •«*?  5  iraiiiv,  fu  futa')fuirtu  ati  to  nrMrtf  fu^ 
ion  ^furv  vtiSv.  Tit  nix»&^  rii-faxfi^iH!KR&  ftHulpefa  iui  KoXXmria-fdiv  vf<4- 

MKJii  ffiiftaTtt,  aurm,  m  ivoim  ^n  airi  %«/w  eu  vi^trforifmi  t^  wrranuuiw- 
mim  u^ft*  funifulmrf  ( vaOMt&Tmjn  aiiy^iftiXMf)  f  ouWou  ^n  Xr  t«  yw^i^iM'tf 
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No.  II. 

Aeooiwt  of  Mr.  Sadler's  ^KaDsiea  -n  bis  ^Bafiooik  froift  InUad^ 
extracted  from  the  same  Kempi^»cr. 

«^vjr  T«  K«x(.  ?5tb  ri  nX/MfpJi'  iKe"4^p»  v^  x«iip»  ^  9M<r^,  rj  f  ♦* 

X'lwr,  -wMfiwTW  tiuTmwiifanUdftivtiw.  km  Kprntrrwi  rwc  ;t'^<*^  »rw{'afd>| 'ftlf 
TW  Mp«<  •iSmjuO'  i^Miww  ntifipr  r^  Sfw  «W  i^^pftTi)~MMr4jV|3pit*AnilU*( 
s«*  Wf  ■vifyaMi'  MTi^Ai  nV  ni  VMpwdwXMVw  TW  A*>^^  So  fi^Jii*  fuBtfoa, 
fur^  rir  pnojfe^iw  35  X«mi,  Wr^  ijM^'m  t4  Camru  ruiXXir.  ««r  t«)t 

tSfiB^  rxfUv  nrifMt  ttV  W'  ■f'Vy  Mm^  xoj  iUmvXM^ii^  ^j  MrX^|in«{^  lMX>il 
IK  tH  v«p«d«X«{ff«Mi  rv  r«xx«r.  v«pl  r^  4  ^^  «A>  wi&a)u£  W  ^foMifv-fC 

ividv/nrr^v  riXO*  ri  tm^iiu  rv  A)X  :  Ht^AiCtfWmK  «  cSn/tO*  J^tAv  llfXXA^I 
Wr(,  1^  roV  t^ff  >K  tm  «XX*»  -^juv,  Aci  r^  4im^  i%*n  «Aiw  cfn^i/M^^ptir 

Xf*^  I"*  vfx'^i  **  ri^VKireUf  ttSt  jHMMk  «j<  i^v  n^ftif  i^rf*  KMf»0im.  b>f 

^nr*  r^i  Srw  ^tw  Jomt^  t^  «yxiy«^r(^i>  n^  iMfa^,  1^  iui  rSre  iiKf^fmiiir$^ 
f*i  offA^y  ftivtt  lie  ri  viX«9^  jSxtinwnMr,  i(|n  KfJvwst  «W  r<i  «^i£v«  wyWwi 
Jfiy  (Xa^j3«M  Kf/ip'ar  irfofsxv'  vif«  Timtt  (ffV  tu^tTMTO  tiV  /(Mw  o&Xumifrvir 
Karelfaffipf  iXuntdv  iW  B»»»tu,  t^  *mT^^e^yKeir^^  rd  mw^mSy  vaXir  ii;  Wv 
•^ob  «Vira£lr  »V  t^v  ^aXAO'd'aif  ivm  d^trig  fu^t  irajSii^,  1^  o^'ff  n  imrvx^ 
«vdt)f  va  mmC^  t«Xiii  wV  tov  Mlfa*  ■«'(m'%i  vtc  £(ii>M^f  n^ftjuea  jSfffdiMNiw  avffc* 
rcir  BfMV  TfXiJc  )MU(«(  X*t*(  "^  ^^*^0^«?  <^  *^  ^  iiir,  nXsp  vcutwv  iX^ 
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T%»  X«far  MS  ^Mni^y  i^  mi  i^  me  ti|I'  ^KXmrfm»  mat  E«^'/3i,  miri  ri  iwoin  m 
a¥  01  rS  iiiiaw  m  nemtKafif  Sui  fiirH  rmv  tnifutmff  Sri  qrw  tr^ifui  mi  t»  j6»f&f- 
ruv»t  «XXa  vm  £r  i{/«v«firM'  m,  TAr  wkitruirmvm.  nV  (ki'm  rd  fUrai^Q  l{«- 
Mi^ir  AKOp  liXXd  ^  K.mftiQMf  mvo  T«i  «var»  ro  woe  t^^  -Ktu  JlxXa^f  .r^ 
j^if  llWt  -rJvi  i  fbifHC  ZahMf  mwtpiinn  •wtiXai  ni  d^iirj  T^r:  •yiSwrwih 
/cii;^aii|mi  m  vint  fum  «(  t^  wimmfof  mrrmt  &^taet,  "Wt  .diXii  tov  09i^nr. 
iwirtu  i  (imfOtKa  Tff  M^Carix^f  /(ir;);''')^  ipB»np  tiraiH*  lie  ri  iriXaycct  i 
iif^j^itvwt  fti  rhv  '0*9*  ivmtt  tit  r^r  fuixf^*  <9  W»  *0fin^  fu  rit^ 

|w  iff»v«(firi  ns  rv*  pdiivf,  «  ICi^m;  £«J!^  i<i  m  jm^  «|))^i'  re  Tf ili^tr  r^g 

mi(n  [ri  Si(]  w»  ^a}fMir0v*  ovW"  t^v  H^  »'  /3(it{w«X«  l^v$frSn  fMirm  ilc  r* 

•MV)>!9ft  *'('  f"  TV  IjMiM  KftHI'M  llX^«  /tMVir  jSov^iiW*  VO^  TE  rtl  NfWrvrM 
a■^^)£T«  «7«  Ta  Awna  tk  fupc"^-  /**»  roMturv  ivtswJmr  iM(r«fM'*(^^MreA^ 
iwi  T^f  Mt&TiK  Ml  T^r  Aur«n  xw  m  rv  tX^mm'mo'j  nXiiW*  MVtJi  u^Qm^n 

£'^>w£<  TH-i  Vfo;  «u'ni(  wt  ^au3uiwi>  t^  vpt^vrvc  a«w«  ur  Tip  fi^x^uri^ 
fUH  /(•  ^Uf«r  W.T^r.ffWffrWf.  Tp.fl'««M»  ro  iimfimM.  tit  ivf  titn>  jhm^  tv  i^ff^W 
|w.  rxANW*  lisi  ri  e*9Tw  ivma^9^,  i^  iXrt^i  r^f  ^mfMf  mi  W  mfMnXii^  ^^^'X^ 
ttf.wif  PC*W  "***  "«Tflrf«-«f  ^ffi^jy  XfWt  ^TM"  K*  Wf  ^TB^i  Act  Vf AXyp  ^!^ 
Wfi  TV  r»  fif  ift0titrutn  ftint  ttcr^fStUfiimrtMC^r^r  ow^imtt  riXte  wdpTt^yfit 

irf<#)lfV  (fArwcwtrtc  Tffy  ttpffw  «iV  to  AiCl^wX.  «XAa  CXivmrriK  ro  flrX$^c  t^ 
^*vrt*»t  o'ffjr  T^'  Iv^^iois  1^  «rr«v  oXG*  /S^^yMi^  ic««  iM7«^Rr;if?wO'  i^W? 
pr*  rip  Kn^/SffK^r  r«t  Tor  •jrapyaivf  tjrdtm  itV  TvV  ^iTn'ruv  rv  inoftm^t/mv 
JXf ^{W*^*  '^f  #»««<  0  i£w4aifif«  Toi-  «J^dv  ^i  lixwf/rtV^Aoffonfnp,  mi*  t< 
V>WP  P^V  T^v  Nmjw;^,  *  o'*««i  ifrov  utmyttmim.  ut  t^  rMKv'rfmr  nvrarM'tff 
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HOKANDRIA. 


Saliconua  heriaeea. 


DIANDBIA. 


Jasflamum  qffidaaie. 
Olea  Burapaa, 
Veronica  officinalis. 
Veronica  Beccabunga. 
Rosmarinus  ^icinalis. 
Salvia  ^kinalis. 
Salvia  pomi/era. 
Gratit^  c^dnalis. 


Iria  ^rntanica. 


TBIANDRIA. 


■  Digfttia. 
Triticum  repent. 

TETRANDRIA. 
Mam^ynia, 
ScaUosa  tuccisa. 
Scabjosa  arveniis. 
Galium  verum. 
Rubia  tinctormt. 
Plantago  major. 
Plantago  cyncpi. 

Digynia. 
CuBGUts  Evropaa. 

PENTAHDBIA. 

iSlOROg^ftlM. 

Anchusa  (^^ivfMt. 
Cynoglossuin  ^cinaJe. 


Pulmonaria  t^icinalis. 

S^phytnm  t^icitude. 

Borago  offidnalis. 

Primula  CCTM, — a,officinaiis. 

Cyclamen  Ewopaimt, 

Lonicera  paidymemtm, 

Verbawum  Tht^sia. 

Nicotiena  tabaatm. 

Hyost^amus  niger, 

Solanum  melongtna. 

Solanum  nigrum. 

Vida  odorata. 

Viola  tricolor. 

CapMcum  oRftuum. 

Rhamnus  catharticta, 

RhamnussisgipAM.— Ziaphuaot^gam?  W 

Hedera  HeUx. ' 

Vitia  vm^tra, 

^.  —  apyrena. 

Digynia. 
Asdepias  vinceioxicum. 
Choiopodium  boma  Henriaa. 
Beta  vu^aris.  ' 
Beta  Cida. 
Salsola  sativa. 
Ulmus  campestris. 
Gentiana  centaurium, 
Daucns  carota. 
Conium  maadahan. 
Peucedanum  i^Uxtude. 
Coriandrum  mtiimm. 
Scandix  odorata. 
Scandis  eerefbUum. 
Apium  petroselimm. 
Apium  graveoletu. 

JVigynia. 
Sambucus  ebulus. 
3  Z 
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Sambucus  nigra. 
Tamarix  gaUica. 


IJDiim  usitaHssimum. 

HEXANDRIA. 

AJlium  •pomoR, 
Allium  sativum. 
AlUuQi  cepa. 
J  iliiini  candidum. 
SdUa  maritima. 
Asparagus  ^icinalis. 
CoDTaUaria  majalts. 
Agave  americatta. 

TVigymo. 
Rum^  patientia. 
Rumex  alpimu. 
Rumex  acuius. 
Rumex  txcetota. 

TOragynia. 
Colcluciiiii  ouAfmnoff. 

OCTAMDRIA. 

Tr^ynia. 
PcJygoDum  Instorta. 

ENNEANDRIA. 

Moiu^ynia. 
Lanrus  tubiUs. 

DECANDRtA. 

Monogi/nia. 
Cassia  senna. 
Rata  grmxoUttt. 
Sedom  paUatre. 


Pentagunia- 


DODECAHDSIA. 
ilonogfma. 
Portulaca  ^eracea. 
Lytltnim  latUariat 


Reseda  hOeola. 


D-igytm. 


Sempervivum  Tectavm. 


ICOSANDBIA. 


Myrtus  eommanis. 
Punica  granahm. 
Pninus  padia. 
Prunus  cerasus. 
Amygdalus  communis. 
AmygdaluB  peraica. 

Pentagynia, 
Fynu  amaauftts. 
FyruB  cydoma. 

Pob/gyraa. 
Rosa  cetaifidia. 
Roea  aiba. 
Potentilla  anxrina. 
PoteDtiUa  Teptant. 
Tonnentilla  erecta. 

POLYANDRIA. 


dfjparis  tpinota. 
Plover  somniferwn. 
Papaver  Bhoeas. 


Pseonia  ^icinalis. 

TV^ynia, 
Ddphinium  Staphisagria. 

Pottgynia. 
Anemone  hepatica. 
Anemone  pratentia. 
Clonatis  recta, 
H^eborus  niger. 

DIDTNAHIA. 

Gymnospermia. 
Tewpium  pieudo-c/um*epitys. 
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I'eaeriam  teerdiuk. 
Teucrinm  ckamadryt. 
Hyaa(^nu  ^^cinalit. 
Lavandula  spica. 
Mentha  piperitit, 
Mentha  ptil^iux. 
Gleconu  hederacea 
Betonica  ^kmaiis. 
Mamibitun  txiigarr. 
Origantim  viJgare. 
Origanum  tm^oratia. 
Iliymiu  vdgaris. 
Mdissa  offidnaUi. 
OfTtnum  BasUicttM, 

Aiffotperma. 
ScH^ularia  i 
Vitex  ( 


TSTBADYNAHIA. 


Smadosa. 
Lepidium  tathum. 
Cochlearia  ^dnaUt. 
Cocblearis  armoracia. 


Cerdanane  pratettsis. 
Eiynmum  ^kinale. 
Brasmca  (mutte  species.) 
Sinapis  nigra. 
Riphanos  satkus. 

HOKADELPHIA. 

Pctyandria. 
Altluea  officinaUs. 
Malra  rotundifiilia. 
Gowypium  herbaceum, 

DIADELFHIA. 

Htxatidria, 
Fumaria  ^tcinalis. 

Decandria. 
Oenuta  tmetoria. 


Ononis  fpinosa. 
GlycTrrhiza  glabra. 


FOLTABEIfHlA. 


Citrus  medico. 
Citrus  aurantkm. 

Poh/andria. 
Hypmcum  yuadroHgulare. 

STNGEHESIA. 

.^qualis. 


Leontodon  i 
Cichorium  intybus. 
Atractytis  gummifrra. 
Arctium  la^a. 
Cynara  sealytma. 
Carthamus  tinctorius. 

Si^erfiua. 
Tenacetum  vtdgare. 
Tanacetum  balsamita.  —  T. 

T.  immam  f 
Artemisia  abrotamtm. 
Artemisia  oAfui^AnoN. 
Tvaa\aff>  fo^ara. 
Matricaria  cAamomilia, 
Anthemis  nobiUt.  « 

Necessaria. 
Calendula  ^fidnaUs. 

OVHAHDRIA. 

Manandria. 
Orchis  mono. 

Hatandria, 
Aristolochia  rotunda. 

MONOECIA. 

TetrandHa. 
Urtica  dioica 
Moms  nigra. 

PoUfondria, 
Arum  maadatum. 
3  z  2 
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QuercuB  eenis, 
Quercus  robur. 


Fions  itfioeitrit. 

Piniu  abies, 

Clares 

Ricmus  comtmmit. 

Momordica  daUraim, 

Bryonia  alba. 


Mercurialis  atmua. 

POLYQAHIA. 

Manoeda. 
Farietaria  officinaHt. 
Atriplex  pattda, 

Diotcitu 
Ceratonia  tUiqua. 


Diandria, 


Smilax  aspera. 


PetUandria. 
I  oUracea, 

Hexandria, 


CRTFTOOAHIA. 


Filuxi. 
ABplesunm  CeUrach. 
Polypodium  FiUxnuffor, 

Al&t. 
LicheD  (jJures  ipecia.) 


No.  IV. 

Catalogue  of  Plants  met  with  in  the  Environs  of  loannina. 

See  page  141. 

Salvia  Hormnum. 
'•         sdorea. 


MONAMDBIA. 

J^mogynia. 
SalicMnia  herhaeea. 


Diandria. 


Verbena  e^cinaUt. 
Yeroaica  BetxabutigO, 


-  cordyaUa  —  V.  agrestii  ? 
—pteudo-chamadrys,3axx^ — lati/bliOf 


Willd. 
Lycopna  EuropeEua. 
liigustrum  vu^are. 
JaBmiimm  Jrutteam, 
I^ngaicola  vidgaris. 
Salvia  ^dtudit. 


TRIAKDBIA. 

Jl^mogynia. 
Crocus  lylvestris. 
Iris  ptdustris — pseud-Acoms  * 

gfrmanica. 

Valeriana  q^ttaUs. 
—  ■  -  dioica. 

Digyma. 
Arundo  laatstris — Pkragmites  T 
Avena  pratensis. 

JUxuosa  —  disticboph/Ua  ? 

Cynosunu  ii^atw —^  spharoc^^udus  ? 
Dadylis  gUmerata. 
Hordeum  i 
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Aphanefl  arvensu. 
CemuB  mascida, 
■  sanguinea. 

GaUiam  aparine. 

PUntago  mij^. 

.  latuxtAUa.  * 

RuluB  tinetorum. 

peregriaa, 

Scabiow  ru^goru. 


APteMDIX. 

Solanum  lyct^ersicum. 
Symphitum  consoUda, 
Vitis  vitu/eru, 
Ulmus  carnpairis. 
VerbaBCiun  Thi^ata. 


6il 


Ciucnta  Enropaa. 


PBNT&NDBIA. 


Anchusa  afftdnalit. 
Atrc^  BeUadorma. 
AnagallJg  aroerms. 
CampanoU  medium. 
I  H^nida. 

•  ^KctdwH  veneris, 

sanaMis. 

CchitoItuIus  Septum. 
Datura  stramonttan. 

Metel. 

Echium  vu^are. 
Hedera  Helix. 
Hyoscyamufl  niger. 
Iitboq>erniiiiii  arveniis. 
Lyrimiifhia  vu^aris. 
Lonicera  caprifvUum. 
Lycopais  pidia. 
Onosma  orientaUs. 
Primola  minima. 
Plumbago  ^cinalis. 
RhamnuH  paliuna. 
Solanum  vtdgare  —  nignim  f 
Dulcamara. 


■  Phtenicum. 


VioU  t 

Digynia. 
Aptum  graoeoleiu. 
Bupleumm  tanceolaium. 
Conium  maadatwn. 
Qienopodium  vuigare. 
EiTyngium  manttwum. 

casr^pettre. 

Oaitiana  cetitaureum. 

cniciata. 
VLenmnz,  glabra. 
Rhus  coriaria. 
Scandix  co'efbUum. 
Scandix  pecten  veneris. 
Selinum  palustre. 

Trigynia. 
Vibumum. 

Alsiiie  vulgaris  —  media? 
Sambucus  nigra. 


Crassula  orbicularis. 

HEZANDIUA. 

Mom^ynia. 
AsphodehiB  Udeus. 
Asparagus  ^cinalis. 
Convallaria  Mqjalis. 

pok/gonaiwn. 

Hyacinthus '  communis  —  nonscriptus  J 
Ornitlu^um  minimum. 

1 Pyrenaicum, 

Narbonense, 

—  .   I    I         fyramidale. 
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Ornithog&lum  wiAeUaium. 
Tiilipa  Gemeriana. 

TVigynia. 
Rumex  aeetosa. 


Colchicum  autumnale. 
Aliima  planUtgo. 

OCTANDBIA. 

Mmagjpua. 
E^ilolHum  pabatre. 

Trigi/ma, 
PidjgODum  Penicaria. 

ENMeANDRIA. 


Hexagynia. 
Butcmnu  ymb^iatus. 

DECANDRtA. 

Monog^a. 
Zygophyllum  Fidxigo. 
Dictamnns  aSiut. 

Dig^nia. 
DitmthuB  carttttisiationau 
barhatus. 

frdifar. 

Jitttiadaiut. 
Silena  l^adpala. 
Saxafrags  coronaria. 

Trigynia, 
Cucabaliu  Beheu 

PaOagynia, 
Sedum  album. 


Agnwtema  Gitioffi. 
Lychnis  dioica. 
Oxalis  acdouUa. 
niytoUcca  dtcaadra. 


DODBCAHDBIA: 


Lythmm  udicaria. 
Kitnria. 

Dtgynia. 
Agrimonis  eupatoria. 


Trigynia. 
Euphorbia. 
Reseda  mo^. 

Doilea^t/taa, 
Sonpervivuffl  Tedorum, 

ICOBAKDRU. 

Myrtus  commamt. 
Funics  granatttm. 
Pninus  spiaoia. 

TVigynia, 
CrattegOB  oxyacarUha, 
Sorbus  domestica, 

Tetrt^ytUa. 


Spirea  crenata. 

Geum  urianun. 
Rosa  canina, 
RubuB  Idata. 


Polgjflua* 


POLTANDRIA. 

Monogfnia. 
Chdidonium  m^us. 


-  glaucium. 


Pi^iaver  rhoeas. 

hispidimt. 

TUia  opvpcea. 
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Trigifma. 
Aconitum  nopeUus. 
DelphiiuuiD  ^acis. 

PoUfgynia. 
Adcmifl  «rfwlu. 
Anemone  pratemis. 
Helleborus  niger. 
Ranunculus  aquatUis. 
■  muricatus. 


-  Mats — aeris? 


-  trilobus. 

-  baldosus. 


■  Fictaria, 
.  SceUraiut. 

DIDYNAMIA.   . 

Gymnospermia. 
Ballota  tuffra. 
Clinopodium  vidgare, 
■  Botrys. 


Arabis  alpinus. 
£ryBimum  aUiaria. 
Rqihanus  Raphanistnim, 
Sin^is  arvensis, 
^ymbriuin  Nasturtium. 

st/lvestre. 

Scphia. 

Turids  glabra. 

HONADELPHIA. 

Decandria. 
Geranium  mosehatum. 
^  ■  ■  lucidum. 

Bohaiiamaa. 

columbinum. 

Pobfandria. 
Alcea  arborea  —  Althaea  fidJUia  t 
Althsa  offtcinalU. 
Malva  sylvestris. 


Pul^ium. 

Origanum  vulgare.    . 
Prunella  vu^arit. 
Stachys  nfivatka: 
Teucrium  scordivm. 


Marrubium  album. 
^_^-^—  vulgare. 
Scutellaiia  galericulaia. 

Angiosperma. 
Antirriunum  Unaria. 
Eupbraaa  qgicinalis. 
Vitoc  agnuf<astus.^ 
Scrophularia  nodosa. 

TBTHASTN  AMI  A> 

Siliadosa. 
praba  vema. 
Draba  incana. 
Thla^  Buna-pattoru. 


BIADELPHIA. 

Hexandria. 
Fmnaria  ^icinaiis. 


Aitragalus  gb/cyphfU%a. 
Coronilla  varia. 
'HeAywima.  Jruticosum, 
Lathynu  Cicer. 
Ononis  rpinosa. 
Orobus  I^rtnaicam. 
Trifolium  praienae. 

Lappacemt. 

purpureum. 

rtU)ens. 

agrarfur, 
-  comicidatum. 


POLTADELPHIA. 


Hypericum  jw^ofttm. 
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STNtiBNESIA. 


Arctium  Ic^tpa. 
Bidena  tripartita. 
Carduus  lanceolatia. 
Cichoreum  Intybus. 
Eupatorium  CanaUTV^ 
LactucB  viroia. 
On<^>wdoii  Acantkiam. 

SaperfUM. 
Achillea  milUfiiliam, 
Artemisia  Abrotanum. 

. absintkhm- 

Anthemis  Tinctoria. 
. -Cottda.     . 

—  i—nobilis. 
Aster  alpime. 

TVipoUtm. 

Bellia  perermis. 
Matricaria  ChamomiUa. 
Senedo  vu^aris. 
Tanacetom  vidgare. 
Chiyaasthemum  inodorum, 

Necessaria, 
f^logo  pyramidalis- 


Centaurea  Bmedicta. 

: Cyama. 

Catcitrapa. 

MOMOECIA. 

Ittmandria. 
(I^eratocarpus  arenarita, 

Tetrandria. 
Urtica  dioita. 
Xanthium  strumarittm. 

Pohfondria, 
Arum  Dracmtaibu.  • 


Aram  laneedaium  —  tanmfoUumt 
Querctu  crinita.  ■ 

It^ectoria. 

agilops. 

Monaddphia, 
Bryonia  ^idnalis  —  alba  f 
Pinus  Pinea. 
Ridnus  commwm. 

DiosaA. 
Diandruf. 
Salix  i/r/u. 

Babylonica, 

BetioUts, 

perUandria, 

-  htprica. 

Tetrandria. 
Pistada  lentiscus. 

Hexandria, 
Popiilus  alba. 

nigra. 

Odandritii. 
.Mercbrialis  permnii. 

Pohfdndria, 
JunipoiiB  sabina. 

POLYOAHIA. 


Holcua  saccharaim. 

Dioecia. 
Dioq>yTUB  lolvg. 

CBYFTOGAHIJU 

Jlgte. 
Marchantia  Polymorph 

Rmgi, 
Lycoperdon  ttiberosum. 
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